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Academic  Calendar 


FIRST  SUMMER  SESSION  1991 


May  20.  M 

Registration 

May21,Tu 

Classes  begin,  late  registration  fee 

May  22.  W 

Last  day  to  register  or  add  a  class 

May28.Tu 

Last  day  to  withdraw  from  class  or  the 

University  without  record 

June  10.  M 

Last  day  to  order  diploma  for  August  graduation 

June  13. 1^ 

Last  day  to  withdraw  from  class  or  the 

University  without  final  grades 

June  25.  Tu 

Ejcaminations 

SECOND  SUMMER  SESSION  1991 

JuJyl.M 

OnentatMn 

July2,Tu 

Registration 

July  3.  W 

Classes  begin,  late  registration  fee 

July  4.  IT) 

Holiday 

July  5.  F 

Last  day  to  register  or  add  a  class 

July  6.  S 

Classes  meet 

July  10.  W 

Last  day  to  withdraw  from  class  or  the 

University  without  record 

July  26.  F 

Last  day  to  withdraw  from  class  or  the 

University  without  final  grades 

July  31,  W 

Last  day  to  preregister  for  fall 

AugustT.W 

Examinabons 

August  10.  S 

Graduabon 

FALL  SEMESTCR  1991 

August  19.  M 

Orientation 

August  20,  Tu 

Registrabon 

August  21,  W 

Late  regisbTibon 

August  22,  Th 

Classes  begin;  late  registration  fee 

August  28.  W 

Last  day  to  register  or  add  a  class 

September  11,  W 

Last  day  to  order  diploma  for  December  graduation 

September  18.  W 

Last  day  to  withdraw  from  class  or  the 

University  without  record 

October  14,  M 

Preliminary  grades  due 

October  21-22,  M-Tu 

Fall  break 

October  30,  W 

Last  day  to  withdraw  fi-om  class  or  the 

University  without  final  grades 

November  4-15,  M-F 

Preregistrabon 

November  28-29,  Th-F 

Thanksgiving  holiday 

December  6,  F 

Last  day  to  preregister  for  spring 

December  9-14,  M-S 

Examinabons 

December  19,  Th 

Graduabon 

SPRING  SEMESTER  1992 

January  6,  M 

Registration;  orientation 

January  7,  Tu 

Late  registration 

January  8,  W 

Classes  begin;  late  registration  fee 

January  14,  Tu 

Irfist  day  to  register  or  add  a  class 

January  28,  Tu 

Last  day  to  order  diploma  for  May  commencement 

February  4,  Tu 

T  jist  day  to  withdraw  from  class  or  the 

University  without  record 

March  2,  M 

Preliminary  grades  due 

March  13.  F 

Last  day  to  withdraw  from  class  or  the 

University  wathout  final  grades 

March  16-20.  M-F 

Spring  break 

April  6-17,  M-F 

Preregisbation 

April  11,  S 

Honors  and  Awards  Day 

April  27-May  2,  M-S 

Ejcaminations 

May8.F 

Commencement 

FIRST  SUMMER  SESSION  1992 


May  18.  M 
MayW.Tu 
May20.W 
May26.Tu 

June  8.  M 
June  10.  Th 

June  23,  Tu 


Classes  begin;  late  registration  fee 
Last  day  to  register  or  add  a  class 
Last  day  to  withdraw  from  class  or  the 

University  without  record 
Last  day  to  order  diploma  for  August  graduation 
Last  day  to  withdraw  from  class  or  the 

University  without  final  grades 
Examinations 


SECOND  SUMMER  SESSION  1992 


June  29.  M 
June  30,  Tu 
Julyl.W 
July  2,  Th 
July  6,  M 
July  9,  "Hi 

July  11.  S 
July  24,  F 


Augu^S.W 

August  8,  S 


FALL  SEMESTER  1992 

Augtist  17.  M 
August  18,  Tu 
August  19.  W 
August  20.  Th 
August  26.  W 
September  9,  W 
September  16,  W 

October  12.M 
October  26.  M 

October  26- 

November  6.  M-F 
November  2-3,  M-Tu 
November  26-27.  Th-F 
December  4.  F 
December  7-12.  M-S 
December  17.  Th 


Orientation 

Registration 

Classes  begin;  late  registration  fee 

Last  day  to  register  or  add  a  class 

Holiday 

Last  day  to  withdraw  from  class  or  the 
University  without  record 

Classes  meet 

Last  day  to  withdraw  from  class  or  the 
University  without  final  grades;  last 
day  to  preregister  for  fall  semester 

Examinations 

Graduation 


Orientation 

Registration 

Late  registration 

Classes  begin;  late  registration  fee 

Last  day  to  register  or  add  a  class 

Last  day  to  order  diploma  for  December  graduation 

Last  day  to  withdraw  from  class  or  the 

University  without  record 
Preliminary  grades  due 
Last  day  to  withdraw  from  class  or  the 

University  without  final  grades 

Preregistration 

Fall  Break 

Thanksgiving  holiday 

Last  day  to  preregister  for  spring 

Examinations 

Graduation 


SPRING  SEMESTER  1993 

January  4,  M 
January  5.  Tu 
January  6.  W 
January  12.  Tu 
January  26,  Tu 
February  2,  Tu 

March  1,  M 
12.F 


liaTchl5-19.M-P 
March  29-April  9,  M-F 
April  3.  S 
April  26-May  1,  M-S 

Mny7.F 


Registration;  orientation 

L«te  rogMtrabon 

ClasMS  begin;  late  registration  fee 

Last  day  to  register  or  add  a  class 

Last  day  to  order  diploma  for  May  commencement 

Last  day  to  withdraw  from  class  or  the 

University  without  record 
Preliminary  grades  due 
Last  day  to  withdraw  from  class  or  the 

University  without  final  gradfM 
Sprir«  break 
Preregistration 
Honors  and  Awards  Day 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


[ 


Louis  P.  Batson,  Jr.,  Greenville,  Chairman 

Billy  L  Amick,  Batesburg,  Vice  Chairman 

John  J.  Britten,  Sumter 

William  G.  DesChamps,  Jr.,  Bishopville 

Lawrence  M.  Gressette,  Jr.,  Columbia 

Harold  D.  Kingsmore,  Aiken 

Louis  B.  Lynn,  Columbia 

Thomas  B.  McTeer,  Jr.,  Columbia 

Buck  Mickel,  Greenville 

William  J.  Neely,  Jr.,  Taylors 

Philip  H.  Prince,  Pawleys  Island 

Joseph  D.  Swann,  Greenville 

Allen  P.  Wood,  Florence 


l[ 


Hugh  J.  Clausen,  Clemson,  Secretary 

Michael  P.  Hughey,  Clemson,  Internal  Auditor 

BOARD  OF  VISITORS 

H.  Elliott  Batson,  Easley 

Patrick  L.  Baughman,  Sr.,  Hilton  Head  Island 

R.  Paul  Benik,  Jr.,  Myrtle  Beach 

Newton  C.  Brackett,  Jr.,  Charleston 

George  J.  Bullwinkel,  Jr.,  Mt.  Pleasant 

Frank  Caggiano,  Columbia 

J   Tracy  Childers,  Leesville 

H    Howell  Clyborne,  Jr.,  Taylors 

Darra  W.  Cothran,  Columbia 

William  H.  Craven,  Jr.,  Waynesboro,  GA 

R.  William  Dalton,  Greenville 

Thomas  E.  Davenport,  Clinton 

Gene  E.  DeLoach,  Beaufort 

Isaac  L.  Donkle,  Jr.,  Greenville 

Robert  A.  Galiano,  Jr.,  Sumter 

Carlos  W.  Gibbons,  Jr.,  Columbia 

James  S.  Gibson,  Jr.,  Beaufort 

Ben  E.  Griffith,  Jr.,  Sumter 

Bennett  L.  Hendricks,  Jr.,  Easley 

Tommie  W.  James,  Jr.,  Camden 

PRESIDENT 


Robert  P.  Kapp,  Jr.,  Columbia 
Edward  C.  Lee,  Orangeburg 
Robert  T.  Lyles,  Columbia 
Ellison  S.  McKissick,  Jr.,  Greenville 
Silas  C.  McMeekin,  Jr.,  Columbia 
W.  Christopher  McMeekin,  Chapin 
John  T.  Mundy,  Jr.,  Mt.  Pleasant 
Ralph  L.  Ogden,  Greenville 
Ted  P.  Pappas,  Jacksonville,  FL 
James  E.  Pittman,  Jr.,  Rossmoor,  CA 
C.  Evans  Putman,  Greenville 
Douglas  A.  Reeves,  Sr.,  Reevesville 
H.  Graham  Reynolds,  Trenton 
Bartow  S.  Shaw,  Jr.,  Sumter 
Curtis  G.  Shaw,  Greenwood 
William  F.  Speights,  Jr.,  Atlanta,  GA 
Sidney  B.  Tate,  Greenville 
David  H.  Wilkins,  Greenville 
Earle  Williamson,  Donalds 


A.  Max  Lennon,  PhD,  President 

VICE  PRESIDENTS 

W.  David  Maxwell,  PhD,  Provost  and  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs 

Hugh  J.  Clausen,  JD,  Vice  President  for  Administration  and  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 

Milton  B.  Wise,  PhD,  Vice  President / Vice  Provost  for  Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources 

David  R.  Larson,  MBA,  Vice  President  for  Business  and  Finance 

Gary  A.  Ransdell,  EdD,  Vice  President  for  Institutional  Advancement 

G.  Jay  Gogue,  PhD,  Vice  President  for  Research 

Manning  N.  Lomax,  BS,  Vice  President  for  Student  Affairs 
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HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Frank  Mauldin,  MEd.  Assistant  Vice  President 

PUBUC  AFFAIRS 

Wade  A.  Green,  Director 

UNIVERSITY  COUNSEL 

Ber\jamin  W.  Anderson,  JD,  University  Counsel 

ACADEMIC  ADMINISTRATION 

William  D.  Maxwell,  PhD,  Provost  and  Vice  President 

Dewitt  B.  Stone,  PhD,  Assistant  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs 

Graduate  Scho(d 

Fairell  B.  Brown,  PhD,  Acting  Dean 

A.  DeWayne  Brooks,  EdD,  Assistant  Dean 

Frankie  O.  Felder,  EdD,  Associate  Dean,  International  Programs  and  Services 

James  A  Drake,  PhD,  Executive  Director,  Greenville  Higher  Education  Center 

Myra  C.  Marshall,  MEd,  Director,  Telecampus 

Undergraduate  Studies 

Jerome  V.  Reel,  Jr.,  PhD,  Vice  Provost  and  Dean 

Joseph  F.  Boykin,  Jr.,  MS,  Director,  Libraries 

George  E.  Carter,  PhD,  Director,  Academic  Services 

David  D.  Scherrep,  MA,  Associate  Director,  Cooperative  Education 

John  L.  Stevenson,  PhD,  Director,  Honors  Program 

Marty  H.  Williams,  MS,  Director,  Cooperative  Education 

libraries 

Joseph  F  Boykin,  MS,  Director 

Richard  W.  Meyer,  MS,  Associate  Director 

Deana  L  Astle,  MA,  Head,  Technical  Services  Division 

Peggy  H.  Cover.  MLS,  Head,  Reference  Unit 

Maureen  Harris,  MSLS,  Head,  Public  Documents  Unit 

Teresa  A.  Jefferson.  BS,  Head,  Circulation  Unit 

Deborah  S  Johnson,  Head,  Gunnin  Architectural  Library 

Steven  D.  Johnson.  MLS.  Head.  Monograph  Acquisitions  Unit 

Michael  F.  Kohl,  MS,  Head,  Special  Collections  UnU 

Marsha  J.  McCurley,  MLS,  Head.  Cataloging  Unit 


University  Research 

G.  Jay  Gogue,  Vice  President 

Charles  K.  Watt.  PhD.  Associate  Vice  President 

Computing  and  Information  Technology 

Christopher  J.  Duckenfield,  PhD,  Vice  Provost 

George  D.  Alexander,  MS,  Director,  Administrative  Programming  Services 

David  B.  Bullard.  MS.  Director,  Computer  Systems  and  Operations 

Charles  C.  Heck.  BA,  Director.  Consulting  and  Technical  Services 

James  V   Hopkins  IM,  Director.  Marketing  and  Customer  Support 

John  M.  Rusnak.  MS.  Director,  Information  Systems  Development 
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Colleges 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCES 

T.  Ross  Wilkinson,  PhD,  Dean,  Academic  Affairs 

James  R.  Fischer,  PhD,  Dean  for  Agricultural  Research;  Director,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

Byron  K.  Webb,  PhD,  Dean  and  Director,  Cooperative  Extension  Service 

Donald  C.  Coston,  PhD,  Associate  Dean  and  Director,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

James  H.  Daniels,  EdD,  Associate  Dean,  Administration  and  Development 

William  A.  Ward,  PhD,  Director,  International  Program 

Garnett  L.  Bradford,  PhD,  Head,  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  Sociology 

Glen  C.  Shinn,  PhD,  Head,  Department  of  Agricultural  Education 

Richard  O.  Hegg,  PhD,  Head,  Department  of  Agricultural  and  Biological  Engineering 

Ralph  E.  Franklin,  PhD,  Head,  Department  of  Agronomy  and  Soils 

Charles  W.  Foley,  PhD,  Head,  Department  of  Animal,  Dairy,  and  Veterinary  Sciences 

D.  Lamar  Robinette,  PhD,  Head,  Department  of  Aquaculture,  Fisheries,  and  Wildlife 

Sidney  B.  Hays,  PhD,  Head,  Department  of  Entomology 

Ronald  J.  Kendall,  PhD,  Head,  Department  of  Environmental  Toxicology 

Wilbert  P.  Byrd,  PhD,  Head.  Department  of  Experimental  Statistics 

Ronald  D.  Galyean,  PhD,  Head,  Department  of  Food  Science 

Jere  A.  Brittian,  PhD,  Acting  Head,  Department  of  Horticulture 

Ottie  J.  Dickerson,  PhD,  Head,  Department  of  Plant  Pathology  and  Physiology 

Bruce  Glick,  PhD,  Head,  Department  of  Poultry  Science 

COLLEGE  OF  ARCHTTECrURE 

Jfimes  F.  Barker,  MArch,  Dean 

Lamar  H.  Brown,  BArch,  Asstxuite  Dean 

Gayland  B.  Witherspoon,  MSAirch,  Associate  Dean 

John  D.  Jacques,  MPhil,  Head,  Department  of  Architectural  Studies 

Roger  W.  Liska,  EdD,  Head,  Department  of  Construction  Science 

John  T.  Acorn,  MFA,  Head,  Department  of  Visual  Arts  and  History 

Jose  R  Caban,  MOD,  Head,  Department  of  Planning  Studies 

COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE  AND  EMDUSTOY 

Ryan  C.  Amadier,  PhD,  Dean 

Ralph  D.  Elliott,  PhD,  Associate  Dean,  Executive  Education  and  Development 

Jimmy  D.  Sheriff,  PhD,  Assocta/e  Dean 

G.  Richard  Thompson,  PhD,  Assistant  Dean 

Jerry  E.  Trapnell,  PhD,  Director,  School  of  Accountancy 

Michael  T.  Maloney,  PhD,  Head,  Department  of  Economics 

Rodney  H.  Mabry,  PhD,  Head,  Department  of  Finance 

William  H.  Hendrix,  PhD,  Head,  Department  of  Management 

Norman  Kangun,  DBA,  Head,  Department  of  Marketing 

S.  Joey  Nimmer,  Director,  Small  Business  Development  Center 

Douglas  V.  Rippy,  PhD,  Director,  School  cf  Textiles 

COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

Gordon  W.  Gray,  EdD,  Dean 

William  E.  West,  PhD,  Associate  Dean 

Gregory  R.  Weisenstein,  EdD,  Assistant  Dean 

Tyler  B.  Huneycutt  III,  MS,  Col,  USAF,  Head,  Department  of  Aerospace  Studies 

Richard  L.  Blackbourn,  EdD,  Head,  Department  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 

D.  Henry  Pate,  Jr.,  EdD,  Head,  Department  of  Industrial  Education 

Gregory  K  Clodfelter,  MS,  LTC,  USA,  Head,  Department  of  Military  Science 

Ida  C.  Briscoe,  EdD,  Director,  Field  Experiences 

Thomas  I.  Parks,  PhD,  Director,  Extension  and  Public  Relations 
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COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

J  Charles  Jennett,  FW),  PE.  Dean 

William  B.  Barlage,  Jr..  PhD,  Associate  Dtan 

A.  Wayne  Bennett,  PhD,  PE,  Associate  Dean 

Walter  E  Castro.  PhD.  PE,  Assistant  Dean 

Richard  O.  Hegg,  PhD,  Head.  Department  of  Agricultural  and  Biological  Engineering 

Andreas  F.  von  Recum,  PhD,  Head,  Department  of  Bioengineering 

Gordon  Lewis,  PhD,  Head,  Department  of  Ceramic  Engineering 

Charles  H.  Barron,  Jr.,  PhD,  Head,  Department  of  Chemical  Engineering 

Russell  H.  Brown,  PhD,  PE,  Head,  Department  of  Civil  Engineering 

L.  Wilson  Pearson,  PhD,  Head,  Department  of  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering 

Thomas  M    Keinath,  PhD,  Head,  Department  of  Environmental  System  Engineering 

Michael  S.  Leonard,  PhD.  PE,  Head,  Department  of  Industrial  Engineering 

Christian  E.  Przirembel.  PhD,  Head,  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering 

Eric  H.  Snider,  PhD,  PE,  Director,  Continuing  Engineering  Education 

Dewitt  A.  Latimer,  MS,  Director,  Engineering  Computer  Operations 

Ronald  J.  Kopczyk,  MS,  PE,  Director,  Engineering  Services 

COLLEGE  OF  FOREST  AND  RECREATION  RESOURCES 

Benton  H.  Boot,  DF,  Dean 

Lawrence  R.  Allen,  PhD,  Head,  Department  of  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management 

Michael  A.  Taras.  PhD.  Head,  Department  of  Forest  Resources 

COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

Robert  A.  Waller,  PhD.  Dean 

Ronald  W.  Moran,  PhD,  Assistant  Dean 

James  R.  Andreas,  PhD,  Head,  Department  of  English 

David  M.  Nicholas,  PhD,  Head,  Department  of  History 

Judith  M.  Melton,  PhD,  Head,  Department  of  Languages 

Clifton  S  M.  Egan,  MFA,  Head,  Department  of  Performing  Arts 

Stuart  Silvers.  PhD.  Head,  Department  of  Philosophy  and  Religion 

Charles  W.  Dunn,  PhD,  Head,  Department  of  Political  Scunce 

Eugene  H.  Galluscio.  PhD.  Head,  Department  of  Psychology 

Richard  F.  Larson.  PhD,  Head,  Department  of  Sociology 

COLLEGE  OF  NURSING 

Opal&Hipps,EdD,Cton 

Priscilla  M.  Wine.  EdD,  Associate  Dean 

Robbie  B.  Hughes,  EdD,  Head,  Department  of  Instruction 

Sara  E.  Barger,  DPA.  Head,  Department  of  Professional  Development  and  Services 

Mary  de  Chesnay,  DSN,  Head,  Department  of  Research 

COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCES 

Bobby  E.  Wixson,  Y^D.Dean 

Lewis  M.  Duncan  III,  PhD,  Associate  Dean 

Doris  R  Helm.1,  PYxD,  Associate  Dean 

Jack  E  Lihen,  PhD,  Head,  Department  ofBmlogical  Sciences 

William  M.  Surver,  PhD,  Acting  Head,  Biology  Program 

John  D.  Petersen,  PhD,  Head,  Department  of  Chemistry 

Albert  J.  Turner,  Jr..  PhD.  Head,  Department  of  Computer  Science 

Villard  S.  GrifTin,  Jr..  PhD.  Acting  Head,  Department  of  Earth  Scunce 

Richard  D.  Ringeisen.  PhD.  Head.  Department  of  Mathematical  Scunce$ 

Malcolm  J.  B.  Paynter.  PhD,  Head,  Department  of  Microbiology 

Peter  J.  McNulty,  PhD.  Head,  Department  of  Physics  and  Astronomy 


General  Information 


HISTORY 

When  one  man  of  wisdom  and  foresight  can  look  among  the  despair  of  trou- 
bled times  and  imagine  what  could  be,  great  things  can  happen.  That's  what 
the  University's  namesake,  Thomas  Green  Clemson,  was  able  to  do  in  the 
post-Civil  War  days. 

He  looked  upon  a  South  that  lay  in  economic  ruin,  once  remarking  that 
"conditions  are  wretched  in  the  extreme"  and  that  "people  are  quitting  the 
land."  Still,  among  the  ashes  he  saw  hope. 

Mr.  Clemson  envisioned  what  could  be  possible  if  the  South's  youth  were 
given  an  opportunity  to  receive  instruction  in  scientific  agriculture  and  the 
mechanical  arts. 

He  once  wrote,  "The  only  hope  we  have  for  the  advancement  of  agricul- 
ture (in  the  U.S.)  is  through  the  sciences,  and  yet  there  is  not  one  single  insti- 
tution on  this  continent  where  a  proper  scientific  education  can  be  obtained." 
When  he  was  president  of  the  Pendleton  Farmers  Society  in  1866,  Mr. 
Clemson  served  on  a  committee  whose  purpose  was  to  promote  the  idea  of 
founding  an  institution  for  "educating  the  people  in  the  sciences"  and  "which 
will  in  time  secure  permanent  prosperity." 

When  he  died  on  April  6,  1888,  it  set  in  motion  a  series  of  events  which 
marked  the  start  of  a  new  era  in  higher  education  in  the  state  of  South  Caro- 
lina, especially  in  the  study  of  science,  agriculture,  and  engineering. 

Mr.  Clemson's  passing  set  the  stage  for  the  founding  of  the  university 
which  bears  his  name — the  beginning  of  a  true  "people's  university"  which 
opened  the  doors  of  higher  education  to  all  South  Carolinians,  rich  and  poor 
alike. 

In  his  will,  Mr.  Clemson  bequeathed  the  Fort  Hill  plantation  and  a  consid- 
erable sum  from  his  personal  assets  for  the  establishment  of  an  educational 
institution  of  the  kind  he  envisioned.  He  left  a  cash  endowment  of  approxi- 
mately $80,000  as  well  as  the  814-acre  Fort  Hill  estate,  to  South  Carolina  for 
such  a  college.  The  biggest  obstacle  in  the  creation  of  an  agricultural  col- 
lege— the  initial  expense — was  removed  by  Mr.  Clemson's  bequest. 

In  November  1889,  Governor  Richardson  signed  the  bill  accepting  Thom- 
as Clemson's  gift.  Soon  after,  a  measure  was  introduced  to  establish  the 
Clemson  Agricultural  College,  with  its  trustees  becoming  custodians  of  Mor- 
rill Act  and  Hatch  Act  funds  made  available  for  agricultural  education  and 
research  purposes  by  federal  legislative  acts. 

The  founding  of  Clemson  Agricultural  College  supplanted  the  South  Caro- 
lina College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanics,  which  had  opened  in  Columbia 
in  1880. 

Today,  more  than  a  century  later,  the  University  is  much  more  than  its 
founder  ever  could  have  imagined  or  hoped  for.  With  its  diverse  learning 
and  research  facilities,  the  University  provides  an  educational  opportunity 
not  only  for  the  people  of  the  State,  as  Mr.  Clemson  dreamed,  but  for 
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thousands  of  young  men  and  women  throughout  the  country  and  the  world. 

This  confirmed  bachelor  came  to  the  foothills  of  South  Carolina  when  he 
married  Anna  Maria  Calhoun,  daughter  of  South  Carolina's  famous  states- 
man John  C.  Calhoun. 

Bom  in  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Clemson  was  educated  at  schools  both  in  the 
United  States  and  France,  where  he  attended  lectures  at  the  Royal  School  of 
Mines,  studied  with  prominent  scientists  in  the  private  laboratories  of  the 
Sorbonne  Royal  College  of  France,  and  received  his  diploma  as  an  assayer 
from  the  Royal  Mint  in  Paris. 

Mr.  Clemson,  then  in  his  mid-20s,  returned  to  America  greatly  influenced 
by  his  European  studies.  He  became  a  great  advocate  of  the  natural  sciences, 
achieving  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  mining  engineer  and  a  theorist  in 
agricultural  chemistry.  He  also  was  a  gifted  writer  whose  articles  were  pub- 
lished in  the  leading  scientific  journals  of  his  day,  an  artist  and  a  diplomat 
who  represented  the  U.S.  government  as  charge' d'affaires  to  Belgium  for  al- 
most seven  years. 

Mr.  Clemson  had  a  lifelong  interest  in  farming  and  agricultural  affairs. 
He  served  as  the  nation's  first  superintendent  of  agricultural  affairs  (prede- 
cessor to  the  present  secretary  of  agriculture  position)  and  actively  promoted 
the  establishment  and  endowment  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College  in 
the  1850s. 

Although  he  is  remembered  today  for  these  accomplishments,  Thomas 
Clemson  made  his  greatest  historical  contribution  when,  as  a  champion  of 
formal  scientific  education,  his  life  became  intertwined  with  the  destiny  of 
educational  and  economic  development  in  South  Carolina.  Although  he  nev- 
er lived  to  see  it,  his  dedicated  efforts  culminated  in  the  founding  of  Clemson 
Agricultural  College. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Clemson  was  living  at  the  Fort  Hill  home- 
place  (the  John  C.  Calhoun  Mansion),  which  today  is  a  National  Historic 
Landmark  and  provides  a  historic  centerpiece  for  the  Clemson  University 
campus.  He  had  inherited  the  house  and  plantation  lands  of  his  famous 
father-in-law.  Senator  Calhoun,  upon  the  death  of  Mrs.  Clemson  in  1875. 

Clemson  College  formally  opened  in  July  1893,  with  an  enrollment  of  446. 
From  the  beginning,  the  college  was  an  all-male  military  school.  It  re- 
mained this  way  until  1955,  when  the  change  was  made  to  "civilian"  status 
for  students  and  Clemson  became  a  coeducational  institution.  In  1964,  the 
college  was  renamed  Clemson  University  as  the  state  legislature  formally 
recognized  the  school's  expanded  academic  offerings  and  research  pursuits. 

On  November  27,  1989,  the  University  observed  the  100th  anniversity  of 
the  State's  acceptance  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  Mr.  Clemson's  bequest. 

THE  CAMPUS 

The  University  campus,  located  on  the  former  homestead  of  statesman  John 
C.  Calhoun,  consists  of  approximately  1,400  acres.  Located  in  the  foothills  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  the  campus  has  an  elevation  of  800  feet  above  sea 
level  and  commands  an  excellent  view  of  the  mountains  to  the  north  and 
west,  some  of  which  attain  an  altitude  of  over  5000  feet. 

The  Southern  Railway  and  U.  S.  Highways  76  and  123  provide  easy  access 
to  the  city  of  Clemson  and  to  the  University. 
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Campus  architecture  is  a  pleasing  blend  of  traditional  and  modern  facili- 
ties enhanced  by  a  beautiful  landscape  of  towering  trees,  grassy  expanses, 
and  flowering  plants  and  shrubs.  Present  academic  and  administrative 
buildings  and  contents  on  campus  represent  an  insured  value  of  $627  mil- 
lion. Over  32,000  acres  of  forestry  and  agricultural  lands,  devoted  to  re- 
search, public  service,  and  4-H  activities  throughout  the  state  are  part  of 
Clemson  University's  real  estate  holdings.  Fort  Hill,  the  former  home  of 
John  C.  Calhoun  inherited  by  Thomas  Clemson,  and  the  Hanover  House  (lo- 
cated on  East  Campus),  are  listed  on  the  National  Register  of  Historical 
Places  and  are  open  to  the  public. 

The  Robert  Muldrow  Cooper  Library  and  its  reflection  pond  are  a  domi- 
nant feature  of  the  main  campus.  The  library  houses  over  1,500,000  books, 
microforms,  periodicals,  and  other  research  materials.  The  nearby  outdoor 
theater  provides  a  centrally  located  meeting  place  for  University  students 
and  alumni. 

The  Strom  Thurmond  Institute,  located  south  of  the  library,  was  dedicated 
on  April  22,  1989.  This  building  houses  institute  offices.  Senator  Thurmond's 
offices,  papers,  and  memorabilia,  and  special  collections  once  exhibited  in 
Cooper  Library.  The  Institute  is  part  of  an  instructional  and  public-service 
center  that  in  the  future  will  include  a  Performing  Arts  Center  (under  con- 
struction) and  a  Continuing  Education/Conference  Center. 

Several  campus  facilities  support  the  departments  of  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering. Riggs  Hall  currently  houses  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering 
and  Mechanical  Engineering;  Rhodes  Engineering  Research  Center — 
Bioengineering  and  Environmental  Systems  Engineering;  Olin  Hall — 
Ceramic  Engineering;  Earle  Hall — Chemical  Engineering;  Freeman  Hall — 
Industrial  Engineering;  Lowry  Hall — Civil  Engineering;  and  McAdams 
Hall — Agricultural  and  Biological  Engineering,  jointly  administered  by  the 
Colleges  of  Engineering  and  Agricultural  Sciences.  A  new  academic  facility 
of  approximately  100,000  gross  square  feet  is  in  the  design  phase.  When 
completed,  the  Engineering  Innovation  Center  will  house  Electrical  and 
Computer  Engineering  and  Mechanical  Engineering. 

The  Division  of  Agriculture  and  Natural  Sciences  has  teaching  and  re- 
search facilities  in  Barre  Hall,  Lehotsky  Hall,  Long  Hall,  McAdams  Hall, 
Newman  Hall,  the  Poole  Agricultural  Center,  and  the  new,  sophisticated 
Toxicology  Research  Laboratory.  Clemson  University  sells  its  famous  bleu 
cheese,  ice  cream,  and  other  prime  agricultural  products  to  the  public  at  the 
Agricultural  Sales  Center  in  Newman  Hall.  The  new  T.  Ed  Garrison  Show- 
and-Sell  Arena  houses  livestock  sales,  shows,  and  rodeos.  The  facility  seats 
approximately  5,000  spectators. 

The  College  of  Forest  and  Recreation  Resources  manages  forestry  re- 
search lands  in  Oconee,  Pickens,  and  Anderson  Counties.  The  Outdoor  La- 
boratory, bordering  Lake  Hartwell,  has  cabins,  recreational  buildings,  a  cen- 
tral lodge  and  open-air  facilities.  This  laboratory  provides  an  invaluable 
teaching  and  research  tool  for  the  Department  of  Parks,  Recreation,  and 
Tourism  Management.  The  Clemson  University  Botanical  Garden,  located 
on  East  Campus,  is  an  excellent  teaching  and  research  resource  and  a  plea- 
surable location  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  piedmont  region  of  South  Carolina. 

Long  Hall,  Jordan  Hall,  Kinard  Laboratory,  Martin  Hall,  and  Hunter  La- 
boratory for  Chemistry  contain  the  teaching  and  laboratory  facilities  of  the 
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College  of  Sciences. 

The  College  of  Nursing  Center,  built  in  1978,  is  between  Strode  Tower  and 
Schilletter  Dining  Hall.  Redfern  Health  Center,  a  student  health  service  and 
infirmary,  contains  eleven  beds  and  also  serves  as  an  out-patient  clinic. 

Lee  Hall  houses  the  College  of  Architecture.  The  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
housed  in  Strode  Tower,  has  classrooms  and  laboratories  located  in  Daniel 
Hall,  historical  Hardin  Hall,  Martin  Hall,  and  Brackett  Hall.  The  Brackett 
Hall  renovation  (under  construction)  will  provide  expanded  academic  and 
administrative  space  for  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

The  College  of  Commerce  and  Industry  continues  its  rapid  growth.  Sir- 
rine  Hall  and  the  Clemson  Apparel  Research  Facility  contain  the  colleges 
academic,  administrative,  and  research  space.  Historical  Tillman  Hall 
houses  the  College  of  Education  and  the  Clemson  University  Visitors  Center. 

Fike  Recreation  Center  contains  handball  and  basketball  courts,  a  swim- 
ming pool  and  diving  tank,  and  multipurpose  rooms  that  support  a  variety  of 
student  programs.  Outdoor  and  indoor  tennis  courts  on  West  Campus,  in- 
tramural fields  and  a  golf  practice  range  also  provide  students,  faculty,  and 
staff  access  to  recreational  facilities. 

CLEMSON  UNIVERSITY  MISSIONS  STATEMENT 

Clemson  University  is  the  scientifically  oriented  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion established  by  the  citizens  of  South  Carolina  to  preserve,  enhance,  inter- 
pret, and  disseminate  the  body  of  human  knowledge.  As  a  publicly  assisted, 
comprehensive  land-grant  institution,  Clemson  serves  the  State,  the  nation 
as  a  whole,  and  the  international  community  through  teaching,  research, 
and  public  service  activities. 

The  original  philosophy  guiding  the  University's  mission  appeared  in  the 
enabling  legislation  of  the  Morrill  Land  Grant  Act  of  1862,  the  will  of  Thom- 
as Green  Clemson  which  calls  for  the  establishment  of  a  "high  seminary  of 
learning,"  and  the  Act  of  Acceptance  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina.  Subsequent  broadening  of  the  general  mission  occurred 
with  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887,  the  Smith-Lever  Act 
of  1914,  and  National  Sea  Grant  Act  of  1966.  Further  refinements  are  elabo- 
rated in  the  South  Carolina  Master  Plan  for  Higher  Education  set  forth  in 
1979  by  the  South  Carolina  Commission  on  Higher  Education  and  through 
the  focus  of  the  Second  Century  Plan  initiated  by  the  University  in  1986. 

To  fulfill  its  historic,  expanded,  and  evolving  mission.  Clemson  offers  un- 
dergraduate and  graduate  programs  within  nine  colleges  and  a  graduate 
school  to  a  diversified  on-campus  student  body  and  to  a  variety  of  audiences 
through  continuing  education  courses  on  and  off  campus.  The  institution's 
role  within  the  State  of  South  Carolina  is  fulfilled  through  its  mandated 
thrusts  in  agriculture  and  natural  resources,  architecture,  engineering,  tex- 
tiles, basic  sciences  and  technologies,  and  through  an  expanded  role  which 
also  addresses  the  State's  cultural  and  economic  needs  through  emphases  in 
health  sciences,  business,  education,  and  the  liberal  arts.  Clemson  Universi- 
ty's response  to  public  service  is  dynamic  and  unique.  It  is  reflected  through 
the  expertise  of  each  of  its  colleges,  the  S.  C.  Experiment  Station,  the  Clemson 
University  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  and  numerous  regulatory  pro- 
grams which  provide  technical  assistance,  continuing  education,  technology 
transfer,  and  extension  activities  commensurate  with  life  in  a  changing 
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world  and  a  global  society. 

The  fulfillment  of  Clemson's  mission  rests,  with  its  faculty,  who,  individu- 
ally, collectively,  and  in  cooperation  with  all  University  personnel  gather,  in- 
terrupt, and  disseminate  knowledge;  generate  new  knowledge  independent- 
ly and  in  conjunction  with  colleagues  and  students;  stimulate  creative 
thought  and  expression;  foster  speculative  and  critical  thought;  groom  lead- 
ers; initiate  progressive  change;  prepare  students  to  cope  with  the  world  as  it 
is,  contribute  to  developing  a  better  world,  and  appreciate  the  interconnect- 
edness  of  modern  life;  and  advance  the  common  good  by  anticipating  and  de- 
vising new  solutions  for  intellectual,  scientific,  social,  and  technical  problems. 

As  stewards  to  taxpayers,  alumni,  donors,  and  students,  Clemson  Univer- 
sity will  husband  its  resources;  engage  in  strategic  planning;  implement,  di- 
rect, and  review  authorized  programs,  modifying  goals  and  operations  as 
deemed  necessary;  and  assess  student,  faculty,  and  administrative  perfor- 
mance regularly  and  in  accordance  with  norms  upheld  by  both  the  Univer- 
sity's evaluative  procedures  and  those  of  appropriate  professional  societies. 

ACCREDITATION 

Clemson  University  is  accredited  by  the  Commission  on  Colleges  of  the 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools  to  award  the  Bachelor's,  Mas- 
ter's, Specialist,  and  Doctor's  degrees.  Curricula  are  accredited  by  Accredita- 
tion Board  for  Engineering  and  Technology,  American  Assembly  of  Colle- 
giate Schools  of  Business,  Computing  Sciences  Accreditation  Board,  Council 
on  Accreditations  of  the  National  Recreation  and  Park  Association,  National 
Architectural  Accrediting  Board,  National  Association  of  State  Directors  of 
Teacher  Education  and  Certification,  National  Council  for  Accreditation  of 
Teacher  Education,  National  League  for  Nursing,  and  Society  of  American 
Foresters.  Documentation  of  accreditation  may  be  reviewed  in  the  college 
deans'  offices. 

LIBRARIES 

Current  resources  and  facilities  of  Clemson's  libraries  make  Clemson  one  of 
the  most  important  research  institutions  in  the  Southeast.  Today,  the  librar- 
ies have  a  collection  of  over  one  and  a  half  million  items.  Outstanding  collec- 
tions of  journals,  books,  and  primary  research  materials  have  been  devel- 
oped in  many  areas,  especially  agriculture,  natural  and  physical  sciences, 
economics  and  technology.  In  the  social  sciences,  particularly  strong  manu- 
script collections  have  been  developed  around  the  papers  of  Vice  President 
John  C.  Calhoun,  South  Carolina  Governor  James  F.  Byrnes,  and  Senator 
Edgar  A.  Brown.  These  and  other  resources  are  drawn  on  by  scholars  from 
all  over  the  United  States,  Japan,  and  Europe.  The  library  recently  acquired 
the  papers  of  South  Carolina  Senator  Strom  Thurmond;  some  of  these  pa- 
pers are  now  available  for  research. 

Extensive  use  of  the  collection  is  made  by  borrowers  from  many  parts  of 
the  Southeast  through  modern,  efficient  techniques.  The  libraries  have  a 
computerized  catalog  and  circulation  system  called  LUIS.  This  makes  the 
collections  available  for  searching  by  terminals  inside  and  outside  the  library 
and  also  provides  accurate  circulation  control.  The  Cooper  Library  is  linked 
by  other  computer  terminals  to  more  than  6,000  libraries  through  OCLC, 
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Inc.,  for  cataloging  and  inter-library  loan  services.  Online  bibliographic  re- 
trieval is  available  through  DORIS,  with  more  than  15  databases  mounted 
locally.  In  addition,  the  powerful  data-base  searching  capabilities  of  BRS, 
Lockheed  and  SDC  search  services  are  available  through  do-it-yourself 
search  and  mediated  searches.  A  remote  center  with  terminals  accessing 
the  Clemson  mainframe  computer  is  available  in  the  library  as  well  as  a  mi- 
crocomputer laboratory. 

In  addition  to  the  Robert  M.  Cooper  Library,  the  University  libraries  con- 
sist of  Emery  A.  Gunnin  Architectural  Library  in  Lee  Hall;  Special  Collec- 
tions Unit,  holding  rare  books,  manuscripts  and  University  archives,  located 
in  the  Strom  Thurmond  Institute  building;  and  a  departmental  library  in 
Chemistry. 

Except  for  adjustments  in  scheduling  during  holiday  periods.  Cooper  Li- 
brary is  open  Monday-Thursday,  7:45  a.m. -1:00  a.m.;  Friday,  7:45  a.m.- 
11:00  p.m.;  Saturday,  10:00  a.m.-6:00  p.m.;  and  Sunday,  11:00  a.m. -1:00  a.m. 

Library  policy  requires  that  all  students  must  present  valid  I.D.  cards  to 
check  out  library  materials.  New  students  are  encouraged  to  visit  with  staff 
at  the  reference  desk  at  any  time  to  receive  assistance  with  learning  about 
the  Library  and  to  ask  questions  about  collections,  services,  and  policies. 

COMPUTING  FACBLITIES 

The  Clemson  University  Division  of  Computing  Information  Technology 
(DCIT)  supports  student  coursework  and  research  through  a  network  con- 
sisting of  a  NAS  AS/XL- V60  with  128  megabytes  of  main  memory  and  a 
vector  processor  running  the  MVS/XA  operating  system,  and  several  VAX 
computers  ranging  in  size  from  the  MicroVAX  II  to  the  VAX  8820.  Three 
VAXES— 8600,  8650,  and  8820— operate  as  VAXcluster  running  the  VAX/ 
VMS  operating  system.  A  VAX  8810  computer  running  the  Ultrix  operat- 
ing system  and  a  Floating  Point  Systems  T20  Hypercube  are  available.  Re- 
mote sites  containing  a  variety  of  computers,  terminals,  and  peripheral 
equipment  are  maintained  in  Martin,  Riggs,  Daniel,  Lee,  Lowry,  Jordan, 
Brackett,  Kinard,  Hunter,  Sirrine  and  Poole  halls  and  in  Cooper  Library. 
Dial-up  telephone  numbers  are  available  as  well  as  national  and  internation- 
al network  access. 

INTERNATIONAL  PROGRAMS  AND  SERVICES 

Clemson  University  provides  a  number  of  opportunities  for  students  to  gain 
a  global  perspective,  increase  their  knowledge  of  other  countries  and  lan- 
guages, and  develop  cross-cultural  sensitivities. 

International  Student  Exchange  Program  (ISEP)  allows  an  undergradu- 
ate student  to  register  and  pay  tuition,  fees,  and  room  and  board  at  Clemson 
Universtiy  and  to  enroll  for  a  semester  or  year  at  one  of  more  than  seventy 
universities  worldwide.  As  an  ISEP  participant,  one  enrolls  as  a  regular  stu- 
dent at  the  host  institution  takes  the  same  courses,  and  participates  in  the 
same  activities  as  regularly  enrolled  students  at  the  foreign  institution. 
Transfer  credit  is  available  upon  approval.  Application  deadlines  are  nor- 
mally in  February. 

Clemson  University  colleges  that  participate  in  studies  abroad  include 
Commerce  and  Industry,  Engineering,  and  Liberal  Arts.    The  College  of 
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Architecture  offers  a  program  in  Italy  for  Architecture  majors.  In  addition, 
there  are  a  variety  of  excellent  opportunities  for  study  abroad  under  the 
sponsorship  of  other  United  States  colleges  and  international  organizations. 

For  more  information  about  the  programs  above,  contact  either  the  Office 
of  International  Programs  and  Services,  E-201  Martin  Hall;  the  Vice  Pro- 
vost for  Undergraduate  Studies,  209  Sikes  Hall;  or  any  of  the  colleges  above. 

COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION 

The  Cooperative  Education  Program  is  a  planned  program  in  which  stu- 
dents at  the  University  combine  alternate  periods  of  academic  study  and 
periods  of  related  work  with  a  participating  business,  industry,  agency,  or  or- 
ganization. The  work  periods  normally  take  place  during  the  sophomore 
and  junior  years  (including  summers),  while  the  freshman  and  senior  years 
are  spent  in  full-time  study. 

Students  qualify  for  participation  in  the  Cooperative  Education  Program 
by  satisfactory  completion  of  thirty  semester  hours  of  academic  work. 
Transfer  students  may  qualify  in  one  semester.  Three,  four,  or  five  co-op 
work  periods  are  projected  and  included  in  each  student  referral.  Usually 
two  students  from  the  same  academic  area  are  paired  to  fill  a  full-time  work 
position  with  a  participating  employer.  While  one  student  is  at  work,  the 
other  is  enroUed  in  classroom  study  at  the  University. 

Students  enrolled  in  the  Cooperative  Education  program  pay  a  registra- 
tion fee  of  $15  each  semester  or  summer  session  which  coincides  with  their 
work  period.  That  fee  enables  students  to  maintain  student  status  and  par- 
ticipate in  student  activities  and  services  that  are  normally  associated  with 
being  enrolled  at  the  University.  However,  the  fee  does  not  cover  the  cost  of 
tuition  for  academic  courses,  health  service,  or  any  of  the  other  benefits  nor- 
mally associated  with  the  standard  University  fee.  In  responding  to  insu- 
rance, tax,  loans,  and  other  questionnaires  about  status,  the  University  clas- 
sifies a  student  on  work  assignment  to  be  a  full-time  continuing  student.  The 
work  assignment  is  considered  an  integral  part  of  the  student's  education, 
but  no  academic  credit  is  awarded  for  this  experience. 

The  Cooperative  Education  Program  is  offered  to  students  enrolled  in  aca- 
demic departments  or  programs  in  the  Colleges  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  Ar- 
chitecture, Commerce  and  Industry,  Education,  Engineering,  Forest  and 
Recreation  Resources,  Liberal  Arts,  and  Sciences. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION 

The  mission  of  the  South  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  is  to  de- 
velop knowledge  through  research  that  will  provide  the  database  of  infor- 
mation which  South  Carolina's  citizens  require  to  make  intelligent  decisions 
on  matters  concerning  agriculture,  natural  resources,  and  the  rural  envi- 
ronment. Over  the  years,  Experiment  Station  scientists  have  made  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  agriculture,  from  the  development  of  an  effective  fowl 
cholera  vaccine  to  the  development  of  commerically  successful  crop  varie- 
ties. They  work  in  new  scientific  areas  such  as  packaging,  ornamental  hor- 
ticulture, aquaculture,  genetic  engineering,  and  biotechnology. 

The  SCAES  began  in  1886  when  the  State's  General  Assembly  established 
the  Agricultural  Farms  and  Station  at  the  University  of  South  Carolina  in 
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Columbia.  In  1889,  this  research  facility  was  renamed  the  South  Carolina 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  was  moved  to  the  Clemson  Agricultu- 
ral College.  The  SCAES  now  funds  scientists  and  research  projects  in  nu- 
merous departments  and  colleges  throughout  Clemson  University.  In  addi- 
tion, four  research  and  education  facilities  are  located  in  Blackville, 
Florence,  Charleston,  and  Columbia. 

The  SCAES's  annual  budget  of  approximately  $20  million  finances  the  ef- 
forts of  about  120  research  scientists  and  275  support  personnel.  Nearly 
12,000  acres  are  involved  in  research  activities. 

CLEMSON  UNIVERSITY  FOUNDATION 

The  Clemson  University  Foundation  is  a  nonprofit  organization  which  solic- 
its, manages,  and  administers  gifts  made  from  private  sources  to  the  aca- 
demic programs  at  Clemson  University. 

Originally  chartered  in  1933,  it  was  restructured  in  1987  to  more  effec- 
tively serve  the  overall  Institutional  Advancement  program  at  the  Universi- 
ty. 

There  are  29  voting  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  who  oversee  the 
Foundation's  activities.  At  least  16  of  the  24  elected  directors  are  alumni  of 
the  University.  Other  voting  directors  include  the  president  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Clemson  University  Alumni  Association  and  the  president  and 
the  vice  president  of  IPTAY.  The  president  of  Clemson  University,  the  vice 
president  for  Institutional  Advancement,  the  vice  president  for  Business  and 
Finance,  and  the  associate  vice  president  for  Development  and  the  directors 
of  Gift  Management  and  Information  System  serve  as  ex-officio  directors. 
The  vice  president  for  Institutional  Advancement  serves  as  the  executive  of- 
ficer for  the  Foundation. 

The  Foundation  operates  with  a  heavy  emphasis  on  an  effective  commit- 
tee structure  that  reports  through  an  executive  committee  to  the  full  board. 
An  administrative  division — the  Administrative  Council — includes  commit- 
tees that  direct  their  attention  to  real  estate,  investments,  policy  and  bylaws 
and  nominations.  A  fund-raising  division — the  Development  Council — 
oversees  committees  responsible  for  the  Clemson  Loyalty  Fund;  planned 
gifts;  major  gifts  and  corporate  and  foundation  solicitation.  Working  directly 
with  the  executive  committee  is  an  executive  committee  for  The  Campaign 
for  Clemson. 

Market  value  of  the  assets  of  the  foundation  as  of  June  1989  was  approxi- 
mately $40  million. 

CLEMSON  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

The  Clemson  Alumni  Association  has  been  recognized  on  numerous  occa- 
sions over  its  history  as  one  of  the  top  such  organizations  in  the  country.  The 
mission  of  the  Alumni  Association  includes  three  primary  actions:  serving, 
involving,  and  informing.  The  Association  stresses  service  to  its  60,000-plus 
alumni  and  to  a  student  body  of  16,000.  Regular  programs  designed  to 
strengthen  the  high  loyalty  and  great  interest  that  alumni  have  in  their 
Alma  Mater  are  conducted  both  on  and  off  campus.  Some  65  Clemson  Clubs 
are  located  throughout  the  United  States,  and  Clemson  graduates  are 
located    in    every   state    and    most    foreign    countries    throughout    the 
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world.  Reunions,  student  alumni  programs,  and  continuing  education  pro- 
grams also  form  the  basis  for  a  varied  array  of  services  to  benefit  Clemson 
and  Clemson  alumni. 

All  functions  and  services  of  the  National  Clemson  Alumni  Association  are 
coordinated  out  of  offices  located  in  the  Clemson  Alumni  Center,  a  campus 
focal  point  that  was  built,  furnished,  and  equipped  entirely  by  gifts  from 
alumni,  especially  for  that  purpose.  Accurate  records  of  addresses,  employ- 
ment, and  biographical  information  are  kept  on  alumni  of  the  Institution  as 
well  as  on  thousands  of  former  students  who  express  a  desire  to  be  involved 
with  the  University  and  its  alumni  program. 

A  regular  publication  program  keeps  active  alumni,  friends,  and  parents 
aware  of  what  Clemson  is  doing  through  its  outstanding  programs  in  teach- 
ing, research,  and  public  service.  The  Clemson  World  magazine  is  pub- 
lished quarterly  and  the  Clemson  World  News  tabloid  is  also  published  quar- 
terly. 

Traditional  programs  such  as  the  Alumni  Distinguished  Service  Awards, 
Professorships,  R.  F.  Poole,  Frank  Jervey,  and  Alumni  Presidential  Scholars; 
and  awards  for  distinguished  teaching,  outstanding  research,  and  high  pub- 
lic service  are  recognized  as  the  most  prestigious  of  their  kind  on  campus. 
Alumni  are  continually  involved  in  developing  new  sources  of  enhancement 
for  the  educational  programs  of  the  University. 

RESERVE  OFFICERS  TRAINING  CORPS 

The  Departments  of  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  both  maintain  ROTC  units 
at  Clemson  University.  Their  mission  is  to  produce  officers  of  high  quality  to 
pursue  both  technical  and  nontechnical  careers  in  the  U.S.  Army  and  Air 
Force.  Both  two-  and  four-year  programs  are  available.  The  four-year  pro- 
gram consists  of  the  basic  course  for  freshmen  and  sophomores  and  the  ad- 
vanced course  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

Scholarships  are  available  to  selected  ROTC  students.  Each  scholarship 
pays  for  tuition,  books,  and  laboratory  expenses,  in  addition  to  $100  per 
month  during  the  school  year.  Nonscholarship  advanced  cadets  also  receive 
$100  per  month.  Basic  course  credit  may  be  awarded  to  students  having  one 
or  more  years  of  military  service. 

Selected  advanced  Air  Force  cadets  receive  flight  training  at  government 
expense. 

Cadets  who  complete  the  Advanced  or  Professional  Course  and  satisfy 
commissioning  requirements  as  established  by  law  and/or  regulations  are 
appointed  Second  Lieutenants.  Ample  opportunity  exists  for  graduate  study 
in  both  services,  with  temporary  deferments  possible. 

GRADUATE  STUDY 

Programs  leading  to  graduate  degrees  from  Clemson  University  are  availa- 
ble in  nine  colleges — Agricultural  Sciences,  Architecture,  Commerce  and 
Industry,  Education,  Engineering,  Forest  and  Recreation  Resources,  Liberal 
Arts,  Nursing,  and  Sciences. 

For  information  concerning  advanced  degrees  see  The  Graduate  School 
Announcements  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  University  Graduate 
School 
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Admission  to  the  University  is  competitive  and  is  based  primarily  upon  high 
school  curriculum,  grades,  class  standing,  and  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test 
(SAT)  scores.  An  applicant's  intended  major  and  state  residency  also  receive 
consideration.  To  apply  for  admission  candidates  must  submit  a  high  school 
transcript  through  their  counselor  and  have  results  of  the  SAT  sent  directly 
from  the  College  Board  in  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  In  addition,  all  South 
Carolina  public  senior  colleges  and  universities  require  that  applicants  for 
freshman  admission  complete  the  following  courses  in  high  school: 

English  Four  credits  are  required,  including  at  least  two  having  strong 
grammar  and  composition  components,  at  least  one  in  English  literature, 
and  at  least  one  in  American  literature.  Completion  of  college  preparatory 
English  I,  II,  III,  and  IV  will  meet  these  requirements. 

Social  Studies  Three  credits  are  required,  including  one  unit  of  American 
History.  One-half  unit  of  government  and  one-half  unit  of  economics  are 
also  strongly  recommended. 

Mathematics  Three  credits  are  required,  including  Algebra  I  and  II.  Ge- 
ometry is  strongly  recommended  as  the  required  third  unit.  A  fourth  unit  is 
recommended  but  not  required. 

Laboratory  Science  Two  credits  are  required,  including  at  least  one  unit 
each  of  two  laboratory  sciences  chosen  from  biology,  chemistry,  or  physics.  A 
third  unit  of  a  laboratory  science  is  strongly  recommended. 

Foreign  Language  Two  credits  from  the  same  foreign  language  are  re- 
quired. 

PEIROTC  One  credit  in  either  physical  education  or  ROTC  is  required. 

Other  One  credit  is  required  in  advanced  mathematics  or  computer 
science  or  a  combination  of  these;  or  one  unit  of  world  history,  world  geogra- 
phy, or  Western  Civilization.  One  credit  in  PE/ROTC  completes  the  se- 
quence of  required  courses. 

The  SAT  examination  scores,  rank  in  class,  academic  preparation,  and 
recommendation  of  the  high  school  counselor  will  be  weighed  carefully  in 
the  decision-making  process.  The  applicant's  acceptance  will  be  confirmed 
upon  presentation  of  a  final  high  school  transcript  indicating  continued  aca- 
demic progress  and  graduation. 

Appeals  Any  freshman  or  transfer  candidate  who  is  denied  admission  may 
appeal  for  reconsideration  provided  the  student:  (1)  presents  new  informa- 
tion, such  as  improved  grades  and/or  class  rank,  improved  SAT  scores,  or 
College  Board  Achievement  Test  scores;  and  (2)  submits  a  letter  outlining 
their  rationale  for  the  appeal.  All  appeals  will  be  reviewed  by  the  Office  of 
Admissions.  In  some  instances,  appeals  will  be  referred  to  the  Admissions 
Exceptions  Committee. 

Admissions  Exceptions  If  it  is  not  possible  to  make  a  positive  decision  on  the 
basis  of  previous  academic  performance  and  SAT  scores,  other  factors  such 
as  special  talents  or  high  school  profile  may  be  considered.  Where 
appropriate,  the  Office  of  Admissions  will  refer  such  cases  to  the  Admissions 
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Exceptions  Committee. 

Transfer  Admission  All  transfer  applicants  must  have  original  transcripts 
of  their  records  sent  to  Clemson  directly  from  each  college  or  university  at- 
tended. Unless  so  stated  on  the  transcript,  the  candidate  should  present 
statements  of  honorable  dismissal  and  of  eligibility  to  return  to  the  institution 
last  attended.  Generally,  only  candidates  who  have  accumulated  30  semes- 
ter (45  quarter)  hours  of  work  with  a  cumulative  average  of  C+  will  be  con- 
sidered for  admission.  SAT  scores  are  required  of  some  transfer  students, 
and  high  school  transcripts  may  be  required  in  a  few  instances.  Candidates 
concerned  will  be  notified  individually  if  either  or  both  of  these  credentials 
are  needed. 

Special  Student  Status  The  special  student  classification  is  designed  for  high 
school  graduates  or  persons  at  least  19  years  of  age  who  have  no  interest  in 
pursuing  a  degree.  It  is  not  a  "trial  admission"  status  or  one  for  candidates 
who  apply  too  late  to  submit  credentials  for  consideration  for  regular  admis- 
sion. Applicants  denied  regular  admission  to  Clemson  are  not  eligible  to  apply 
as  special  students. 

None  of  the  usual  credentials  supporting  an  application  are  required  of 
such  applicants.  A  maximum  of  18  undergraduate  credit  hours  can  be  tak- 
en during  the  regular  semester  or  summer  sessions.  Although  it  is  possible  to 
enroll  in  immediately  succeeding  semesters  until  the  cumulative  maximum 
of  18  credit  hours  is  taken,  students  must  submit  a  new  application  for  each 
entrance  period.  Moreover,  preregistration  is  prohibited,  inasmuch  as  regu- 
lar Clemson  students  have  priority  for  enrollment  in  all  courses. 

Application  Forms  and  Dates  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  the  Office  of  Admissions,  Clemson  University,  Clemson,  South  Carolina 
29634-4024.  Application  forms  and  catalogs  for  all  1992  entry  dates  are 
available  beginning  September  1991.  Preliminary  application  forms  are 
available  anytime  for  those  who  wish  to  be  included  in  the  September  mail- 
ing, and  freshman  candidates  are  especially  encouraged  to  submit  prelimi- 
nary applications  and  sit  for  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  during  the 
spring  semester  of  their  junior  year. 

There  is  no  deadline  for  submitting  the  necessary  credentials.  However, 
candidates  should  understand  that  admission  is  closed  when  all  classroom 
space  has  been  committed.  The  majority  of  freshman  admission  decisions 
are  reached  during  the  period  November  through  March.  Transfer  stu- 
dents seeking  entrance  in  August  usually  are  notified  between  February  and 
July. 

Application  Fee/Admissions  Deposit  Candidates  must  submit  a  nonrefunda- 
ble fee  of  $25  with  their  applications.  Accepted  candidates  are  required  to 
submit  a  $100  admissions  deposit.  This  fee  is  not  applicable  toward  tuition 
and/or  other  University  fees. 

Housing  Applications  Forms  for  requesting  University  housing  are  enclosed 
with  applications  for  admission  but  must  be  returned  directly  to  Housing,  as 
the  two  applications  are  processed  by  separate  offices.  Upon  receipt  of  a  re- 
quest. Housing  office  personnel  will  forward  further  information  and  con- 
tracts in  the  order  in  which  the  requests  are  received.  Once  all  facilities  ap- 
pear to  be  committed,  students  will  be  notified  that  their  names  have  been 
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added  to  a  waiting  list 

Candidates  receiving  housing  contracts  must  complete  and  return  the 
form  with  a  $95  housing  deposit  in  accordance  with  the  due  date  stated. 
Those  returning  these  items  who  subsequently  are  accepted  for  admission 
are  guaranteed  housing.   The  $95  deposit  will  be  refunded  to  students  who 
reserved  housing  but  are  denied  admission  to  the  University. 

University  housing  is  limited  and  cannot  be  guaranteed  to  all  entering  stu- 
dents. New  freshmen  have  priority  over  transfer  students  for  the  fall  se- 
mester. Housing  packets  are  sent  out  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis  as 
the  applications  are  received. 

Entrance  Examinations  All  freshman  candidates  and  some  transfer  stu- 
dents must  submit  scores  for  the  SAT.  In  most  cases,  students  transferring 
from  accredited  colleges  need  not  submit  SAT  scores  if  they  have  earned 
thirty  or  more  transferable  semester  hours  with  a  C+  or  greater  average, 
based  on  a  four-point  grading  system.  Those  enrolled  in  technical  programs 
at  technical  and  community  colleges  usually  will  be  required  to  submit  SAT 
scores. 

For  August  enrollment,  it  is  recommended  that  students  complete  the  SAT 
no  later  than  the  preceding  December. 

Candidates  who  have  completed  the  required  tests  previously  may  have 
their  scores  reported  to  Clemson  by  directing  a  request  to  the  College  Board. 
Others  may  secure  a  College  Board  Student  Bulletin  and  an  application  for 
the  tests  from  their  local  high  school  or  from  the  Board's  Office,  CN  6200, 
Princeton,  New  Jersey  08541-6200.  Copies  of  student  reports  and  those  sub- 
mitted by  third  parties,  such  as  high  schools  and  colleges,  are  not  acceptable. 

CoUege  Board  Achievement  Tests  For  academic  placement,  the  majority  of 
prospective  freshmen  are  required  to  take  at  least  one  College  Board 
Achievement  Test:  Mathematics,  Level  II.  Although  most  decisions  are 
reached  without  benefit  of  achievement  test  results,  these  scores  sometime 
improve  one's  chances  for  admission.  For  applicants  attending  high  schools 
that  do  not  compute  class  rank,  it  may  be  helpful  to  take  English  and  one 
other  achievement  test,  in  addition  to  Mathematics,  Level  II  by  January  of 
the  senior  year. 

Mathematics  For  students  beginning  in  curricula  that  require  MTHSC 
101,  102,  106,  or  119  or  those  majoring  in  Prephysical  Therapy,  the  College 
Board  Mathematics  Achievement  Test,  Level  II  or  Level  lie  is  required.  The 
College  Board  Advanced  Placement  (AP)  examination  in  Calculus  is  the 
only  recognized  substitute.  Failure  to  sit  for  one  of  these  tests  will  result  in 
placement  in  remedial  work  that  will  not  apply  toward  mathematics  re- 
quirements. 

Language  Applicants  desiring  advanced  placement  in  a  foreign  language 
may  take  the  College  Board's  Achievement  Test,  the  Advanced  Placement 
Examination,  or  a  test  administered  during  summer  orientation  by  the  De- 
partment of  Languages  at  Clemson.  Advanced  placement  on  the  basis  of  an 
achievement  test  begins  with  a  score  of  450  or  higher  and  enables  a  student 
to  exempt  one  or  more  semesters,  depending  on  the  score  earned.  Credit  will 
be  awarded  after  completion  of  a  higher-level  (qualifying)  course  at  Clem- 
son with  a  grade  of  C  or  better. 

Credit  by  Examination  Students  may  receive  college  credit  by  completing 
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one  of  the  following  examinations: 

Advanced  Placement  Program  The  College  Board  Advanced  Placement 
Program  (AP)  provides  an  opportunity  for  highly  motivated  high  school  stu- 
dents to  begin  their  college  careers  during  the  last  year  or  two  of  high  school. 
AP  participants  take  college-level  courses  taught  in  their  high  schools,  sit  for 
nationally  administered  examinations  in  the  subjects  concerned,  and  submit 
test  scores  to  Clemson  for  credit.  Credit  is  awarded  to  those  earning  scores  of 
3,  4,  or  5  on  the  AP  examinations.  More  than  forty  percent  of  the  1990  fresh- 
man class  participated  in  the  program  with  seventy  percent  of  these  receiv- 
ing credit  for  one  or  more  courses. 

College  Board  College-Level  Examination  Program  (CLEP)  This  pro- 
gram has  very  limited  recognition  at  Clemson.  A  few  departments  accept 
credit  for  CLEP  subject-matter  examinations;  however,  CLEP  General  Ex- 
aminations are  not  recognized.  Credit  is  awarded  for  introductory-level 
courses  according  to  criteria  established  by  the  following  departments: 
Chemistry,  English  (composition  only),  and  Mathematical  Sciences  (algebra 
and  trigonometry  only — applicable  principally  in  agricultural  curricula 
permitting  use  of  MTHSC  105).  Numerical  scores  plus  essays,  required 
when  offered  as  part  of  a  CLEP  examination,  will  be  evaluated  by  the  appro- 
priate department.  CLEP  is  designed  primarily  for  adults  with  nontradition- 
al  learning  experiences;  it  is  not  generally  appropriate  for  freshmen. 

Transfer  Credit  Work  completed  at  other  accredited  institutions  with  a 
grade  of  C  or  higher,  including  appropriate  exemption  credit,  will  be  evalu- 
ated for  transfer  in  terms  of  equivalent  courses  included  in  the  Clemson  cur- 
riculum of  the  student's  choice.  This  does  not  guarantee  that  all  courses  tak- 
en at  another  institution  will  be  accepted  for  transfer  and  use  in  Clemson 
curricula.  The  acceptability  of  each  course  and  exemption  will  be  based  on 
an  evaluation  by  the  faculty  concerned  and  will  be  managed  by  the  admis- 
sions staff. 

Students  transferring  may  select  the  curriculum  that  was  outlined  in  the 
Clemson  University  Announcements  at  the  time  they  entered  the  sending 
institution,  provided  that  they  have  been  in  continuous  enrollment.  Further, 
transfer  students  may  select  any  curriculum  adopted  subsequent  to  that  ini- 
tial curriculum.  After  enrolling  at  Clemson,  if  transfer  students  change 
from  one  major  to  another,  they  will  complete  all  of  the  requirements  in- 
cluded in  the  new  curriculum  that  are  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  change. 
Transfer  students  who  take  more  that  five  years  from  the  date  of  initial  en- 
rollment at  the  sending  institution  to  graduate  may  be  required  to  take  addi- 
tional coursework. 

Campus  Visits  and  Tours  The  University  Visitors  Center,  located  in  Tillman 
Hall,  is  open  Monday  through  Friday  from  8:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  year- 
round.  From  March  through  November  the  Center  is  also  open  on  Satur- 
day from  10:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.  and  Sunday  from  2:00  p.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  The 
office  is  closed  on  selected  University  holidays. 

Walking  tours  of  the  University  are  provided  to  better  acquaint  visitors 
with  the  Clemson  campus.  Tours  depart  from  the  Visitors  Center  at  10:00 
a.m.  and  2:00  p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday.  From  March  through  Novem- 
ber, tours  are  offered  at  10:00  a.m.  and  2:00  p.m.  on  Saturday  and  2:00  p.m. 
on  Sunday.    Tours  are  not  off"ered  during  exams  and  transitional  days  be- 
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tween  sessions,  with  the  exception  being  the  summer  months  of  June,  July 
and  August.  Tours  last  approximately  one  hour  and  are  preceded  by  a  10- 
minute  videotape  highlighting  Clemson  University.  Reservations  are  not 
required.  Thirty-minute  cassette  self-guided  tours  are  also  available.  For 
additional  information  and  to  verify  tour  times,  call  the  Visitors  Center  at 
(803)  656-4789. 

Prospective  students  are  also  welcome  to  visit  with  staff,  faculty,  and  stu- 
dents at  the  University.  Visits  can  be  made  to  the  Admissions  Office  without 
an  appointment  during  regular  office  hours  Monday  through  Friday,  8:00 
a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  It  is  best  to  avoid  visiting  the  campus  during  the  last  two 
weeks  of  August  and  the  first  week  of  January,  as  these  are  class  registration 
periods.  The  staff  and  faculty  cannot  always  assist  visitors  at  these  times. 

Candidates  for  the  College  of  Architecture  are  particularly  encouraged  to 
come  for  a  visit.  Prospective  students  will  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
programs  offered  with  a  faculty  member  and  tour  the  facilities.  Appoint- 
ments should  be  made  in  advance  by  contacting  that  College. 

Interviews  are  not  required  in  considering  candidates,  nor  will  the  results 
of  interviews  affect  admissions  decisions.  Rather,  the  purpose  is  to  provide 
candidates  the  opportunity  to  learn  more  about  the  University. 

Orientation  Program  The  University  offers  a  series  of  two-day  orientation 
programs  during  the  summer  months  for  entering  freshmen,  transfer  stu- 
dents, and  their  parents.  All  accepted  students  are  expected  to  attend  one  of 
the  sessions.  During  orientation  students  will  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
their  educational  objectives  with  an  adviser,  to  preregister  for  the  fall  semes- 
ter, and  to  learn  about  student  life.  Transfer  students  have  their  transcripts 
evaluated  and  select  appropriate  courses  for  their  first  semester  at  Clemson. 
Those  transferring  may  find  it  difficult  to  schedule  the  appropriate  courses  if 
they  fail  to  attend  one  of  the  first  nine  orientation  periods.  The  dates  for 
orientation  in  1991  are  as  follows: 


June  17,  18  July  11,  12 

June  20,  21  July  15, 16 

June  27,  28  July  18,  19i 

July  1,  2i  August  18,  192 
July  8.  9 


1 

IGood  choice  for  transfer  students  as  well  as  freshmen. 

^he  program  on  this  date  is  abbreviated,  and  it  is  especially  inappropriate  for  transfer  students.   Only 

foreign   students   and    American  students    living  great   distances   from  the  University  should  defer 

orientation  until  this  time 

International  Students  A  limited  number  of  well-qualified  students  from 
other  countries  are  accepted.  The  student  should  file  an  application  and  take 
the  College  Boards  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  and  Test  of  English  as  a 
Foreign  Language  (TOEFL).  Complete  transcripts  of  secondary  and  col- 
lege-level academic  work  also  must  be  submitted. 

ADMISSION  OF  POST-BACCALAUREATE  STUDENTS 

A  student  may  be  accepted  by  the  Graduate  School  as  a  post-baccalaureate 
student  if  he/she  applies  to  a  specific  graduate  degree  program  but  does  not 
have  the  appropriate  academic  background.  Such  a  student  must  be  recom- 
mended by  the  appropriate  department  or  program  chairperson  and  should 
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meet  all  other  requirements  for  admission  to  the  particular  degree  program 
with  respect  to  grade-point  ratio  and  standardized  test  scores.  A  student  in 
this  category  who  is  denied  admission  because  of  failure  to  meet  the  mini- 
mum requirements  has  access  to  the  same  appeal  procedure  as  does  any 
other  student  applying  to  the  Graduate  School. 

Applicants  will  be  classified  as  post-baccalaureate  student  if  they  are  not 
qualified  to  take  at  least  one  graduate  course  per  semester  which  can  be  in- 
cluded in  the  minimum  hours  required  for  the  graduate  degree.  Additional- 
ly, any  student  required  to  complete  more  than  eighteen  semester  hours  of 
undergraduate  credits  will  be  classified  as  post-baccalaureate.  Until 
such  time  that  the  required  number  of  undergraduate  credit  hours  is  less 
than  or  equal  to  eighteen  and  the  student  is  qualified  to  take,  each  semester,  a 
graduate  course  which  can  be  included  in  the  minimum  hours  required  for 
the  graduate  degree,  he/she  will  remain  classified  as  post-baccalaureate.  A 
department  or  a  student  may  request  post-baccalaureate  status  even  though 
the  above  criteria  are  satisfied. 

At  the  time  a  post-baccalaureate  student  becomes  eligible  for  classification 
as  a  graduate  student,  the  decision  as  to  eventual  admission  status  (full  or 
provisional)  will  be  made  according  to  criteria  utilized  by  the  department 
and  Graduate  School  for  all  other  applicants  to  the  particular  degree  pro- 
gram. The  post-baccalaureate  student  is  expected  to  maintain  a  B  average 
and  receive  no  grade  lower  than  C  in  order  to  qualify  for  admission  to  a 
graduate  program. 

Post-baccalaureate  students  may  enroll  in  the  same  number  of  credits  per 
semester  as  any  undergraduate  student  but  shall  not  enroll  in  graduate 
courses  or  receive  a  graduate  assistantship.  No  degree  or  certificate  shall  be 
awarded  to  students  in  a  post-baccalaureate  status  and  such  students  who 
subsequently  desire  to  obtain  an  additional  baccalaureate  degree  must  apply 
through  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Registration.  The  applicability  of  cred- 
its earned  toward  the  undergraduate  degree  will  be  determined  by  the  policy 
pertaining  to  transfer  students.  Tuition  and  fees  for  post-baccalaureate  stu- 
dents shall  be  those  applicable  to  undergraduates  with  the  exception  of  the 
application  fee  and  admissions  deposit. 

A  student  possessing  an  undergraduate  degree  or  a  graduate  degree  and 
who  wishes  to  enroll  in  specific  undergraduate  courses  for  reasons  other 
than  future  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  shall  not  be  classified  as  post- 
baccalaureate  and  shall  be  governed  by  policies  established  by  the  Office  of 
Admissions  and  Registration. 

READMISSION  OF  FORMER  UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 

Students  who  previously  have  attended  Clemson  and  who  wish  to  return 
must  secure  an  application  for  reentrance  from  the  Registrar's  Office.  Stu- 
dents who  have  attended  another  institution  while  away  must  submit  an  of- 
ficial transcript  from  that  institution.  Readmission  to  the  program  in  which 
the  student  was  previously  enrolled  is  not  always  automatic.  An  interview 
may  be  requested  by  the  department. 
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The  annual  State  Appropriation  Act  imposes  the  general  requirement  that 
student  fees  be  fixed  by  the  University  Board  of  Trustees.  The  Act  imposes 
two  specific  requirements  on  the  Board:  (1)  In  fixing  fees  applicable  to  aca- 
demic and  general  maintenance  and  operation  costs,  the  Board  must  main- 
tain a  minimum  student  fee  not  less  than  the  fee  charged  the  previous  year. 
(2)  In  fixing  fees  applicable  to  dormitory  rental,  dining  halls,  laundry,  infir- 
mary, and  all  other  personal  subsistence  expenses,  the  Board  must  charge 
students  an  amount  sufficient  to  fully  cover  the  cost  of  providing  such  facili- 
ties and  services. 

The  tuition  and  fees  for  all  undergraduate  students — full  or  part  time,  and 
auditing — are  shown  below.  Satisfactory  settlement  of  all  expenses  is  a  re- 
quirement for  completing  each  semester's  class  registration,  and  no  student 
is  officially  enrolled  until  all  past  due  accounts  have  been  satisfied. 

In  special  cases  the  University  will  accept,  at  the  beginning  of  a  semester,  a 
noninterest-bearing  promissory  note  for  a  portion  of  the  semester  housing 
and  semester  meal-plan  fee.  Amounts  up  to  $315  for  room  rent  and  $315  for 
5-  or  7-day  meal  plans  may  be  included  in  the  note.  In  such  cases,  a  note  for 
the  fall  semester  charges  will  be  due  October  1,  and  for  the  spring  semester, 
March  1.  Failure  to  pay  the  note  when  due  will  result  in  the  assessment  of 
late  fees,  denial  of  future  deferred  payment  note  privileges,  and  termination 
of  board  plan  and/or  cancellation  of  housing  contract. 

A  $95  advance  payment  of  room  rent  is  required  for  a  room  reservation 
for  the  fall  semester.  Currently  enrolled  students  who  expect  to  continue  en- 
rollment are  given  an  opportunity  to  make  room  reservations  and  pay  the 
$95  during  the  spring  semester  at  a  time  designated  by  the  Housing  Office. 
New  students  who  are  offered  on-campus  housing  accommodations  are  to 
pay  a  $95  advance  payment  of  room  rent  and  $100  admissions  deposit.  The 
$95  advance  payment  of  room  rent  and  the  $100  admissions  deposit  are  de- 
ducted from  the  amount  otherwise  due  for  the  first  semester  expenses.  All 
checks  and  money  orders  should  be  made  payable  to  Clemson  University. 
Any  check  given  in  payment  of  University  expenses  which  is  returned  un- 
paid by  the  bank  immediately  creates  an  indebtedness  by  the  student  to  the 
University. 

TUITION  AND  FEES 

Actual  charges  for  1991-92  are  not  known  when  the  catalog  is  printed.  The 
charges  reflected  below  are  for  1990-91  and  are  subject  to  change  as  condi- 
tions warrant 
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Resident  Nonresident 

Full-time  academic  fee $1,155.00        $3,220.00 

Part-time  academic  fee  (per  semester  hour) $      90.00        $  248.00 

Auditing  academic  fee  (per  semester  hour) $      45.00        $  124.00 

Staff  academic  fee  (per  semester  hour) $  45.00 

Graduate  assistant  academic  fee $  300.00 

Laboratory  fee  (per  laboratory);  nonrefundable 

after  last  day  to  add $  15.00 

Medical  fee  (Must  be  paid  by  full-time  students 

and/or  students  in  University  housing. ) $  80.00 

Residence  Halls  (per  semester) 

Johnstone  Hall  (Sections  A,  D-F) $  650.00 

Benet,  Bowen,  Bradley,  Cope,  Donaldson,  Geer, 
Johnstone  (Annexes  A,  F),  Norris,  Sanders, 

Wannamaker,  Young $  745.00 

Bamett,  Byrnes,  Lever,  Manning,  Mauldin,  Smith $  825.00 

Clemson  House  (room) $  815.00 

Clemson  House  (kitchenette) $  845.00 

Thomhill  Village  (four  occupants) $  895.00 

Calhoun  Courts  Apartments  (four  occupants) $1,005.00 

New  East  Campus  Apartments $1,030.00 

Study  and  Utility  Rooms $  600.00 

Family  Housing  (per  month) 

Townhouses $  240.00 

Duplex  -  2  BediDom $  260.00 

Duplex  -  3  Bedroom $  310.00 

Faculty  Houses $  320.00 

Board  Plans i 

Five-Day  Plan  (15  meals),  Monday  thru  Friday $  658.00 

Any  10  Plan  (10  meals),  Monday  thru  Sunday $  688.00 

Seven-Day  Plan  (21  meals),  Monday  thru  Sunday $  773.00 

Tiger  Stripe  Account  (declining  balance  accoimt) $  50.00 

Late  Registration  Service  Charge  Registration  for  classes  is  scheduled  for 
specific  days,  and  certain  definite  procedures  are  outlined  to  prevent  or  re- 
duce the  problems  incident  to  late  registration.  A  student  has  not  completed 
registration  until  all  required  steps  have  been  taken,  the  final  being  the  re- 
turn of  the  registration  form,  and  if  not  preregistered  for  classes  the  properly 
signed  class  registration  card  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Registration. 
Any  student  failing  to  complete  registration  on  the  specified  class  registra- 
tion days  will  incur  a  service  charge. 

Full-time  Status  Undergraduates  and  graduate  students  must  be  enrolled 
in  12  semester  hours  to  have  full-time  status.  Students  enrolled  for  less  than 
12  hours  or  who  drop  below  12  hours  may  become  ineligible  for  some  student 
services,  financial  aid,  or  other  beneficial  programs. 

Part-time  Status  Undergraduate  and  graduate  students  taking  less  than  12 

lAD  first-year  freshmen  who  live  in  University  housing  (excluding  Calhoun  Courts,  Clemson  House  ApartmenU, 
New  Student  Housing — East  Campus,  and  Thomhill  Village)  are  required  to  subscribe  to  one  of  the  three  board 
plans  for  their  first  two  semesters.  All  other  students  have  the  option  of  selecting  a  meal  plan  on  a  semester  basis  or 
paying  the  prevailing  cash  price  for  individual  meals. 
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semester  credit  hours  will  be  charged  each  semester  according  to  the  above 
schedule.  These  fees  do  not  provide  for  admission  to  athletic  events,  concert 
series,  and  other  such  activities. 

Returned  Checks  A  check  or  charge  card  given  in  payment  of  University 
expenses  or  a  check  cashed  by  the  University  that  is  returned  unpaid  by  the 
bank  immediately  creates  an  indebtedness  to  the  University.  The  Office  of 
Business  Affairs,  G-12  Sikes  Hall,  administers  matters  related  to  the  collec- 
tion of  all  returned  checks  for  students  and  nonstudents. 

The  Bursar's  Office  will  redeposit  returned  checks  in  payment  of  academ- 
ic fees  for  the  fall  and  spring  semesters.  A  $15  returned  check  charge  will  be 
assessed  for  each  returned  item  in  accordance  with  state  laws.  Students 
with  returned  items  for  payment  of  academic  fees  are  also  subject  to  a  late 
payment  fee  of  $5  per  calendar  day,  not  to  exceed  $350,  beginning  on  the  day 
after  the  last  day  of  late  registration.  If  the  note  was  returned  to  the  Univer- 
sity in  a  timely  manner  with  no  response  by  the  student  or  drawer,  a  written 
request  to  disenroll  the  student  is  made  to  the  Registrar.  If  the  request  is  ap- 
proved, the  percentage  of  refund  will  be  applied  to  the  debt.  If  the  check  is  re- 
turned afer  the  mid-point  of  the  semester  with  no  response,  a  decision  will  be 
made  by  the  Director  of  Business  Affairs  and  the  Registrar  as  to  the  effects  of 
disenrollment.  At  this  point,  the  student  will  owe  100%  of  tuition  and  fees, 
even  if  he/she  has  been  disenrolled.  The  University  may  restrict  subsequent 
payment  for  academic  and  other  fees  by  accepting  only  cash,  certified 
checks,  cashier's  checks,  or  money  order. 

Any  individual  who  cashes  a  two-party  check  or  uses  a  two-party  check 
for  payment  of  University  expenses  will  be  held  responsible  for  that  check  if 
it  is  returned  unpaid  by  the  bank.  Checks  used  as  payment  for  various  Uni- 
versity services,  such  as  meal  plans,  housing,  etc.,  that  are  later  returned  un- 
paid by  the  bank,  give  the  University  the  right  to  cancel  such  services  and 
cause  forfeiture  of  any  refund. 

Any  returned  check  not  collected  by  the  above  procedures  may  be  turned 
over  to  a  collection  agency  and  the  indebtedness  reported  to  a  credit  bureau. 
Costs  of  collection  will  be  added  to  the  debt.  Transcripts  and  diplomas  will  be 
withheld  pending  payment,  and  the  debt  may  be  deducted  from  state  income 
tax  refunds. 

Abuse  of  check  cashing  and  check  payment  privileges  may  result  in  the 
restriction  of  such  privileges  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time  based  on  the  fre- 
quency and/or  dollar  amount,  as  determined  by  the  Business  Affairs  Office. 

Past  Due  Accounts  Any  indebtedness  to  the  University  which  becomes  past 
due  immediately  jeopardizes  the  student's  enrollment,  and  no  such  student 
will  be  permitted  to  reenroll  for  an  ensuing  semester  or  summer  school 
term.  Further,  any  student  who  fails  to  pay  all  indebtedness  to  the  Universi- 
ty may  not  be  issued  a  transcript  or  diploma. 

Refund  of  Academic  Fees  (Tuition,  University  Fee,  and  Medical  Fee)  for 
Students  Withdrawing,  Dropping  to  Part  time,  or  Part-time  Students 
Dropping  Credit  Hours  No  refunds  will  be  made  on  a  semester's  tuition  and 
fees  after  four  weeks  from  the  last  day  to  register.  In  the  case  of  a 
withdrawal  from  the  university,  refunds  will  be  based  on  the  date  the 
Schedule  Change  Form  is  returned  to  the  Registrar's  Office.   To  be  eligible 
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for  a  refund,  the  student's  request  must  be  received  by  the  Office  of  Business 
Affairs  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  next  fall/spring  semester.  Beginning 
with  the  day  following  the  last  day  to  register,  refunds  for  periods  of  four 
weeks  or  less  during  a  semester  shall  be  made  on  the  following  basis: 

Period  of  Enrollment  After 

the  Last  Day  to  Register  Percent  Refunded 

One  week  or  less 80% 

More  than  1  but  not  more  than  2  weeks 60% 

More  than  2  but  not  more  than  3  weeks 40% 

More  than  3  but  not  more  than  4  weeks 20% 

More  than  4  weeks 0% 

Refund  of  Dining  Hall  and  Residence  Hall  Fees  Specific  information  relat- 
ing to  living-expense  refunds  is  given  in  the  sections  on  Housing  and  Student 
Food  Service. 

Refunds  of  Financial  Aid  for  Students  Withdrawing  from  the  University 

Refunds  for  academic  fees  will  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  semester  and 
summer  session  refund  policies.  University  housing  refunds  will  be  made  in 
accordance  with  the  housing  contract. 

Refunds  for  meal  plans  will  be  made  on  pro  rata  basis. 

Since  Financial  Aid  is  expected  to  meet  or  help  meet  educational  costs,  any 
academic  fee,  housing,  or  meal-plan  fee  for  students  withdrawing  from  the 
University  up  to  the  amount  of  financial  aid  received  for  that  semester  or 
summer  session,  will  be  refunded  to  the  Financial  Aid  Program(s)  from 
which  the  student  received  assistance. 

To  determine  the  amount  of  refund  that  will  be  returned  to  Federal  Title 
rV  Aid  Programs  and  what  amount  will  be  returned  to  the  non-Title  IV  Aid 
Programs,  the  following  formula  will  be  used: 

Federal  Title  IV  Refund  = 

(Amount  of  Refund)  X  Title  IV  Aid  Received 
Total  Aid  Received 

Non-Title  IV  Refund  =  Amount  of  Refund  minus  Title  IV  Refund 

In  refunding  monies  to  the  various  Financial  Aid  Programs,  the  following 
priority  listings  will  be  used. 

A   Title  IV  Programs 

1.  Perkins  Loan  (NDSL) 

2.  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  (SEOG) 

3.  Stafford  (GSL),  Plus,  SLS  Loans 

4.  Pell  Grant 

B.   Non-Title  IV  Programs 

1.  Institutional  Loans 

2.  Institutional  Scholarships  and/or  Grants 

3.  Private  Loans/Scholarships 

After  the  refund  has  been  applied  to  the  Title  IV  and  non-Title  IV  pro- 
grams, any  refund  balance  will  be  refunded  to  the  student. 
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If  debts  were  incurred  before  withdrawing,  such  as  bad  checks,  unpaid 
traffic  fines,  Hbrary  fines,  and  others,  the  refund  will  cover  these  obligations 
first.  Academic  fees,  housing,  and  meal-plan  refunds  for  students  with- 
drawing will  be  paid  to  the  student. 

Transcripts  Official  transcripts  may  be  obtained  from  the  Transcripts/ 
Registrar's  Office  at  $3.00  each.  Students  with  past  due  indebtedness  to  the 
University  or  who  are  under  disciplinary  sanctions  may  not  be  issued  tran- 
scripts. Transcripts  requested  in  person  are  normally  available  for  pickup 
during  the  next  business  day.  Allow  one  week  to  ten  days  for  delivery  of  mail 
requests. 

RESIDENT  TUITION  AND  FEES 

Application  for  Resident  Status — Any  student  or  prospective  student  whose 
status  concerning  entitlement  to  payment  of  in-state  tuition  and  fees  is  un- 
certain has  the  responsibility  of  securing  a  ruling  from  the  University  by 
providing  all  relevant  information  on  special  application  forms.  These  forms 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Registration 
and  are  to  be  completed  and  returned  to  that  office  at  least  two  weeks  prior  to 
registration  for  any  semester  or  summer  term  for  which  the  student  is  at- 
tempting to  qualify  for  payment  of  the  in-state  tuition  and  fee  rate. 

Entitlement — Eligibility  for  payment  of  in-state  tuition  and  fees  shall  be  de- 
termined under  the  provisions  of  Sections  59-112-10  through  59-112-100, 
South  Carolina  Code  of  Laws,  1976,  as  amended.  This  law  is  set  forth  in  its 
entirety  as  follows  (subject  to  further  amendment  by  the  General  Assembly). 

Definitions — Section  59-112-10.  As  used  in  this  chapter: 

A.  The  words  "State  Institution"  shall  mean  those  post-secondary  educa- 
tional institutions  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  following:  (1)  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, Clemson  University;  (2)  Board  of  Trustees,  Medical  University  of  South 
Carolina;  (3)  Board  of  Trustees,  South  Carolina  State  College;  (4)  State  Col- 
lege Board  of  Trustees;  (5)  Board  of  Visitors,  The  Citadel;  (6)  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, University  of  South  Carolina;  (7)  Board  of  Trustees,  Winthrop  College; 
and  (8)  State  Board  of  Technical  and  Comprehensive  Education. 

B.  The  word  "student"  shall  mean  any  person  enrolled  for  studies  in  any 
state  institution. 

C.  The  word  "residence"  or  "reside"  shall  mean  continuous  and  perma- 
nent physical  presence  within  this  State,  provided,  that  temporary  absences 
for  short  periods  of  time  shall  not  affect  the  establishment  of  a  residence. 

D.  The  word  "domicile"  shall  mean  a  persons  true,  fixed,  principal  resi- 
dence and  place  of  habitation;  it  shall  indicate  the  place  where  such  person 
intends  to  remain,  and  to  which  such  person  expects  to  return  upon  leaving 
without  establishing  a  new  domicile  in  another  state.  For  purposes  of  this 
section  one  may  have  only  one  legal  domicile;  one  is  presumed  to  abandon 
automatically  an  old  domicile  upon  establishing  a  new  one.  Housing  provid- 
ed on  an  academic  session  basis  for  students  at  State  institutions  shall  be  pre- 
sumed not  to  be  a  place  of  principal  residence,  as  residency  in  such  housing  is 
by  nature  temporary. 

E.  The  words  "in-state  rates"  shall  mean  charges  for  tuition  and  fees  esta- 
blished by  State  Institutions  for  persons  who  are  domiciled  in  South  Carolina 
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in  accordance  with  this  act;  the  words  "out-of-state  rates"  shall  mean  charg- 
es for  tuition  and  fees  established  by  State  Institutions  for  persons  who  are 
not  domiciled  in  South  Carolina  in  accordance  with  this  act. 

F.  The  words  "independent  person"  shall  mean  a  person  in  his  majority,  or 
an  emancipated  minor,  whose  predominant  source  of  income  is  his  own 
earnings  or  income  from  employment,  investments,  or  payments  from 
trusts,  grants,  scholarships,  loan,  or  payments  of  alimony  or  separate  main- 
tenance made  pursuant  to  court  order. 

G.  The  words  dependent'  or  dependent  person'  mean: 

(1)  one  whose  financial  support  is  provided  not  through  his  own  earnings 
or  entitlements,  but  whose  predominant  source  of  income  or  support  is  pay- 
ments from  a  parent,  spouse,  or  guardian,  and  who  qualifies  as  a  dependent 
or  an  exemption  on  the  federal  tax  return  of  the  parent,  spouse,  or  guardian; 
or 

(2)  one  for  whom  payments  are  made,  under  court  order,  for  child  support 
and  the  cost  of  his  college  education  by  an  independent  person  meeting  the 
provisions  of  Section  59-112-20  A  or  B. 

However,  the  words  dependent'  or  dependent  person'  do  not  include  a 
spouse  or  former  spouse  who  is  the  recipient  of  alimony  or  separate  mainte- 
nance payments  made  pursuant  to  court  order. 

H.  The  word  "minor"  shall  mean  a  person  who  has  not  attained  the  age  of 
eighteen  years;  and  the  words  "emancipated  minor"  shall  mean  a  minor 
whose  parents  have  entirely  surrendered  the  right  to  the  care,  custody  and 
earnings  of  such  minor  and  are  no  longer  under  any  legal  obligation  to  sup- 
port or  maintain  such  minor. 

I.  The  word  "parent"  shall  mean  a  person's  natural  or  adoptive  father  or 
mother;  or  if  one  parent  has  custody  of  the  child,  the  parent  having  custody; 
or  if  there  is  a  guardian  or  other  legal  custodian  of  such  person,  then  such 
guardian  or  legal  custodian;  provided;  however,  that  where  circumstances 
indicate  that  such  guardianship  or  custodianship  was  created  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  conferring  South  Carolina  domicile  for  tuition  and  fee  purpos- 
es on  such  child  or  dependent  person,  it  shall  not  be  given  such  effect. 

J.  The  word  "spouse"  shall  mean  the  husband  or  wife  of  a  married  person. 

South  Carolina  Domicile  Defined  for  Purposes  of  Rates  of  Tuition  and  Fees — 

Section  59-112-20.  South  Carolina  Domicile  for  tuition  and  fee  purposes 
shall  be  established  as  follows  in  determinations  of  rates  of  tuition  and  fees  to 
be  paid  by  students  entering  or  attending  State  Institutions: 

A.  Independent  persons  who  reside  in  and  have  been  domiciled  in  South 
Carolina  for  a  period  of  no  less  than  twelve  months  with  an  intention  of 
making  a  permanent  home  herein,  and  their  dependents,  may  be  considered 
eligible  for  in-state  rates. 

B.  Independent  persons  who  reside  in  and  have  been  domiciled  in  South 
Carolina  for  fewer  than  twelve  months  but  who  have  full-time  employment 
in  the  State,  and  their  dependents,  may  be  considered  eligible  for  in-state 
rates  for  as  long  as  such  independent  person  is  employed  on  a  full-time  basis 
in  the  State. 

C.  Where  an  independent  person  meeting  the  provisions  of  Section  2  B 
above,  is  living  apart  from  his  spouse,  or  where  such  person  and  his  spouse 
are  separated  or  divorced,  the  spouse  and  dependents  of  such  independent 
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person  shall  have  domiciliary  status  for  tuition  and  fee  purposes  only  under 
the  following  circumstances: 

(1)  if  the  spouse  requesting  domiciliary  status  for  tuition  and  fee  purposes 
remains  domiciled  in  South  Carolina  although  living  apart  or  separated 
from  his  or  her  employed  spouse. 

(2)  if  the  dependent  requesting  domiciliary  status  for  tuition  and  fee  pur- 
poses is  under  the  legal  custody  or  guardianship,  as  defined  in  Section  1  I 
above,  of  an  independent  person  who  is  domiciled  in  this  State;  or  if  such  de- 
pendent is  claimed  as  an  income  tax  exemption  by  the  parent  not  having  le- 
gal custody  but  paying  child-support,  so  long  as  either  parent  remains  domi- 
ciled in  South  Carolina. 

D.  The  residence  and  domicile  of  a  dependent  minor  shall  be  presumed  to 
be  that  of  the  parent  of  such  dependent  minor. 

Effect  of  Change  of  Residency — Section  59-112-30.  When  the  domicile  of  a 
student  or  of  the  person  upon  whom  a  student  is  financially  dependent 
changes  after  enrollment  at  a  State  Institution,  tuition  charges  shall  be  ad- 
justed as  follows: 

A.  Except  as  provided  in  Section  2  B  above,  when  domicile  is  taken  in  South 
Carolina,  a  student  shall  not  become  eligible  for  in-state  rates  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  academic  session  after  expiration  of  twelve  months  from 
date  of  domicile  in  this  State. 

B.  When  South  Carolina  domicile  is  lost,  eligibility  for  in-state  rates  shall 
end  on  the  last  day  of  the  academic  session  in  which  the  loss  occurs;  however, 
application  of  this  subsection  shall  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  institution  in- 
volved. 

C.  Notwithstanding  the  other  provisions  of  this  section,  any  dependent 
person  who  has  been  domiciled  with  his  family  in  South  Carolina  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  three  years  immediately  prior  to  his  enrollment  may  enroll 
in  a  state-supported  institution  of  higher  learning  at  the  in-state  rate  and 
may  continue  to  be  enrolled  at  such  rate  even  if  the  parent,  spouse,  or  guar- 
dian upon  whom  he  is  dependent  moves  his  domicile  from  this  State. 

Effect  of  Marriage — Section  59-112-40.  Except  as  provided  in  Section  2 
above,  marriage  shall  affect  determinations  of  domicile  for  tuition  and  fee 
purposes  only  insofar  as  it  operates  to  evince  an  intention  by  the  parties  to 
make  a  permanent  home  in  South  Carolina. 

Military  Personnel  and  Their  Dependents — Section  59-112-50.  Notwith- 
standing other  provisions  of  this  act,  during  the  period  of  their  assignment  to 
duty  in  South  Carolina  members  of  the  armed  services  of  the  United  States 
stationed  in  South  Carolina  and  their  dependents  may  be  considered  eligible 
for  in-state  rates.  When  such  armed  service  personnel  are  ordered  away 
from  the  State,  their  dependents  may  continue  for  an  additional  twelve 
months  to  have  this  eligibility  at  the  State  Institutions  where  they  are  en- 
rolled at  the  time  such  assignment  ends.  Such  persons  and  their  dependents 
may  be  considered  eligible  for  in-state  rates  for  a  period  of  twelve  months  af- 
ter their  discharge  from  the  armed  services  even  though  they  were  not  en- 
rolled at  a  State  Institution  at  the  time  of  their  discharge,  if  they  have 
evinced  an  intent  to  establish  domicile  in  South  Carolina  and  if  they  have  re- 
sided in  South  Carolina  for  a  period  of  at  least  twelve  months  immediately 
preceding  their  discharge. 
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Faculty,  Administrative  Employees  and  Dependents  Thereof — Section  59- 
112-60.  Full-time  faculty  and  administrative  employees  of  State  Institu- 
tions, and  the  spouses  and  children  of  such  persons,  shall  be  excluded  from 
the  provision  of  this  act 

Abatement  of  Rates  for  Nonresidents  on  Scholarship— Section  59-112-70. 
Notwithstanding  other  provisions  of  this  act,  the  governing  boards  listed  in 
Section  1  A  above,  are  authorized  to  adopt  policies  for  the  abatement  of  any 
part  or  all  of  the  out-of-state  rates  for  students  who  are  recipients  of  scholar- 
ship aid. 

Administration  of  Chapter;  Burden  of  Proving  Eligibility  on  Students  — 

Section  59-112-80.  Each  State  Institution  shall  designate  an  official  to  ad- 
minister the  provisions  of  this  act.  Students  making  application  to  pay  tui- 
tion and  fees  at  in-state  rates  shall  have  the  burden  of  proving  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  aforesaid  officials  of  State  Institutions  that  they  have  fulfilled 
the  requirements  of  this  act  before  they  shall  be  permitted  to  pay  tuition  and 
fees  at  such  rate. 

Penalties  for  Willful  Misrepresentation — Section  59-1 12-90.  Where  it  ap- 
pears to  the  satisfaction  of  officials  charged  with  administration  of  these  pro- 
visions that  a  person  has  gained  domiciliary  status  improperly  by  making  or 
presenting  willful  misrepresentations  of  fact,  such  persons  shall  be  charged 
tuition  and  fees  past  due  and  unpaid  at  the  out-of-state  rate,  plus  interest  at  a 
rate  of  eight  percent  per  annum,  plus  a  penalty  amounting  to  twenty-five 
percent  of  the  out-of-state  rate  for  one  semester;  and  until  these  charges 
have  been  paid  no  such  student  shall  be  allowed  to  receive  transcripts  or 
graduate  from  any  State  Institution. 

Regulations — Section  59-112-100.  The  Commission  of  Higher  Education 
may  prescribe  uniform  regulations  for  application  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act  and  may  provide  for  annual  review  of  such  regulations. 

FOODSERVICE 

The  University  provides  several  economical  meal  plans.  Harcombe  and 
Schilletter  dining  halls  feature  an  unlimited  seconds  policy,  except  on  select- 
ed entrees,  while  the  Clemson  House  dining  room  and  the  Canteen  serve 
meals  on  an  a  la  carte  basis.  Students  dining  at  the  Clemson  House  may  use 
the  meal  card  as  a  cash  equivalency  or  for  a  predesignated  meal  at  no  addi- 
tional cost.  Meals  may  also  be  purchased  on  a  cash  basis  or  with  a  declining 
balance  account. 

Students  may  choose  one  of  several  meal  plans  or  a  Tiger  Stripe  declining 
balance  account.  These  meal  plans  are  outlined  in  the  food-service  brochure. 

Meal  plans  begin  immediately  after  a  student  obtains  a  meal  plan  at  the 
beginning  of  the  semester  and  end  after  the  evening  meal  on  the  day  of  grad- 
uation at  the  end  of  each  semester. 

All  first-year  freshmen  who  live  in  University  housing,  excluding  Cal- 
houn Courts,  Clemson  House,  and  Thomhill  Village  are  required  to  sub- 
scribe to  a  meal  plan  for  their  first  two  semesters.  All  other  students  may 
choose  a  meal  plan  on  a  semester  basis  or  pay  for  individual  meals. 

After  paying  for  a  meal  plan,  no  refunds  will  be  allowed  until  after  the  last 
day  to  register  for  classes.    The  only  exception  is  for  students  withdrawing 
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from  the  University.  Students  may  upgrade  during  the  registration  period. 
After  the  last  day  to  register,  meal-plan  changes  creating  a  refund  will  be 
allowed  only  in  the  case  of  marriage,  medical  reasons,  change  in  dormitory 
assignments  to  a  room  with  kitchen  facilities,  conflict  with  working  hours  or 
class  schedule,  or  other  circumstances  determined  by  the  University  to  be 
beyond  the  student's  control.  All  changes  creating  a  refund  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  department  of  ID  Services.  Written  documentation  must  be 
provided.  Meal-plan  refunds,  when  authorized,  will  be  prorated  on  a  weekly 


TIGER  STRIPE  ACCOUNT  (A  DECLINING  BALANCE  ACCOUNT) 

Under  the  Tiger  Stripe  Account  program,  monies  are  deposited  into  an  ac- 
count prior  to  usage.  The  Tiger  Stripe  Account  is  equivalent  to  a  prepaid 
credit  card.  As  meals  or  other  items  are  purchased  from  dining  services, 
bookstore,  union,  or  laundry,  the  amount  spent  is  deducted  from  the  Tiger 
Stripe  Account  balance.  All  students  are  eligible.  (First  year  freshmen  living 
in  University  housing  (excluding  Calhoun  Courts,  Clemson  House  Apart- 
ments and  Thomhill  Village)  during  their  first  two  semesters  are  required  to 
participate  in  one  of  the  meal  contracts.  First  year  freshmen  may,  however, 
participate  in  the  Tiger  Stripe  Account  program  in  addition  to  the  required 
meal  contract.)  There  is  a  $50  minimum  deposit  required  to  open  a  Tiger 
Stripe  Account. 

Additions  to  the  Tiger  Stripe  Account  after  registration  must  be  made  in 
amounts  of  not  less  than  $25. 

Tiger  Stripe  Accounts  are  not  refundable  during  the  semester  except  in 
the  case  of  withdrawal  from  the  University.  Any  balance  remaining  after 
each  semester  will  be  carried  forward  to  the  next  semester,  or  refunds  in 
amounts  of  $5  or  greater  will  be  made  when  a  student  fails  to  enroll  in  a  se- 
mester. Any  student's  indebtedness  to  the  University  will  be  deducted  prior 
to  the  refund  being  issued  to  an  individual  student. 

UNDERGRADUATE  FINANCIAL  AID 

The  Office  of  Student  Financial  Aid  administers  and/or  coordinates  various 
types  of  undergraduate  financial  aid  administered  by  Clemson  Uni- 
versity: scholarships,  loans,  grants,  and  part-time  employment.  The  office 
works  jointly  with  the  Financial  Aid  and  Placement  Committee  and  the 
University  Scholarships  and  Awards  Committee. 

Students  may  apply  after  January  1  for  financial  assistance  for  the  next 
academic  year.  Financial  aid  requests,  based  on  financial  need,  must  be  sup- 
ported by  a  Financial  Aid  Form  (FAF)  filed  directly  with  the  College  Schol- 
arship Service  (CSS)  in  Princeton,  New  Jersey  and  renewed  annually. 

The  cutoff  date  for  scholarship  application  submission  is  March  1.  The 
FAF  must  be  submitted  to  CSS  by  February  1  for  need-based  scholarship 
consideration  and  by  April  1  for  the  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity 
Grant  (SEOG),  College  Workstudy  (CWSP),  and  Perkins  Loan.  April  1  is 
the  suggested  deadline  for  FAF  submission  for  the  Pell  Grant  and  Stafford 
Loan  (GSL). 

A  brochure  detailing  the  financial  aid  programs  at  Clemson  University 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Financial  Aid  Office,  G-01  Sikes  Hall,  Clemson 
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University  or  by  calling  (803)  656-2280. 

Satisfactory  Academic  Progress  for  Financial  Aid  Eligibility  Students  must 
maintain  satisfactory  academic  progress  to  be  eligible  for  financial  aid.  This 
policy  contains  both  qualitative  (grade-point  ratio)  and  quantitative  (credit 
hours  completed)  requirements.  Students  must  meet  the  grade-point  ratio 
requirement  as  stated  under  the  Continuing  Enrollment  Policy  in  the  Aca- 
demic Regulations  section.  Students  must  also  complete  12,  9,  or  6  hours  per 
semester  according  to  their  enrollment  (full  time,  3/4  time,  or  1/2  time)  as  of 
the  last  day  to  add  a  course.  Details  are  available  in  the  publication  Financial 
Aid  Opportunities  at  Clemson  University.  Students  wishing  to  appeal  their 
academic  progress  status  may  submit  a  letter  to  the  Financial  Aid  Office. 
This  appeals  process  is  separate  from  the  Appeals  Committee  on  Continuing 
Enrollment. 


EDUCATIONAL  BENEFITS  FOR  VETERANS,  WAR  ORPHANS,  AND 
CHILDREN  OF  DECEASED  OR  DISABLED  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
OFFICERS  OR  FIRE  nCHTERS 

The  Veterans  Administration  provides  educational  assistance  for  veterans 
and  children  of  deceased  or  totally  disabled  veterans  who  meet  requirements 
of  applicable  laws  and  regulations.  Any  veteran  or  child  of  a  deceased  or  to- 
tally disabled  veteran  should  communicate  with  the  nearest  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Office  to  determine  whether  or  not  he/she  is  entitled  to  any  edu- 
cational benefits.  Free  tuition  is  available  to  children  of  South  Carolina  law 
enforcement  officers  or  fire  fighters  who  were  totally  disabled  or  killed  in  the 
line  of  duty.  Certification  is  required  from  the  agency  of  the  parent's  em- 
ployment. Upon  presentation  of  proof  of  eligibility,  a  student  shall  not  be- 
come eligible  for  educational  assistance  until  the  beginning  of  the  academic 
session. 
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HOUSING 

Single  Student  Housing  University  housing,  consisting  of  residence  halls 
and  apartment  units  will  accommodate  7,100  single  students.  Rooms  in 
residence  halls  are  double  occupancy,  and  the  two-bedroom  apartments  will 
each  accommodate  four  students.  All  single-student  housing  is  air 
conditioned  and  furnished  in  a  manner  that  meets  the  needs  of  today's 
college  student.  Upon  returning  a  University  Housing  Application/Waiting 
List  Card  which  is  included  in  their  application  from  the  Admissions  Office, 
new  students  are  provided  complete  housing  information.  Graduate 
students  and  former  students  should  write  to  the  Housing  Office  for  these 
materials.  Refunds  will  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  housing  contract. 

Family  Housing  Clemson  provides  100  apartments  for  married  students. 
These  apartments  formerly  served  as  faculty  and  staff  housing  and  are 
located  on  campus.  Graduate  students  are  given  priority  of  assignment  to 
married  student  housing.  Brochures  and  application  forms  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  the  Family  Housing  Office,  Clemson  House,  Clemson 
University,  Clemson,  South  Carolina  29634-4075. 

HEALTH  SERVICE 

Student  Health  Service:  Cost  per  Semester  $80.  Payment  of  the  Student 
Health  Service  fee  is  required  of  all  students  living  in  University  housing  and 
all  full-time  students  even  though  they  do  not  reside  in  University  housing. 

The  Student  Health  Service  is  housed  in  the  Redfern  Health  Center  and  is 
complete  with  outpatient  department  and  a  24-bed  hospital.  A  full-time  staff 
consists  of  a  director,  five  physicians,  two  clinical  psychologists,  fifteen  regis- 
tered nurses,  one  registered  X-ray  technician,  two  registered  laboratory 
technicians,  a  registered  pharmacist,  and  a  health  educator.  In  addition,  a 
sufficient  number  of  nurses'  aides,  secretarial  workers,  orderlies,  and  maids 
for  24-hour-a-day  operation  are  employed.  The  best  of  modern  equipment  is 
available  for  student  use.  Regular  office  hours  are  maintained,  plus  the 
services  of  the  nursing  staff  for  minor  ailments  after  hours.  One  physician  is 
on  call  at  night  for  emergencies  whenever  the  school  is  open. 

The  Student  Health  Service  at  Clemson  University  has  several  important 
functions.  All  of  these  are  aimed  at  keeping  the  student  in  good  health  so  that 
he  may  effectively  pursue  his  school  work.  There  is,  of  course,  the  basic 
function  of  medical  care  for  the  ill  and  injured.  This  is  a  vital  part  of  its  work. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  Student  Health  Service  attempts  to  put  strong 
emphasis  on  health  rather  than  illness.  This  begins  with  the  entrance 
medical  form.  In  laying  out  this  form  an  attempt  is  made  to  get  information, 
examinations,  and  preventive  medical  procedures  carried  out  to  better  equip 
the  staff  in  protecting  the  student  from  illness  and  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  the 
care  of  preexisting  medical  problems. 
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As  the  student  progresses  through  his  academic  experiences,  other  proce- 
dures may  be  required  or  highly  recommended.  These  are  primarily  an  ef- 
fort to  teach  the  individual  self-responsibility  for  maintenance  of  his  own 
health,  protection  of  the  health  of  those  around  him,  and  location  of  possible 
hidden  diseases.  The  Health  Service  also  has  the  position  as  the  source  of 
medical  information  as  well  as  responsibility  for  indicated  medical  action: 
diagnostic,  therapeutic,  or  preventive. 

The  medical  fee  paid  by  each  student  covers  the  services  of  the  University 
physicians,  the  Health  Service  staff,  and  equipment  for  most  illnesses  and  in- 
juries occurring  on  or  around  the  campus.  This  coverage  is  given  under 
conditions  similar  to  that  of  one's  own  physician. 

The  fee  does  not  cover  routine  physical  examinations  for  employment  or 
transfer  to  another  school,  fees  for  outside  physicians  when  called  in  for  con- 
sultation, medical  or  surgical  services  performed  away  from  the  University, 
or  for  accidents  occurring  off  the  campus. 

A  complete  pharmacy  is  maintained  and  dispenses  medication  to  students 
as  prescribed  by  the  staff  physicians  on  a  cost-plus  service  basis.  Students  are 
encouraged  to  pay  for  medications  when  received.  When  this  is  not  possible, 
the  Health  Service  will  bill  the  student.  A  $5  service  charge  is  added  when 
billing  is  necessary.  Clemson  University  maintains  a  licensed  emergency 
medical  service  which  includes  a  modern  modular  ambulance  and  sufficient 
certified  emergency  medical  technicians  for  24-hour-a-day  service.  All 
medical  emergencies  on  campus  will  be  handled  by  the  unit.  In  addition, 
transportation  for  serious  illnesses  or  emergencies  requiring  special  care  will 
be  provided  by  the  unit  at  no  cost.  Expenses  for  nonemergency  transporta- 
tion, however,  are  to  be  paid  for  by  the  student. 

Medical  Questionnaire  Completion  of  a  medical  history  questionnaire  is  re- 
quired of  all  new  students  entering  Clemson  University  for  the  first  time. 
This  is  to  be  completed  by  the  student  and  mailed  directly  to  Redfem  Health 
Center,  Clemson  University,  Clemson,  South  Carolina  29631.  Some  help 
may  be  needed  from  parents  or  family  physician  concerning  necessary  de- 
tails about  early  childhood  illnesses  and  immunizations. 

Proof  must  be  furnished  of  immunization  for  both  red  measles  (Rubeola) 
and  German  measles  (Rubella). 

COUNSELING  SERVICES 

The  goal  of  the  Counseling  Center  is  to  provide  students  with  a  service  for 
personal  counseling  and  self-improvement.  College  is  filled  with  pressures, 
changes,  and  decisions.  The  Counseling  Center  offers  students  a  place  to 
come  and  speak  confidentially  about  matters  related  to  adjusting  to  adult- 
hood and  improving  the  ability  to  enjoy  life  and  be  productive.  The  Center 
serves  two  large  areas  of  concern: 

First,  are  performance  issues;  that  is,  ways  to  improve  the  quality  and  va- 
riety of  an  already  successful  lifestyle.  Improvement  in  areas  such  as  over- 
coming test  anxiety,  building  motivational  patterns  that  work,  developing 
better  time-management  skills  and  study  skills,  overcoming  shyness,  learn- 
ing how  to  relax  and  how  to  motivate  others  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  areas 
covered. 

Secondly,  are  concerns  that  focus  on  helping  students  who  are  experienc- 
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ing  difficulties  adjusting  to  college.  Concerns  in  this  area  include  feeling  de- 
pressed, not  being  able  to  communicate  clearly,  homesickness,  difficulties 
with  love  relationships,  and  other  feelings  that  can  disrupt  a  rewarding 
college  experience.  All  sessions  are  confidential  and  free  of  charge  to 
Clemson  University  students.  Appointments  may  be  made  by  calling 
656-2451  or  stopping  by  the  office  on  South  Palmetto  Boulevard. 

CAREER  SERVICES 

The  Career  Center  assists  students  with  all  aspects  of  career  planning  and 
helps  them  to  find  summer  internships  and  full-time  employment. 

To  help  with  career  planning,  the  Career  Center  has  developed  a  three- 
step  process  known  as  the  Career-Success  System  which  leads  students 
through  the  process  of  developing  a  career  plan  that  should  result  in  a  satis- 
fying and  meaningful  career.  Individual  career  counseling  is  offered,  as  well 
as  seminars  and  video  tapes  on  resume  writing,  interviewing,  and  job 
search. 

The  Placement  Office  in  the  Career  Center  coordinates  and  plans  campus 
interview  visits  with  representatives  from  business,  industry,  and  govern- 
ment agencies.  A  sophisticated  employer  database  on  the  mainframe  makes 
it  convenient  for  students  to  research  employers  from  terminals  anywhere 
on  campus  or  to  sign  up  for  interviews. 

Alumni  are  encouraged  to  utilize  the  services  of  the  Career  Center  for 
counseling  and  guidance  in  their  job  search  and  to  use  the  employer  data- 
base for  job  opportunities.  Alumni  are  also  eligible  to  receive  the  biweekly 
Alumni  Career  Center  Bulletin  which  lists  current  job  openings. 

HANDICAPPED  STUDENTS 

Clemson  University  recognizes  a  handicapped  student  as  one  who  has  a 
physical  or  mental  impairment  that  substantially  limits  one  or  more  of 
his/her  major  life  activities.  In  compliance  with  Section  504  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  the  University  provides  evaluation  of  individual 
needs  and  appropriate  support  for  academic  programs  for  students 
identified  as  handicapped. 

Handicapped  students  requesting  services  should  provide  current  (within 
the  last  2  years)  documentation  of  their  disability  from  their  physician  or 
other  professional  and  forward  this  information  to  the  Office  of  Student 
Development  Programs  by  July  1  or  within  ten  days  of  acceptance  to  the 
University.  Prospective  students  are  encouraged  to  visit  the  campus  and 
schedule  a  meeting  with  the  coordinator  of  Handicapped  Student  Services. 
Additional  information  is  available  in  the  Office  of  Student  Development 
Programs,  103  Holtzendorff  Hall,  telephone  (803)  656-0511. 

ACCIDENT  AND  SICKNESS  INSURANCE 

An  accident  and  sickness  insurance  plan  is  available  to  all  full-  and  part- 
time  students  and  their  dependents.  Information  concerning  the  insurance 
program  is  sent  to  students  and  parents  with  the  fall  semester  prepayment 
material.  Additional  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Student  Health 
Service  Office.  This  insurance  is  designed  to  cover  major  medical  expenses 
not  covered  by  the  Health  Service. 
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Proper  discharge  of  all  duties  is  required  at  Clemson  University,  and  a  stu- 
dent's first  duty  is  his  scholastic  work.  All  students  should  be  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  and  cognizant  of  these  basic  requirements. 

Credit  System  The  semester  hour  is  the  basis  of  all  credits.  Generally,  one 
recitation  hour  or  three  laboratory  or  shop  hours  a  week  for  a  semester  con- 
stitute a  semester  hour.  Thus,  in  ENGL  101  Composition  I,  3(3,0),  as  you 
will  find  this  subject  listed  in  the  Course  of  Instruction,  the  student  takes 
three  semester  hours.  When  the  course  is  completed  satisfactorily,  three 
credit  hours  are  entered  on  the  student's  record.  The  notation  "3(3,0)" 
means  that  the  course  carries  three  credits,  has  three  clock  hours  of  theory 
or  recitation  per  week,  and  no  laboratory  hours.  CH  101  General  Chemis- 
try, 4(3,3),  carries  four  semester  hours,  has  three  hours  of  theory,  and  a 
three-hour  laboratory  period. 

Grading  System  The  grading  system  is  as  follows: 

A — Excellent  Indicates  that  the  student  is  doing  work  of  a  very  high  char- 
acter, the  highest  grade  given. 

B — Good  Indicates  work  that  is  definitely  above  average,  though  not  of  the 
highest  quality. 

C — Fair  Indicates  work  of  average  or  medium  character. 

D — Pass  Indicates  work  below  average  and  unsatisfactory,  the  lowest 
passing  grade. 

F — Failed  Indicates  that  a  student  knows  so  little  of  the  subject  that  it 
must  be  repeated  in  order  that  credit  may  be  received. 

/ — Incomplete  Indicates  that  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  semester's 
work  remains  undone.  Grade  I  is  not  given  a  student  who  made  a  grade  F 
on  his  daily  work.  Students  are  allowed  thirty  days  after  the  beginning  of  the 
next  scheduled  session,  excluding  summers  and  regardless  of  the  student's 
enrollment  status,  to  remove  the  incomplete  grade.  Normally,  only  one  ex- 
tension for  each  I  may  be  granted,  and  this  under  unusual  circumstances. 
The  extension  must  be  approved  in  writing  by  the  instructor  of  the  course 
and  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  course  was  taken.  The  exten- 
sion will  indicate  the  nature  and  amount  of  work  to  be  completed  and  the 
time  limit.  (Students  under  this  policy  are  prohibited  from  removing  the  I  by 
repeating  the  course. )  A  letter  grade  of  I  converts  to  F  unless  the  incomplete 
is  removed  within  the  time  specified. 

W — Withdrew  This  grade  indicates  that  the  student  withdrew  from  the 
course  or  was  withdrawn  by  the  instructor  after  the  first  four  weeks  of  class- 
work  and  prior  to  the  last  five  weeks  of  classes,  not  including  the  exami- 
nation period.  Each  undergraduate  student  is  allowed  to  withdraw  or  be 
withdrawn  with  a  grade  of  W  from  no  more  than  14  hours  of  coursework 
during  the  entire  academic  career  at  Clemson  University.  Transfer  stu- 
dents may  withdraw  from  no  more  than  10  percent  of  the  total  work  re- 
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maining  to  be  done  in  the  chosen  undergraduate  curriculum  at  the  time  of 
transfer  to  Clemson  University  up  to  a  total  of  14  hours  of  coursework, 
whichever  is  fewer.  Partial  credit  for  courses  cannot  be  dropped.  A  student 
who  exceeds  these  limits  of  hours  or  who  is  enrolled  during  any  part  of  the 
last  five  weeks  of  classes  shall  have  final  grades  recorded.  A  student  may 
withdraw  from  the  University  subject  to  the  restrictions  above.  Any  vari- 
ance from  these  restrictions  must  be  approved  by  the  provost  or  the  provost's 
designee  and  must  be  requested  within  120  calendar  days  from  the  date 
printed  on  the  grade  report.  The  student  must  document  the  circumstances 
supporting  the  request. 

Pass/Fail  Option  Juniors  or  Seniors  enrolled  in  a  four-year  curriculum  may 
take  four  courses  (maximum  of  15  credit  hours),  with  not  more  than  two 
courses  in  a  given  semester  on  a  Pass/Fail  basis.  Transfer  and  five-year  pro- 
gram students  may  take  Pass/Fail  courses  on  a  pro  rata  basis. 

Only  courses  to  be  used  as  free  electives  may  be  taken  optionally  as  Pass/ 
Fail. 

Letter-graded  courses  which  have  been  failed  may  not  be  repeated  Pass/ 
Fail. 

Honors  Program  may  exercise  an  option  as  to  acceptance  of  Pass/Fail 
grading  for  Honors  courses. 

Registration  in  Pass/Fail  courses  will  be  handled  in  the  same  manner  as 
for  regular  enrollment.  Departmental  approval  must  be  obtained  via  ap- 
proval form  and  returned  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Registration  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  University  Calendar  for  adding  courses. 

Instructors  will  submit  letter  grades  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Regis- 
tration. These  grades  will  then  be  converted  as  follows:  A,  B,  C  to  P  (pass);  D, 
F  to  F  (fail).  Only  P  (minimum  letter  grade  of  C)  or  F  will  be  shown  on  a  stu- 
dent's permanent  record  and  will  not  affect  the  grade-point  ratio. 

If  a  student  changes  to  a  major  which  requires  a  previously  passed  course, 
and  this  course  has  been  taken  Pass/Fail,  he  may  request  either  to  take  the 
course  on  a  letter-graded  basis,  the  P  be  changed  to  C,  or  substitution  of  an- 
other course. 

In  the  event  limited  enrollment  in  a  class  is  necessary,  priority  will  be  giv- 
en as  follows:  majors,  letter-graded  students,  Pass/Fail  students,  and  audi- 
tors. 

Advanced  Placement  and  Credit  by  Examination  In  addition  to  earning 
credit  by  the  usual  method  involving  classroom  attendance,  a  student  may 
receive  credit  toward  his  degree  by  completing  a  course  successfully  by  ex- 
amination only. 

Freshmen  interested  in  exempting  some  of  the  elementary  courses  in  this 
manner  should  participate  in  the  College  Board  Advanced  Placement  Ex- 
amination program  and  have  the  results  of  these  tests  sent  to  Clemson. 

Certain  departments  will  also  grant  credit  for  successful  completion  of 
College-Level-Examination  Program  (CLEP)  subject  examinations  which 
are  administered  by  the  College  Board. 

Credit  may  be  earned  by  enrolled  students  by  means  of  a  special  examina- 
tion without  the  necessity  of  class  attendance  subject  to  the  following  re- 
quirements: 

1.  The  applicant  must  present  evidence  which  would  indicate  that  he  has 
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received  training  or  taken  work  which  is  approximately  equivalent  to  that 
given  in  the  course  at  Clemson  for  which  an  examination  is  requested  and 
that  an  examination  is  warranted. 

2.  The  applicant  must  not  have  previously  failed  or  audited  the  course  at 
Clemson. 

3.  The  applicant  must  apply  in  writing  for  the  examination  and  the  re- 
quest must  be  approved  by  the  instructor,  head  of  the  department  in  which 
the  course  is  taught,  dean  of  the  college  in  which  the  course  is  taught,  and  the 
Dean  of  Admissions  and  Registration.  Application  forms  are  available  in  the 
Office  of  Admissions  and  Registration. 

4.  Credit  (CR)  will  be  awarded  for  acceptable  work  in  lieu  of  letter  grades 
in  recognition  of  college-level  achievement  as  determined  by  College  Board 
Advanced  Placement  Examination,  College-Level-Examination  Program 
subject  examination,  institutional  special  examinations,  and  similar  instru- 
ments. 

ROTO  Credit  No  more  than  ten  hours  of  aerospace  studies  or  military 
science  may  be  counted  toward  the  baccalaureate  degree  in  any  curriculum. 

Transfer  Credit  Clemson  students  may  receive  credit  for  work  taken  at  an- 
other institution;  however,  approval  of  the  work  should  be  obtained  by  the 
student  prior  to  scheduling  the  work.  By  obtaining  advance  approval,  the 
student  is  assured  of  receiving  proper  credit  at  Clemson  provided  he  passes 
the  work  with  a  grade  of  C  or  higher.  Information  and  forms  relative  to  this 
approval  may  be  obtained  in  the  Office  of  Records,  104  Sikes  Hall. 

No  course  taken  at  a  nonbaccalaureate-degree  institution  may  be  used  as 
an  equivalent  or  substitute  for  any  300-  or  400-level  Clemson  course. 

Credit  Load  Except  for  an  entering  freshman  who  is  restricted  to  the  cur- 
riculum requirements  of  his  major  course,  the  credit  load  for  an  undergrad- 
uate must  be  approved  by  his  class  adviser.  The  class  adviser  will  approve  a 
credit  load  deemed  in  the  best  interest  of  the  student  based  on  such  factors  as 
course  requirements,  grade-point  ratio,  participation  in  other  activities,  and 
expected  date  of  graduation. 

The  maximum  number  of  hours  in  which  a  student  may  enroll  is  21,  and 
15  is  the  maximum  credit  hours  for  those  of  probation.  Written  permission 
of  the  department  head  in  which  the  student  is  a  major  is  required  for  all 
registration  involving  more  than  21  hours,  or  15  maximum  credit  hours  for 
those  on  probation. 

Repeating  Courses  Passed  A  student  may  repeat  a  course  he  has  passed 
with  a  grade  lower  than  B.  Both  grades  will  be  calculated  in  the  grade-point 
average.  However,  credit  for  the  course  will  be  counted  only  once  toward  the 
number  of  hours  required  for  graduation. 

Repeating  Courses  Failed  A  student  who  has  failed  a  course  (made  F)  can- 
not receive  credit  for  that  course  until  it  has  been  satisfactorily  repeated 
hour  for  hour  in  a  class,  except  that  in  the  case  of  correlated  laboratory  work, 
the  number  of  hours  to  be  taken  shall  be  determined  by  the  instructor. 
Where  separate  grades  for  class  and  laboratory  work  are  given,  that  part  of 
the  subject  shall  be  repeated  in  which  the  failure  occurs.  Successfully  re- 
peating a  course  previously  graded  F  does  not  erase  the  original  F  grade 
from  student's  record.  Both  grades  will  appear  on  the  record  and  will  be 
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computed  in  the  grade-point  average. 

Grade  Reports  Scholastic  reports  are  mailed  to  students  four  times  each 
year,  including  a  preliminary  statement  of  progress  on  undergraduate 
courses  only  near  the  middle  of  each  semester  and  a  final  report  on  all  cours- 
es at  the  end  of  each  semester. 

Grade  Protests  A  student  wishing  to  protest  a  course  grade  must  first 
attempt  to  resolve  any  disagreement  with  the  instructor.  In  failing  to  reach 
a  satisfactory  resolution,  the  student  may  follow  the  procedures  listed  under 
"Student  Academic  Grievance  Committee"  in  the  Student  Handbook. 
Grievances  must  be  filed  within  120  calendar  days  from  the  date  printed  on 
the  grade  report. 

Final  Examinations  The  standing  of  a  student  in  his  work  at  the  end  of  a  se- 
mester is  based  upon  daily  classwork,  tests  or  other  work,  and  the  final  ex- 
aminations. Faculty  members  may  excuse  from  the  final  examinations  all 
students  having  the  grade  of  A  on  the  work  of  the  course  prior  to  the  final  ex- 
amination, but  for  all  other  students  written  examinations  are  required  in  all 
subjects  at  the  end  of  each  semester,  except  in  certain  laboratory  or  practical 
courses  in  which  final  examinations  are  not  deemed  necessary  by  the  de- 
partment faculty. 

Final  examinations  must  be  given  on  the  dates  and  at  the  times  designated 
in  the  final  examination  schedule. 

Class  Attendance  Regular  and  punctual  attendance  at  all  class  and  labora- 
tory sessions  is  the  responsibility  of  each  student.  College  work  proceeds  at 
such  a  pace  that  regular  attendance  is  necessary  in  order  for  each  student  to 
obtain  maximum  benefits  from  instruction.  All  absences  are  matters  to  be 
resolved  between  the  instructor  and  the  student.  In  the  event  that  a  student 
finds  it  necessary  to  be  absent  from  class,  it  is  the  student's  responsibility  to 
make  up  resulting  deficiencies. 

On  the  syllabus,  the  instructor  shall  inform  the  students  of  the  attendance 
policy  for  that  class.  (Departments  may  establish  uniform  attendance  poli- 
cies for  multiple  section  courses.)  A  student  who  incurs  excessive  absences 
may  be  dropped  from  a  course  by  the  instructor.  If  the  student  does  not  have 
sufficient  withdrawal  hours  or  if  the  student's  absence  that  exceeds  the  pro- 
fessor's stated  attendance  policy  occurs  within  the  last  five  weeks  of  the  se- 
mester, the  action  of  dropping  will  result  in  the  professor  marking  a  final 
grade  of  F  on  the  grade  collection  forms  at  the  end  of  the  semester. 

Students  desiring  to  withdraw  from  a  class  must  secure  a  drop  card  from 
the  Registrar's  Office  prior  to  terminating  attendance.  A  student  enrolled  in 
the  last  five  weeks  of  classes  shall  have  final  grades  recorded. 

Continuing  Enrollment  Policy  The  policy  printed  below  is  applicable  to  stu- 
dents who  initially  enroll  at  Clemson  after  May  15,  1990.  Students  who  ini- 
tially enrolled  at  Clemson  before  May  15,  1990  follow  a  modified  version  of 
the  policy  that  is  like  the  policy  below  with  one  exception:  the  modified  ver- 
sion does  not  have  a  December  (midyear)  evaluation  of  academic  standing. 
The  policy  as  printed  below  will  be  applicable  to  all  studenLs  after  September 
1,  1993.  At  the  end  of  any  enrollment  period,  a  notice  of  academic  probation 
shall  be  placed  on  the  grade  report  of  an  undergraduate  student  if  his/her 
cumulative  grade-point  ratio  is  below  2.0,  which  is  the  minimum  necessary 
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for  graduation. 

In  the  event  that  a  student  is  placed  on  academic  probation,  notification  to 
that  effect  will  be  placed  on  the  grade  report  for  that  session  in  which  the 
student's  academic  deficiency  occurred  and  for  each  session  the  student  re- 
mains on  probation.  The  student  who  clears  probation  by  returning  to  the 
graduating  academic  requirement  (2.0)  will  have  notice  to  that  effect  placed 
on  the  grade  report  for  that  session.  No  notation  concerning  probation  is 
placed  on  the  student's  permanent  record. 

A  student  on  academic  probation  will  be  suspended  or  dismissed  at  the  end 
of  either  fall  semester  or  spring  semester  if  his/her  cumulative  grade-point 
ratio  is  below  the  minimum  cumulative  grade-point  ratio  (MCGPR).  The 
minimum  cumulative  grade-point  ratio  is  2.0  for  students  with  credit  levels 
greater  than  or  equal  to  95  hours.  For  students  with  credit  levels  less  than 
95  hours,  the  MCGPR  is  given  in  the  table  below.  CL  in  the  table  is  the  stu- 
dent's credit  level,  based  on  all  credits  taken  at  Clemson,  plus  any  advanced 
standing  received  from  transfer  credits  and  credits  based  on  approved  ex- 
amination programs. 
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1.55 

47 

1.79 

67 

1.90 

87 

1.97 

28 

1.57 

48 

1.79 

68 

L91 

88 

1.97 

29 

1.59 

49 

1.80 

69 

1.91 

89 

1.98 

30 

1.60 

50 

1.81 

70 

1.92 

90 

1.98 

31 

1.62 

51 

1.82 

71 

1.92 

91 

1.98 

32 

1.63 

52 

1.82 

72 

1.92 

92 

1.99 

33 

1.64 

53 

1.83 

73 

1.93 

93 

1.99 

34 

1.66 

54 

1.84 

74 

1.93 

94 

1.99 

35 

1.67 

55 

1.84 

75 

1.93 

95 
95-h 

2.00 
2.00 

The  values  in  this  table  are  based  on  the  following  formula: 
MCGPR  =  2.25  X  (CL  /  (CL  +  12)) 

A  student  on  probation  who  passes  at  least  12  semester  credit  hours  and 
earns  a  2.2  semester  grade-point  ratio  on  all  hours  attempted  in  the  most 
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recent  semester  (fall  or  spring)  is  permitted  to  continue  enrollment  on  pro- 
bation even  though  his/her  cumulative  grade-point  ratio  is  below  the  re- 
quired minimum  grade-point  ratio,  defined  above. 

A  student's  first  failure  to  qualify  for  continued  enrollment  will  subject 
him/her  to  suspension  from  the  University  for  the  next  fall  or  spring  semes- 
ter. Notice  of  academic  suspension  will  appear  on  the  permanent  record. 

Students  subject  to  suspension  or  dismissal  may  appeal  to  the  Appeals 
Committee  on  Continuing  Enrollment  at  the  end  of  any  term  of  enrollment. 
An  appeal  must  include  a  complete  explanation  for  the  student's  poor  aca- 
demic performance.  To  the  extent  possible,  verifiable  documentation  should 
also  be  included.  Appeals  will  be  granted  only  in  the  most  exceptional  cases 
and  a  student  will  be  allowed  to  continue  due  to  appeal  only  once  prior  to  dis- 
missal. 

Students  subject  to  suspension  will  be  permitted  to  enroll  in  summer  school 
and  may  have  their  regular  enrollment  reinstated  immediately  if  the  sum- 
mer school  work  brings  their  cumulative  grade-point  ratio  above  the  mini- 
mum cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

Upon  enrolling  after  suspension,  a  subsequent  failure  to  meet  the  require- 
ments for  continued  enrollment  before  clearing  probation  will  result  in  dis- 
missal from  the  university,  and  notice  of  dismissal  will  appear  on  the  perma- 
nent record. 

A  student  who  has  been  dismissed  may  file  a  petition  for  readmission  with 
the  Appeals  Committee  on  Continuing  Enrollment  after  one  calendar  year. 
If  this  petition  is  denied,  the  student  may  file  subsequent  petitions  for  read- 
mission  after  any  intervening  term  of  enrollment.  Dismissed  students  who 
are  readmitted  and  then  again  fail  to  meet  the  requirements  for  continuing 
enrollment  will  be  dismissed  and  may  not  appeal  to  continue. 

Academic  Renewal  The  student  who  has  not  enrolled  for  a  period  of  two  or 
more  academic  years  may  apply  to  the  Appeals  Committee  on  Continuing 
Enrollment  for  readmission  under  special  conditions  known  as  academic  re- 
newal. Under  these  conditions,  the  previous  credits  attempted  and  quality- 
point  deficit  will  not  constitute  a  liability  in  a  new  grade-point  computation. 
However,  no  credits  passed  or  their  attending  quality  points  will  be  available 
to  the  student  for  a  degree  at  Clemson.  The  previous  record  will  appear  on 
the  permanent  record  as  well  as  the  notation  of  readmission  under  the  policy 
of  academic  renewal. 

Grade-Point  Ratio  In  calculating  a  student's  grade-point  ratio,  the  total 
number  of  grade  points  accumulated  by  the  student  is  divided  by  the  total 
number  of  credit  hours  taken  at  Clemson  during  the  semester,  session,  or 
other  period  for  which  the  grade-point  ratio  is  calculated.  For  each  credit 
hour  the  student  receives  grade  points  as  follows:  A — 4,  B — 3,  C — 2,  D — 1. 
No  grade  points  are  assigned  for  grades  of  F,  I,  or  W. 

Dropping  Classwork  A  subject  dropped  after  the  first  four  weeks  of  class- 
work  and  prior  to  the  last  five  weeks  is  recorded  as  W — Withdrew. 

Withdrawal  from  the  University  A  student  may  withdraw  from  the  Uni- 
versity subject  to  the  restrictions  in  the  section  on  W — Withdraw.  Students 
who  exceed  these  restrictions  shall  have  final  grades  recorded.  Any  vari- 
ance from  the  restrictions  must  be  approved  by  the  provost  or  the  provost's 
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designee  and  must  be  requested  within  120  calendar  days  from  the  date 
printed  on  the  grade  report.  The  student  must  document  the  circumstances 
supporting  the  request. 

Classincation  All  new  students  are  classified  as  freshmen  unless  they  have 
attended  another  college  prior  to  entrance.  Students  who  have  completed 
college  work  elsewhere  will  be  classified  on  the  basis  of  semester  hours  ac- 
cepted at  Clemson  rather  than  the  amount  of  work  presented.  In  order  to  be 
classified  as  a  member  of  any  class  other  than  freshman,  students  must 
meet  the  credit-hour  requirements  indicated  below: 

Sophomore — 30  credit  hours 

Junior — 60  credit  hours 

Senior — ^95  credit  hours 

Course  Prerequisites  Prerequisites  for  individual  courses  are  enumerated 
under  the  course  listings  in  the  Description  of  Courses.  In  addition  to  these 
requirements,  colleges  and  departments  may  also  establish  other  standards 
as  conditions  for  enrollment.  In  the  College  of  Engineering  a  grade-point 
ratio  of  1.8  or  higher  is  required  for  registration  in  all  engineering  courses 
numbered  300  or  higher.  For  undergraduate  students  who  enter  Clemson 
after  May  15,  1983,  the  College  of  Engineering  will  require  a  cumulative 
grade-point  ratio  of  2.0  or  higher  for  registration  in  all  engineering  courses 
numbered  300  or  higher.  In  the  Department  of  Electrical  and  Computer 
Engineering,  a  student  is  allowed  to  enroll  in  a  departmental  course, 
excluding  E  C  E  307,  308,  309,  and  310  only  when  all  prerequisites  for  that 
course  have  been  passed  with  a  grade  of  C  or  higher.  In  the  College  of  Nurs- 
ing, a  grade-point  ratio  of  2.0  or  higher  is  required  for  registration  in  all 
nursing  courses  numbered  300  or  higher.  The  College  of  Education  requires 
a  cumulative  grade-point  ratio  of  1.8  or  higher  to  enroll  in  300-level  courses 
and  a  cumulative  grade-point  ratio  of  2.0  for  400-level  courses.  Directed 
teaching  and  teaching  methods  courses  require  a  minimum  cumulative 
grade-point  ratio  of  2.0. 

Auditing  Policies  Qualified  students  may  audit  courses  upon  the  written 
approval  of  the  instructor.  Auditors  are  under  no  obligation  of  regular 
attendance,  preparation,  recitation,  or  examination  and  receive  no  credit. 
Participation  in  classroom  discussion  and  laboratory  exercises  by  auditors  is 
at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor.  A  student  who  has  previously  audited  a 
course  is  ineligible  for  credit  by  examination. 

Undergraduate  and  graduate  students  enrolled  in  12  or  more  hours  may 
audit  courses  at  no  additional  charge.  Others  interested  in  auditing  courses 
should  verify  their  eligibility  through  the  Registrar's  Office. 

Academic  Advising  Each  student  is  assigned  to  an  academic  adviser  in  his/ 
her  major  area.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  student  to  consult  with  the  ad- 
viser during  preregistration  and  to  obtain  the  adviser's  signature  for  adding 
and  dropping  courses.  The  adviser  will  assist  the  student  in  scheduling 
courses  so  as  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  degree  program.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  student  to  fulfill  the  relevant  requirements 
of  the  degree.  Advisers  also  maintain  files  on  individual  advisees  to  assist  in 
academic  planning. 

Academic  Records  The  student's  permanent  academic  record  is  maintained 
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in  the  Registrar's  Office  and  contains  personal  identifying  information, 
grades,  and  credits.  Where  appropriate,  statements  of  a  corrective  nature, 
withdrawals,  suspension  for  failure  to  meet  academic  standards,  suspension 
for  disciplinary  reasons,  and  graduation  data  are  added.  It  is  a  historical 
record  of  the  student's  academic  progress. 

ACADEMIC  INTEGRITY 

In  general,  academic  dishonesty  includes  the  following:  (1)  giving,  receiving, 
or  using  unauthorized  aid  on  any  academic  work;  (2)  plagiarism,  the  copy- 
ing of  language,  structure,  or  ideas  of  another  and  attributing  the  work  to 
one's  own  efforts;  and  (3)  attempts  to  copy,  edit,  or  delete  computer  files  that 
belong  to  another  person  or  use  of  Computer  Center  account  numbers  that 
belong  to  another  person  without  the  permission  of  the  file  owner,  account 
number  owner,  or  file  number.  In  addition,  all  academic  work  submitted  for 
grading  contains  an  implicit  pledge  and  may  contain,  at  the  request  of  the  in- 
structor, an  explicit  pledge  by  the  student  that  no  unauthorized  aid  has  been 
received. 

Penalties  A  student  guilty  of  the  first  offense  of  academic  dishonesty  will  re- 
ceive as  a  maximum  penalty  a  grade  of  F  for  the  course.  A  student  guilty  of 
the  second  offense  of  academic  dishonesty  will  receive  a  grade  of  F  for  the 
course,  will  be  suspended  for  one  or  more  semesters,  and  may  be  permanent- 
ly dismissed.  Suspension  and  dismissal  require  approval  of  the  president  of 
the  University. 

Procedure  Academic  honesty  is  the  individual  responsibility  of  each  student. 
Students  should  report  violations  of  this  policy  either  to  the  instructor  of  the 
affected  course  or  to  any  member  of  the  administration. 

When,  in  the  opinion  of  an  instructor,  a  student  has  committed  an  act  of 
academic  dishonesty,  the  following  procedure  must  be  followed: 

1.  The  instructor  will  inform  the  student  in  private  of  the  nature  of  the 
alleged  charge  of  academic  dishonesty  and  will  simultaneously  request  in 
writing  that  the  department  head  verify  from  the  registrar  the  incident's 
being  a  first  offense. 

2.  When  this  information  has  been  received,  the  instructor  will  notify  the 
student  in  writing  of  the  charge  of  academic  dishonesty  and  the  penalty 
recommended  by  the  instructor  and  approved  by  the  head  of  the  department 
in  which  the  course  is  taught.  The  notification  will  further  state  that  if  the 
student  regards  the  charge  as  unfair,  the  student  has  seven  days  from  the 
date  of  receipt  of  notice  to  file  a  grievance  with  the  Student  Academic 
Grievance  Committee  (see  below). 

3.  If  no  grievance  is  filed  by  the  student,  the  instructor  will  forward  copies 
of  the  written  notification  to  the  dean  of  the  college  and  to  the  registrar. 

4.  Should  the  act  of  dishonesty  not  be  in  the  college  of  the  student's  major, 
the  registrar  will  notify  the  major  department  head. 

Academic  Grievance  Committee  The  Student  Academic  Grievance 
Committee  hears  all  grievances  involving  the  following:  (1)  student 
academic  dishonesty;  (2)  allegations  by  students  against  faculty  or  staff  of 
discrimination  in  academics  on  the  basis  or  race,  color,  national  origin,  sex, 
age,  handicap  or  veterans'  rights  (except  in  those  cases  where  the  grievance 
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involves  student  employment);  (3)  grievances  of  a  personal  or  professional 
nature  involving  an  individual  student  and  a  faculty  member;  (4)  the  claim 
by  a  student  that  the  final  grade  in  a  course  was  inequitably  awarded.  In  all 
unresolved  cases,  the  committee  makes  its  recommendations  to  the 
president  through  the  provost.  All  proceedings  of  the  committee  are 
confidential. 

The  committee  is  composed  of  seven  members  as  follows:  (1)  three 
members  of  the  faculty  appointed  for  three-year  staggered  terms  by  the  re- 
spective college  dean  in  collegiate  rotation;  (2)  three  undergraduate  students, 
representing  three  colleges  other  than  those  represented  by  the  faculty, 
nominated  by  the  student  body  president,  approved  by  the  Student  Senate 
and  appointed  by  the  provost  for  one-year  terms;  and  (3)  the  director  of  stu- 
dent development.  The  chairperson  is  the  faculty  member  in  the  senior  year 
of  service  on  the  committee.  (See  Student  Handbook  for  detailed  procedures 
and  rules). 

ACADEMIC  HONORS 

Honor  Graduates  To  be  graduated  with  honors  a  student  must  have  a  mini- 
mum cumulative  grade-point  ratio  as  follows:  cum  laude — 3.4,  magna  cum 
laude — 3.7,  and  summa  cum  laude — 3.9. 

Honor  Lists  At  the  end  of  the  fall  and  spring  semesters,  the  following  lists 
shall  be  compiled  of  undergraduate  students  who  have  achieved  grade-point 
ratios  of  3.5  to  4.0  on  a  minimum  of  12  semester  hours,  exclusive  of  Pass/Fail 
coursework. 

Dean's  List — 3.5  to  3.99  grade-point  ratio 

President's  List  — 4.0  grade-point  ratio 

Honors  Program  The  Honors  Program  of  Clemson  University  is  known  as 
Calhoun  College,  and  students  enrolled  in  honors  work  are  called  Calhoun 
Scholars.  To  enter  or  to  remain  in  Calhoun  College  a  student  must  have  a 
cumulative  grade-point  ratio  of  3.4.  Admission  to  Calhoun  College  for  in- 
coming freshmen  is  by  invitation,  based  primarily  on  SAT  scores  and  high 
school  academic  records. 

Calhoun  College  is  under  the  direction  of  the  chairperson  of  the  Honors 
Program  Committee,  a  group  comprising  faculty  members  from  each  col- 
lege. The  official  Calhoun  College  Handbook  is  available  in  the  chairperson's 
office,  532  Clemson  House. 

Students  graduating  in  the  Calhoun  College  program  will  have  the  fact 
indicated  on  their  diplomas. 

Honors  and  Awards  The  University  offers  a  number  of  awards  for  out- 
standing achievement  in  specific  fields  and  endeavors.  Recipients  are  cho- 
sen by  selection  committees  and  are  announced  at  the  annual  Honors  and 
Awards  Day  program  or  other  appropriate  ceremonies.  Detailed  informa- 
tion relating  to  such  awards  is  available  in  the  offices  of  the  academic  deans 
and  department  heads. 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

A  candidate  for  an  undergraduate  degree  is  a  student  who  has  turned  in  a 
completed  diploma  application  by  the  deadline  prescribed  in  the  University 
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Calendar  for  a  particular  graduation  date. 

Residence  Requirement  In  order  to  qualify  for  an  undergraduate  degree,  a 
student  must  complete  from  Clemson  a  minimum  of  30  of  the  last  36  credits 
presented  for  the  degree. 

Make-up  of  I's  Received  in  Last  Semester  A  candidate  for  a  degree  who  in 
the  semester  immediately  prior  to  graduation  receives  one  or  more  grades  of 
I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  removing  the  unsatisfactory  grades  provided 
the  final  grades  are  received  in  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Registration  by 
the  time  grades  for  candidates  for  graduation  are  due. 

A  candidate  who  qualifies  for  graduation  under  this  regulation  will  be 
awarded  his/her  degree  on  the  regular  date  for  the  award  of  degrees. 

Special  Requirements  A  cumulative  grade-point  ratio  of  2.0  is  required  for 
graduation.  Candidates  for  degrees  are  required  to  apply  for  their  diplomas 
within  three  weeks  following  the  opening  of  the  final  semester  or  the  open- 
ing of  the  summer  session  prior  to  the  date  the  degrees  are  to  be  awarded. 
These  applications  should  be  filled  out  in  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Regis- 
tration on  the  regular  blanks  provided. 

All  work  for  a  degree  must  be  completed,  all  financial  settlements  made, 
and  all  government  property  and  library  books  returned  by  5  p.m.  on  the 
Tuesday  preceding  graduation. 

Credit  Limitation  If  all  work  toward  a  degree  is  not  completed  within  six 
years  after  entrance,  the  student  may  be  required  to  take  additional  courses. 


Programs  and  Degrees 


Clemson  University  offers  sixty-nine  undergraduate  degree  programs 
under  the  colleges  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  Architecture,  Commerce  and 
Industry,  Education,  Engineering,  Forest  and  Recreation  Resources,  Liberal 
Arts,  Nursing,  and  Sciences. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  AND  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 
IN  PREPROFESSIONAL  STUDIES 

Clemson  University  will  award  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Preprofessional  Studies  to  a  student  who  has  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted three  years  of  undergraduate  work  in  an  appropriate  curriculum  and 
the  first  year  of  work  in  an  accredited  medical,  dental,  veterinary,  law,  or 
other  accredited,  professional,  postgraduate  school,  provided  the  student  ful- 
fills the  requirements  for  the  three-year  program  as  follows  and  the  other 
specified  conditions  are  met. 

1.  At  least  two  of  the  three  years  of  preprofessional  work,  including  the 
third  year,  must  be  taken  in  residence  at  this  University. 

2.  A  minimum  of  three  years  of  undergraduate  work  (i.e.,  preprofessional 
school  credit)  must  be  presented. 

3.  Normal  progress  must  have  been  made  toward  fulfilling  the  degree  re- 
quirements of  the  curriculum  in  which  the  student  is  enrolled  at  Clemson. 

4.  The  student  applying  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Preprofessional  Studies  must  be  recommended  by  the  college  at  Clemson  in 
which  the  curriculum  that  he/she  is  majoring  as  a  Clemson  student  is  locat- 
ed or  by  the  college  in  which  three  years  of  normal  progress  toward  a  degree 
can  be  identified. 

5.  If  the  combination  of  preprofessional  work  taken  and  the  work  in  the 
first  year  of  professional  school  is  equivalent  to  that  which  is  required  in 
some  other  bachelor's  degree  program  at  Clemson,  the  college  concerned 
may  recommend  the  other  bachelor's  degree. 

The  above  requirements  and  conditions  became  effective  July  1,  1974,  and 
will  apply  to  all  students  who  satisfy  these  requirements  and  conditions  after 
that  date. 

A  Clemson  student  having  left  the  University  before  receiving  the 
bachelor's  degree  (prior  to  July  1,  1974),  and  having  enrolled  immediately  in 
an  accredited,  professional,  postgraduate  school  may  apply  for  a  bachelor's 
degree  from  Clemson  and  have  his/her  application  considered  on  an 
individual  basis.  The  college(s)  at  Clemson  considering  the  application  are 
authorized  to  examine  the  student's  entire  record  in  both  preprofessional 
and  professional  studies  and  exercise  their  own  judgment  concerning  the 
three-year  requirement  for  Preprofessional  Studies. 
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SECOND  BACCALAUREATE  DEGREE 

To  complete  a  second  baccalaureate  degree,  a  student  must  complete  a  mini- 
mum of  30  semester  hours  at  Clemson  in  addition  to  the  greater  number  of 
hours  required  for  either  degree  and  satisfv  all  course  and  ^nadc  rctiuire- 
ments  for  the  second  degree. 

DOUBLE  MAJOR 

A  student  in  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  program  may  be  awarded  a  single 
baccalaureate  degree  with  a  double  major.  The  two  majors  may  be  within  a 
single  college  or  may  involve  two  colleges,  but  are  limited  to  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  programs. 

GRADUATE  DEGREES 

Clemson  University  offers  ninety-nine  graduate  degree  programs.  The  de- 
grees of  Doctor  of  Philosophy;  Doctor  of  Education;  Education  Specialist; 
Master  of  Arts;  Master  of  Science;  Master  of  Agricultural  Education;  Mas- 
ter of  Agriculture;  Master  of  Architecture;  Master  of  Construction  Science 
and  Management;  Master  of  Business  Administration;  Master  of  City  and 
Regional  Planning;  Master  of  Education;  Master  of  Engineering;  Master  of 
Fine  Arts;  Master  of  Forest  Resources;  Master  of  Industrial  Education; 
Master  of  Nutritional  Sciences;  Master  of  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism 
Management;  and  Master  of  Professional  Accountancy  are  awarded  to  stu- 
dents who  satisfactorily  complete  prescribed  graduate  programs. 

For  further  information  concerning  advanced  degrees  see  The  Graduate 
School  Announcements,  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  the  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School. 
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DEGREE  PROGRAMS  AND  MINORS 
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. 

. 

. 

Amculturnl  Economics 

, 

, 

, 

Community  and  Rural  Development 

. 

. 

. 

Agncultural  Education                                            BS 

. 

. 

. 

Agncultura]  Engineenngl                                      BS 

. 

. 

. 

Agncultural  Mechanization  and  Business           BS 

. 

. 

. 

AjfTonomy                                                                 BS 

. 

. 

. 

. 

Animal  Industnes                                                    BS 

, 

, 

, 

Animal  Science 

. 

. 

, 

Dairy  Science 

. 

. 

. 

Poultry  Science 

. 

. 

, 

, 

, 

Aquaculture,  Fisheries,  and  Wildlife  Biology      BS 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

Entomology                                                           BS 

. 

. 

. 

Food  Science                                                          BS 

. 

. 

. 

Horticulture                                                           BS 

. 

. 

• 

Turf  grass 

. 

, 
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Packaging  Science                                                   BS 

. 

. 

. 

Plant  Pathology                                                        BS 

• 

• 

• 

CoDege  (rf  Architecture  (2) 

Construction  Science  and  Management              BS 

. 

. 

. 

Design                                                                    BA,  BS 

• 

» 

* 

Fine  Arts                                                                BFA 

• 

• 

• 

Landscape  Architecture                                          BLA 

• 

• 

• 

College  of  Conunerce  and  Industry  (3) 

Accounting                                                                BS 

, 

, 

Economics                                                              BA,  BS 

, 

, 

Financial  Management                                        BS 

. 

. 

* 

Industrial  Management                                          BS 

• 

* 

• 

Management                                                            BS 

* 

* 

* 

Marketing                                                              BS 

* 

* 

* 

• 

• 

Textile  Chemistry                                                  BS 

• 

* 

. 

Textile  Management                                               BS 

* 

* 

* 

Textile  Science                                                          BS 

. 

. 

. 

CoUe^  of  Education  (4) 

Early  Childhood  Education                                    BA 

. 

. 

. 

Elementary  Education                                          BA 

* 

> 

• 

Graphic  Communications                                      BS 

* 

» 

* 

Industrial  Education                                             BS 

. 

. 

. 

Science  Teaching                                                     BS 

* 

* 

* 

Biological  Sciences 

* 

* 

« 

Earth  Science 

* 

• 

* 

Mathematics 

* 

« 

* 

Physical  Sciences 

* 

* 

* 
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tered by  the  College 
of  Agricultural  Sci- 
ences and  the  Col- 
lege of  Engineer- 
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^For  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  only. 


Notes: 

1  Nunrjbers  follow- 
ing the  minors  in- 
dicate the  college 
offering  the  mi- 
nor 

2.  Asterisks  indi- 
cate the  minors 
that  are  accepted 
for  the  major. 

3. The  Environmen- 
tal Science  minor 
(10)  is  interdiscip- 
linary. 

4. Cluster  minor, 
Group  II  Admin- 
istration is  not  ac- 
ceptable for  the  BS 
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ment, Industrial 
Management, 
Management, 
and  Marketing. 
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CoQeee  of  Education  (4) 

SMOndwy  Education                                        BA 

. 

. 

. 

, 

. 

, 

, 

. 

, 

. 

, 

, 

, 

EngUih 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

* 

. 

. 

. 

Hi.tory 

. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

. 

* 

. 

. 

• 

Mathematics 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

, 

* 

. 

. 

. 

. 

Modern  Languages 

• 

. 

. 

. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

> 

• 

• 

Politica]  Science 

. 

. 

• 

• 

• 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

• 

Social  Sciences 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

, 

. 

, 

. 

. 

. 

, 

Special  Education                                               BA 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

, 

. 

CoUege  of  Engineering  (5) 

Agncultural  Engineenngl                                BS 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

, 

. 

. 

. 

. 

Ceramic  Engineenng                                      BS 

• 

Chemical   Engineenng                                     BS 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

* 

* 

* 

Civil  Engineering                                             BS 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

* 

* 

* 

Computer  Engineenng                                   BS 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

* 

Electrical  Engineering                                     BS 

. 

. 

• 

• 

. 

. 

* 

. 

. 

• 

• 

. 

• 

Engineering  Analysis                                      BS 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

* 

• 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Industrial  Engineering                                    EiS 

. 

. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

* 

* 

• 

* 

• 

* 

* 

Mechanical  Engineenng                                 BS 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

* 

• 

College  of  Forest  and 
Recreation  Resources  (6) 

. 

. 

. 

Forest  Products                                                  BS 

• 

• 

• 

Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism 
Mnnaeement                                                   BS 

, 

, 

, 

, 

, 

CoUegeofUberalArtsCT) 

English                                                              BA 

. 

, 

, 

, 

. 

, 

. 

. 

. 

. 

, 

History                                                             BA 

* 

« 

* 

* 

* 

« 

* 

* 

• 

* 

* 

* 

Language  and  International  Trade                BA 

Modern  Languages                                           BA 

« 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

. 

. 

* 

. 

t 

« 

Philosophy                                                          BA 

. 

• 

* 

. 

» 

* 

. 

» 

• 

♦ 

. 

• 

Political  Science                                                 BA 

* 

* 

• 

• 

* 

* 

» 

» 

• 

» 

• 

* 

Psychology                                                         BA 

• 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

» 

* 

* 

» 

• 

* 

Sociology                                                             BA 

* 

• 

* 

» 

* 

• 

• 

* 

• 

* 

• 

• 

CoDege  of  Nursing  (8) 

Nursing                                                            BS 

. 

. 

. 

* 

. 

. 

. 

♦ 

. 

* 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

CoUege  of  Sciences  (9) 

Biochemistry                                                      BS 

. 

. 

. 

. 

» 

. 

* 

* 

♦ 

* 

Biological  Sciences                                            BA,  BS 

* 

« 

» 

♦ 

♦ 

» 

* 

• 

* 

Chemistry                                                        BA,  BS 

* 

* 

* 

• 

» 

• 

• 

♦ 

• 

* 

Computer  Information  Systems                    BS 

• 

• 

* 

• 

* 

* 

* 

• 

* 

* 

Computer  Science                                           BA,  BS 

* 

• 

* 

* 

* 

» 

• 

* 

* 

Geology                                                            BA,  BS 

* 

» 

* 

* 

* 

« 

• 

* 

* 

• 

♦ 

Mathematical  Sciences2                                    BA.  BS 

• 

• 

* 

* 

* 

* 

• 

* 

* 

* 

Medical  Technology                                          BS 

• 

• 

* 

♦ 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Microbioloev                                                   BS 

• 
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IvnNORS 

A  minor  consists  of  at  least  15  semester  credits,  with  no  fewer  than  9  credits 
at  the  300  level  or  higher.  Courses  used  to  fulfill  general  education  require- 
ments, options,  and  electives  may  be  counted  toward  the  minor.  However,  a 
student  cannot  major  and  minor  in  the  same  field.  A  minor  may  be  declared 
with  the  written  approval  of  the  major  adviser.  The  adviser  shall  contact  the 
department  offering  the  minor. 

A  minor  may  be  acquired  with  either  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree.  The  minor  will  be  posted  to  the  student's  transcript  but  not 
on  the  diploma.  Specific  requirements  for  each  minor  are  detailed  below. 

Accounting  A  minor  concentration  in  Accounting  requires  ACCT  201,  202, 
301,  302,  and  6  additional  credits  in  accounting  courses  numbered  higher 
than  301.  (Credit  may  not  be  received  for  both  ACCT  303  and  307.) 
Agricultural  Business  Management  A  minor  in  Agricultural  Business 
Management  requires  AG  EC  302,  309,  319  and  at  least  two  courses  selected 
from  AG  EC  308,  351,  402,  409,  433,  452,  456,  460. 

Agronomy  A  minor  in  Agronomy  requires  AGRIC  104,  AGRON  202,  and  9 
or  more  hours  at  the  300  level  or  higher. 

Biochemistry  A  minor  concentration  in  Biochemistry  requires  BIOCH  301, 
423  or  431,  432,  433,  434  (11  credits),  plus  any  other  biochemistry  courses  at 
the  300  level  or  above,  for  an  additional  4  credits. 

Biological  Sciences  A  minor  concentration  in  Biological  Sciences  requires  15 
credits  and  must  include  either  BIOSC  302  or  303,  304  or  305  (or  both);  re- 
maining credits  must  be  selected  from  biochemistry,  biological  sciences,  bota- 
ny, genetics,  or  zoology  courses  numbered  300  or  higher. 

Chemistry  A  minor  concentration  in  Chemistry  requires  CH  101,  102,  and 
15  additional  credits  in  chemistry,  at  least  9  of  which  must  be  at  the  300  or 
400  level,  with  the  courses  to  be  selected  in  consultation  with  the  Department 
of  Chemistry. 

Cluster  The  Cluster  minor  concentration  is  designed  to  allow  students  a 
somewhat  wider  choice  of  course  materials  than  is  possible  with  the  conven- 
tional subject-matter  minor.  The  general  requirement  for  the  Cluster  mi- 
nor is  15  credits  in  courses  numbered  higher  than  300,  except  where  noted 
differently,  chosen  according  to  one  of  the  plans  listed  below.  Courses  within 
the  student's  major  area  may  not  be  included  in  the  Cluster  minor. 

Group  I        Social  Sciences — anthropology,  economics,  geography,  history, 
political  science,  psychology,  sociology. 

Group  n       Administration — accounting,  economics,  finance,  law,  manage- 
ment, marketing. 

Group  ni     Life  Sciences i — ^biochemistry,  biological  science,  botany,  genetics, 
microbiology,  zoology. 

Group  IV     Physical  Sciences i — chemistry,  geology,  physics. 
Communications   A  minor  concentration  in  Communications  requires  18 

iNo  course  in  the  100  series  is  acceptable  toward  the  Cluster  minor  and  not  more  than  two  courses  in  the  200  series  are 
acceptable. 
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credits  distributed  as  follows: 

General  Communications  Option  ENGL  231,  312,  and  either  SPCH  360  or 
361,  PHIL  102,  and  6  elective  credits. 

Advertising  Option  AG  EC  351,  ENGL  231  or  304,  G  C  104,  PSYCH  330, 
and  6  elective  credits. 

Commerce  Option  AG  EC  351  or  IN  ED  496,  ENGL  231  or  304,  SPCH  360 
or  361,  MGT  301.  and  6  elective  credits. 

Politics  Option  ENGL  312  and  either  SPCH  360  or  361,  PC  SC  341,  443, 
and  6  elective  credits. 

Elective  credits  are  approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  English  or 
his/her  representative. 

Computer  Science  A  minor  in  Computer  Science  requires  CP  SC  110  or  120, 
130,  210,  230,  and  two  additional  computer  science  courses  numbered  300  or 
higher. 

Dairy  Science  A  minor  concentration  in  Dairy  Science  requires  DY  SC  201, 
307,  and  304  or  310,  plus  courses  selected  from  the  following:  ANVSC  301, 
DY  SC  203,  MICRO  407,  and  300-400  level  dairy  science  courses  for  a  mini- 
mum of  15  credits. 

Economics  A  minor  concentration  in  Economics  requires  ECON  314,  315, 
and  9  additional  credits  from  economics  courses  numbered  300  or  higher. 

English  A  minor  concentration  in  English  requires  15  credits  in  English 
above  the  sophomore  level,  arranged  as  follows: 

Group  I        ENGL  411. 

Group  n       Three  credits  from  ENGL  405,  406,  407,  408,  409,  410,  412,  413, 

414,415,416,417,418. 
Group  III     Three  credits  from  ENGL  422,  423,  424,  425. 
Group  rV      Six  additional  credits  above  the  sophomore  level,  including  at 

least  3  credits  from  the  400  level. 

Department  certification  of  proficiency  in  composition  is  required.  (See  dis- 
cussion under  major  concentration  in  English.) 

Entomology  A  minor  in  Entomology  requires  ENT  301  and  12  credits  of  any 
other  entomology  courses  at  the  300  level  or  higher. 

Environmental  Science  A  minor  concentration  in  Environmental  Science 
requires  EN  SC  200,  400,  and  12  credits  from  the  following  groups: 

Group  I        Science  and  engineering — At  least  6  credits  from  these  courses: 
AGRON  202,  AGRON  (AG  E,  E  S  E)  408,  BIOSC  441,  443,  CH 
413,  ENT  430,  E  S  E  401,  402,  430,  485,  FOR  315. 

Group  II  Economics  and  resource  management — At  least  3  credits  from 
these  courses:  AG  EC  403,  AGRON  404,  CRD  357,  GEOG  101. 
102,  103. 

Group  III     History,  political  science,  philosophy,  psychology,  and  ethics  — At 
least  3  credits  from  these  courses:  C  R  P  405,  HIST  321,  322, 
323.  491.  HUM  305.  PHIL  324,  325.  PSYCH  355,  S  T  S  300. 

Fine  Arts  The  minor  concentration  in  Fine  Arts  requires  HUM  301 1,  302i 
and  15  credits  from  the  following  courses,  of  which  at  least  9  credits  must  be 
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earned  in  courses  numbered  300  or  higher,  and  no  more  than  9  credits  in 
any  discipHne  selected  from  the  following:  A  A  H  (all  courses),  ART  (all 
courses),  ENGL  345,  346,  357,  445,  446,  HUM  305,  306,  309,  L  S  190, 
MUSIC  151,  152,  205,  206,  210,  251,  252,  301,  305,  306,  311,  315,  316,  351, 
352,  362,  363,  365,  421,  422,  SPCH  369,  SPCH  (THEA)  363,  THEA  279,  375, 
376,  378. 

Forest  Products  A  minor  in  Forest  Products  requires  18  credits  from  the 
following:  FOR  221,  315,  420,  and  a  minimum  of  9  credits,  selected  with  a 
forestry  faculty  adviser's  approval,  from  300-  and  400-level  forestry  courses. 

Forest  Resource  Management  A  minor  in  Forest  Resource  Management 
requires  either  of  the  following: 

1.  Credits  from  the  following:  FOR  305,  310,  315,  and  a  minimum  of  6  cred- 
its, selected  with  a  forestry  faculty  adviser's  approval,  from  any  forestry 
course  (for  a  total  of  15  credits). 

2.  A  formal  program  of  study  developed  by  the  student  and  forestry  adviser, 
containing  a  minimum  of  15  credits  of  forestry  courses.  Nine  credits  must 
be  at  the  300  level  or  higher. 

Geography  The  Geography  minor  consists  of  GEOG  101,  102,  or  103  plus  15 
credits  of  geography  at  the  300  and  400  level.  At  least  one  400-level  geogra- 
phy course  must  be  taken.  One  of  the  following  courses  may  be  taken  as  part 
of  the  15-credit,  upper-level  requirements  but  may  not  be  substituted  for  the 
required  400-level  geography  course:  PRTM  401,  R  S  (SOC)  401,  471. 

Geology  A  minor  concentration  in  Geology  requires  GEOL  101  and  15  addi- 
tional credits  drawn  from  300-  and  400-level  geology  courses;  at  least  one 
400-level  course  must  be  included. 

Health  Science  A  minor  in  Health  Science  requires  HLTH  298  plus  12  addi- 
tional credits  drawn  from  the  300-  and  400-level  health  courses;  at  least  one 
400-level  course  must  be  included.  Select  from  the  following:  HLTH  301, 
310,  320,  401,  402,  410,  498. 

History  A  minor  concentration  in  History  requires  15  credits  in  history  at 
the  300  and  400  level.  Three  credits  at  the  400  level  must  be  included. 

International  Politics  A  minor  concentration  in  International  Politics  re- 
quires PO  SC  105,  361  and  12  additional  credits  at  the  300  or  400  level,  of 
which  at  least  3  must  be  chosen  from  Group  I  below  and  at  least  3  from 
Group  II: 

Group  I        Comparative  Politics— PO  SC  371,  373,  471,  472,  475,  476. 
Group  II      International  Politics— PO  SC  428,  457,  462,  463,  465. 

With  the  approval  of  the  department  head,  PO  SC  310,  311,  379,  and  468 
may  be  applied  to  the  requirements  for  the  International  Politics  minor. 
Students  majoring  in  Political  Science  cannot  minor  in  International  Poli- 
tics. 

Marketing  A  minor  concentration  in  Marketing  requires  MKT  301;  either 
HIST  325,  PO  SC  443,  PSYCH  364,  or  SOC  330;  and  12  additional  credits 
drawn  from  400-level  marketing  courses. 

Mathematical  Sciences  A  minor  concentration  in  Mathematical  Sciences 
requires  MTHSC  208,  301,  and  9  additional  credits  in  mathematical 
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sciences  courses  numbered  300  or  higher. 

Microbiology  A  minor  concentration  in  Microbiology  requires  MICRO  305 

and  11  additional  credits  drawn  from  400-level  microbiology  courses. 

Modern  Languages  A  minor  concentration  in  Modern  Languages  requires 
15  credits  in  one  modern  language  from  courses  at  the  300  and  400  levels, 
including  at  least  one  course  at  the  400  level  In  addition,  a  minor  concentra- 
tion in  French  requires  FR  205. 

Musici  A  minor  concentration  in  Music  requires  MUSIC  151,  152,  205,  206, 
two  credits  in  ensemble  (MUSIC  361,  362.  363,  365,  366,  367,  368,  369)  and 
11  additional  credits  from  these  courses:  MUSIC  210,  251.  252,  301.  305,  306, 
311,  312,  315,  316,  351,  352,  421,  422.  Two  additional  ensemble  credits  may 
be  included. 

Natural  Resource  Economics  A  minor  in  Natural  Resource  Economics  re- 
quires AG  EC  403  and  CRD  357  and  three  courses  selected  from  the  follow- 
ing: AG  EC  308,  352,  402,  425,  433,  452,  AG  EC  (C  R  D)  412,  R  S  (SOC)  401. 

Philosophy  A  minor  concentration  in  Philosophy  requires  18  credits  in  phi- 
losophy. These  18  credits  may  include  one  100-level  philosophy  course 
(PHIL  101,  102,  or  103).  At  least  one  3-credit  course  at  the  400  level  must  be 
included.  REL  309  may  be  counted  toward  the  minor. 

Physics  A  minor  concentration  in  Physics  requires  PHYS  122,  221  and  222, 
and  9  additional  credits  in  physics  courses  at  the  300  level  or  higher. 

Political  Science  A  minor  concentration  in  Political  Science  requires  PO  SC 
101  or  103  or  105  and  15  additional  credits  at  the  300-400  level,  9  of  which 
must  be  selected  from  three  different  fields  of  political  science  as  follows: 

American  Government  PO  SC  403,  405,  432,  442. 
Comparative  Politics  PO  SC  371,  373,  471,  475,  476. 
International  Politics  PO  SC  361,  428,  462,  463,  465. 
Political  Theory  PO  SC  351,  352,  453. 
Public  Policy/Public  Administration  PO  SC  302,  321,  422. 

At  least  one  400-level  course  must  be  included.  No  more  than  a  total  of  3 
credits  from  PO  SC  310,  311,  and  312  may  be  applied  to  the  requirements  for 
a  Political  Science  minor. 

Psychology  A  minor  concentration  in  Psychology  requires  PSYCH  201,  and 
205  or  210  (except  for  Sociology  majors)  and  15  credits  from  300-  and  400- 
level  psychology  courses.  At  least  one  400-level  course  must  be  included. 

Religion  A  minor  concentration  in  Religion  requires  REL  101  plus  15  credits 
in  religion  courses  numbered  above  300,  including  at  least  one  course  num- 
bered above  400.  PHIL  303  and  SOC  432  may  be  included  in  the  minor,  pro- 
vided that  they  are  not  counted  towards  meeting  requirements  for  a  major 
in  those  fields. 

Science  and  Technology  in  Society  A  minor  in  Science  and  Technology  in 
Society  requires  S  T  S  300  plus  15  additional  credits,  at  least  six  of  which 
must  be  on  the  400  level.  No  course  that  is  used  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
a  disciplinary  major  may  also  be  used  to  meet  the  Science  and  Technology  in 
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Society  minor  requirements.  See  adviser  for  list  of  approved  courses. 

Sociology  A  minor  concentration  in  Sociology  requires  SOC  201  and  15  cred- 
its from  sociology  and  rural  sociology  courses  numbered  300  or  higher.  At 
least  one  400-level  course  must  be  included. 

Spanish-American  Area  Studies  A  minor  concentration  in  Spanish- 
American  Area  Studies  requires  the  equivalent  of  SPAN  202,  plus  15  credits 
distributed  as  follows:  6  credits  from  HIST  340,  341,  342,  440;  6  credits  from 
SPAN  305,  308,  311,  411;  3  credits  from  AGRIC  301,  401,  ECON  410,  PO  SC 
475. 

Speechi  A  minor  concentration  in  Speech  requires  SPCH  250  and  12  addi- 
tional credits  in  sp)eech. 

Textiles  A  minor  in  Textiles  requires  15  credits  form  the  following:  TEXT 
201,  202,  460,  and  any  other  approved  textile  course  such  as  TEXT  308,  314, 
416,  420,  426.  428,  440,  470,  471,  472,  475,  476. 

Theatre  1  The  minor  concentration  in  Theatre  requires  THE  A  378  and  15 
additional  credits  arranged  as  follows: 

Group  I         Dramatic  Literature — At  least  3  credits  from  these  courses: 

ENGL  404,  410,  411,430. 
Group  n       Production  and  Playwriting — 9  credits  from  these  courses: 

THEA  (ENGL)  347,  447;  THEA  375,  376,  377,  475,  476,  477. 
Group  III     Electives — 3  additional  credits  from  the  400-level  courses  listed 

above. 

Women's  Studies  A  minor  concentration  in  Women's  Studies  requires  15 
credits  on  the  300  and  400  level,  distributed  as  follows: 

Group   I       6  credits:  W  S  301  and  498. 

Group  n  6  credits  chosen  from  core  courses:  ENGL  380,  436,  HIST  318, 
PSYCH  308,  SOC  461,  and  any  additional  courses  approved  for 
Group  II. 

Group  III     The  final  3  credits  may  be  earned  by  taking  any  approved  Wom- 
en's Studies  minor  course. 

Courses  selected  in  Groups  II  and  III  must  represent  at  least  two  disci- 
plines. No  course  that  is  used  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  disciplinary  ma- 
jor may  also  be  used  to  meet  the  Women's  Studies  minor  requirements.  The 
courses  for  this  minor  are  to  be  scheduled  in  consultation  with  the  appropri- 
ate advisers.  The  Women's  Studies  adviser  will  provide  all  affected  advisers 
with  a  list  of  approved  courses  prior  to  preregistration. 

Writing  A  minor  concentration  in  writing  requires  15  credits  as  follows: 

Business  and  Technical  Option  AG  EC  351  or  G  C  104,  CP  SC  120,  ENGL 
304  or  314,  392,  490. 

Journalism  Option  ENGL  231,  333,  334,  335;  one  of  the  following  electives: 
AG  EC  351,  CP  SC  120,  G  C  104,  ENGL  217,  304,  312,  314,  IN  ED  496,  PHIL 
102,  SPCH  250,  260,  and  any  course  approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  English, 

Writing  Pedagogy  Option   ENGL  312,  400,  401,  485;  elective  (3  credits), 

^Housed  in  the  Department  of  Performing  Arts. 
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any  300-  or  400-level  writing  course  offered  by  the  Department  of  English. 

Creative  Writing  Options 

Drama  THEA  (ENGL)  347,  447  (6  credits),  ENGL  430,  and  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing electives:  ENGL  312,  410.  411,  THEA  378. 

Fiction  ENGL  345,  445  (6  credits),  432,  and  one  of  the  following  electives: 
ENGL  312,  418,  425,426. 

Poetry  ENGL  346,  446  (6  credits),  431,  and  one  of  the  following  electives: 
ENGL  312,  413,  416,  417. 

GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS 

An  undergraduate  student  whose  enrollment  in  a  curriculum  occurs  after 
May  15,  1984,  must  fulfill  the  general  education  requirements  in  the  catalog 
in  effect  at  the  time.  A  student  who  withdraws  from  the  University  and  sub- 
sequently returns  after  May  15,  1984,  will  be  required  to  satisfy  the  general 
education  requirements.  Any  variation  in  curricular  or  general  education 
requirements  shall  be  considered  under  the  substitution  procedure. 

The  general  education  requirements  in  some  curricula  are  more  restric- 
tive than  the  general  requirements  shown  below. 
A    Composition  and  Speaking  Skills 9  hours 

1.  English  101, 102 

2.  Three  hours  from  English  231,  304,  312, 314, 316, 

345, 346, 347;  Speech  150, 250 

B.  Mathematics. 6  hours 

1.  Six  hours  taken  from  any  course  in  mathematical  sciences 

and  Experimental  Statistics  301.  (Exception:  MTHSC  115, 
116,  215,  216  may  be  used  by  Education  majors  only  to 
satisfy  this  requirement) 

C.  Science  and  Technology 1 1  hours 

1.  A  two-semester  sequence  in  the  same  physical  or  biological 

sciences,  each  including  a  laboratory 

2.  At  least  an  additional  3  hours  in  an  applied  science  to  be 

selected  from  the  following: 
Any  introductory  physical  or  biological  science,  except 

the  science  selected  to  fulfill  C  1  above 
Agricultural  Engineering — All  courses  except  471,  473 
Agricultural  Mechanization — All  courses  except  408,  472 
Agriculture— All  courses  except  301,  401,  H491,  H492 
Agronomy — All  courses  except  350,  406,  455 
Animal  Physiology  301, 460 
Animal  and  Veterinary  Science — All  courses  except  205,  360, 

406,422 
Anthropology  251 
Architecture  425. 488 
Astronomy  301.  302, 401, 402. 403, 410 
Biochemistry  431 
Biological  Sciences  222,  223, 241. 280, 302, 303, 304, 305 
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Botany  145, 203, 221 

Computer  Science  101, 110, 120, 130 

Construction  Science  201,  202,  203, 301,  302, 304, 403 

Dairy  Science — ^All  courses  except  401,  409,  490 

Economics  311, 430 

Education  458, 497 

Engineering — All  Engineering-designated  courses  or  combination 

of  courses  that  are  3  hours  or  more 
Entomology— All  courses  except  461,  462,  468,  490 
Environmental  Science  200, 432, 471, 472 
Experimental  Statistics  301, 462 

Food  Science— All  courses  except  417,  418,  420,  421,  491 
Forest  Resources  205,  206,  221,  222,  251,  252,  253,  254,  255,  302, 

305,  306,  308,  310,  312,  325,  403,  405,  409,  411,  412,  413, 

415,  420,  424,  429,  430,  431,  432,  434,  436 
Genetics — ^All  courses 
Geography  310 

Geology  210,  220,  306,  400,  401,  402,  403,  405,  407,  408,  413 
Graphic  Communications  104,  444, 445, 446 
Health — ^All  courses 
Horticulture— All  courses  except  304,  308,  407,  409,  416,  461, 

462,470,471 
Industrial  Education  102,  202,  203,  204,  205,  208,  210,  240,  316, 

320,372,412,415,418,468 
Management  302,  308,  320  ,  322,  401,  419 
Management  Science  310, 413, 414 
Mathematical  Sciences  231 
Microbiolc^  100 
Nursing  300, 304 
Nutrition — ^All  courses 
Packaging  Science — ^All  courses 
Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management  203 
Physics  240,  245,  262,  340,  341,  473 
Plant  Pathology — ^All  courses 

Poultry  Science — ^All  courses  except  405,  406,  460,  471 
Textile  Chemistry  315, 316, 405, 406 
Textile  Management  and  Textile  Science  175,  176,  201, 

202,  308, 313, 314,  321,  322, 414,  426,  440, 460 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Biology — All  courses  except  490,  499 
Zoology  456 
D.    Humanities 6  hours 

1.  Three  hours  selected  from  sophomore  literature  courses  (200 
level  only)  or  foreign  language  literature  (300  level  or  higher) 

2.  Three  hours  selected  from  the  following  (excluding  practica): 
Art  and  Architectural  History — All  courses  except  411,  412 
English— All  courses  except  100,  101,  102,  111,  217,  231,  304,  312, 

314,  316,  331,  333,  334,  335,  345,  346,  347,  392,  485,  490 
French — All  courses,  300  level  or  higher,  except  305,  409 
German — All  courses,  300  level  or  higher,  except  305,  411,  412 
Humanities — ^All  courses 
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Italian — All  courses,  300  level  or  higher 

Music  151,  152.  210.  251.  252,  301.  306.  311,  312,  315,  316 

Philosophy — ^All  courses 

Religion — All  courses 

Russian — All  courses,  300  level  or  higher 

Spanish — All  courses,  300  level  or  higher,  except  305,  409,  411 

Speech  340, 360.  361, 363,  365. 366.  369. 401 

Theatre  210,  274,  375, 376,  378, 475,  476. 477 

Visual  Arts — All  courses  except  471, 472 

Women's  Studies  301, 498 

Social  Sciences. 6  hours 

1.  Six  hours  selected  from  the  following: 

Agricultural  Economics — All  courses  except  426 

Anthropology — All  courses  except  251 

Community  and  Rural  Development  357,  411,  412 

Economics — ^All  courses  except  311,  430 

Geography — All  courses  except  310 

History — ^All  courses 

Political  Science — ^All  courses 

Psychology — All  courses 

Rural  Sociology  301.  303,  359, 371, 401, 403, 471,  495,  498 

Science  and  Technology  in  Society  300 

Sociology — All  courses 


38  hours 
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COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCES 

Knowledge  and  technical  experience  in  the  application  of  basic  science  and 
mathematics  along  with  general  education  addresses  the  professional 
expertise  needed  in  the  agricultural  industry.  The  College  meets  this 
demand  by  offering  diverse  curricula  ranging  from  the  study  of  diseases,  to 
the  design  of  environmentally  compatible  packages,  to  the  management  of 
turfgrass  for  golf  courses,  to  the  conservation  of  natural  resources,  to  the 
production  and  marketing  of  food  and  fiber.  Employment  opportunities  of 
over  48,000  positions  annually  exceed  the  supply  of  qualified  graduates  by 
one-third.  It  is  a  buyer's  market  for  graduates  with  a  bachelor,  master,  or 
doctoral  degree. 

The  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences  offers  twelve  major  undergraduate 
programs  with  six  optional  areas  of  study  leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree.  These  curricula  include  Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural 
Sociology  with  options  in  Agricultural  Economics  and  Community  and 
Rural  Development;  Agricultural  Education;  Agricultural  Engineering; 
Agricultural  Mechanization  and  Business;  Agronomy;  Animal  Industries 
with  options  in  Animal  Science,  Dairy  Science,  and  Poultry  Science; 
Aquaculture,  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Biology;  Entomology;  Food  Science; 
Horticulture  with  an  option  in  Turfgrass;  Packaging  Science;  and  Plant 
Pathology, 

MINORS 

The  various  disciplines  in  Agricultural  Sciences  offer  minors  to  students  who 
wish  to  broaden  their  educational  background  and  enhance  their  expertise. 
(See  page  50  for  minors.) 

HONORS  PROGRAM 

Students  with  a  cumulative  grade-point  ratio  of  3.4  and  above  are  urged  to 
consider  enrolling  in  the  Honors  Program.  The  College  offers  Honors  desig- 
nated courses  and  an  opportunity  to  do  a  research  project  under  the  direc- 
tion of  an  agricultural  scientist.  For  more  information  contact  the  Honors 
Program  Office  in  the  Clemson  House. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

A  wide  range  of  scholarships  are  available  to  students  who  are  majoring  in 
one  of  the  agricultural  disciplines.  Applications  for  scholarships  must  be 
completed  annually  and  returned  to  the  Office  of  Student  Financial  Aid  in 
order  to  be  considered. 

AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS  AND  RURAL  SOCIOLOGY 

The  Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  Sociology  major  includes  two  curri- 
cula: Agricultural  Economics  and  Community  and  Rural  Development. 

AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

The  curriculum  in  Agricultural  Economics  places  emphasis  on  a  strong 
background  in  economics  with  applications  to  agricultural  and  agricultural- 
ly-related businesses.  Also  included  are  courses  in  basic  agricultural  and  bio- 
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logical  sciences,  liberal  arts,  and  business.  Students  have  eighteen  hours  of 
free  electives  that  may  be  used  for  further  specialization  or  to  broaden  the 
educational  experience. 

Students  have  the  opportunity  to  concentrate  in  one  of  several  areas  of 
specialty  as  follows:  Agri-Industries  Management,  Agri-Marketing, 
Agricultural  Administration,  Agricultural  Finance,  Agricultural  Sales  and 
Merchandising,  Applied  Economics,  Farm  Management,  and  Real  Estate. 

Employment  opportunities  open  to  graduates  with  an  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics curriculum  are  many.  These  include  sales  and  promotional  work 
for  a  variety  of  businesses,  management  positions  in  the  farm-loan  depart- 
ments of  private  banks  or  with  cooperative  farm  credit  agencies,  public  rela- 
tions activities  for  various  firms,  market  managers  and  directors,  county 
agents,  representatives  of  government  agencies  serving  agriculture,  and  op- 
erators of  numerous  enterprises. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Pint  SemMtar 

AGRIC  103  Intro,  to  AnimaJ  IndiMthM. 

AGRIC  105  Agncultur*  and  Society 

ENGL  101  CompoBtion  I 

MTHSC  101  Finite  Prabidxbty 

SoMv*  Raqunmantl 


_.3 

. 2 

3 

3 

4 

15 


Second  Semester 

AGRIC  104  Intro,  to  Plant  SdanoM. 

ENGL  102 CompoBition  IL... 

MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Math.  AiuJyiis.^. 

PHIL  102  Intro,  to  Logic _ 

Sdcnce  Requirenwntl 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


ACCT201  Prinoplfe  of  Accounting 

ECON  212  PrinciplM  of  Macroeconomioi... 

ESC  ST  301  Introductory  Sutj»tjc« 

or  MTHSC  203  Elem.  Stat  Infer 

Conununicatian  RaquinmantS 

Somoa  KaqumnMnfe3....„ „ „*.... 


AG  EC  302  Economic*  of  Farm  Mgt „ 

ECON  314  Intcrmcdiata  Microeconomics... 
EX  ST  462  Statisbcs  Applied  to  Eoonomica.. 

RS301  Rural  Sociology..... 

Agricukural  Requiiwimtf 

Elective 


_....3 

3 

3 


3 

3 

18 


ACCT  202  Pnnaplee  of  Accounting.... 
AG  EC  202  AgnculturaJ  Economica.... 
AG  EC  308  Quant.  Agnc.  Economica.. 
CPSCllO  Elem.  Comp.  Prog., 
or  CP  SC  120  Intro,  to  Infor.  Proc. 

Communication  Requirements. 

LjterBturB  RaquiieiiMil4 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


..- 3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

18 


AG  EC  309  Economics  of  Aghc.  Marketing.. 

Agriculture  Requirements „ 

Concentration 

Elective 


SENIOR  YEAR 


AG  EC  402  Production  Economics.. 
LAW  322  Legal  Environ,  of  BuainesL- 


AGEC406Seminar- 
AG  EC  4561 


—  3       Elective 

15 


134  Total  Semester  Hours 


lA  two-Mmesur  sequence  from  the  College  of  Sciences  in  the  same  physical  or  biological  science,  each  including  a 

laboratory. 
2ENGL  231.  304.  314.  SPCH  250 

3  A  physical  or  biological  science  from  the  College  of  Sciences. 
<ENGL  202, 203,  204.  205, 206.  207.  208. 209. 
^Course*  in  the  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences  not  including  those  in  the  Oepairtment  of  Agricultural  Economics  and 

Rural  Sociology. 

COMMUNITY  AND  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 

The  Community  and  Rural  Development  curriculum  is  designed  to  provide 
students  with  training  to  deal  with  local,  national,  and  international  develop- 
ment issues.  Students  learn  about  natural  and  human  resources,  and  basic 
principles  in  several  disciplines.  Associations  between  natural  resources  and 
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social,  economic,  and  political  institutions  are  studied.  Students  receive  prac- 
tical training,  and  internships  are  available  to  complement  the  coursework 
in  this  curriculum. 

A  bachelor's  degree  with  a  major  in  Community  and  Rural  Development 
will  qualify  students  for  employment  with  local,  state,  regional,  federal  and 
international  agencies;  with  utilities,  cooperative-extension  services,  private 
businesses,  research-consulting  firms,  and  financial  institutions.  This  major 
also  provides  an  excellent  background  for  professional  or  graduate  study  in 
several  disciplines. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Pint  S«inMt«r 


ACRIC  105  Agriculture  and  Sodety 

ENGI.  101  CompoBtion  I 


Second  Semester 


GEOG  101  Introduction  to  Geography 
or  GEOG  102  Human  Geography 

MTHSC  101  Rnite  Probahibty 

SoenoF  RequDvmentl _. 


AGRIC  200  Agnc.  Application  of  Microcomp 3 

ENGL  102  CompoBtion  IL 3 

MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Math.  Analyu 3 

HumanitiM  Requirements. „ ««...„,..«.«.„.,„.  3 

Soenoe  Requimmntl. 4 

16 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


AG  EC  202  AgnculturHJ  E. 

AG  M  301  Sdl  and  Water  Conaervation.. 

or  AGRON  202  Sals _ 

AGRIC  301  Internationa]  Agriculturt 

EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics. 

litoatuie  Requirement3.. 


3 

4 

3 

3 

.3 
15-16 


ACCr  201  Principles  of  Accountir^ 

ECON  212  Pnnaples  of  Macroeconotnica. 

ENGL  231  Introduction  to  Journalism 

PC  SC  103  Intro,  to  Government  and  Politics.... 
or  PC  SC  105  Intro,  to  IntemaUonal  Pobtics.. 

R  S  301  Rural  Sociology _ „. 

SPCH  250  Public  Speaking 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


ECON  314  Intermediate  Microecanomics _.3 

EX  ST  462  Statistics  Applied  to  Economics _....  3 

RS  iSOC)  359  The  Community 3 

Sodal  SderKe  Requirement* 3 


AG  EC  352  Public  Finance 

C  R  D  357  Natural  Resources  Economics.. 

R  S  (SOC)  401  Human  Ecology _ 

Commerce  and  Industry  Requirement^ 


Elect!  ve_ 


Elective.. 


SENIOR  YEAR 


CRD  (AG  EC)  411  Reg.  Impact  Analysis 

R  S  (SOC)  471  Demography „ 

Advanced  Sodal  Sdence  Requirement^ 

Ranning  Requirement? 


Elective.. 


AG  EC  403  Land  Economics. _ 

CRD  (AG  EC)  412  Spatial  Competition  and 

and  Rural  Development.- _ 

C  R  D  (AG  EC)  491  Internship,  Agribusiness, 

and  C  R  D _ 


132-133  Total  Semester  Hours 

lA  two-semester  sequence  from  the  College  of  Sciences  in  the  same  physical  or  biological  science,  each  including  ; 
laboratory. 
2Select  from  foreign  language,  humanities,  music,  philosophy. 
3ENGL  202,  208.  209. 

^Select  from  200-  or  300-level  courses  in  geography,  history,  political  science,  psychology,  sodology. 
5EC0N  302,315,410,  MGT  301,  305,  307,  MKT  301. 

^Select  from  300-  or  400-level  courses  in  geography,  history,  political  science,  psychology,  sociology. 
7CRP411,415,472. 
SSee  adviser  for  available  specialization  and  course  requirements. 


AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 

Agricultural  Education  provides  broad  preparation  in  agricultural  sciences 
and  professional  education,  including  communications  and  human- 
relations  skills. 

In  addition  to  required  courses,  students  may  elect  minor  study  in 
agricultural  management,  mechanization,  horticulture,  forestry,  or 
production  agriculture.  Students  in  other  departments  within  the  College  of 
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Agricultural  Sciences  may  minor  in  Agricultural  Education  and  be  certified 
to  teach  when  they  meet  the  minimum  requirements. 

The  Bachelors  degree  prepares  students  for  professional  education  posi- 
tions in  the  mainstream  of  agriculture  including  teaching,  cooperative  ex- 
tension service,  and  governmental  agricultural  agencies  such  as  SCS, 
FmHA,  or  ASCS.  This  degree  prepares  students  for  other  forms  of  educa- 
tional work  such  as  agricultural  missionary,  public  relations,  and  positions 
as  training  officers  in  agricultural  industry,  both  domestic  and  internation- 
al. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Vint  S«mMt«r  SMond  Smmmttmr 

AGRIC  103  Intra  to  Aninud  Ind. 3  AG  ED  100  Orientation  and  Pj«ld  Exp „...„ 1 

ACRIC  200  Agne.  AppI  of  Microcomputm. ..3  AGRIC  104  Intro,  to  Plant  SacnoM. 3 

BIOL  103  G«nM^  Biok^y  I 3  BKM.  104  General  Bwlogy  II 8 

BIOL  106  Gmtnl  Biology  Lab.  L 1  BIOL  106  General  Biology  Lab.  IL 1 

ENGL  101  Compoatian  I 3  ENGL  102  Compoaibon  II 3 

MathanwtxB  RaqunriMntl 3  Mathematics  Rc>quir«nientl __ 3 

16  Electjv. 1 

16 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

AC  ED  201  Intro,  to  Agnc.  Education. 3      AG  EC  202  Agncultural  Econonuca  „..3 

AG  M  205 PnnapUa erf" Farm  Shop. 3       CH  102 or  112General  Chemistiy 4 

orAGM206Agnc  Mech- 3  or  CH  106  Beg.  Gen.  and  Organic  Ch«iuatiy...„ 4 

CH  101  Gararal  Chaniiatry 4       HORT  208  Landscape  Appreaation S 

or  CH  105  Beg  Gen.  and  Orgwik  Chamiatry — 4      Literature  Raquirenwnt3 „3 

HIST  322  HMtary  ofTWhnoIogy _„ 3      EbdiMa 3 

or  HIST  323  History  of  American  Technology 3  16 

Electiv  ■■■■1 


17 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

AG  EC  302  Econ  of  Farm  Manafmiant 3      AN  SC  301  Feeds  and  Feedii« 

AG  M  301  Sal  and  Water  Conaervatian 3       ED  302  Educabonal  Fkychalcgy 

or  AG  M  452  Farm  Power 3       ENGL  231  Intro,  to  Journalism 

ACRON  202  Sols. 4  or  ENGL  304  Buaineas  Wntii«.. 

ENT  301  General  EntanniqKy- 3  or  SPCH  260  Public  Speakii«.. 

6 


19      Elective. 


SENIOR  YEAR 

AGED400  9upv.ReldExp.II 1       AG  ED  406  Directed  TVachii^ 12 

AC  ED  401  Meth  in  Agnc  Eduoalian 3      AG  ED  423  Curriculum 2 

FOR  306  Elementa  of  Forsatry 3      AC  ED  425  Te^hing  Agric.  Mechanics _ 2 

n.  PA  301  Plant  Pathok«y 3  16 

3 


Eiactiv* 4 

17 

134  Total  Semester  Hours 

>A  minimuin  of  6  crsdita  in  mathenuaical  adenoaa  is  required,  excluding  MTHSC  115.  116. 215.  216.  EX  ST  301  may  be 

included. 
^See  Humanities  section  under  General  Edtication  Requirementa. 
5ENGL  202.  203.  204,  206.  206.  207.  208.  209 
*S«e  adviser  for  available  minor  areas  and  course  requirementa. 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Graduates  in  Agricultural  Engineering  are  well-equipped  to  apply  engineer- 
ing to  many  functions  affecting  the  well-being  of  mankind.  They  have  broad 
training  in  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  and  biological  sciences  as  well 
as  comprehensive  coverage  of  the  engineering  sciences.  Agricultural  engi- 
neers are  sought  by  industry  and  public  service  organizations  primarily  for 
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their  ability  to  apply  engineering  know-how  to  living  systems  and  to  the 
management  of  land  and  water  resources.  Specific  areas  of  emphasis  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Agricultural  Production  and  Consumer  Products  Engineering 

2.  Biotechnology  Engineering 

3.  Food  Engineering 

4.  Natural  Resources  Engineering 

This  major  includes  training  in  such  engineering  sciences  as  mechanics, 
fluids,  thermodynamics,  electrical  theory,  computing  devices  and  systems 
analysis.  Courses  in  the  basic  sciences  as  appropriate  to  the  areas  of  empha- 
sis provide  a  foundation  for  engineering  design  and  development  and  for  the 
management  of  biological  systems.  In  addition,  important  facets  of  energy 
conversion,  research  methods,  use  of  economy  and  integrity  in  design  and 
protection,  modification,  and  control  of  the  environment  are  included. 

Graduate  programs  lead  to  the  Master  of  Science,  Master  of  Engineering, 
and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees. 

Opportunities  for  employment  of  agricultural  engineering  graduates  in- 
clude design,  research,  production  and  sales  with  industry  plus  teaching,  re- 
search, extension,  and  field  engineering  with  state  and  federal  agencies.  Ag- 
ricultural engineers  are  also  equipped  for  self-employment  as  consulting 
engineers  or  as  owners  of  businesses  providing  technical  services  and  prod- 
ucts. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR  PROGRAM 

Pint  SemMtor 


CH  101  G«»tb1  Chemirtry 4 

ENGL  101  CompoBibon  I 3 

ENGR  180  Compute™  in  Engineering! 3 

MTHSC  106  Caknilus  of  One  Var.  I 4 

Humanitiea/Soda]  Science  Requirements 3 


CH  102  or  112  General  ChemietTyS _ 4 

ENGL  102  Compoeibon  IL...._ - 3 

ENGR  101  Introduction  to  Engineering! 1 

MTHSC  108  Calculue  of  One  Var.  H 4 

PHYS  122  Phywce  with  C0I.  I 3 

Elective 3 

18 


lOne-half  of  the  entering  freshman  clasa  will  enroll  during  the  first  semester,  the  other  one-half  will  enroll  during  the 
second  semester. 
2See  Policy  on  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  for  Engineering  Curricula,  page  126. 
3See  adviser. 


AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMER  PRODUCTS  EMPHASIS 


Pint  Semester 

AG  E  221  Survey,  for  Soil  and  Water  Res... 
E  G  209  Intra  to  EngryComp.  Graphics..... 
E  M  201  Engineering  Mechanics:  Statics.... 

MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Sev.  Var 

PHYS  221  Physics  with  Gal.  II 

PHYS  223  Physics  Lab.  H 

Elective 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Second  Semester 


2 

3 

4 

3 

1 

3 

18 


.2      AG  E  214  Fab.  and  Mfg.  Meth.  for  Ag.  Sys..„ 


ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics!., 

or  ECON  200  Economic  Conceptel _. 

E  M  202  Engineering  Mechanics:  Dynamics 

MTHSC  208  Intire.  to  Ord.  Diff.  Equa. 

PHYS  222  Physics  with  Gal.  Ill _ 

Literature  Requimnentl 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


AG  E  356  Mach.  Op.  for  Ag.  and  Biol.  Sys 3 

E  C  E  307  Basic  Electrical  Engineering 2 

E  C  E  309  Electrical  Engineering  Lab.  I 1 

E  M  304  Mechanics  of  Materials 3 

M  E  310  Thermodynamics  and  Heat  Transfer.. _ _...  3 

Mathematics  Requironentl „ _ „  3 

Plant/Animal  Science  Requirement! — 3 

18 


AG  E  322  Small  Watershed  Hyd.  and  Sed. 

AG  E  333  Environ.  Mod.  and  Cont.  for  Agric. 

and  Biological  Systems. _ „ 

AG  E  350  Microcomp.  Controls  in  Biosys. 

AG  E  362  Energy  Conv.  in  Ag.  and  Biol.  Sys 

AGRON  202  Soils. 


E  M  320  Fluid  Mechanics-.. 
ENGL  314  Technical  Writii«!....... 

or  SPCH  250  Pubbc  Speaking!.. 


._2 
—2 
™3 
_4 
3 
_3 
...3 
19 
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SENIOR  YEAR 


AG  E  416  Mech.  De«.  for  Ag.  and  Bid.  Sys 3 

AG  E  450  Inatru.  for  Ag.  and  Biol.  Sys 3 

AC  E  471  Engr.  Research  and  Management — 2 

AG  E  473  Special  Topics  in  Agnc.  Engr 3 

I  E  384  Engineering  Econonuc  Analysis. 3 

Humanitiea/Sodal  Sdenoe  Requirements. 3 

17 


AG  E  421  Engr.  Sys.  for  Sral  Water  Mgt..... 
AG  E  431  Agnc  Struc.  and  Environ  De«... 

AG  E  442  Prop,  and  Proc.  of  Biol.  Prod. 

HumanibesSocial  Science  Requir«nent2., 

TWrhnicBl  Requirement!. 

Elective _ 


143  Total  Semester  Hours 


...-2 

3 

.._.3 
....3 
.„.3 
-.4 
18 


ISee  adviser. 

2See  Policy  on  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  for  Engineering  Curricula. 


BIOTECHNOLOGY  ENGINEERING  EMPHASIS 

See  page  66  for  Freshman  year. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Pir»t  Semester 

OH  201  Organic  Chemistry „  4 

E  G  209  Intro,  to  EngryComp.  Graphics. 2 

E  M  201  Engineenng  Mechanics:  Statics 3 

MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Sev.  Var 4 

PHYS  221  Physics  with  Cal.  II _ 3 

PHYS  223  Physics  Lab.  IL . 1 

Elective 1 

18 


Second  Semester 


AG  E  214  Fab.  and  Mfg.  Meth.  for  Ag.  Sys. 

BIOCH  301  General  Biochemistry 

BIOCH  302  Molecular  Biology  Lab 

E  M  202  Engineering  Mechamcs:  Dynamics. 

MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ord.  Diff.  Equa 

PHYS  222  Physics  with  Cal.  IIL 

Elective..- 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


AG  E  (BIOSC)  430  Bioenergetics  for  Engr 4 

E  C  E  307  Basic  Electrical  Engineering ™.  2 

E  C  E  309  Dectrical  Engineering  Lab.  I 1 

E  M  304  Mechanics  of  Materials „ 3 

M  E  310  Thermodynamics  and  Heat  Transfer 3 

literature  Requirement! 3 

Mathematics  Requirement!- „ 3 

19 


AG  E  333  Environ.  Mod.  and  Cont.  for  Agric. 

and  Biological  Systems _ 

AG  E  350  Microcomp.  Controls  in  Biosys 

AG  E  362  Energy  Conv.  in  Ag.  and  Biol.  Sys 

E  M  320  Fluid  Mechanics __ _..... 

ENGL  314  Technical  Writing! 

or  SPCH  250  Public  Speaking! 

MICRO  305  General  Microbiology „... 

Elective..- „ „ „ 


SENIOR  YEAR 


AG  E  416  Mech.  Des.  for  Ag.  and  Biol.  Sys 3 

AG  E  450  Instru.  for  Ag.  and  Biol.  Sys „ 3 

AG  E  471  Engr.  Researeh  and  Management 2 

BIOSC  461  Cell  Biology 4 

CH  E  (AG  E)  428  Biochemical  Engineering 3 

HumanitJes/Sodal  Saence  Requirements 3 

18 


AG  E  421  Engr.  Sys.  for  Soil  Water  Mgt 

AG  E  429  Appl.  in  Biotech.  Engr „ 

AG  E  442  Prop,  and  Proc.  of  Biol.  Prod. 

ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics!. 

or  ECON  200  Economic  Concepts! 

Humanities/Social  Science  Requirement^.. 
Elective 


143  Total  Semester  Hours 


ISee  adviser. 

2See  Policy  on  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  for  Engineenng  Curricula,  page  126. 

FOOD  ENGINEERING  EMPHASIS 

See  page  66  for  Freshman  year. 


First  Semester 

CH  201  Organic  Chermstry 

E  G  209  Intro,  to  EngryComp.  Graphics. 

E  M  201  Engineering  Mechanics:  Statics 

MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Sev.  Var 

PHYS  221  Physics  with  Cal.  H 

PHYS  223  Physics  Lab.  II 

Bective 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Second  Semester 

4  AG  E  214  Fab.  and  Mfg  Meth.  for  Ag.  Sys. 2 

„...2  BIOCH  301  General  Bioehemistiy - — 3 

3  BIOCH  302  Molecular  Biology  Lab 1 

4  EM  202  Engineenng  Mechanics:  Dynamics..... 3 

3  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ord.  Diff.  Equa. _ 4 

1  PHYS  222  Physics  wth  Cal  III 3 

1  Elective- 2 

18  18 


Prggrams  and  Dggregs 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


AG  E  (BI08O  430  Bioenergetica  for  Engr 4 

E  C  E  307  Baaic  Electrical  Engineering 2 

E  C  E  309  Electrical  Engineering  Lab.  I 1 

ECON  211  Principles  of  Microecononiicsl. 3 

or  ECON  200  Economic  Conoeptsl 3 

E  M  304  Mechanic*  of  Material* 3 

M  E  310  Thermodynamics  and  Heat  Tranifer 3 

Literature  RequirBmentl ~ —  3 

19 


AG  E  333  Environ.  Mod.  and  Cent,  for  Agric. 

and  Biological  Systems _ _ _ _  2 

AG  E  350  Microcomp.  Controls  in  Biosys. 2 

AG  E  362  Enei^gy  Conv.  in  Ag.  and  Biol.  Sys 3 

E  M  320  Fluid  Mechanic* _ _ 3 

ENGL  314  Teehrocal  Writir^l 3 

orSPCH250PubhcSpealQngl 3 

MICRO  306  General  Microbiology 4 

Elective 2 


SENIOR  YEAR 


AG  E  416  Mech.  Des.  for  Ag.  and  Biol.  8y«„ 3 

AG  E  460  Instru.  for  Ag.  and  Biol.  Sys 3 

AG  E  471  Engr.  Research  and  Management 2 

CH  E  (AG  E)  428  Biochemical  Engineering -....3 

FT)  SC  401  Food  Chemistry  1 „ 4 

Humanitiaa/Sodal  Sdenos  Requirement^ 3 

18 


AC  E  429  Appl.  in  Biotech.  Engr _ 3 

AG  E  442  Pttip.  and  Prxx.  of  Biol.  PrwL 3 

MICRO  407  Food  and  Dairy  Microbiology 4 

Approved  Engineering  Requiramentl 1 

Humanitiea/Sodal  S6enoe  Requirement2 3 

Eaectivs 2 

16 

143  ToUl  Semester  Hours 


ISee  adviser. 

2See  Policy  on  Humanities  and  SodaJ  Sciences  for  Engineering  Curricula,  page  126. 

NATURAL  RESOURCES  ENGINEERING  EMPHASIS 

See  page  66  for  Freshman  year. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

AG  E  221  Survey,  for  Soil  and  Water  Res. 2       AG  E  214  Fab.  and  Mfg.  Meth  for  Ag.  Sys.. 


E  G  209  Intro,  to  EngryComp.  Graphica . 
E  M  201  Engineering  Mechanics:  Statics. 

MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Sev.  Var „ 

PHYS  221  Physics  with  Cal.  H 

PHYS  223  Physic*  I^.  IL..._ 

ESective 


ECON  211  Pnnaplesof  Microeconomic*l. 

or  ECON  200  Economic  Conceptal 

E  M  202  Engineenng  Mechanic*:  Dynamics.. 

MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ord.  Diff.  Equa. 

PHYS  222  Physics  with  Cal.  IIL.. 
Literature  Requireineiitl.. 


2 

3 

3 

3 

._4 
..3 
-.3 
it 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


AG  E  356  Mach.  Op.  for  Ag.  and  Biol.  Sy* 3 

E  C  E  307  Basic  Electrical  Engineering 2 

E  C  E  309  Electrical  Engineering  Lab.  I „ 1 

EM  304  Mechanics  of  Materials 3 

M  E  310  Thermodynamics  and  Heat  Transfer..^ 3 

Biological  Science  Requirement! 4 

Mathematics  Requirement! 3 

19 


AG  E  322  Small  Waterehed  Hyd.  and  Sed 2 

AG  E  333  Environ.  Mod.  and  Cont.  for  Agric. 

and  Biological  Systenw _ „  2 

AG  E  350  Microcomp.  Control*  in  Biosy* 2 

AG  E  362  Energy  Conv.  in  Ag.  and  Biol.  Sy* 3 

AGRON  202  Soils. _ 4 

E  M  320  Fluid  Mechanic* 3 

ENGL  314  Tedinical  Writing! „ 3 

or  SPCH  250  Public  Speaking! 3 

19 


SENIOR  YEAR 


AG  E  416  Mech.  Des.  for  Ag.  and  Biol.  Sys 3 

AG  E  450  Instru.  for  Ag.  and  Biol.  Sys 3 

AG  E  471  Engr.  Research  and  Management 2 

Approved  Engineering  Requirement! 3 

Humanities/Social  Science  Requirements 3 

Sdenoe  Requirement!. 3 

17 


AG  E  364  Agric.  Waste  Mg.  Sys „....  2 

AG  E  421  Engr.  Sys.  for  Soil  Water  Mgt 2 

AG  E  431  Agric.  Struc.  and  Environ.  Des 3 

HumanitiesBocial  Science  Requirements 3 

Technical  Requirement! 3 

^^ 

143  Total  Semester  Hours 


iSee  adviser. 

2See  Policy  on  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  for  Engineering  Curricula,  page  126. 


AGRICULTURAL  MECHANIZATION  AND  BUSINESS 

The  major  in  Agricultural  Mechanization  and  Business  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide an  educational  program  for  undergraduate  students  who  desire  train- 
ing in  areas  which  are  relevant  to  dynamic  agricultural  enterprise.  It  is  or- 
ganized with  strength  in  both  business  management  and  technical  support 
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of  agriculture  and  agribusiness.  In  order  to  produce  an  individual  who  is 
well  rounded  and  capable  of  communicating,  the  curriculum  includes 
courses  in  the  humanities,  social  sciences,  English  composition,  and  public 
speaking. 

The  graduate  in  agriculture  with  a  major  in  Agricultural  Mechanization 
and  Business  finds  meaningful  and  remunerative  employment  in  a  variety 
of  situations  directly  and  indirectly  related  to  agricultural  production,  pro- 
cessing, marketing,  and  the  many  services  connected  therewith. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First  Seme«t«r  Second  S«me«t«r 

AC  M  101  Introduction  to  Mech.  and  Business 1       AGRIC  104  Introduction  to  Plant  Sci 3 

AGRIC  103  Introduction  to  Animal  Industry 3       BIOL  104  General  Biology  D 3 

BIOL  103  General  Biology  L - 3       BIOL  106  General  Biology  Lab  II 1 

BIOL  105  General  Biology  Lab.  I 1       CH  102  or  1 12  General  Chemistry 4 

CH  101  General  Chemistry _..4       ENGL  102  Compooibon  II 3 

ENGL  101  Compositjon  I 3       Mathematics  Reqmrementl 3 

Mathematics  Requirement! 3  17 

18 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

AG  EC  202  Agricutural  Economics 3  ACCT  201  Pnnaples  of  Accounting 3 

AG  M  205  Prinaplea  of  Farm  Shop „ 3  AG  M  206  Agric.  Mechanization. 3 

AGRIC  200  App.  of  Microcomputers 3  PHYS  208  General  Physics  II 4 

E  G  109  Engineering  Graphics _.„ _ 2  Economics  Requirements* „ 3 

PHYS  207  General  Phymcs  L „ 4  Sodal  Saence  Requirements 3 

LitefBture  Req\iirement2. „ 3  16 

18 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

AG  EC  302  Econ.  of  Farm  Management 3       AG  EC  309  Econ.  of  Agric.  Marketing 3 

AG  EC  351  Agric.  Sales,  Merch.,  and  Advertising 3       AG  M  402  EVainage,  Irrigation,  and  Waste  Mgt 3 

or  AG  EC  352  Pubbc  Finance 3       AG  M  406  Mech.  and  Hydraulic  Systems 3 

AG  M  302  Rainfall,  Runoff,  and  Eroaion  Control 3      AGRON  202  Sdls. 4 

AG  M  303  Cal .  for  Mech.  Agric „ 3      ENGL  231  Intro,  to  Journalism.^ 3 

Soaal  Saence  Requirement3 _3  or  ENGL  304  Business  Writing 3 

Electjwe 3       SPCH  250  Public  Speaking _ _ _ 3 

18  19 

SENIOR  YEAR 

AG  EC  319  Agribusiness  Management 3       AG  M  404  Farm  Structures _ _ _ 3 

or  AG  EC  409  Commodity  Futures  Market 3       AG  M  408  Equip.  Sales  and  Service 3 

AG  M  452  Farm  Power 3      Agriculture  Requirement* 3 

AG  M  460  Farm  and  Home  Utibties 3       Elective _„ 7 

AG  M  472  Seminar 1  16 

Economics  Requirement* 3 

Humanities  Requirements 3 

16 

138  Total  Semester  Hours 

lA  minimum  of  6  crediu  to  be  selected  from  MTHSC  102,  105,  106. 

2ENGL  202.  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209. 

3ED302,  GEOG  101,  301,  302,  HIST  101,  102,  172,  173,  PHIL  101,  325.  PO  SC  101,  PSYCH  201,  401,  SOC  201,  or 

any  agricultural  economics  and  rural  sociology  courses. 

*See  adviser. 

SSee  General  Education  Requirement. 

AGRONOMY 

The  science  of  Agronomy  is  the  application  of  basic  science  such  as 
chemistry,  microbiology,  physics,  botany,  and  genetics  to  food  and  fiber  crop 
production  systems.  The  agronomic  crops  account  for  the  bulk  of  the 
primary  agricultural  production  in  the  United  States  and  the  world.  Career 
opportunities  for  agronomy  majors  exist  beyond  those  usually  associated 
with  traditional  agriculture.  A  degree  in  Agronomy  can  be  an  entry  into 
environmental  sciences,  biotechnology,  international  agriculture,  genetic 
engineering,  and  the  new  high-tech  world  of  agriculture. 
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The  degree  in  Agronomy  can  lead  to  a  job  in  industry,  government,  or 
business.  It  can  also  be  a  stepping  stone  to  graduate  work  and  a  career  in 
research.  Because  the  Agronomy  curriculum  is  a  combination  of  basic  and 
applied  sciences,  it  provides  flexibility  not  found  in  other  areas. 

Students  majoring  in  Agronomy  will  select  from  three  study  areas: 
Agronomic  Systems,  Soil  and  Environment,  and  Weed  Science.  Students 
wishing  to  minor  in  Agronomy  must  satisfy  the  requirements  as  described  in 
the  Minors  section  of  the  catalog. 


AGRONOMIC  SYSTEMS  STUDY  AREA 

This  study  area  provides  a  comprehensive  agronomy  curriculum  which  can 
prepare  the  student  for  a  career  in  crop  consulting,  extension  education, 
farm  management,  and  industries  requiring  a  knowledge  of  agricultural  or 
managed  ecosystems.  It  will  also  prepare  the  student  for  graduate  work  in 
one  of  the  crop-related  areas  such  as  crop  physiology,  plant  breeding  and  ge- 
netics, crop  management,  plant-soil-environment  relationships,  and  soil  fer- 
tility. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


FiriA  SemMtAr 

AGRIC  103  Intro,  to  Animal  Ind. 

CH  101  General  Chemistry 

ENGL  101  Composibor  I 

MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Math.  Analyaia. 

or  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Var.  I 

Social  Sdenoe  Rajuirementl „ 

AGRON  202  Soils 

BIOL  103  General  Biology  I „. 

BIOL  105  General  Biology  Lab.  L. 

CH  223  Organic  Chemistry 

and  CH  227  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 

or  BIOCH  210  Elementary  Biochemistty.. 

Literature  Requirement^ 

Elective 


Second  Seme 


3 

4 

3 

3 

4 

3 

16-17 


AG  EC  202  Agricultural  Eeononuca 

AGRIC  104  Intro,  to  Plant  Sdenoea. 

CH  1 12  General  Chemistry _ „ 

ENGL  102  Compombon  IL. 


EDC  ST  301  Introductory  Statistica. 

or  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Var.  II.. 
or  MTHSC  207  Multivariable  Calculus.. 


16-17 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


AGRIC  200  Agnc  Appl.  of  Microcomputer. 

BOT  205  Plant  Form  and  Pururtion 

PHYS  200  Introductory  Physics. 

Humanitaes  Requirement! 

Elective 


BOT  421  Rant  Physidogy 

GEN  302  Introductory  Genetics... 

SPCH  250  Public  Speaking _.. 

Crop  Production  Requirement2 

Pest  Management  Requirements.. 


AGRON  455  Seminar _. _ _.. 

ENGL  314  Technical  Writing „ 

Agronomic  Specialty  Requirements... 

Agronomy  RequiTement4 

Elective 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


4      AGRON  (AG  EC)  426  Cropping  Systems  Analysis 3 

4      AGRON  452  Soil  Fertility  and  Management 3 

,  3       Agronomy  Reqinrement* 6 

...  3       Crop  Production  RequirBment2 „.  3 

..  3       Pest  Management  Requirements „ 3 

17  18 


SENIOR  YEAR 


1 

.- 3 

3 

5 

4 

16 


BIOSC  441  Ecology 4 

Agrononuc  Specialty  Requirements 3 

Agronomy  Reqtiirement4 _ „ _.3 

^^ 

134  Total  Semester  Hours 


ISee  General  Education  Requirements. 
2Select  at  least  two  of  the  following:  AGRON  421,  422,  423. 

SSelect  at  least  two  courses  from  the  following:  AGRON  407,  ENT  301,  PL  PA  301. 

4Select  at  least  14  credits  from  the  following:  AGRON  403,  405,  407,  421,  422,  423,  425,  446,  453,  475,  490,  ENT  301, 
AGRON  (HORT)  433,  PL  PA  301,  and  no  more  than  3  hours  from  AGRON  350  or  406. 
SSelect  at  least  two  of  the  following:  AGRON  405,  425,  490. 
6ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209. 
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SOIL  AND  ENVIRONMENT  STUDY  AREA 

This  study  area  gives  students  an  understanding  of  soil  as  a  natural  resource 
and  as  a  component  of  all  terrestrial  ecosystems.  The  student  will  learn  how 
soils  influence  ecological  processes  which  take  place  above  and  below  the 
ground.  An  understanding  of  these  processes  will  enable  the  student  to  deal 
with  traditional  agricultural  production  issues  as  well  as  environmental 
management  problems  such  as  groundwater  protection  and  the  most 
appropriate  use  for  a  particular  landscape.  The  student  can  aim  toward  a 
variety  of  special  areas  including  soil  biology,  fertility,  chemistry,  physics, 
mineralogy,  and  morphology. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 
Pirrt  SemMUir  Swsond  8«ai*at«r 

AGRIC  103  Intro,  to  Animal  InduatrtM 3  AGRIC  104  Intm  to  PUnt  Seunem. S 

CH  101  Gmntrml  Owmistry 4  CH  1 12  G«»«niJ  Ch«ini«tiy 4 

E2^GL  101  CompoBtior  I 3  ENGL  102  Co«npo«ton  IL S 

MTHSC  106  CiJculu.  of  On*  V«r.  H, 4  MTHSC  108  Cakulua  of  On.  V».  Ul 4 

Sooal  Scwno*  RaqumnantS 3  HunwratiM  Raquii«nMnt3 8 

17  17 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

AGRON  202  Sdk. 4       BOT  205  Pant  Form  and  Function 4 

BIOL  103  G*nM^  BioJogy  I 3      CH  224  Orpmic  Ch«mi«try S 

BIOL  106  Gmwnl  Biclccy  Lak  I 1  and  CH  228  Orgaroc  Ch«mi«ti7  Lab 1 

CH  223  Orpuuc  Ch«ni*jy 3  or  BIOCH  210  Elementary  Biochmiiatry 4 

and  CH  227  Organic  Chanuatry  Labw 1       GEOL  101  Fhy«cal  GMic«y S 

or  CH  201  Sunray  of  Organic  Chamiatty 4      GEOL  103  Phy«ad  Geology  Lab 1 

PHVS207GenefalRiy^<^ *       PHYS  208  General  Riyiicrf 4 

16      Lit0Tvtur>  RK|uirBnMntf -.^^■.^....-.— «^...^  ..*».....— ^.*»^..»  8 

19 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

AGRIC  200  Afnc  Appl.of  Microcomputan? 3      AGRON  452  Soil  Pertitity  and  Mani«tm*nt ....3 

AGRON  421  Field  Cropa— Monoeota. 3      AGRON  453  Soil  Fertility  Lab 1 


or  AGRON  422  Field  Cropa— Dicota. 3      GEN  302  Introductory  Gwetjca. 4 

or  AGRON  423  Field  Grope— Fon^aa 3      M ICRO  305  General  MicrobioJcgy 4 

BOT  421  Rant  Phy«oJogy...._ 4       Sooal  Soenoe  RaquirMnant2....„_ S 

CH  313  Quantitative  AnalyM 3       Elective 8 

CH  3 15  Quanbtabve  Analyas  Lab 2  18 

IS 

SENIOR  YEAR 

AGRON  403  Sod  Ganaas  and  HMiiflitiiiii 2      AGRON  (AG  EC)  426  Cropping  Syatoma  Analyiia. 8 

AGRON  446  Soil  Mani^wnent. 3       AGRON  475  Soil  Phyaica  and  ChemieOy 8 

AGRON  455  Seminar   I       BI08C441  EoDic«y« 4 

AGRON  490  Soil  Organiama  in  C»x>p  Prod 8      8PCH  250  PiAhc  SpeaJor^ 8 

ENGL  314  TWhnical  Wnbr^ 8      Badiva « 

Ebctiv* 4  19 

16 

137  Toul  Sameatar  Hour* 

IMTHSC  102  and  207  may  be  taken  in  lieu  of  MTHSC  106  and  108. 

'See  General  Education  RequiremenU;  muet  include  3  hour*  of  agncultural  aconomica  or  economica. 

^Sae  General  Education  Requirementa. 

<PHYS  122/124  may  be  eubetitutMl 

SPHYS  221/223  may  be  eubaotuted 

>ENGL  202. 203. 204. 206. 206.  207. 208.  209 

TCP  SCI  10  can  ba  aubMitutad. 

''Other  approved  acolofy  courae*  may  be  eubatitutad.  (Sa*  adviaar.) 

WEED  SCIENCE  STUDY  AREA 

This  study  area  is  designed  for  those  who  have  special  interest  in  the 
agricultural  chemical  industry,  in  consulting  where  weed  control  is  to  be  the 
area  of  specialization,  and  in  research  and  extension  education.  Courses 
include  plant  physiology,  pathology,  entomology,  and  pesticide  toxicology  and 
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provide  a  broad  education  in  pest  control. 

The  student  who  is  interested  in  graduate  work  can  plan  for  specialization 
in  such  areas  as  weed  physiology,  ecology,  and  control  or  herbicide 
technology. 


AGRIC  103  Intro,  to  Animal  IndiMtri«fc 

CH  101  GeneTHl  Ch«ni»try _ 

ENGL  101  CotnpMtJon  I 

MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Math.  Analyma. 

or  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Var.  L- 
Soda]  Sd«noe  R«quirementl _. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

3      AG  EC  202  Agricultural  Economica 

4      AGRIC  104  Intro,  to  Plant  Sdencea. „. 

3      CH  112  General  Chemietry 

— 3       ENGL  102CompoBition  I „... 

4       EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 

— 3  or  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Var.  H.. 

16-17  or  MTHSC  207  Multivariable  Calculus.. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


AGRON  202  Soils...- 

BIOL  103  General  Biology  I ..._. 

BIOL  105  General  Biology  Lab.  I „. 

CH  223  Organic  Chemistry 

and  CH  227  Organic  Chemistry  Lab... 

or  BIOCH  210  Elem.  Biochemistry. 

LitetBture  RequiramentZ 

Elective.. 


4 

3 

1 

3 

1 

4 

S 

3 

18 


AGRIC  200  Agnc.  Appi.  of  Microcomputers.. 

BOT  205  Plant  Form  and  Function 

PHYS  200  Introductory  Phymca „ 

Human  bea  Requirement! „„„ 

Elective 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


AGRON  421  Field  Crop*— Monocots 3 

AGRON  490  Soil  Organisms  and  Crop.  Prod. 3 

BOT  431  Intro,  to  Plant  Taxonomy 4 

GEN  302  Introductory  Genetics. 4 

SPCH  250  Public  Speaking 3 

17 


AGRON  422  Field  Crops— Dicota 3 

AGRON  (AG  EC)  426  Cropping  Systems  Analysis 3 

AGRON  452  Soil  Fertility  and  Management 3 

ENT  301  General  Entomology 3 

PL  PA  301  Plant  Pathology _ _ _ _3 

Agronomy  Requirement3 3 

18 


SENIOR  YEAR 

AGRON  407  Principles  of  Weed  Control 3      AGRON  (HORT)  433  Integrated  Weed  Mgt.. 

AGRON  446  Soil  Management... 

AGRON  455  Seminar 

BIOSC  441  Ecology 

BOT  421  Plant  Phyaology.™ 

Dective 


3 
1 
.4 

_ 4 

3 

18 


ENGL  314  Technical  Writing.. 

ENT  420  Toxicology  of  Insecticides 3 

Agronomy  Requirements 3 

Dectiw _...  3 

16 


135  Total  Semester  Hours 


^See  General  Education  Requirement. 
2ENGL  202.  203,  204.  205.  206.  207.  208,  209. 
3AGR0N  423.  HORT  352.  407,  412.  456. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRIES 

The  Animal  Industries  major  includes  three  curricula: 
Dairy  Science,  and  Poultry  Science. 


Animal  Science, 


ANIMAL  SCIENCE  MAJOR 

The  curriculum  in  Animal  Science  exposes  the  student  to  a  broad  base  of  sci- 
ences, humanities,  and  specialized  knowledge  of  the  principles  involved  in 
livestock  production,  marketing  and  processing.  Scientific  principles  and  the 
applications  of  these  principles  are  stressed.  The  curriculum  is  divided  into 
four  emphasis  areas:  Business  and  Production,  Communication,  Meat  In- 
dustry, and  Preveterinary  Science.  Each  emphasis  area  includes  its  own  spe- 
cialized courses  as  well  as  general  education  courses  required  by  the  Univer- 
sity and  core  animal  science  courses.  Free  and  approved  electives  are 
included  so  each  student  can  select  courses  based  on  their  individual  inter- 
ests. Courses  for  the  freshman  year  are  common  to  all  emphasis  areas. 
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Many  career  opportunities  are  available  to  Animal  Science  graduates. 
Some  examples  include  sales,  marketing,  business  management,  produc- 
tion, journalism,  advertising,  extension,  meat  grading  and  inspection,  teach- 
ing and  research.  Graduates  can  also  pursue  advanced  degrees  in  graduate 
schools  or  veterinary  medicine. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR  PROGRAM 

PirrtSvmMUr 


ANV9C  208  Introductory  Animal  So«na.. 
BIOL  103  Gttwni  Biol(«y  I. 


and  BIOL  106  G*n*rml  B>ok«y  Lab.  I 
or  BIOLllOPnnap)«aorBiok«yl_ 

CH  101  G«Mral  ChMniatry 

ENGL  101  CompoatMn  I 


S  ANV3C108  Animal  So»nt»  IWhniquw  I_» 

3      BIOL104G«»«*1  BioJ«yII 

1  and  BIOL  106  GmmTBioiocy  Lab.  U 

6  crBIGLlll  PnnriplMafBiaiccyn 

4      CH  102arll2G«i«»ICh«m*iyl 

3       ENGL  102  CompoBtton  II 

14-lB  MathOTMtMB  IUqtaiOTMnt2 


BUSnVESS  AND  PRODUCTION  EMPHASIS 


SOPHO.MORE  YEAR 


Pirat  SamMtar 

ACCT201  Pnnapiaaof  Accounbng _ 

AG  EC  202  A«rk^»"nd  Economica. __ 

ANVSC  210  Animal  Soanca  TKhniquaa  I 


AammmUr 


.„3      AGRIC200Agnc  AppI  orMkrooomputan.. 
-8      ANV9C253I 

1      ANV9C266I 


MXT  301  PhndpUa  of  Mariw<ii«„„ 
nmt  or  Soil  Soanoa  KaquinnMnta.. 
OinJiaMi  Aiaa  Rmfmwamrtfi 


ANVBC  301  PteMk  aid  PlHdb«. 

DY8C483AfiiBai~ 

NUTR  401  Pundamantds  of  Nutrition. 

SPCH2S0PdbbcSpaakif« 

HunmtiM  RwyMTwiMfitf .^^ — ~« 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


AN  PH  301  Phya.  and  Anat  of  Dam 
ANVSC  302  Pnnaplaa  of  Livaatock  I 

_3      GEN302Gana«ic». 

„S      liGT307Ptor«>nnal 

—  8      EnphaMAiaaRaqtaraoMni*. 

_8      EUctiva 


3      ANVSC  452  Animal 
2       AniirHU  rrtiduction 


134  Total  Samaatar  Hour* 


COMMUNICATION  EMPHASIS 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


AOBC802Acriaihwd 

arEC0N21lPnnaplaaar 
ANVSC  210  Animal  Sdan 
ENGL231  Introductton  Id 
BM««*»^— Willi*  ■IIM*^- 


ACRIC200Acnc  AppbcTol 
ANVSC  ass  liMla. 
ANVBCaWMntoL 


JUNIOR  YKAR 


ANVSC  301  PaMb  ml 

DY8C463 

GC304 

NUTR  401 

3PCH2S0P>i>ii%idrii^ 

F>ii|i>ii«iiyin  li T 


T  \  !■     


.8  AN  PH  301  Phya  and  Anatomy  aTDaa.  Alia 

.8  ANVSC 308 Pnnopiaa of  Lt  iHrirli  Bilimon 

.8  OBN  302  Intftxtuctvy  GanMlei^ 

.8  >ii|>        Aiaal 
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SENIOR  YEAR 


ANV9C  406  Seminars. 

Animal  FVoducbon  RequiramentlB.. 

Emphaeis  Area  Reqinremant? 

Hionanitiaa  RequinnMntS. 

Elective 


ANVSC  360  AnimaJ  Science  IntemihipB.. 

AhfVSC  452  Animal  Breeding 

Animal  Production  Requirement)B.„ 

Emphaas  Area  RequiramentT 

Elective 


134  Total  Semeator  Hours 


3 

4 

3 

- 6 

18 


MEAT  INDUSTRY  EMPHASIS 

See  page  73  for  Freshman  year. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


ANVSC  210  Animal  Science  TechniqiMa  II.. 
BIOCH  210  Elenientary  Biochemjetiy 

or  BIOCH  301  General  Biochemietry 

and  BIOCH  302  Molecular  Biology  Lab.... 

FD  SC  212  Man  •  Food  Reaourcee 

Hunumitiea  Requirement3 

Mathematici  RaquiramentS 

FUmt  or  Sdl  Saenoe  Reqinremant* 


ANVSC  301  Feeda  and  Feeding. 

ANVSC  380  Meat  Technology  and  Fth... 

DY  SC  453  Animal  Reproduction. 

NUTR  401  Fundamentals  of  Nutirition-. 

SPCH  250  Public  Speaking 

Sodal  Science  Requirements 


_.  1 

4 

3 

1 

2 

3 

- 3 

- 3 

16 

JUNIOR  YEAR 


AG  EC  202  Agricultural  Economic* 3 

or  ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics 3 

AGRIC  200  Agnc.  App.  of  Microcomputera 3 

ANVSC  253  MeaU...-„ 2 

ANVSC  255  Meats  Lab _ 1 

Emphaas  Area  RequirsnfMnt9 6 

Humanities  Requirement3 3 

18 


....  3  AN  PH  301  P^ys.  and  Anatomy  of  Dom.  Animals 4 

„.  3  ANVSC  302  Principles  of  Livestock  Selection 2 

„.  3  GEN  302  Intixjductory  Genetics 4 

_.  3  Emphasis  Area  Requirement^ 4 

„  3  Elective 3 

...  3  17 

18 


SENIOR  YEAR 


ANVSC  406  Seminars. ..„ „ 

FD  SC  403  Food  Pres.  and  Process.  L.... 
FD  SC  406  Food  Pres.  and  Proc.  Lab.  L 

Animal  Production  Requirament)B _„.. 

Elective 


ANVSC  360  Animal  Science  IntemAipfl 6 

ANVSC  452  Animal  Breeding 3 

Animal  Production  Requirements 4 

Elective 6 

19 


134  Total  Semester  Hours 


PREVETERINARY  AND  SCIENCE  EMPHASIS 

See  page  73  for  Freshman  year. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

First  Semester 

ANVSC  210  Animal  Science  Technques  H. 

CH  223  Organic  Chemistry „ _. 

CH  227  Oi^c  Chemistry  Lab. 


PHYS  207  General  Physics  I.. 

Humanities  Requirements 

Mathematics  Requirements^..... 
Elective 


ANVSC  301  Feeds  and  Feeding _.„ 

BIOCH  210  Elementary  Biochemisti^..... 
or  BIOCH  301  General  Biochemistry  10.. 

DYSC  453  Animal  Reproduction ™ 

MICRO  305  General  Microbiology _. 

Sodal  Science  Requirements __ 


Second  Semester 


AGRIC  200  Agric.  App.  of  Microcomputers 3 

ANVSC  253  Meat8„ .„ „.„ 2 

ANVSC  255  Meats  Lab 1 

CH  224  Organic  Chemistry 3 

CH  228  Organic  Chemistiy  Lab. 1 

PHYS  208  Genera]  Phyaica  IL - 4 

Sodal  Science  Requirements 3 

17 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


4 

3 

3 

4 

3 

16-17 


ANPH  301  Phys.  and  Anatomy  of  Dom.  Animals 4 

ANVSC  302  Prindples  of  Livestock  Selection 2 

GEN  302  Introductory  Genetics 4 

SPCH  250  PubUc  Speaking.- 3 

Humanities  Requirements „ 3 

Elective 3 

19 
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SENIOR  YEAR 

ANVSC  406  Swrunan 2       ANVSC  462  Animal  Breeding 8 

NUTR  401  Fundamental!  of  Nutrition 3       EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statirtic* 3 

Animal  Production  RequirementB 4  or  Elective „ „ 3 

Elective 8       Animal  Production  RequiiwnentiB _ 4 

17       ElectivB„. „ 8 

18 

134  Total  Semeater  Houre 

^CH  1 12  is  required  for  the  Preveterinary  and  Science  Emphasis  Area. 

^Select  from  mathematics  courses  as  approved  by  adviser. 

^Select  from  courses  fulfilling  General  Education  requirement*. 

4AGRIC  104,  AGRON  202  or  423. 

^Select  15  credits  of  300-400  level  courses  from  the  following:  agricultural  economics,  agricultural  mechanization, 
agronomy,  economics,  finance,  management,  marketing.  (Courses  already  required  in  this  curriculum  may  not  be 
used  to  satisfy  this  requirement.) 

6ANVSC  401,  408.  412,  DY  SO  452,  PS 402.  Tuskegee  University  Veterinary  School  requires  3  credits  of  poultry 
science. 

'Select  24  credits  from  ENGL  304,  312.  314,  333,  334,  335,  392,  MKT  301,  423,  SPCH  360,  361.  364.  (Courses  already  re- 
quired in  this  curriculum  may  not  be  used  to  satisfy  this  requirement.) 

Bplans  for  internship  should  be  finalized  and  approved  by  adviser  one  semester  prior  to  actual  enrollment. 

^Select  300-400  level  courses  from  economics,  finance,  management,  marketing.  (Courses  already  required  in  this  cur- 
riculum may  not  be  used  to  satisfy  this  requirement.) 

lONorth  Carolina  Sute  University  Veterinary  School  requirw  BIOCH  301. 

DAIRY  SCIENCE  MAJOR 

The  curriculum  in  Dairy  Science  is  designed  to  provide  the  student  with  an 
understanding  of  scientific  principles  and  the  application  of  these  principles 
in  the  scientific,  technical,  and  business  phases  of  the  dairy  industry. 
Completion  of  required  studies  in  the  sciences  and  humanities  and  selected 
courses  by  the  student  in  areas  of  personal  interest  prepares  the  graduate  for 
a  successful  chosen  profession.  A  career  in  the  dairy  industry  is  a  rewarding 
one,  not  only  monetarily,  but  in  rendering  a  service  in  providing  a 
wholesome,  nutritious  food  for  mankind. 

Opportunities  for  dairy  science  graduates  are  many.  They  include  the 
management  of  production  and  processing  facilities,  quality  control  work  for 
processing  units  and  production  organizations,  industrial  promotion  and 
public  relations  work  in  both  production  and  processing  fields,  dairy  and  food 
products  engineering,  special  services,  public  health  service,  teaching  and 
research.  Special  service  opportunities  are  available  in  state  and  national 
breed  association  work,  breeding  organizations,  industrial  supplies,  produc- 
tion and  processing  equipment  and  supplies.  Opportunities  in  educational 
activities  include  positions  with  industrial  associations,  state  and  federal  ser- 
vices and  federal  programs  with  foreign  assignments. 

Students  majoring  in  Dairy  Science  may  emphasize  either  Production  or 
Manufacturing  with  sufficient  electives  to  enhance  their  individual  pro- 
grams. 

MANUFACTURING  OPTION— BUSINESS  EMPHASIS 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

BIOL  103  CJeneral  Biology  I 3       BIOL  104  General  Biology  II „... 3 

BIOL  105  General  Biology  Lab.  I „ „....  1       BIOL  106  (General  Biology  Lab.  U..- 1 

or  BIOLllOPrinapleeofBioJogyl 5  or  BIOL  111  Pnnaples  of  Biology  11 5 

CH  101  General  Chemistry _ 4       CH  102  or  112  General  Chemistry 4 

DYSC  101  Dairy  Foods 1       ENGL  102  Composition  II 3 

or  DY  SC  102  Mammalian  Reproductian 1       PKGSC  102  Intro,  to  Packaging  Science „ 2 

ENGL  101  Composition  I 3       Mathematical  Saence  Requirement! 3 

Mathematical  Saence  Requirement! 3  16-17 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


ACCT201  Prindple*  of  Accounting 3 

AG  EC  202  AgriculturaJ  Economics 3 

AGRIC  200  Agric.  Appl.  of  MicroeomputBT*. 3 

DY  SC  201  Intro,  to  Dairy  Science 3 

DY  SC  203  Dairy  Science  Techmquea 1 

MICRO  305  General  Miotibology 4 

17 


ACCT  202  Principles  of  Accounting 

BIOCH  210  Elementary  Biocheniistry 

or  CH  201  Survey  of  Organic  Chemirtry.. 

SPCH  250  Public  Speaking.. 

Literature  Requirement'' 

Intematianal  Agriculture  Requirements , 


JVMORYEAR 


AG  EC  309  Eoon.  of  Agric.  Mm-keting 

AG  EC  361  Agric.  Sales,  Merch.,  and  Adv.. 

DY  SC  307  Fluid  Milk 

Computer  SaerKe  Requirem«nt4 — 

Social  Soerwe  Requii«mmt2 

Elective 


3 

4 

3 

3 

1 

17 


DY  SC  304  Evaluation  of  Dwry  Products.... 

MGT301  Principles  of  Management 

or  MGT307  Personiwl  Management 

MICRO  407  Food  and  Dairy  Microbiology.. 

Communication  Requirements 

Humanities  Requirem«it2 ...„.......„_..„.. 

Elective 


SENIOR  YEAR 


DY  SC  402  Dairy  Manufactures.. 

DY  SC  400  Dairy  Science  Seminar 

NUTR  401  Fundamentals  of  Nutrition. 

Manufacturing  Roquiisnientfi 

Elective „- 


6 

4 

17 


DY  SC  400  Cultured  Dairy  Products. 

DY  SC  404  Rant  Management „.. 

DY  SC  461  Physiology  of  Lactation „ 

FD  SC  422  Quality  Assur.  and  Sens.  Eva].. 
FD  SC  424  Quality  Assur.  and  Sens.  Eval. 

Manufacturing  Requirement^ 

Elwrtive 


134  Total  Semester  Hours 


^Select  from  mathematical  science  and  experimental  statistics  courses  as  approved  by  adviser. 

^Select  from  courses  fulfilling  General  Education  Requirements. 

3Select  from  AG  EC  420,  AGRIC  301,  or  approved  international  agriculture  related  courses. 

^Select  3  credits  from  computer  science  courses 

5ENGL  231,  304,  312,  314,  316. 

^Eleven  hours  must  be  in  an  area  supporting  the  student's  meyor.  See  adviser. 

7ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209. 

MANUFACTURING  OPTION— SCIENCE  EMPHASIS 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 


BIOL  103  General  Biology  I 3 

BIOL  105  General  Biology  Lab.  I „ 1 

or  BIOL  110  Principles  of  Biology  I „ 5 

CH  101  General  Chemistry 4 

DY  SC  101  Dairy  Foods 1 

or  DY  SC  102  Mammalian  Reproduction 1 

ENGL  101  Composition  I - 3 

Mathematical  Science  Requirement! 3 

15-16 


BIOL  104  General  Biology  U 3 

BIOL  106  General  Biology  Lab.  II 1 

or  BIOL  111  Principles  of  Biology  n 6 

CH  102  or  112  Genera]  Chemistry „ 4 

ENGL  102  Composition  II - 3 

Mathematical  Science  Requirement! 3 

Sodal  Science  Requirement2 3 

17-18 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


AGRIC  200  Agriculture  Application  of  Microcomputers.  3 

CH  201  Survey  of  Organic  Chemistry 4 

or  CH  223  Organic  Chemistry 3 

DY  SC  201  Inti-o.  to  Dairy  Science 3 

DY  SC  203  Dairy  Science  Techniques 1 

PHYS  200  Introductory  Physics 4 

Elective 3 

17-18 


AG  EC  202  Agricultural  Economics 3 

BIOCH  210  Elementary  Biochemistry 4 

or  CH  224  Organic  Chemistry 3 

MICRO  305  General  IVIicrobiology 4 

PKGSC  102  Intro,  to  Packaging  Science 2 

Literature  Requirementfi 3 

17-18 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


ACCT  200  Basic  Accounting „ _ 3 

or  ACCT  201  Principles  of  Accounting 3 

DYSC  307  Fluid  Milk „._ 4 

GEN  302  Introductory  Genetics 4 

SPCH  250  Pubbc  Speaking „ 3 

17 


DYSC  304  Evaluation  of  Dairy  Products 2 

MGT  301  Principles  of  Management 3 

or  MGT  307  Personnel  Management 3 

MICRO  407  Food  and  Dairy  Microbiology 4 

Environmental  ScierK*  Requirements 3 

Manufacturing  Requirement4 5 

17 


[ 
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SENIOR  YEAR 

AG  EC  361  Agric.  SalM,  Merch.  and  Adv 3      DY  SC  400  Cultured  Dairy  ProducU 8 

DY  SC  402  Dwry  Manufacture. 3       DY  SC  404  Rant  Managmnent 2 

DY  SC  409  D«ry  Sci«k»  Seminar 1       DY  SC  461  Phymology  of  Lactation 2 

NUTR  401  Pundamwital*  ofNuthtion 3      FD  SC  422  Qual.  Aaaur.  and  Sena,  EvJ 2 

Communication  Raqmranant^ 3       FD  SC  424  Qua].  Aawir.  and  Sen*.  Eval.  Lab — „ 1 

HumanitMS  RaquiranMntSL — „..3       Manufacturing  Raquir«ment4 „ „ 6 

16      Elactive 3 

18 

134  Total  Semeatar  Hour* 

^Select  from  mathemabcal  acience  and  experimental  statiatic  courses  aa  approved  by  adviaer. 

^Select  from  couraea  fulfilling  General  Education  RequiremenU. 

3See  adviaer  for  approved  environmenUl  acience  couraea. 

^Nine  houra  of  credit  muat  be  in  an  area  aupporting  the  student's  m%jor.  See  adviaer  for  approved  couraaa. 

5ENGL  231,  304.  312,  314,  316. 

6ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205, 206, 206, 207,  208. 209. 

PRODUCTION  OPTION— BUSINESS  EMPHASIS 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

BIOL  103  General  Biology  I „ 3       BIOL  104  General  Biology  II 3 

BIOL  106  Gwieral  Biology  Lab.  I 1       BIOL  106  General  Biology  Lab.  II 1 

or  BIOL  1 10  Pnnciplea  of  Biology  L 5  or  BIOL  1 1 1  Principles  of  Biology  11 -„ 6 

CH  101  General  Chemistjy 4       CH  102  or  112  General  Chemistry 4 

DY  SC  101  Dairy  Foods 1       ECON  200  Econonuc  Concepts S 

or  DY  SC  102  Mammalian  Reproduction „ _ 1       ENGL  102  Composition  IL „ 3 

ENGL  101  Compoaition  I 3      Mathemabcal  Saence  Requirement! 3 

Mathematical  Science  Requirement!...- 3  17-18 

15-16 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

AG  EC  202  Agricultural  Economies 3  ACCT  200  Basic  Accounting 3 

BIOCH  210  Elementary  Biochemistry 4  AGRIC  200  Ag.  Appl.  of  Microcomputer*. 3 

or  CH  201  Survey  of  Organic  Chemistry _..  4  MICRO  305  General  Microbiology 4 

DY  SC  201  Intro,  to  Dairy  Science 3  Communications  Requirement4 3 

DY  SC  203  Dairy  Saence  Techniquea 1  Production  Requirements 3 

Animal  Production  RequirementZ 3  Elective 2 


Humanitiea/Literature  Requirements.. 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

AG  EC  302  Econ.  of  Farm  Management 3      AG  EC  309  Econ.  of  Ag.  Marketing 3 

ANVSC  301  Feeds  and  Feeding 3      AN  PH  301  Phys.  and  Anat  of  Dom.  Animals. 4 

DY  SC  307  Fluid  Milk 4      DY  SC  310  Dairy  CatUe  Evaluation. 1 

SPCH  250  Public  Speakir^ 3       LiterBture  RequnwnentB „ „ 3 

Elective 4       Plant  or  Sal  Science  Requirements 3 

17      Pttxhjction  Requirements 3 

17 

SENIOR  YEAR 

AG  EC  351  Ag  Sales.  Merch.  and  Adv „ _ 3       ANVSC  452  Animal  Breeding 3 

DY  SC  409  Dairy  Science  Seminar 1       DY  SC  452  Dairy  Cattle  Feeding  and  MgL 4 

DY  SC  453  Animal  Reproduction 3       DY  SC  455  Animal  Reproductive  Mgt. 1 

NUTR  401  Fundamentals  of  Nutrition 3       DY  SC  461  Phyaiokigy  of  Uctation 2 

International  Agnculture  Requirement? 3       MGT  307  Peraonnel  Management. 3 

I^Txiuctian  Requirements 3       Electivie.._ _ 4 

16  17 

134  Total  Semester  Hours 

!Select  fh>m  mathematical  adenca  and  experimental  sUtistic  courses  as  approved  by  adviser. 

2ANVSC202  or  PS  201. 

^Select  from  courses  fulfilling  General  Education  RequiremenU. 

<ENGL  231,  304,  312.  314.  316 

^Select  9  hours  in  an  area  supporting  the  student  a  miyor.  See  adviser  for  available  courses. 

6AGRIC  104.  AGRON  202  or  423 

■^AGRIC  301.  AG  EC  420  or  approved  international  agriculture  course*. 

SENGL  202. 203,  204. 205. 206,  207. 208, 209. 
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PRODUCTION  OPTION— PREVETERINARY  AND  SCIENCE  EMPHASIS 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

BIOL  103  General  Biole^y  I 3       BIOL  104  General  Biol<«y  II „ 3 

BIOL  105  General  Biology  Lab.  I 1       BIOL  106  General  Biology  Lab.  11 1 

or  BIOL  110  Pnnciples  of  Biology  I 5  or  BIOL  111  Pnndple«of  Biolcgy  II 5 

CH  101  General  Chemirtiy _ 4       CH  102  or  112  General  Chemwtry 4 

DYSC  101  Deny  Foocb 1       ENGL  102  Composition  IL 3 

or  DY  SC  102  Mammaban  Reproduction 1       Mathematical  Saence  Requirementl 3 

ENGL  101  CompoMtion  I 3      Sooal  Science  R«suirKnent2 „ 3 

Mathematical  Science  ReqmrMnentl 3  17-18 

15-16 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

AG  EC  202  Agricultural  Economics. „ 3       AGRIC  200  Ag  Appl.  of  Micrtxomputara. _..3 

CH  223  Organic  Chemi«try3 3       CH  224  Organic  Chami«try3 „ 3 

CH  227  Organic  Chemistry  Ldb-S 1       CH  228  Orpuuc  Chemistry  Lab.  3 „.... l 

DY  SC  201  Intro,  to  Dairy  Science 3       MICRO  305  General  Micrxibiology 4 

DY  SC  203  Dairy  Science  Tediniqu«i 1       PHYS  208  Gtnmi  T^rywka  IP 4 

PHYS  207  General  Riy«»  13 4       L*ter*ur»  RequnwnentB . 3 

Animal  Production  Requirement* 3  18 

18 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

ANVSC  301  Feeds  and  Feeding 3      AN  PH  301  Phy.  and  AnaL  ofDom.  AnimaU 4 

BIOCH  210  Elementary  BiochMTUstiyS 4       DY  SC  310  Dairy  Cattle  Evaluatioa 1 

or  BIOCH  301  Ger>eral  BiochemiaoyS , 3      Communicatjans  Requirement^ 3 

DY  SC  307  Fluid  Milk 4       HumanitieB  RequovrnentZ. 3 

GEN  302  Introductory  Genetics 4       Plant  or  Sal  Saence  Raquireinentfl 3 

SPCH  250  Public  Speaking..- 3      Elective 3 

17-18  17 

SENIOR  YEAR 

AG  EC  302  Econ.  of  Farm  Management 3      ANVSC  452  Animal  Breeding _ _ 3 

DY  SC  409  Dairy  Science  Seminar 1       DY  SC  452  Dairy  Cattle  Feeding  and  Mgt 4 

DYSC  453  Animal  Reproduction 3       DYSC  461  Physiology  of  Lactation 2 

NUTR  401  Fundamentals  of  Nutrition 3       Electve '.  7 

Environmental  Science  Requirement'^ 3  16 


16 


134  Total  Semester  Hours 


^Select  from  mathematical  science  and  experimental  statistic  courses  as  approved  by  adviser. 

^Select  from  courses  fulfilling  General  Education  Requirements. 

3Student8  not  following  the  Preveterinary  Emphasis  may  select  other  science  courses.    See  adviser  for  minimum 

requirements. 
■•ANVSC  202  or  PS  201. 
5ENGL  231,  304,  312,  314,  316. 
6AGRIC  104,  AGRON  202  or  423. 

''See  adviser  for  approved  environmental  science  courses. 
8ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209. 

POULTRY  SCIENCE  MAJOR 

This  curriculum  provides  the  student  with  a  broad  education  in  science  and 
the  humanities  and  speciahzed  knowledge  of  the  biology  of  the  avian  species 
and  of  the  poultry  industry.  Avian  science  courses  emphasize  the  nutrition, 
physiology,  and  pathology  of  domesticated  and  semi-domesticated  birds.  The 
environmental  requirements  for  propagating  the  various  species  and  for 
handling  eggs  and  meat  are  covered. 

Minors  in  Business,  Environmental  Science,  International  Agriculture, 
Production,  Science  or  a  Second  Department  provide  for  the  student's  spe- 
cialized interests. 

Job  opportunities  include  supervisory  positions  with  producers  of  eggs, 
broilers,  turkeys,  or  game  birds;  technical  representatives  for  feed 
manufacturers,  vitamin  and  mineral  suppliers,  pharmaceutical  and 
biological  houses;  extension  specialists;  teachers  or  researchers;  salesmen  or 
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marketing  specialists;  quality  control  and  poultry  products  technologists; 
government  graders,  inspectors  or  sanitarians. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 
First  ScniMter  SMond  S«ine«t«r 

BIOL  103  General  Biology  I 3      AGRIC  104  Intro,  to  Plant  SdenoM.. 


BIOL  105  Genwal  Biology  Lalx  I 1       BICM.  104  Genwal  Biology  U _ 3 

CH  101  Genera]  Chemietry - 4       BIOL  106  General  Biology  Lab.  0. 1 

ENGL  101  CofnpoBbon  I _ 3       CH  1 12  General  Chemirtiy 4 

MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Math.  AnalyMl. 3      ENGL  102  Compoaibon  II _ 8 

P  S 101  Avian  PMa. 1       MTHSC  101  Finite  Probahibtyl „ 3 

16  17 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

AG  EC  202  Agricultural  Economics „ 3      AGRIC  200  Agric.  Applicationa  of  Microcomputera 3 

or  ECON  200  Economic  ConoepU 3  or  CP  SC  120  Intro,  to  Infer.  Proc.  Sya. _ 3 

or  ECON  211  Pnndplee  of  Microeconomics 3      ANVSC  202  Intro.  Aninml  Sdence 3 

BIOCH  210  Elementary  BioeheTni«tiy2 4       ENGL  231  Introduction  to  Journalism 3 

DY  SC  201  Intro,  to  Dairy  Science 3  or  ENGL  304  Buaneaa  Writing 3 

P S  201  Pbultry  HuabanAy 3  or  ENGL  314  Technical  Wnting 3 

Liteniture  Requirements 3       MICRO  305  General  Microbiology — _ —  4 

Electiv* 2      PHYS  200  Introductory  Phyaics4 4 

18  17 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

ANVSC  301  Feeds  and  Feeding. „ 3  AN  PH  301  Physiology  and  Anatomy 

GEN  302  Introductory  Genetics...- „ 4  of  Domestic  Animals. _ 4 

SPCH  250  Public  Speaking 3      P  S  356  Poultry  Products  Grading  and  Tech 3 

NfrM^„. .- 3       P  S  402  Poultry  Management 2 

Social  Sdence  Requirementf 3       Humanities  Requirement^ 3 

16      Nfim^ - „_ 6 

18 

SENIOR  YEAR 

MGT  301  Prindples  of  Management 3      P  S  400  Avian  Physiology 3 

P  S  451  Sultry  Nutrition 2      P  S  460  Seminar 1 

P  S  453  Pbultiy  Nutrition  Lab- 1       Nfino^ 3 

P  S  458  Avian  Micro,  and  Parasitology 4       Elective 9 

Nfino^ 3  16 

Elective 4 


17 


134  Total  Semester  Hours 


^Students  may  schedule  6  hours  from  EX  ST  301,  MTHSC  104,  105,  106,  108  pursuant  to  score  on  the  College  Board 

Achievement  Test  in  Mathematics,  Level  II  and  as  approved  by  adviser. 
2Preveterinary  studenU  should  also  schedule  CH  223,  227. 
3ENGL  202,  203.  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209. 
^Preveterinary  studenU  may  substitute  PHYS  207  for  PHYS  200. 
5Se«  General  Education  Requirements. 
SSelect  3  hours  from  the  following.  GEOG  101,  102,  301,  HIST  101,  102,  172,  173.  PO  SC  101,  103,  PSYCH  201,  R  S 

(SOC)  369,  401.  471,  SOC  201,  202. 
'See  adviser  for  list  of  minors. 

POULTRY  BUSINESS  STUDIES 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 
First  Semectcr  Second  Semester 

AGRIC  105  Agriculture  and  Sodety „ ™ 2  AGRIC  104  Intro,  to  Plant  Saence „ 3 

BIOL  103  General  Biology  I 3  AGRIC  200  Agnc.  Appl.  of  Microcomputers „ „.  3 

BIOL  105  General  Biology  Laboratory  I 1  BIOL  104  General  Biology  II 3 

ENGL  101  CompoBibon  I 3  BIOL  106  General  Biology  Laboratory  II 1 

P  8  101  Avian  Pets. 1  ECON  200  Econonuc  ConcepU 3 

Mathematxs  Requnwnentl _____ 3  ENGL  102  Composition  II _ 3 

Social  Saence  Requirements _ _ 3  16 

16 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

ACCT  201  Prindplea  of  Accounting 3       ACCT  202  Prindples  of  Accounting 3 

AG  EC  202  Agricultural  Economics 3       P  S  323  Poultry  and  Poultry  Products  Eval 2 

MGT  200  Introduction  to  Business. 3       Agricuhi»e  Requirement* 3 

P  S  201  Poultry  Husbandly _ 3       Buiness  Requirementfi 3 

Agriculture  Requirement* 3       HumanitMs  Requirement 3 

Liteniture  ReqvorementZ 3       Elective 3 

18  17 
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JUNIOR  YEAR 

AG  EC  302  Economic*  of  Farm  Management 3      ENGL  304  Buanew  Writing. 3 

LAW  312  Commercial  Law.._ _ 3       LAW  313  Commeraal  Law 3 

PS  451  PtoultJty  Nutrition 2       MKT  301  Pnna  plea  of  Markedly 3 

SPCH  250  Public  Speaking 3      P  S  355  Poultry  Prod.  Grading  and  TWh 3 

Agriculture  Requirement4 3       Elective _ 4 

Buaneas  Requiremert* 3  16 


17 
SENIOR  YEAR 


AG  EC  300  Eoon.  of  Agric.  Marketing.... 

EDC  ST  301  Introductory  Statietice — 

MGT  301  Principles  of  Management.^. 
P  S  458  Avian  Micro,  and  Paraatokigy- 

P  S  460  Seminar 

Elective 


ZL-ZZs 
1 


MGT  307  PerMnnel  Mani^ement.. 

MKT  402  Conmuner  Behavior 

P  S  400  Avian  HiywJogy 

P  S  402  Poultjy  Management 

Elective 


17 


134  Total  Semester  Hours 


^StudenU  may  schedule  3  hours  from  MTHSC  101,  102,  104,  105,  106,  108  pursuant  to  score  on  the  College  Board 

Achievement  Test  in  Mathematics,  Level  II  and  as  approved  by  adviser 
2ENGL  202.  203,  204,  205,  206.  207,  208,  209. 

^Select  from  history,  political  science,  psychology,  or  sociology  in  the  General  Education  Requirements. 
^Select  from  AGE  333.  364,  AG  M  205,  301,  ANVSC  202,  253,  255.  301,  310,  401.  DYSC  201,  402.  404,  FDSC  201, 

212,  306,  422,  424. 
^Seepage  60. 
^Select  from  accounting,  agricultural  economics,  finance,  law,  management,  and  marketing,  as  approved  by  adviser. 


AQUACULTURE,  FISHERIES,  AND  WILDLIFE  BIOLOGY 

Increased  interest  in  and  concern  for  conservation  of  natural  resources  and 
the  environment  and  demand  for  seafood  products  and  farm-raised  fish  has 
resulted  in  these  areas  becoming  increasingly  technical  and  requiring  high- 
ly qualified  wildlife  and  fisheries  biologists.  Greatest  demands  for  graduates 
are  in  the  following  areas:  management,  research,  survey  and  regulatory 
positions  with  state  and  federal  agencies;  industrial  research  and  quality 
control  laboratories;  conservation,  recreational,  and  other  public  service 
agencies;  private  enterprises  and  fish  farms. 

The  undergraduate  curriculum  provides  a  solid  foundation  for  many  ca- 
reer opportunities  in  the  sciences.  The  curriculum  is  strong  in  basic  and  ap- 
plied sciences,  communication  skills  and  the  social  sciences.  Twenty-seven 
credit  hours  may  be  selected  from  emphasis  areas  and  elective  course  offer- 
ings. Students  select  an  emphasis  area  in  either  aquaculture  and  fisheries, 
wildlife  management,  or  preveterinary  medicine.  These  allow  students  to 
expand  their  knowledge  of  aquaculture,  fisheries  and  wildlife  or  to  broaden 
their  background  with  courses  in  botany,  zoology,  and  other  sciences.  In  ad- 
dition, six  semester  credits  are  available  for  field  training  with  appropriate 
natural  resource  agencies.  Students  can  satisfy  coursework  requirements 
for  professional  certification  by  The  Wildlife  Society  and/or  the  American 
Fisheries  Society. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 


BIOL  103  General  Biology  I „ 

BIOL  105  GeneiBl  Biology  Lab.  I 

CH  101  General  Chemistry 

ENGL  101  Composition  I.. 


Second  Semester 


MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Math.  Analysis. 3 

Sodal  Science  Requirement! 3 

17 


BIOL  104  General  Biology  II 3 

BIOL  106  General  Biology  Lab.  II 1 

CH  102  or  112  General  Chemistry2 „ 4 

ENGL  102  Composition  II 3 

W  F  B  101  Intro,  to  Aquaculture,  Fisheries, 

and  Wildlife „ _.l 

Mathematical  Requirementl 3 

Elective 3 

18 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

AGRON  202  SaOs. 4       AC  EC  202  Agncultural  Economic* 8 

CH  201  Survey  of  Organic  Ch«tni«tiy 4       AGRIC  200  Agnc  Appl  of  Microcomp _._> 8 

or  BIOCH  210  Elem.  Biochem 4  or  Computer  Science  Requirement3 8 

or  CH  223  OrganK  Chemistry 3      PHYS  200  Introduetoiy  Phy«c«4 4 

and  CH  227  Organic  Chem.  Lab 1       BioKMnoe  Raqmrenientfi 4 

W  F  B  350  Princ.  Pi«h  and  Wildlife  Biology „ 3      EmptwmB/m^ 8 

Bionenoe  Reqxamnantfi. - „ - 4  17 

Elective 2 

17 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

AG  M  301  Soils  and  Water  Conservation 3      AG  EC  309  Econ.  of  Agric.  Mkt „ „ _...  3 

ENGL  314  TWhnical  Writing - 3  or  C  R  D  357  Nat  Rea.  Econ _ _ _ 3 

ENT  301  General  Entomology 3      AN  PH  301  Physiology  and  Anatomy 

Humanities  RequranMnt^ 3  of  Domestic  Animals. 4 

Em{iiMsAniiB. 4       EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistic*. 3 

Elective 1       GEN  302  Introductory  Genetics „ 4 

17       W  F  B  412  Wildlife  Management „ 3 

Elective....„ _ 1 

18 

SENIOR  YEAR 

BIOSC  441  Ecok«y _ 4  W  F  B  450  Aquaculture..._ „..  3 

SPCH  250  Public  Speaking 3  W  F  B  499  Wildlife  Biology  and  Pish  Seminar 1 

W  F  B  416  Fishery  Biology 3  Hunwmities  Requirement! 3 

W  F  B  462  Wetland  WildKfe  Biology 3  BmptnaisArH^ 7 

Ehiptnas  AreaS. 3  Elective 3 

16  17 

137  Total  Semester  Hours 

!See  General  Education  Requirements. 

2Students  planning  to  take  CH  223  should  select  CH  112. 

3To  be  selected  from  computer  science  courses  and  total  three  or  more  credits. 

^Prevetehnary  Medicine  students  must  substitute  PHYS  207. 

^Select  17  credits  from  one  of  the  three  Emphasis  Areas: 

AquacuUurt  and  Fisheries  AG  EC  425,  BIOSC  280,  442,  443,  483,  484,  485,  BOT  413,  ENT  430,  ENT  (WFB)469, 
MICRO  305,  403,  411,  W  F  B  460.  490,  ZOOL  403,  404,  410,  456,  463,  or  courses  approved  by  adviser. 
Vfildhfk  Biology    AG  M  205,  BIOSC  442,  BOT  301,  431,  C  R  P  473,  EN  SC  432,  FOR  205,  206,  302,  308,  310,  315,  409, 
415,  416,  PO  SC  302,  W  F  B  490,  ZOOL  415,  430,  456,  462,  464,  465,  470,  471,  or  courses  approved  by  the  adviser. 
Preveterinary  Medicine  ANVSC  202,  BIOCH  301,  302,  CH  224,  228,  MICRO  305,  NUTR  401,  PHYS  208,  or  courwss 
approved  by  the  adviser.  (See  Preveterinary  Medicine  Requirements.) 

^Select  4  credits  from  either  BIOSC  302  or  303  and  4  credits  from  either  BIOSC  304  or  305. 

ENTOMOLOGY 

Entomology,  the  study  of  insects,  is  a  unique  scientific  discipline.  Insects 
form  the  largest  and  most  widely  distributed  class  of  animals  in  the  world, 
including  many  of  the  most  beneficial  and  harmful  organisms  known  to 
man. 

Exciting  opportunities  for  professional  entomologists  are  available  in 
many  areas,  such  as  teaching  and  research,  the  cooperative  extension  ser- 
vice, pest  control,  pest  management  consulting,  industry,  the  armed  forces 
medical  corps,  public  health  agencies,  and  quarantine  and  regulatory  agen- 
cies. This  curriculum  also  provides  an  excellent  foundation  for  graduate 
studies. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Fin*  SemMter  Second  Semesftor 

BIOL  110  Prinaplee  of  Biology  I 5      BIOL  111  Pnnaplea  of  Biology  I 5 

CH  101  General  Chemistry 4      CH  1 12  General  Chemistry _ 4 

ENGL  101  Compoaition  I 3      ENGL  102  Compostion  IL...._ _ 3 

MTHSC 102  Intio.  to  MatK  AnalyMl 3      MTOSC  108  Calculus  of  One  VariabJa  0 4 

or  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  L 4         or  MTHSC  207  Multivariable  Calculua. 3 

15-16      Electiw 3 

18-19 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


AGRON  202  Soils _. 

CH  223  Oiiganic  Chemistry 

CH  227  Organic  Chemistiy  Lab... 
ENT  301  General  Entomology — 

Humanities  RequirBment2 

Elective 


_ 3 

3 


AG  EC  202  Agricultural  Economics 3 

CH  224  Organic  Chemistry 3 

GEN  302  Introductory  Genetics. 4 

PHYS  200  Introductory  Physic»3 _. 4 

Humanities  Requirements. „...^.>,....„.^..„„  8 

17 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


ENT  405  Insect  Morphology 

ENT  468  Research  Techniques.... 

SPCH  250  Public  Speaking 

Computer  SderKC  Requiremsnt*.. 

Saenoe  Requirements 

Elective 


4      ACCT  201  Prinaples  of  Accounting 3 

2  or  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics. 3 

3       ENT410  Insect Ttaotonomy _ 3 

2      MICRO  305  General  MicTDbiology 4 

4       Entomology  RequimnenttB 3 

2      Elective _ _ _ 3 

17  16 

SENIOR  YEAR 


BIOSC  441  Ecology 4 

ENT  461  Directed  Research  in  Entomology I 

PL  PA  301  Plant  Pathology 3 

Entomology  R«)uiranentfi _ „ 3 

Social  Sdanoe  RequirBmsntV _ 3 

ElectivB 3 

17 


ENT  420  Toxicology  of  InsectiddM 8 

ENT  462  Seminar 1 

ENT  470  Insect  Physiology 8 

Entomology  RequirementB .„ 8 

Sodal  Sdenos  Rtquirement? „.  8 

Electiw - _ 4 

17 

134  Total  Semester  Hours 


^Students  who  fail  to  make  a  satisfactory  score  on  the  College  Board  Achievement  Test  in  Mathematics,  Level  II,  must 

schedule  either  MTHSC  104  or  105  in  consultation  with  their  advisers. 
2See  General  Education  Requirements. 

3Preveterinary  Medicine  studenU  must  substitute  PHYS  207  and  take  PHYS  208  as  a  jumor-year  elective. 
^Select  from  computer  science  courses  or  AGRIC  200  and  total  two  or  more  credits. 
^Select  from  any  physical  or  biological  science. 

6At  least  6  crediu  must  be  selected  from  the  following:  ENT  401,  402,  403,  404,  455. 
'Select   from  anthropology,  economics,   geography,  history,  political  science,   psychology,  or  sociology  (including 

crosslisted  rural  sociology  courses). 

FOOD  SCIENCE 

The  Food  Science  major  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  the  many  career 
opportunities  in  technical  and  management  areas  of  the  food  industry.  The 
food  industry,  being  the  nation's  largest  industry,  is  becoming  increasingly 
technical  and  requires  large  numbers  of  professional  food  scientists. 

World  food  supplies,  particularly  those  rich  in  protein,  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly critical  in  many  parts  of  the  globe.  This  situation  is  expected  to 
accelerate  the  demand  for  food  scientists. 

Opportunities  for  graduates  in  Food  Science  include  research  positions  in 
government  organizations  and  state  experiment  stations;  supervisory, 
administrative,  research  and  quality  control  positions  in  food  processing 
industries;  inspection  and  grading  work  with  state  and  federal  agencies; 
consulting,  teaching  and  extension  activities  with  universities  and  colleges. 
Students  graduating  in  Food  Science  are  well  prepared  to  pursue 
postgraduate  training  in  areas  such  as  microbiology,  biochemistry,  and 
nutrition,  as  well  as  in  food  science. 

The  student  majoring  in  Food  Science  will  select  a  minor,  which  will  em- 
phasize training  in  an  area  other  than  food  science  and  which  is  designed  to 
supplement  the  major  course  of  study. 
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FRESHMAN  YEAR 


PInl 


BIOL  103  GMMral  Biok|y  L 
and  BIOL  106  OwMnJ  Bid<«y  l^b.  1 
or  BIOL  1 10  PhnciplM  of  BkJacy  L 

CHIOK 

ENGL  101  ( 


FD  SC  101  Man  ■  StniggW  for  Pbod„ 
MTHSC 106  AigJbrm  and  Tti^l 


CH  223  Or^mK-  >.  ni«mi»«ry 

■nd  CH  227  Orfiunc  OtHn.  Lab... 
or  CH  201  Sur^y  of  On.  Qmn.^ 

PHYS  122  Phyws  with  Cal.  I 

or  PHYS  207  Garwral  Phyika  L... 

Litvatura  RaqiarammO 


EIX  ST  301  Intnxluct<vy  I 

FD  9C  306  Dvry  and  Pood  Ei«r 

MICRO  306  G«n«rml  Micrvfaiokvy 

NUTR  451  Human  Nutntion. 


3 
1 

5 

4 

S 

1 

6 

17-18 


BIOLl04G«rMralBla)(»l 

and  BIOL  106 Ottwrmindi^ Lab.  IL. 

or  BIOL  1 1 1  PrindpUa  of  Bkik«y  0 — 
CHl02or  112GMMrair 
ENGL  102  Compoatton  D... 


MTHSC  106  Cakuita  of  Cm  Vv. 

EUctiv« 


1 

6 

4 

S 

4 

2 

17-18 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


FD  9C  401  Food  Ch«Tu*ry  L 


BIOCH  210  EWmentary  Biochaiiuatiy 

ENGL  231  Introdurticn  to  Joumaliam — 

or  ENGL  304  BuanM*  Wnttr^ 

FD  SC  212  Man  ■  Food  RMourcw. 

PHYS  208  GMMral  Phyaca  II 

or  PHYS  221  Phy«e«  with  Cal.  IL 


and  PHYS  223  Phynca  Labi  IL. 


-.  3      Soda]  Scwncc  RciqiaremwitS.. 


16-17 
JUNIOR  YEAR 


.4 

.a 
.s 

.2 
.4 
S 

1 

s 

16 


3 

_3 
_.4 
-3 
._3 
-.1 
17 


FD  SC  422  QuaUty  Aaauranca  and 
Sanaory  Evmluabon... 


FD  SC  424  Quality  Aaauranca  and 

Sanaory  Evaluation  Ljdx ,„ 

MICRO  407  Food  and  Dairy  Micra- 
SPCH  250  Pubbc  SfMkir«. 


EUctiva 


.-4 
__S 
_3 
.4^ 


16-17 


SENIOR  YEAR 


FD  SC  403  Food  Pr«aarvation  and 
Ph<naai«l        

FD  SC  406  Food  PrMarvation  and 
PtTrmii«l«KI 

FT)SC41''Sifinw>- 

Mip>w«                                                           

RUrtiv* 

FD  SC  402  Food  Chamiatiy  U 

FD  SC  404  Food  Praaanration  and 

ProoMBi^  II 

FD  SC  406  Food  Praaarvation  and 

Praoeaaing  Lab.  II 

FDSC418! 


E)act>v«_ 


134  Tout 


Houra 


who  maka  a  aatiafactory  acora  on  tha  Collage  Board  Achievement  Teat  in  Mathematica,  Level  11  must 
'  other  mathamatica  couraea  or  elactivea  in  lieu  of  MTHSC  105  in  consultation  with  adviser. 
3ENGL  202.  203.  204.  205.  206.  207.  208.  209 
3AC   ex:   202   and  a    selection   of  3   crediU    from   the    following:   GEOG    101    or    102.    HIST  101.   102.   172.   173. 

POSC  101.  PSYCH  201.  RS(SOC)  401.  SOC  201 
*At  least  3  credits  from  art  and  architectural  history,  drama,  humanities,  foreign  language  literature  (300- 
level  or  higher),  music,  philoaophy.  religion,  or  visual  arts  courses. 
*See  adviser  for  available  minors  and  course  requirementa. 


HORTICULTURE 

Horticulture  is  the  art,  science,  and  business  that  deals  with  fruit  and  vege- 
table crops,  ornamental  plants,  and  turfgrasses  and  their  production,  utiliza- 
tion, and  maintenance.  A  strong  foundation  in  the  basic  sciences  and  hu- 
manities is  necessary  in  all  facets  of  horticulture.  Undergraduate  majors 
fulfill  this  need  by  taking  courses  in  mathematics,  chemistry,  botany,  phys- 
ics, computer  science,  communications,  economics,  and  humanities.  Horti- 
culture as  a  science  depends  equally  upon  such  allied  disciplines  as  plant  pa- 
thology, plant  physiology,  entomology,  forestry,  agronomy  and  soils, 
agricultural  engineering,  and  agricultural  economics.  Business  electives 
contribute  to  the  well-rounded  curriculum.  An  ever  expanding  segment  of 
horticulture  involves  the  management  of  enterprises,  from  production  to 
distribution  and  marketing.    Horticulture  as  an  art  involves  the  arrange- 
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merit  of  plants  in  an  aesthetically  pleasing  fashion,  whether  as  a  floral  cen- 
terpiece, an  exterior  landscape  for  a  residence  or  building,  or  manicuring  a 
golf  green.  All  aspects  of  horticultural  plants  are  the  realm  of  the  Horticul- 
ture major — growing,  maintaining,  selling,  arranging,  selecting. 

The  major  in  Horticulture  broadly  represents  all  crops  and  commodities. 
The  Turfgrass  option  is  sufficiently  different  so  that  it  is  listed  separately. 
Even  though  broad  training  is  required  of  all  Horticulture  majors,  the  oppor- 
tunity exists  to  tailor  one's  courses  around  the  traditional  commodities 
(fruits,  vegetables,  nursery  crops,  landscape  design,  and  floriculture)  by  the 
appropriate  selection  of  electives  within  the  major. 

Enhancements  allow  the  student  to  begin  professional  development  while 
still  enrolled  as  an  undergraduate  major.  The  opportunity  to  complete  an 
internship  in  a  horticultural  enterprise  is  one  enhancement  that  is  strongly 
recommended.  Students  considering  graduate  school  are  advised  to  en- 
hance their  programs  by  taking  optional  courses  in  the  basic  sciences  as  well 
as  by  conducting  an  undergraduate  research  project.  Persons  with  strong 
interests  in  a  specific  discipline  may  complete  special  problems  under  the  di- 
rect supervision  of  an  appropriate  faculty  member.  The  state-of-the-art 
computer  laboratory  in  the  Department  of  Horticulture  and  the  integration 
of  computer  applications  into  most  horticulture  courses  ensure  that  all  stu- 
dents develop  computer  skills. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Pint  Seme*t«r  Second  Semestor 

BIOL  103  General  Biology  I „ 3      BOT  205  Plant  Forni  and  Function 4 

BIOL  105  General  Biology  Lab.  1 1       CH  102  General  Chemistry - 4 

CH  101  General  Chemistry 4       ENGL  102  CompoBibon  II _ 3 

ENGL  101  Composition 3      EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistie*. 8 

HORT  101  Horticulture 3  or  MTHSC  101  Fimte  Probabib^ 8 

MTHSC  102  Intro.  Math.  Analy«i«. 3      Soaal  Saence  Requirementl 3 

17  17 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

BOT431  Intro.  Plant  Taxonomy 4      AGRON  202  Soila. _ - 4 

CH  223  Organic  Chemistry _ 3      AGRIC  200  Ag.  Appl.  of  Microcomp 3 

and  CH  227  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 1  or  CPSC  120  Intro,  to  Inform.  Proc.  Sys 3 

or  BIOCH  210  Elem.  Biochemistry 4      HORT  208  Landscape  Appreciation 3 

or  CH  201  Surv.  of  Org.  Chem 4      PHYS  200  Introductory  Physics 4 

ENT  301  General  Entomology 3      SPCH  250  Pubbc  Speaking - 3 

HORT  303  Plant  Materials 3  17 


Literature  Requirementl.. 


17 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

HORT  305  Plant  Propagation 3      AG  M  301  Soil  and  Water  Conservation. 3 

HORT  456  Vegetable  Crops. „ 4      BOT  421  Plant  Physiology 4 

Horticulture  Requirement2. „ 3      ENGL  304  Business  Writing _ -  3 

Humanities  Requirementl 3  or  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing. 3 

Science  Requirementa 4      HORT  310  Floriculture _ 3 

17      Business  Requirement* 3 


Elective.. 


SENIOR  YEAR 

HORT  352  Tree  Fruit  Culture  and  Physiology 3  HORT  409  Seminar 1 

or  HORT  455  Small  Fruit  Crops 3  PL  PA  301  Plant  Pathology 3 

HORT  412  Turf  Management 3  Horticulture  Requirement2 _^ 8 

Horticulture  Requirement2 3  Science  Requirements — ,._„....„.. — 8 

Business  Requirement* 3  Sodal  Science  Requirements „ 3 

Elective _ _ 6  Elective..„. „ „ 3 


18 


136  Total  Semester  Hours 
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lS«e  General  Education  requirement. 

2F0R  309.  HORT  304.  308.  362  or  455.  400.  406.  415.  416.  461.  462.  464.  470.  HORT(AGRON)  433. 

3AGR0N  407,  452.  490.  BIOSC  441.  452,  GEN  302.  MICRO  305. 

4ACCT  200,  201,  LAW  312,  MGT  301,  307,  MKT  301 

Sag  EC  202  or  ECON  211. 

HORTICULTURE— TURFGRASS 

The  Turfgrass  option  has  been  carefully  tailored  for  individuals  who  are  in- 
terested in  careers  in  the  rapidly  growing  turfgrass  industry.  This  option 
specifies  courses  in  turfgrass  management,  pathology  of  turf  and  ornamen- 
tal plants,  agricultural  mechanization,  personnel  management,  soil  fertility, 
soil  microbiology,  weed  control,  and  park  and  recreation  management. 
Graduates  pursue  careers  in  establishment  and  maintenance  of  parks,  ath- 
letic fields,  and  golf  courses;  production  and  sale  of  seed,  sod,  supplies,  and 
equipment;  or  service  as  technicians  for  private  businesses  or  government 
agencies. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Pint  Semeater  Second  Semester 

BIOL  103  Genera]  Biology  I „ 3       BOT  205  Plant  Form  and  Function 4 

BIOL  105  General  Biology  Lab.  L.„ 1       CH  102  General  Chemistry - 4 

CH  101  General  Chemistry _ 4       ENGL  102  Composition  II 3 

ENGL  101  Composition  I 3       EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics - 3 

HORT  101  Horticulture 3  or  MTHSC  101  Finite  ProbabiUty „ 3 

MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Math.  Analyas 3      Social  Science  RequiremenU 3 

17  17 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

CH  223  Organic  Chemistry _ _ 3      AGRON  202  Soils. 4 

and  CH  227  Org.  Chem.  Lab 1       ENGL  304  Business  Writing 3 

or  CH  201  Survey  of  Org.  Chemistjy 4  or  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing. 3 

or  BIOCH  210  Elem.  Biochemistry.... 4       ENT  301  General  Entomology 3 

HORT  303  Plant  Materials.. 3       HORT  208  Landscape  Appreciation 3 

HORT  305  Plant  Propagation- 3       PHYS  200  Introductory  Physics 4 

Business  Requirements „ „. „ _ 3  17 

SoQal  Science  RequirBment2 „ 3 

Elective 1 

17 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

HORT  412  Turfgrass  Management 3       AG  M  205  Principles  of  Farm  Shop 3 

MGT  307  Personnel  Management 3      AG  M  301  Soil  and  Water  Conservation. 3 

SPCH  250  Public  Speaking..- 3       AGRIC  200  Agnc.  Appl.  of  Microcomp 3 

Literature  Requirement! 3  or  CP  SC  120  Intro,  to  Inform.  Proc.  Sya. 3 

Elective 3       BOT  421  Plant  Physiology 4 

15      Horticulture  Requirements _ 3 

17 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Horticulture  Requirement^ _ _ 3       HORT  406  Nursery  Technology 3 

Humanities  Requirement! „ _ 3       HORT  409  Seminar _ 1 

Sdenoe  RequirBment4 7       PL  PA  301  Plant  Pathology 3 

Elective 4       Horticulture  Requirements „.  3 

17      Sdenoe  Requirement* _..  3 

Elective 4 

17 

134  ToUl  Semester  Hours 

iSee  General  Education  RequiremenU. 

2AGEC202orECON211. 

3FOR  309,  HORT  304,  308,  310,  352.  400.  415.  416.  455.  456.  461.  462.  470.  HORT  (AGRON)  433 

♦AGRON  407.  452,  490,  BIOSC  441.  452.  GEN  302.  MICRO  305. 

5ACCT  200.  201.  LAW  312.  MGT  301,  PRTM  307. 

PACKAGING  SCIENCE 

Packaging  Science  is  a  discipline  that  involves  the  use  of  materials,  methods, 
and  machinery  to  develop  and  produce  packages  that  protect  and  preserve 
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products,  instructs  the  consumer  in  the  product's  proper  use  and  helps  mar- 
ket the  product.  Environmental  concerns  are  very  important  in  packaging 
selection  and  design.  Packaging  is  a  large,  international  industry.  On  the 
basis  of  gross  national  product,  it  is  the  third  largest  industry  in  the  United 
States.  Packaging  is  an  extremely  dynamic,  rapidly  growing  field.  Virtual- 
ly everything  grown  or  manufactured  is  packaged  in  some  fashion.  The 
food  industry  is  the  largest  user  of  packages,  but  nonfood  packaging  is  essen- 
tial also.  Tamper-evident  packaging  is  an  integral  part  of  the  pharmaceuti- 
cal industry,  and  packaging  to  prevent  abuse  of  sensitive  electronic  equip- 
ment is  assuming  greater  importance. 

Opportunities  for  employment  include  a  wide  variety  of  career  paths;  i.e., 
marketing,  manufacturing,  research  and  development,  design,  transporta- 
tion and  distribution.  Corporations  which  manufacture  and  sell  packages  as 
well  as  companies  that  purchase  and  use  packages  need  well-educated  and 
well-trained  packaging  personnel.  If  career  interests  lie  in  the  regulatory 
field,  interesting  positions  exist  in  state  and  federal  governments;  i.e.,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

The  student  majoring  in  Packaging  Science  will  select  from  two  options — 
Food  Packaging  and  General  Packaging.  The  basic  curricula  are  the  same, 
but  students  selecting  the  Food  Packaging  option  are  required  to  have  more 
food-related  courses  than  those  with  the  General  Packaging  option. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 


Second  Semester 


BIOL  103  Genera]  BioJogy  I 

BIOL  105  General  BioJogy  Lak  L 

OH  101  General  Chemistry 

ENGL  101  Composition  I 

MTHSC 105  Algebra  and  Trig.  1. , 

PKGSC  101  Ptudtagmg  Onentation. 


BIOL  104  General  BioJogy  II 

BIOL  106  General  Biology  Lab.  II 

CH  102  or  112  General  Chemistry.... 

ENGL  102  Composition  IL 

MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Var.  L. 

PKGSC  102  Intro,  to  Pkg.  Sdence 

Elective 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


CH  201  Survey  of  Organic  Chemistry.. 

or  CH  223  Organic  Chemistry 

and  CH  227  Organic  Chemistry  Lab.. 
CP  SC  1 10  Elem.  Computer  Ptx)gram4... 

PHYS  207  Genera]  Physics  13 

PKGSC  200  Pkg.  Materials  and  Mfg 

EinphaasAreaZ. 


.4       G  C  104  Graphic  Communications  I.., 

.3       PHYS  208  General  Physics  113 

.  1       PKGSC  204  Container  Systems 

.  3       PKGSC  206  Container  Systems  Lab.. 

.  4      EmphaasAreaZ _.. 

LiteTBture  RequirenwntP 


2 

5 

18 

JUNIOR  YEAR 


EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 

MICRO  305  General  Microbiology... 
PKGSC  368  Packaging  and  Society.. 

Emphasis  Areai 

Soda]  Science  Requirement^ 

Elective 


ENGL  304  Business  Writing. 
IN  ED  316  Plastics  and 
SPCH  250  Public  Speaking... 

EmphaasArea2 _.. 

Humanities  Requirement? 

Social  Science  Requirement^.. 


FD  SC  401  Food  Chemistry  I.. 

FD  SC  403  Food  Pres.  and  Proc.  I.. 

FD  SC  405  Food  Pres.  and  Plroc.  Lab.  L. 

FD  SC  417  Seminar 

Emphasis  AreaZ... 
Elective 


SENIOR  YEAR 


...  4  FD  SC  464  Food  Packaging  Systems 

...  3  FD  SC  466  Food  Packaging  Sys.  Lab 

...  1  PKGSC  404  Mechanical  Properties 

..  1  of  Materials  and  Princ.  of  Eva] 

_.  3  PKGSC  454  Packaging  Evaluation  Lab... 

._4      EmphaasArea2 

16      Elective „ _..„ ..._. 


138  Total  Semester  Hours 
^Students    who  make  a   satisfactory    score   on  the  Mathematics  Test,   Level   II   (Standard)    may  schedule  other 


[ 
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mathematics  courses  or  electives  in  lieu  of  MTHSC  105,  in  consultation  with  adviser 
^See  adviser. 

3PHYS  122,  124,  221,  and  223  may  be  substituted. 
4CP  SC  120  may  be  subsbtuted. 
5ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209. 
6AG  EC   202    and   a    selection   of  three   crediU    from    the  following:  GEOG  101  or   102,   HIST  101,   102,   172,   173, 

PO  SC  101,  PSYCH  201.  R  S  (SOC)  401;  SOC  201. 
7At  least  3  crediU  from  art  and  architectural  history,  drama,  humanities,  foreign  language  literature  (300 

level  or  higher),  music,  philosophy,  reUgion,  or  visual  arts  courses. 

PLANT  PATHOLOGY 

Plant  pathology,  the  study  of  plant  diseases,  is  a  challenging  biological  and 
agricultural  science.  As  a  career,  it  is  exciting,  essential,  and  rewarding.  As 
a  profession,  it  requires  ambition,  skill,  and  dedication,  while  offering  the  op- 
portunity for  intellectual  and  personal  fulfillment.  Plant  pathologists  contin- 
ually pit  their  abilities  and  energies  against  more  than  50,000  destructive 
plant  diseases. 

Job  opportunities  include  private  consulting,  cooperative  extension 
services,  agricultural  sales,  federal  and  state  government  and  foreign 
service,  technical  work,  biotechnology,  various  integrated  pest-management 
programs,  farming,  and  graduate  programs.  Salaries  are  competitive  with 
other  biological  and  agricultural  professions. 

Advisers  for  Plant  Pathology  undergraduates  attempt  to  tailor  the  pro- 
gram of  study  to  fit  the  student's  long-term  goals. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 
First  Semester  Second  Semester 

BIOL  103  General  Biology  1 3       BIOL  104  Genera]  Biology  II 3 

and  BIOL  105  Gen.  Biol.  Lab.  I..._ 1  and  BIOL  106  General  Biology  Lab.  IL 1 

or  BIOL  110  Prin.  of  Biology  I 5  or  BIOL  111  Prin.  of  Biology  II 5 

CH  101  General  Chemistry _ _...  4       CH  1 12  General  Chemistry _ 4 

ENGL  101  Composition  I ™ _ 3      ENGL  102  Compoaition  IL _ _ „ 3 

MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Math.  Analysis. 3       Elective 7 

14-15  18-19 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

AGRIC  200  Agric.  Appl.  of  Microcomp „ 3  AG  EC  202  Agricultural  Economics 3 

AGRON  202  Soils 4  CH  224  Organic  Chemistry 3 

CH  223  Organic  Chemistry _ 3  GEN  302  Introductory  Genetics 4 

CH  227  Oi^anic  Chemistry  Lab 1  PHYS  200  Introductory  Physics. 4 

ENT  301  General  Entomology 3  Humanities  Requirement! 3 

Humanities  Requirementl. ^ „ 3  17 

17 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

BIOCH  301  General  Biochemistiry 3       BOT  421  Plant  Physiology _ 4 

MICRO  305  General  Microbiology 4       BOT  43 1  Inti-oductory  Plant  Taxonomy 4 

PL  PA  301  Rant  Pathology 3       PL  PA  456  Plant  Virology....„ _ 3 

Departmental  RequirementZ. „ 3       SPCH  250  PubUc  Speaking - ~ _ 3 

Sodal  Science  Requirement! 3       Elective... 3 

16  17 

SENIOR  YEAR 

B0T411  Introductory  Mycolog> 4       PL  PA 451  Bacterial  Plant  Pathogens 3 

E3C  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 3       Departmental  Requirement2 3 

PL  PA  458  Rant  Parasitic  Nematodes 3       Elective 12 

Departmental  Requirements. 3  18 

Sonal  Science  Requirement! 3 

Elecu  ve 2 

18 

135-137  Total  Semester  Hours 

!See  General  Education  Requirements. 

2At  least  9  crediU  must  be  selected  from  the  following:  AGRON  405,  407,  421,  422,  423,  426,  490.  BIOCH  301,  423.  433, 
434.  CH  313.  317,  ENT  401,  402,  HORT  305,  352.  455.  MICRO  416,  PL  PA  411,  412. 
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PREVETERINARY  MEDICINE 

Under  a  regional  plan,  the  South  Carolina  Preveterinary  Advisory  Commit- 
tee coordinates  a  program  for  all  South  Carolina  residents  who  are  interest- 
ed in  pursuing  a  career  in  veterinary  medicine.  South  Carolina  residents  at- 
tending any  college  or  university  may  apply  through  the  South  Carolina 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  University  of  Georgia  College  of  Veterinary 
Medicine.  Currently  the  University  of  Georgia  admits  up  to  seventeen  stu- 
dents each  year  through  arrangements  with  the  Southern  Regional  Educa- 
tion Board. 

Tuskegee  University  in  Alabama  and  North  Carolina  State  University 
have  excellent  programs  in  veterinary  medicine.  Application  must  be  made 
directly  to  the  respective  schools.  Currently,  Tuskegee  admits  four  South 
Carolina  residents  and  North  Carolina  State  admits  two. 

Minimum  requirements  for  admission  to  a  college  of  veterinary  medicine 
generally  include  the  satisfactory  completion  of  prescribed  courses  in  a  well- 
rounded  undergraduate  degree  program.  Specific  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  the  University  of  Georgia  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  include  the 
following  undergraduate  courses:  six  credits  each  of  English  and  seven  of 
physics,  ten  credits  of  biology  and  fourteen  credits  of  organic  and  inorganic 
chemistry.  (Chemistry  and  physics  courses  must  be  at  the  premedical  level. 
They  may  not  be  survey  courses.)  In  addition,  three  credits  each  of  microbi- 
ology and  biochemistry,  including  laboratories,  and  three  credits  of  animal 
nutrition  are  required.  (In  addition.  North  Carolina  State  requires  courses 
in  genetics,  mathematics,  and  statistics.) 

Further,  the  South  Carolina  Preveterinary  Committee  recommends  that 
in  order  to  be  in  the  best  possible  competitive  position,  the  applicant  should 
complete  courses  in  animal  agriculture,  genetics,  nutrition,  biochemistry, 
and  advanced  biology  subjects.  Considerations  for  selection  are  character, 
scholastic  achievements,  personality,  experience  with  animals,  general 
knowledge,  and  motivation.  In  the  past,  competition  has  been  very  keen  and 
only  those  applicants  who  have  shown  exceptional  ability  have  been 
admitted.  Specific  considerations  may  include  a  minimal  grade-point 
average  and  completion  of  standardized  tests  such  as  the  Graduate  Record 
Examination  and  the  Veterinary  College  Admission  Test. 

Since  out-of-state  students  attending  Clemson  University  are  ineligible  to 
apply  to  the  University  of  Georgia  or  Tuskegee  University  under  the  South 
Carolina  quota,  they  should  contact  the  college(s)  of  veterinary  medicine  to 
which  they  plan  to  apply.  They  may  apply  at  the  University  of  Georgia  for 
at-large  admission. 

Veterinary  schools  accept  students  with  a  broad  range  of  academic 
backgrounds;  therefore,  it  is  recommended  that  the  beginning  university 
student  select  any  undergraduate  major  and  simultaneously  complete  the 
courses  required  for  veterinary  school  entrance  and  those  required  for 
completion  of  a  BS  or  BA  degree.  For  students  selecting  Animal,  Dairy  and 
Veterinary  Science,  or  Poultry  Science  in  the  College  of  Agricultural 
Sciences  and  Biological  Sciences  in  the  College  of  Sciences  at  Clemson 
University,  the  basic  curricula  have  been  designed  to  accommodate 
Georgia's  entrance  requirements.  For  further  information,  contact  the 
chairperson  of  the  Preveterinary  Medicine  Curriculum  Committee. 
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COLLEGE  OF  ARCHITECTURE 

The  College  of  Architecture  offers  undergraduate  degrees  in  the  following 
areas: 

1.  The  undergraduate  design  degree  program  (either  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  in  Design  or  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Design)  is  the  preprofessional 
preparation  for  two  years  of  graduate  study  leading  to  the  professional  Mas- 
ter of  Architecture  degree,  which  is  the  fully  accredited  professional  degree 
in  this  field. 

2.  The  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Construction  Science  and  Management 
program  prepares  students  for  careers  as  professional  managers  in  the  con- 
struction industry.  A  graduate  program  in  Construction  Science  and  Man- 
agement is  also  offered  in  the  College  leading  to  the  Master  of  Construction 
Science  and  Management. 

3.  The  Fine  Arts  program  offers  professional  study  in  the  studio  visual 
arts  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  degree.  A  graduate  program  lead- 
ing to  the  Master  of  Fine  Arts  is  also  offered. 

4.  The  five-year  Bachelor  of  Landscape  Architecture  degree  program 
prepares  students  for  careers  as  professional  landscape  architects. 

5.  A  graduate  program  in  City  and  Regional  Planning  is  housed  within  the 
College  and  accepts  graduates  from  a  variety  of  baccalaureate  programs 
and  prepares  them  for  careers  in  both  public  and  private  sector  planning 
through  its  Master  of  City  and  Regional  Planning  degree. 

The  departments  in  the  College  hold  membership  in  the  Association  of 
Collegiate  Schools  of  Architecture,  the  Associated  Schools  of  Construction, 
the  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Planning,  the  Council  of  Educators  in 
Landscape  Architecture,  and  the  College  Art  Association  of  America.  The 
College's  professional  programs  are  accredited  by  the  National  Architectu- 
ral Accrediting  Board,  the  Planning  Accreditation  Board,  and  the  American 
Council  for  Construction  Education. 

In  addition  to  the  facilities  housed  in  Lee  Hall  on  the  Clemson  campus,  the 
College  offers  students  the  opportunity  to  study  at  two  off-campus  sites: 

1.  The  Clemson  University  College  of  Architecture  Center  at  the  College 
of  Charleston  is  available  to  third-  and  fourth-year  students  for  a  semester's 
study  in  Charleston  while  earning  credit  from  both  Clemson  University  and 
the  College  of  Charleston. 

2.  The  Charles  E.  Daniel  Center  for  Building  Research  and  Urban  Studies 
in  Genoa,  Italy  provides  graduate  students  from  the  College  of  Architecture 
a  semester's  residence  in  an  intensive  program  of  study  and  travel  while 
earning  full  credit  toward  their  degree. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

Admission  to  the  College  of  Architecture  is  based  on  academic  performance 
and  is  limited  based  on  space  availability  in  the  various  programs.  Students 
wishing  admission  are  advised  to  make  application  to  the  University  Admis- 
sions Office  early  in  the  fall  of  their  senior  year  in  high  school.  They  are  also 
encouraged  to  schedule  a  personal  interview  in  the  College  during  their  sen- 
ior year,  and  if  possible,  bring  a  portfolio  of  their  creative  activities  (except 
Construction  Science  and  Management  majors).  Prospective  students  may 
schedule  appointments  by  calling  (803)  656-3081. 
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POLICY    ON  CHANGE  OF  MAJOR  WITHIN  OR  INTO 
THE   COLLEGE   OF  ARCHITECTURE 

When  space  is  available,  a  student  may  change  majors  to  one  of  the  pro- 
grams in  the  College  with  a  2.5  cumulative  grade-point  average,  at  least  30 
credit  hours  earned,  and  design  aptitude  evidenced  by  a  portfolio  review  (ex- 
cept Construction  Science  and  Management  majors)  or  approval  of  the  de- 
partment head.  The  first-year  design  courses  (CA  DS  151,  152,  153,  and 
154)  are  available  to  students  transferring  into  the  College  during  the  two 
summer  terms  and  are  reserved  for  entering  freshmen  during  the  fall  and 
spring  semesters. 

POLICY  ON  ADVANCEMENT  EN  DESIGN 

Students  enrolled  in  second-,  third-,  or  fourth-year  Design  studios  and  theo- 
ry courses  must  attain  at  least  a  2.0  grade-point  ratio  in  each  year  level  (by 
repeating  one  or  both  semesters,  if  necessary)  to  qualify  for  advancement  to 
the  next  year  level  or  in  the  case  of  fourth-year  Design  studios,  to  qualify  for 
the  Design  degree,  or  in  Landscape  Architecture  at  the  fifth-year  to  qualify 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Landscape  Architecture  degree. 

ARCHITECTURE 

As  a  practicing  professional,  the  architect  has  the  creative  responsibility  of 
designing  the  buildings  which  shape  our  physical  environment.  To  under- 
stand the  humanistic,  economic  and  technological  nature  of  environmental 
problems  the  student  must  have  a  sound  general  education.  Subsequent 
professional  education  must  be  preparation  for  a  life  of  continuing  change  in 
which  the  problems  to  be  solved  will  be  large  and  small,  for  every  sort  of 
function,  in  every  type  of  climate  and  for  every  condition  of  budget. 

The  curricula  leading  to  the  BA  and  BS  in  Design  degree  with  studies  in 
Architecture  are  conceived  as  fundamental  parts  of  the  prescribed  sequence 
preparing  students  for  the  professional  graduate  degree.  Master  of  Archi- 
tecture. An  effort  is  made  to  offer  balanced  general  education  offerings  co- 
ordinated with  an  effective  core  of  basic  professional  studies. 

Students  who  have  earned  baccalaureate  degrees  in  disciplines  other  than 
architecture,  who  wish  to  pursue  a  professional  degree  in  Architecture,  may 
be  admitted  through  the  graduate  school  as  post-baccalaureate  students. 
Students  will  remain  in  this  category  for  such  period  of  time  as  required  to 
attain  proficiency  in  the  core  courses  required  in  the  undergraduate  Design 
program.  Upon  achieving  this  proficiency,  the  student  may  be  admitted  to 
the  graduate  program. 

ARCHITECTURE  STUDIES 

Degree:  BA  in  Design 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

A  A  H  101  Survey  of  Art  and  Arch.  Hist.  1 3      A  A  H  102  Survey  of  Art  and  Arch.  Hist.  11 3 

CA  DS  151  Design  Studies  L 2      CA  DS  152  Design  Studies  11 2 

CA  DS  153  Design  Theory  I 2      CA  DS  154  Design  TTieory  11 2 

ENGL  101  Composition  I 3      ENGL  102  Composition  IL 3 

MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  H 4      MTHSC  301  Stat  Theory  and  Methods  H 3 

PHYS  207  General  Hiyaics  12.3 4      PHYS  208  General  Physics  112,3 4 

18      Elective 1 

18 
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Sodal  Soenoe  RequirainMit?.. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

A  A  H  203  Hist,  and  Tlieory  of  Arch.  I „ 3      A  AH  204  Hirt.  and  ThMry  cf  Arch.  II., 

BLDSC20lStnjctun>8l.. 

CA  AR  251  DB«gn  Studio  ffl. 

CA  AR  263  Deagn  Theory  ni.. 

ARK- .„- 

Sodal  Scwnoe  ReqiiirBinent?.. 


.  3      BLD6C  202  StructuTM  II.. 

..5      CAAR  252  Design  StudiMlV_ 

CA  AR  254  De«gn  Th«jfy  IV.. 

„  3      ART* 

...3 

18 


3 

™3 
...-8 
™.l 
.-.3 
....  3 
18 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


BLD6C  301  StructuTM  m- 
CA  AR  351  Design  Studiea  v.. 
CA  AR  353  Dengn  Theory  v.. 
LiteTBture  RequirenMntfi 


Elective.. 


.3  BLD8C302StnicturBeIV 

...„5  CAAR  352  Design  Studies  VI„ 

...  1  CAAR  354  Design  Theory  VL. 

...3  English  Reqinremcntf 

...  4  Modem  Languages 

._  3  Elective „ 

19 


SENIOR  YEAR 


BLD6C  304  Environmental  Systems  L... 

CAAR 451  Design  Studies  VII 

CA  AR  453  Design  Tlieory  VH 

MfOor  Studies  Requirement 

Modem  Languages _... 

Heetive 


3  BLDSC  403  Environmental  Systems  IL. 

.5  CAAR  452  Design  Studies  Vin „ 

.1  CAAR  454  Design  TTwory  VIII 

3  Msoor  Studies  Requirement _ 

3  Modem  Languages 


146  Total  Semester  Hours 

lA  sequence  of  MTHSC  101,  102  and  203  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  MTHSC  106  and  301. 

2With  consent  of  adviser,  BIOL  103,  104,  105,  106;  CH  101,  102;  GEOL  101,  102  may  be  substituted  for  PHYS  207  and 

208. 
■^With  consent  of  adviser,  modem  language  may  be  taken  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years. 
*ART  205,  207,  209,  211,  213,  215,  217,  219. 
5ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209. 
6ENGL  231,  304,  312,  314,  SPCH  250. 
^See  General  Education  Requirements. 
Note:  MTHSC  105  will  not  count  toward  elective  credit  for  a  degree  in  Design. 


ARCHITECTURE  STUDIES 

Degree:  BS  in  Design 

First  Semester 

A  A  H  101  Survey  of  Art  and  Arch.  IfisL  I 

CA  DS  151  Design  Studies  L..._ _... 

CA  DS  153  Design  Theory  I 

ENGL  101  Composition  I 

MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  Il.._ 

PHYS  207  General  Physics  I _ 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Second  Semester 


3  A  AH  102  Survey  of  Art  and  Arch.  Hist.  II 3 

„...  2  CA  DS  152  Design  Studies  D _ „ 2 

2  CADS  154  Design  'Rieory  II 2 

_...  3  ENGL  102  Composition  II 3 

4  MTHSC  301  Stat  Theory  and  Methods  U 3 

4  PHYS  208  General  Physics  IL „ 4 

18  Elective _ __.  1 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

A  A  H  203  Hist,  and  Theory  of  Arch.  1 3       A  A  H  204  Hist,  and  Theory  of  Areh.  U 3 

BLDSC  201  Stif^jctures  I 3       BLDSC  202  Structures  IL _..„ 3 

CA  AR  251  De«gn  Studies  IIL 5       CA  AR  252  Design  Studies  IV 6 

CA  AR  253  Deagn  Tlieory  ID. 1       CA  AR  254  Design  Theory  IV 1 

AKR... ..- 3      ART2. 3 

Social  Science  Requirements 3       Social  Science  Requirement^-. 3 

18  16 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

BLDSC  301  Sti-uetures  DI 3      BLDSC  302  Structures  IV 3 

CA  AR  351  Design  Studies  V 5       CA  AR  352  Design  Studies  VI 6 

CA  AR  353  Design  Theory  V 1       CA  AR  354  Design  Theory  VL 1 

M^jor  Studies  Hective 3       M^jor  Studies  Requirement 3 

Literature  ReqinrementS 3      En^ish  Requirement* 3 

Elective - - 3       Dective 3 

18  18 
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SENIOR  YEAR 


BLDSC  304  Environmental  System*  I 3 

CA  AR  451  Desgn  Studies  VIL 6 

CA  AR  453  Deaign  Theory  VU.. 1 

Major  Studies  Requirement - - 6 


BLD6C  403  Environmental  Systems  TL.. 

CA  AR  452  Design  Studies  VIII 

CA  AR  454  Design  "n^eory  Vm 

Miuor  Studies  Requirement _ „ 


144  Total  Semester  Hours 


lA  sequence  of  MTHSC  101,  102  and  203  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  MTHSC  106  and  301. 

2ART205,  207.  209,  211,  213,  215,  217,  219. 

3ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209. 

<ENGL  231,  304,  312,  314,  SPCH  250. 

^See  General  Education  Requirements. 

Note:  MTHSC  105  will  not  count  toward  elective  credit  for  a  degree  in  Design. 


BACHELOR  OF  FINE  ARTS 

The  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  degree  is  offered  to  a  limited  number  of  students 
interested  in  a  balanced  curriculum  of  academic  coursework  with  studio  art 
and  art  history  courses.  It  is  the  recognized  professional  degree  in  the  visual 
arts  leading  to  careers  in  the  visual  arts  that  demands  study  in  the  areas  of 
drawing,  painting,  sculpture,  printmaking,  photography,  and  ceramics. 

Students  begin  to  concentrate  their  studio  coursework  in  a  specific  area  of 
the  visual  arts  in  the  junior  year  in  preparation  for  their  senior  studio.  The 
senior  studio  is  the  most  significant  coursework  in  the  undergraduate  cur- 
riculum as  it  is  a  time  in  which  concepts  and  skills  are  focused  and  developed 
to  produce  a  cohesive  body  of  artwork  and  a  portfolio  for  graduate  study  and 
professional  application. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 


Second  Semester 


A  A  H  101  Survey  of  Art  and  Arch.  Hist  1 3       A  A  H  102  Survey  of  Art  and  Arch.  Hist.  II.. 


ART  205  Beginning  Drawing.. 
CA  DS  151  Design  Studies  L. 
CA  DS  153  Design  Theory  I 


ZZZZZ  2 
2 


ART  207  Beginning  Pointing.. 
CA  DS  152  I^sign  Studies  II... 
CA  DS  154  Design  llieary  a.. 


ENGL  101  Composition  I 3      ENGL  102  Composition  11 _ - - „ 3 

MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  U 4      MTHSC  301  Statistical  Theory  and  Meth.U 3 


17 
SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


A  A  H  205  Hist  and  Theory  of  Art  1 3 

ART  209  Beginning  Sculpture 3 

ART  211  Beginning  Printmaking _3 

CPSC  120  Intro,  to  Infor.  Proc.  Sys 3 

Sdence/Leboratoiy _ 4 

16 


A  A  H  206  Hist  and  Theory  of  Art  II.. 

ART  213  Beginning  Photography 

ART  217  Beginning  Ceramics 

ART  305  Drawing 

Scienc^Laboratory „....- 


JUNIOR 


A  A  H  305  Contemporary  Art  History.. 

ART  300/400 _. 

CA  AR  201  Art  of  Architecture 

or  CA  AR  202  Art  with  Architecture.., 

Literature  Requirements 

Studio  Elediv»4. 

Elective 


ART  300^400 _._ 

MUSIC  210  Music  Appreciation 

Communications  Requirement3 

Studio  Elective* 

Elective „ 


SENIOR  YEAR 


ART  300^400 

ART  471  BFA  Senior  Studio  I.. 

Social  Science  Requirements 

Studio  Requirement* „.. 

Elective 


3 

5 

3 

.„ 3 

3 

17 


ART  300/400 _ 

ART  472  BFA  Senior  Studio  H.. 

Social  Science  Requirement^ 

Studio  Requirement* 

Elective ™... 


135  Total  Semester  Hours 
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lA  MqiMDc*  of  MTHSC  101,  102,  and  203  will  be  acc«pt«d  in  li«u  of  MTHSC  106  and  301. 

2ENGL  202,  203.  204,  205.  206.  207.  208.  209. 

3  ENGL  231,  304,  312,  314,  SPCH  250. 

^All  ART  court**  and  other  courses  approved  by  the  adviaer. 

"See  General  Education  RequiremenU. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  CONSTRUCTION 
SCIENCE  AND  MANAGEMENT 

As  the  largest  single  industry  in  the  United  States  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant, construction  offers  unlimited  opportunities  to  highly  motivated  and 
professionally  educated  young  men  and  women.  Future  professionals  must 
be  skilled  in  managing  people,  equipment,  and  capital,  coupled  with  a  grasp 
of  construction  materials  and  methods  and  the  complex  technologies  of 
modem  construction.  The  Construction  Science  and  Management  curricu- 
lum is  the  basis  for  either  a  career  in  construction  or  as  a  developer  or  build- 
ing management  specialist. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First  Semeater  Second  Semester 

A  A  H  101  Survey  of  Art  and  Arch.  Hist.  1 3  A  A  H  102  Survey  of  Art  and  Arch.  Hist  II 3 

CA  DS 151  Design  Studies  I 2  CA  DS  152  Design  Studies  II __ 2 

CA  D8  153  Design  Theory  L 2  CA  DS  154  Design  Theory  II _ 2 

ENGL  101  Composition  I 3  ENGL  102  Compositjon  II 3 

MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II ...„ 4  MTHSC301  Stat  Theory  and  Method8ll.„ _ 3 

PHVS  207  General  Riysics  I - - 4  PHYS  208  General  Physics  II 4 


18      Elective.. 


18 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


BLD6C  201  Structures  I 3       ACCT  203  Financial  Accounting  3 

BLDSC  203  MaU.  and  Methods  of  Const 3       BLDSC  202  Structures  U _ 3 

CP  SC  120  Intro,  to  Info.  Ptxx»8sing  Sys 3       BLDSC  204  Contract  Documents  .  , 3 

ECON  21 1  Principles  of  Microeconomics 3       C  E  201  Surveying 3 

Literature  Requirement3 3      ECON  212  Principles  of  Macroeconomics. 3 

Elective 3      Elective 3 

18  18 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

BLDSC  301  Structures  m. 3  BLDSC  302  Structures  IV „ 3 

BLDSC  351  Constnietion  Man^ement  L 3  BLDSC  303  Soils  and  Foundations 3 

ARR...._ 3  BLDSC  304  Environmental  Systems  I „ „ 3 

EngBsh  Requirement*..- _ 3  BLDSC  352  Construction  Management  IL 3 

M^  Raquirwnentf 3  BLDSC  353  Construction  Management  III 3 

Elective..- 3  LAW  322  Legal  Environ,  of  Business 3 

18  18 

SENIOR  YEAR 

BLDSC  401  Formwork  and  Placing  Const 3       BLDSC  402  Heavy  Const  Equipment „ 3 

BLDSC  453  Construction  Management  IV 3  or  C  E  439  Const  Equip.  Sel.  and  Maint 3 

BLDSC  461  Construction  Economics  Seminar 3       BLDSC  454  Construction  Management  V_. „.„ 6 

Major  Requirement?..- _ 6       Mqjor  Requirements _ 6 

15  16 

138  Total  Semester  Houn 

^A  sequence  of  MTHSC  101, 102  and  203  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  MTHSC  106  and  301. 

2ART  205,  207.  209.  211.  213.  215,  217.  219 

3ENGL  202,  203.  204.  205,  206.  207.  208,  209. 

*ENGL  231.  304,  312,  314,  SPCH  250. 

SSelect  from  approved  departmental  list  or  as  approved  in  writing  by  adviser  and  department  head. 

Notes: 

1.  A  minimum  grade  of  C  is  required  in  each  of  the  following  courses:  BLDSC  203,  204,  303,  304,  351,  352,  353,  401,  402, 
453,  454,  461. 

2.  A  minimum  of  800  houra  of  construction  experience  will  be  required  prior  to  graduation. 

BACHELOR  OF  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 

Landscape  architecture  derives  from  the  application  of  aesthetic,  cultural, 
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and  scientific  knowledge  to  the  solution  of  problems  of  functional  use  of  the 
land.  Studio  offerings  at  Clemson  will  stimulate  broad  problem  precepts  and 
help  develop  methodologies  to  be  exercised  in  their  solution.  Landscape  ar- 
chitecture embraces  aspects  of  allied  professions,  including  architecture,  civ- 
il engineering,  and  horticulture  and  draws  on  the  areas  of  ecology,  geology, 
sociology,  hydrology,  forestry,  and  other  social,  natural,  and  applied  sciences. 
This  five-year  program  leads  to  the  professional  degree,  Bachelor  of  Land- 
scape Architecture. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First  S*mMt«r  SMwnd  S«mMt«r 

A  A  H  101  Survey  of  Art  *nd  Arch.  Hist  I 3  A  A  H  102  Survey  of  Art  and  Arch.  Hi«t.  U 3 

CA 136  151  Deagn  Studies  L 2  CA  DS  152  Dtmgn  Studiee  0.. _ _ 2 

CA  DS  153  Design  Theory  L 2  CA  DS  154  Deagn  Theory  n „ 2 

ENGL  101  CompoBtion  I 3  ENGL  102  ConpoBtion  II 3 

MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Math.  Aimfyma 3  MTHSC  301  Statutjcal  Thwjry  and  Meth.2 3 

I  with  Lahoratoryl 4  Soenoe  with  Laboratoryl 4 


18 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

A  A  H  203  Hi*,  and  Theory  of  Arch.  I 3      A  A  H  204  Hiet.  and  Theory  of  Arch.  II 3 

BLDSC  201  StructuTBe  L 3       CA  AR  252  Deagn  Studie.  IV 6 


CA  AR  251  DMgn  Studiee  ffl. 5      CA  AR  254  Deagn  Theory  IV 1 

CA  AR  253  Deagn  Theory  III 1       HORT  208  Landscape  Appreciation 3 

HORT  303  Plant  Materiah 3       LARCH  262  Landecape  Arrh.  Tedi.  I 3 

Sooal  Soenoe  RequiivinentS- 3      Soaal  Soerxx  Requirementd 3 

18  18 

JtTNIORYEAR 

A  A  H  416  Hiatory  of  Landscape  Architecture 3  LARCH  352  Landscape  Architecture  Design  II 6 

HORT 308  Landscape  Design. 4  LARCH  362  Landscape  Arthitecture  Tech.  II 3 

LARCH  351  Landscape  Architecture  Dsagn  I 6  ART  Requimnefitfi 3 

ART  Requironeni^ 3  Ei^Uah  RequnwnertS 3 

Electiwe 2  Ljterature  Requirement* 3 

18  18 

SENIOR  YEARS 

LARCH  451  Landscape  Architecture  Design  III 6       HORT  461  Problems  in  Landscape  Design  IV 4 

LARCH  462  Landscape  Architectural  Tech.  Ill „ 3       LARCH  452  Landscape  Architecture  Design  IV 6 

Profesacnal  Support  Requirement? „ 3       Elective 6 

Elective 3  16 

15 

PROFESSIONAL  YEAR 

Professional  Support  Elective?,  9„ 15      LARCH  552  Prof  Landscape  Arch.  Design 6 

15      LARCH  562  Landscape  Arch.  Tech.  IV 2 

LARCH  581  Landscape  Architectural  Prof.  Practice 3 

Profeaaonal  Support  Elective? 6 

17 

170  Total  Semester  Hours 

IBIOL  103A05  and  104/106,  GEOL  101A03  and  102^04  CH  105,  106,  and  PHYS  207,  208. 

2EX  ST  301  may  be  taken  in  lieu  of  MTHSC  301. 

3See  General  Education  Requirements. 

4ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209  or  300/400  level  foreign  language  bterature. 

5ENGL  231,  304,  312,  314,  316,  SPCH  250. 

6ART  205,  207,  209,  211,  213,  215,  217,  219. 

?Se€  adviser. 

^Students   may  petition  to  graduate  at  the  end  of  their  senior  year  with  a  subprofessional  BA  or  BS  in  Design 

degree.     Students  earning  credit  for  four  semesters  of  the  same   modem   language  may  elect  to  receive  the  BA 

in  Design.  Note  that  only  one  degree  in  Design  will  be  awarded. 
^Exceptional  students  may  be  permitted  to  spend  this  semester  at  the  Daniel  Center  in  Genoa,  Italy. 
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COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRY 

The  programs  of  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Industry  embrace  three  ma- 
jor areas:  teaching,  research,  and  public  service.  The  College  is  responsible 
for  eight  graduate  programs  (two  in  cooperation  with  other  administrative 
units),  ten  undergraduate  programs,  and  a  series  of  professional  develop- 
ment courses  for  business  and  industry.  The  undergraduate  curricula  are 
in  the  areas  of  Accounting,  Economics,  Financial  Management,  Industrial 
Management,  Management,  Marketing,  Textile  Chemistry,  Textile 
Science,  and  Textile  Management.  These  curricula  are  designed  to  prepare 
the  student  for  a  variety  of  careers,  as  well  as  to  furnish  an  education  on 
which  to  build  for  a  lifetime.  The  curricula  recognize  the  need  for  an  under- 
standing of  the  basic  principles  of  science  and  appreciation  for  the  nature  of 
human  interaction,  and  the  comprehension  of  the  economic,  political,  and 
social  environment.  Flexibility  in  course  selection  and  choice  of  areas  for 
emphasis  is  made  possible  by  secondary  concentrations  and  minors  as  indi- 
cated. 

ACCOUNTING 

This  curriculum  leads  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Accounting.  The 
degree  program  is  separately  accredited  by  the  American  Assembly  of 
Collegiate  Schools  of  Business  and  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for 
professional  careers  in  accounting  and  management.  The  major  study  of 
accounting  is  well  supported  by  sequential  courses  in  English,  mathematics, 
management,  economics,  and  computer  science. 

The  graduate  in  Accounting  is  well  prepared  for  entrance  into  law  school, 
graduate  school,  or  the  practice  of  accountancy,  either  public,  private,  or 
governmental.  The  study  of  accounting  in  preparation  for  a  career  in  other 
areas  of  management  will  provide  mastery  over  an  essential  tool  which  re- 
inforces experience  and  judgement  in  the  decision-making  process. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

ACCT  201  Principles  of  Accounting 3  ACCT  202  Principles  of  Accounting 3 

ENGL  101  Composition  I 3  CP  SC120  Intro,  to  Infor.  Proc.  Sys 3 

MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Math.  Analyasl. 3  ENGL  102  Composition  II _ 3 

Laboratory  Sdenoe  Sequence 4  MTHSC  207  Multivariable  Calculusl 3 

Social  Science  Requirement2 3  Laboratory  Science  Sequence _»» . 4 

Elective 1  16 

17 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

CP  SC  130  Data  Processing  with  Cobol 3      ECON  212  Principles  of  Macroeconomics 3 

ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics 3      MASC  312  Decision  Models  for  Mgt 3 

MTHSC  301  Stat.  Theory  and  Meth.  I „_ 3      PHIL  344  Business  Ethics.. 


PHIL  102  Introduction  to  Logic 3      SPCH  250  Public  Speaking 3 

Literature  Requirement* _ 3       Engbsh/Hi story  Requirement^ 3 

15       Social  Soence  Requirements „ 3 

18 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

ACCT  301  Intermediate  Accounting 3      ACCT  302  Intermediate  Accounting „ 3 

ACCT  303  Cost  Accounting.- 3      ACCT  322  Accounting  Infor.  Systems 3 

FIN  31 1  Pinandal  Management  I 3      ENGL  304  Business  Wnting 3 

MGT  301  Principles  of  Management 3      FIN  312  Pinanaal  Management  II 3 

MKT  301  Principles  of  Marketing 3      LAW  312  Commeraal  Uw 3 

15  15 
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ACCT401  PinanciaJ  Arct.  Problems... 

A(XT  404  Individua]  Taxation 

or  ACCT  405  Corporate  Taxation 

ACCT  415  Auditing 

Aoxxjnting  Requirenient^ 

Elect!  VB 


SENIOR  YEAR 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

16 


ACCT  407  Accounting  Research 

ACCT  41 1  Financial  Acct  Ptxiblema... 

MGT  415  Buainees  Strategy- 

Aaxxintingf 
Eaeciive3.. 


127  Total  Semester  Hours 


^Either  MTHSC  102  or  106  and  either  MTHSC  207  or  108  may  be  taken  to  satisfy  the  freshman  mathematics 

requirements.     Use  elective  credits  to  satisfy  the  difference  in  hours. 
2Select  from  SOC  201,  PSYCH  201  and  either  PO  SC  101  or  103. 

^Elective  credits  may  be  taken  in  any  combination  of  1-,  2-,  3-,  or  4-hour  courses,  but  see  footnote  1  above. 
4ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208.  209  or  a  foreign  language  l.t«»ture  at  the  300  level  or  higher. 
5ACCT340,  403,  404,  405.  410,  416,  425,  430,  445. 
^Any  3-hour  course  in  English  or  history. 
Notes: 

1.  Accounting  m&ioT»  are  required  to  earn  a  grade  of  C  or  higher  in  all  prerequisite  accounting  courses  in  order  to  be 
eligible  for  enrollment  in  the  next  higher-level  accounting  course. 

2.  MTHSC  101,  104  and  105  may  not  be  counted  in  computing  the  minimum  number  of  credit  hours  required  for 
graduation  with  a  BS  in  Accounting  degree. 

ECONOMICS 

A  bachelor's  degree  in  Economics  provides  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
economic  system  and  prepares  the  student  for  a  broad  choice  of  career  op- 
portunities. By  combining  general  education  courses,  a  minor  or  option,  and 
a  strong  major  in  economics,  students  can  prepare  themselves  for  special- 
ized graduate  studies  and  careers  in  business  and  government. 

The  Department  of  Economics  offers  two  degree  paths  for  the  undergrad- 
uate. The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  is  distinguished  by  its  emphasis  on  the 
language  skills  and  the  humanities.  A  broad  choice  of  minors  is  available  for 
this  program.  The  Bachelor  of  Science  program  emphasizes  quantitative 
skills  and  particular  preparations  for  careers  in  business  and  offers  a  struc- 
tured selection  of  options. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  IN  ECONOMICS 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 

CPSC  110  Elem.  Comp.  Prog _... 

or  CPSC  120  Intro,  to  Inf  Proc.  Sys.. 

ENGL  101  Composition  I 

MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Math.  Analysisl 

Modem  Languages 

Science  Requirem€nt2. „ 

Elective 


Second  Semester 


3 

3 

3 

4 

- 4 

. —  1 
18 


ENGL  102  Composition  II 

HIST  172  Western  Qvibzation.. 
MTHSC  101  Finite  Probability!.. 

Modem  Languagefi , 

Sdence  Requirement2 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics.. 

HIST  173  Western  Civilization 

MTHSC  203  Elem.  Stat  Inferenoel , 

Literature  Requirements 

Modem  Languages „., 

Elective _„ 


3  ECON  212  Principles  of  Macroeconomics 3 

- 3  MTHSC  207  Multivariable  Calculusl 3 

3  literature  Requirements 3 

3  Modem  Languagefi 3 

, 3  Social  Science  Requirement* 3 

1  Elective — „ 2 

16  17 
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JUNIOR  YEAR 

AOCT 200 Baaic  Acrountir« 3      ECON  315  IntornuKliat*  Macroaoonomics ...3 

or  ACCT  201  PnnciplM  of  Accounting 3       Sodal  Science  Requirement?* - 3 

ECON  314  IntermediBte  Microeconomica 3       Mqjci< „ 3 

ENGL  304  Buaineae  Writing 3       Minor_ _ 6 

or  SPCH  250  Public  SpMJdng 3  15 

Mv>« 3 

Minor 3 

16 

SENIOR  YEAR 

M«rH^ 6      Mq|(i«„ 6 

KGnor 6      Elective ..10 

EUctive 3  16 

15 

130  Total  Semeater  Hours 

iThe  sequence  MTHSC  101,  102.  203.  207  may  be  replaced  either  by  MTHSC  102.  207.  210.  301  or  106.  207.  210.  301. 

2Two  couraes,  totaling  eight  hours,  in  the  same  science  are  required. 

3ENGL  202.  203.  204.  205.  206.  207,  208.  209. 

^See  General  Education  Requirements. 

Twenty-four  semester  hours  in  economics  above  the  sophomore  level  are  required,  including  ECON  314  and  315. 
ECON  101  and  203  do  not  count  toward  the  mcgor.  Major  credit  may  include  up  to  6  hours  selected  from  HIST  325, 
I  E  384,  MGT  406.  (Those  seeking  teaching  certification  will  be  required  to  complete  more  than  130  semester  hours.) 

Two  years  of  the  same  language  are  required. 

MINOR  CONCENTRATION 

Any  minor  approved  by  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  including  the  Cluster 
minor,  and  any  minor  concentration  offered  by  any  other  department  in  the 
College  of  Commerce  and  Industry  is  acceptable  as  a  minor  for  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts  curriculum  in  Economics. 

Students  who  wish  to  combine  the  curriculum  in  Economics  with  secon- 
dary school  teaching  should  elect  to  take  the  degree  in  Education  with  a 
teaching  area  in  Economics.  The  courses  will  be  those  required  for  teaching 
certification  as  specified  by  the  South  Carolina  Department  of  Education  as 
well  as  those  required  for  an  Economics  major.  Requirements  for  a  major  in 
Education  with  a  teaching  area  in  Social  Sciences  are  shown  under  the  Col- 
lege of  Education. 

A  minor  in  Economics  is  provided  for  other  degree  programs  consisting  of 
15  hours  above  the  sophomore  level  which  must  include  ECON  314  and 
315. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  ECONOMICS 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First  Semeator  Second  Semester 

ENGL  101  Compoaition  I 3  ENGL  102  Composition  II „_ _ 3 

HIST  172  Weatem  CiviKation-.- 3  HIST  173  Western  Civibiation 3 

MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 4  MTHSC  207  Multivariable  Calculusl 3 

SdenoeRsquircnMntZ. 4  Science  Requirement^ 4 

Sodal  Sdanoa  Raquirainsntlfi 3  Soaal  Sdenoe  RequirementlS 3 

17  Hective 1 

17 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

AOCT201  PriiKipJsscf  Aocounting _ 3  ACCT  202  Prindples  of  Accounting 3 

CPSC  110  EJem.  Comp.  Prog... 3  ECON  212  Prindples  of  Macroeconomica. 3 

or  CPSC  120  Intro,  to  Inf.  Proc.  Sy»4 3  FIN  306  Corporation  PSnanceM S 

ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeeooomica 3  MTHSC  210  Applied  Matrix  Alg.l 3 

MTHSC  301  Stat  Theory  and  Meth.  It —  3  Literature  R«iuirment3 3 

—  3  Elective 1 


9S  Prggramg  and  Pggrggs 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


ECON  314  Intcrmwliate  MicnMcanamks.. 
LAW  322  L«sa]  Envir.  of  Bvm.7.. 
or  LAW  312  ComnMrdal  Uw.. 

mjfi 

Opticn 


3 

-3 
-3 
-3 
„3 
-4 
16 


ECON  315  Interm^at* 
ENGL  304  Buan«M  Wnbng. 
cr  SPCH  250  PubJk 


Optian.- 

EUctiv* 


.3 
3 
.3 
.3 
.3 

3 

15 


Mqci«... 
Option- 
EUciivi 


SENIOR  YEAR 
...  6      M#a«.. 


.6      Opbon.-. 
.6      EWtiv*.. 


3-6 
6-8 

17 


132  Total  ScmMtM-  Hour* 


OPTIONS 

Rather  than  having  a  minor  or  secondary  concentration  as  in  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts  program  in  Economics,  a  student  in  the  Bachelor  of  Science  program 
selects  one  of  several  options.  These  options  generally  consist  of  15  hours  of  a 
certain  core  of  study.  It  is  felt  that  these  options  might  be  particularly  ap- 
pealing to  certain  students  with  definite  vocational  interests.  In  addition,  an 
appropriately  chosen  option  would  greatly  facilitate  moving  into  a  Master  of 
Business  Administration  program  in  graduate  school  or  law  school. 

Students  enrolling  in  the  Bachelor  of  Science  program  in  Economics  may 
select  from  the  following  options. 

Accounting? 

ACCT  301  Intwroediato  Accounting „ 3 

ACCT  302  Intermediate  Accounting 3 

ACCT  303  Coat  Accounting _ S 

and  ACCT  404  Individual  Taxation 3 

or  ACCT  411  Financial  Accounting  Prablnra. _ 3 

and  ACCT  415  Auditing 3 

LAW  313  Commercial  Law 3 


Managoment  Science? 

AOCT  303  Cort  Accounting _ _ „  3 

or  ACCT  404  Individual  Taxation 3 

or  LAW  313  Commercial  Law 3 

ECON  (MA  SC)  311  Introduction  to  Econometrica 3 

MA  SC  413  Management  Science  1 3 

Quantitative  Requirement 6 

15 


15 


Computer  Science 

Select  at  least  15  hours  from  the  following: 
ECON  (MA  SC)  311  Introduction  to  Econometirics. 

MGT  299  Computer  UtiUration  I 

MGT  418  Management  Inform.  Sys. 

and  MGT  399  Mgt.  Applic.  of  Microcomp 
Computer  Science  RequirementlO 

Environmental  Studies 

AG  EC  403  Land  Economics..... — 

BOT 145  Environmental  Dynamics — 

C  R  D  357  Natural  Resources  Economic*.- 
EN  SC  471  Man  and  His  Environment 


EN  SC  472  Environmental  Planning  and  Control.... 
FOR  304  Forest  Resource  Economics. 


Social  Science 

HIST  325  American  Economic  Development 3 

PO  SC  321  General  Public  Administi:«tion 3 

or  PO  SC  361  International  Politics  in  Crisis. „ 3 

SOC  330  Industiial  Sociology 3 

ElediveS. 6 

15 

International  Management!! 

MGT  301  Principles  of  Management _ 3 

MGT  400  Management  of  Org.  Behavior 3 

or  MGT  415  Business  Strategy 3 

or  MGT  423  International  Business  Mgt 3 

PO  SC  361  International  Pohticsin  Crisis 3 

Modem  Lflr<[ui«Bl2. 8 


Mathematical  Scienoee-SUtiatics 

ECON  430  Mathematical  Economics. _ 3 

ECON  (MA  SC)  31 1  Infaxxluction  to  Econometrics 3 

MTHSC311  Linear  Algebra. - _ 3 

MTHSC  405  Statistical  "nteory  and  Methods  IL „ 3 

MTHSC  440  Linear  Programming 3 

15 

Public  Administrations 

Select  15  hours  from  the  following: 

PO  SC  302  State  and  Local  Government 3 

PO  SC  321  General  Public  Administration 3 

PO  SC  422  Government  Policy  and  Pol.  Economy 3 

PO  SC  423  Uitan  Politics. 3 

PO  SC  425  Money,  Budgeta,  and  Grantsmanship 3 

PO  SC  427  Public  Personnel  Management 3 

18 

Textile  Science 

TEXT  175  Introduction  to  Textile  Mfg 3 

TEXT  201  Yam  Structures  and  Formation 4 

TEXT  202  Fabric  Structures,  Design,  and  Analysis 4 

TEXT  314  Chemical  Processing  of  Textiles 4 

TEXT  475  Textile  Marketing 3 

18 


Finance  14 

FIN  312  Financial  Management  IL 

Finance  RequirementlB 


Commerce  and  Industry  99 


Law  and  Eoonomic«7  Marketing 

ECON  309  Government  and  Busineaa „ 3  MKT  301  Pnnaplea  of  Markebng 3 

or  ECON  420  Public  Sector  Econ - 3  MKT  302  Conmimer  Behavior 3 

or  ECON  424  Tt\e  Organization  of  Industhaa. 3  MKT  431  Marketing  Reaearch 3 

LAW  312  Commercial  Law 3  Mariwting  Requimnentl3 6 

LAW  313  Commeraal  Law 3  16 

LAW  (ECON)  402  Law  and  Economics 8 

PO  SC  432  American  ConstituUonal  Law  I 8 

15 

iThe  sequence  of  MTHSC  106.  207,  210. 301  may  be  replaced  by  MTHSC  102,  207,  210,  301  or  101,  102,  203,  and  207. 

2Two  courses,  totaling  8  credits  in  the  same  science,  are  required. 

3ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209. 

4CP  SC  110  should  be  selected  for  the  Computer  Science  and  Mathematical  Sciences — Statistics  options.   CP  SC  120 

should  be  selected  for  the  Management  Science  and  Accounting  options. 
^Select  from  300-  and  400-level  courses  in  geography,  history,  political  science,  psychology,  and  sociology. 
^Twenty-four  hours  in  economics  above  the  sophomore  level  are  required  including  ECON  314  and  315.    ECON  101 

and  203  do  not  count  toward  the  mtgor.   Major  credit  may  include  up  to  6  credits  selected  from  HIST  325,  I  E  384, 

MGT  406. 
^Students  in  either  the  Accounting  or  the  Management  Science  option  should  select  LAW  312  in  Ueu  of  LAW  322  in  the 

junior  year,  while  those  in  the  Law  and  Economics  option  are  required  to  take  LAW  322. 
SSelect  from  ECON  430,  ECON  (MGT)  409,  MA  SC  414,  MTHSC  405. 
SStudents  in  the  F*ublic  Administration  option  are  required  to  take  PO  SC  101  and  103;  ECON  309  and  420  are  to  be 

included  in  the  mtyor. 
It^Select  from  any  200,  300  or  400-level  computer  science  courses. 
i^Students  in  the  International  Management  option  are  required  to  take  PO  SC  101,  103;  ECON  412  is  to  be  included  in 

the  m^or. 
^^Two  semesters  of  the  same  language  are  required. 
13Select  from  AG  EC  351  or  any  400-level  marketing  course. 

14Students  in  the  Finance  option  should  select  FIN  311  in  lieu  of  FIN  306  during  the  sophomore  year. 
15See  General  Education  Requirements  and  footnotes  9  and  11  above. 
l^Select  from  300  and  400  level  finance  courses. 

FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT 

The  degree  program  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Financial  Management 
is  accredited  by  the  American  Assembly  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business. 

The  curriculum  provides  the  student  with  a  course  of  study  in  preparation 
for  a  career  in  such  areas  as  corporate  finance,  banking,  insurance,  broker- 
age, real  estate  financing,  and  investment  services.  The  student  should  be 
well  prepared  to  serve  on  the  financial  staff  of  practically  any  business  firm 
for  the  purpose  of  planning,  providing,  and  controlling  the  capital  of  the  firm. 

This  curriculum  should  also  prepare  the  student  for  service  with  govern- 
ment agencies  and  programs.  The  graduate  with  this  degree  should  be  well 
prepared  for  entrance  into  Master  of  Business  Administration,  Law,  or  oth- 
er graduate  programs. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics 3       CPSC  120  Intro,  to  Info.  Process  Sys 3 

ENGL  101  Compoeibon  I 3       ECON  212  Principles  of  Macroecononucs 3 

MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Math.  Analyaal 3       ENGL  102  Composition  II 3 

Laboratory  Science  RequirementZ 4       MTHSC  207  Multivanable  Calculusl 3 

Social  Science  Requirement2 3       Laboratory  Science  Requirement2 4 

Elective 1  16 

17 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

ACCT201  Prinaplea  of  Accounting. 3      ACCT202  Principles  of  Accounting 3 

MTHSC  301  Stat.  Theory  and  Meth.  L 3       ENGL  304  Business  Wnting 3 

SPCH  250  Public  Speaking..- 3       MA  SC  310  Intro,  to  Management  Science. 3 

Literature  Requirements — „ „ 3      PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Pkydiology 3 

Elective 3       Humanities  RequirementZ 3 

15       Elective 3 

18 
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JUNIOR  YEAR 

ACCT  301  Intermediate  Accounting. 3  ACCT  302  Intermedmte  Accounting 3 

ECON  302  Money  and  Banking 3  FIN  (ECON)  305  Inveetment  Analy«i«. 3 

FIN  307  Prindplee  of  Real  Eatate 3  FIN  308  Pinanaal  Institubona  and  Mkta. 3 

FIN  31 1  Financial  Managament  I 3  FIN  312  Rnandal  Management  0. „.  3 

MGT  301  FVindples  of  Managmmnt- 3  LAW  312  Commercial  Law 3 

15  16 

SENIOR  YEAR 

FIN  (ECON)  304  Risk  and  Insurance 3       MGT415Bu«ine«Str«tigy 3 

MGT  402  Product  and  Operation  Mgt.  I 3       Corwentnitjon  Antfi 9 

MKT  301  Pnnaplee  of  Marketing 3       Elective 3 

Accounting  Reqinrement* 3  16 

Ganoentraticn  AreaS _ 6 

18 

129  Total  Semeater  Hour* 

^Credits  earned  m  MTHSC  106  and  108  may  be  subetituted  for  MTHSC  102  and  207,  respectively,  and  1  or  2  elective 

hours. 
2See  General  Educabon  Requirements. 

3ENGL  202,  203.  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209.  or  300-level  foreign  language  bterature. 
^Accounting  electives  may  be  selected  from  any  300-  or  400-level  course  offered  by  the  School  of  Accountancy.  Credit 

may  not  be  received  for  both  ACCT  303  and  307. 
5A  Concentration  Area  should  be  selected  by  the  end  of  the  second  semester  of  the  student's  Junior  year  in  consultation 

with  adviser.  Select  15  credit  hours  from  one  of  the  following  areas: 

Accounting  FIN  402,  404,  and  three  accounting  electives.  (See  footnote  4.) 

Corporate  Finance  FIN  402,  404;  406  or  41 1;  and  two  Business  Electives.  (See  note  3  below.) 

Financial  Institutions  FIN  405,  408;  406  or  417;  and  two  Business  Electives.  (See  note  3  below.) 

International  Finance  FIN  406,  41 1,  MGT  423,  MKT  427,  and  one  Business  Elective. 

Real  Eatate  AG  EC  313,  FIN  415,  417,  and  two  electives  from  the  Department  of  Finance  approved  list. 
Notes: 

1.  Financial  Management  majors  are  required  to  have  an  overall  grade-point  average  of  at  least  2.0  in  all  FIN 
designated  courses  in  order  to  graduate.  Only  the  last  grade  for  courses  that  are  repeated  counts  for  computing  the 
grade-point  ratio. 

2.  No  more  than  60  percent  of  coursework  may  be  taken  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Industry. 

3.  Business  Electives  may  be  selected  from  any  300-  or  400-level  course  offered  by  the  College  of  Commerce  and 
Industry  or  from  any  computer  science  course. 

4.  MTHSC  101  may  not  be  used  as  elective  credit  toward  requirements  for  graduation  with  a  BS  in  Financial 
Management. 

INDUSTRIAL  MANAGEMENT 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Industrial  Management  is  designed  pri- 
marily to  prepare  students  for  management  challenges  in  the  areas  of  man- 
ufacturing, production  planning,  inventory  control,  quality  assurance,  and 
service  operations.  Industrial  management  students  receive  a  broad-based 
education  in  business,  but  particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  systems,  theories, 
and  issues  dealing  with  the  production  of  goods  and  services.  The  Industrial 
Management  program  is  particularly  relevant  in  today's  economic  environ- 
ment, where  improvements  in  productivity  and  quality  are  essential  to  meet 
the  growing  challenges  of  foreign  producers  in  many  industries.  In  addition 
to  jobs  in  manufacturing  management,  graduates  of  the  Industrial  Manage- 
ment program  are  sometimes  sought  for  positions  as  project  directors  by 
various  government  agencies  and  research  centers.  Banks  and  financial  in- 
stitutions have  found  the  industrial  management  graduate  well  prepared  for 
internal  operations  management  as  well  as  for  liaison  positions  dealing  with 
manufacturing  companies  as  bank  customers.  The  Industrial  Management 
program  is  accredited  by  the  American  Assembly  of  Collegiate  Schools  of 
Business  and  has  received  a  special  commendation  for  excellence  from  the 
South  Carolina  Commission  on  Higher  Education. 


Commerce  and  Industry    101 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First  Semeater  Second  Semester 

ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomica 3       CPSC  120  Intro,  to  Infor.  Proc.  Sya 3 

ENGL  101  Compositjon  I 3       ECON  212  Pnnciplea  of  Macroeconomics 3 

MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I. 4      ENGL  102  Compoabon  II „„ 3 

Science  RequirnnenU 4       MTOSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 4 

Sodal  Science  RequirBnient2. 3      Sdenoe  Requiiwnentl 4 

17  17 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

ACCT  201  Principles  of  Accounting 3       ACCT  202  Principles  of  Accounting 3 

I  E  364  Design  and  Meas.  of  Work 3       LAW  322  Legal  Environ,  of  Business 3 

MGT  299  Computer  Utibration  I 1       MA  SC  310  Intro,  to  Management  Science „ _..  3 

MTHSC  301  Stat.  Theory  and  Meth.  I 3      MGT  399  Mgt.  App.  of  Microcomputers 2 

Literature  Requirements 3       Elective _ 5 

Elective _ 3  16 

16 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

ACCT  307  Managerial  Accounting 3       FIN  306  Corporation  Finance 3 

ENGL  304  Business  Writing „ 3       MA  SC  413  Management  Science  I „ 3 

or  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing _ 3       MGT  307  Personnel  Management 3 

MGT  301  Principles  of  Management 3      MGT  418  Mgt.  Infor.  Systems 3 

MKT  301  Principles  of  Marketing 3       PHIL  344  Business  Ethics 3 

SPCH  364  Organizational  Communication 3      Advised  Concentration  Area* — 3 

Elective — - _..-2  18 

17 

SENIOR  YEAR 

ECON  (MGT)  409  Managerial  Economics 3      MGT  404  Adv.  Stat.  Qual.  Control 3 

MA  SC  414  Statistical  Analysis _ 3      MGT  408  Prod,  and  Operations  Mgt  II 3 

MGT  305  Economics  of  Transportation - 3       MGT  415  Business  Strategy _ 3 

or  MGT  317  Logistics  Management 3      MGT  423  International  Business  Mgt.„ 3 

MGT  400  Mgt  of  Org.  Behavior 3      MGT  430  Senior  Seminar  in  Mgt 3 

MGT402  Prod,  and  Op.  Mgt  I 3      Advised  ConcentiBbon  Area4 3 

Advised  Concentiiation  Aree4 „ 3  18 

18 

137  Total  Semester  Hours 

^A  two-semester  sequence  in  the  same  physical  or  biological  science,  each  including  a  laboratory. 

^Anthropology,  economics  (including  crosslisted  agricultural  economics  courses),  geography,  history,  political  science, 

psychology,  or  sociology  (including  crosslisted  rural  sociology  courses). 
^Sophomore  literature  courses  (200-level  only)  or  foreign  language  literature  courses  (300-level  or  higher). 
^Minimum  of  9  semester  hours,  beyond  required  courses,  in  one  of  the  following  areas: 

Industrial  Engineering  I  E  306,  384,  452,  465,  482,  488. 

Textiles  Manufacturing  TEXT  460,  470,  and  471  plus  TEXT  176,  201,  202,  308,  or  314. 

Business  Planning   FIN  312  and  6  hours  to  be  chosen  from  FIN  308,  408,  MKT  426  or  ACCT  410.  A  student  selecting 

this  option  must  substitute  FIN  311  for  306  from  the  required  courses. 

Management  Support  Systems  CPSC  130,  210,  and  either  260,  360  or  240. 

Transportation  and  Logistics  MGT  305,  317  or  406,  424,  426. 

MANAGEMENT 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Management  is  designed  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  careers  as  professional  managers  in  corporations,  governmental 
organizations,  and  small  businesses.  In  addition,  the  program  provides  a 
foundation  for  graduates  who  wish  to  pursue  advanced  degrees  in  business 
and  public  administration,  law,  and  the  social  sciences. 

The  curriculum  gives  the  student  a  broad  exposure  to  the  functional  areas 
of  business  and  allows  each  to  select  an  area  of  concentration  in  a  subject 
that  is  germane  to  individual  career  interests. 

The  Management  curriculum  provides  (1)  an  examination  of  the  social, 
legal,  political,  and  economic  environments  in  which  organizations  must  op- 
erate; (2)  an  understanding  of  the  functional  areas  of  business  and  their  in- 
terrelationships; and  (3)  a  knowledge  of  behavioral  science,  applied  statistics, 
and  mathematics  as  they  relate  to  organizational  problem  solving.  The  pro- 
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gram  is  accredited  by  the  American  Assembly  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Busi- 
ness. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Firi«  SemMter 


ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics^.. 

ENGL  101  Compombcn  I _ 

MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Math.  Analysis 

PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology 

orSOC  201  Intro,  to  SodoJogy 

Sdenoe  Requirement! 


Second  Semester 


3 

3 


3 

3 

4 


CP  SC  120  Intro,  to  Inform.  Proc.  Sys _ 3 

ECON  212  Pnnnples  of  Macroeconomics 3 

ENGL  102  Composition  II 3 

MTHSC  207  Multivariable  Calculus 3 

Saenc8  R0quiTnTieTiti 4 

16 


r 


L 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

ACCT  201  Prinaples  of  Accounting 3      ACCT  202  Prinaples  of  Accounting 3 

MGT  299  Computer  Ubliiation  I 1       LAW  322  Legal  Environment  of  Busirtsss 3 

MTHSC  301  Stat.  Tlieory  and  Msth.  L 3       MA  SC  310  Intro,  to  Mgt.  Science 3 

Economics  Requirement^ 3       MGT  399  Mgt.  Applies,  of  Microcomputsrs 2 

Literature  Requirement2 3       Elective 4 


C 


ACCT  307  Managerial  Accounting 

MA  SC  312  Dec.  Models  for  Mgt 

MGT  301  Principles  of  Management.. 

MKT  301  Principles  of  Marketing 

PHIL  344  Business  Ethics. _ _. 

Elective 


MGT  402  Prod,  and  Op.  Mgt.  I _.... 

MGT  418  Management  Info.  Sys. -.. 

MGT  423  International  Business  Management.. 
AreeConoentrBtion*.. _ _ _. 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

3       ENGL  304  Business  Writing _  3 

3  or  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 3 

„ 3       FIN  306  Corporation  Finance 3 

.„ 3       MGT  307  Personnel  Management „..  3 

3      SPCH  364  Organizational  Communication 3 

2       Area  CanoenCrabcn4 _ _ „ 3 

16 
SENIOR  YEAR 


3       MGT  400  Management  of  Organizational  Behavior 3 

3       MGT  408  Prod,  and  Operations  Mgt  II 3 

3       MGT  415  Business  Strategy „ 3 

9       MGT  430  Senior  Seminar  in  Management 3 

18      Area  Concentration^ 3 

15 

129  Total  Semester  Hours 


lA  two-semester  sequence  in  the  same  physical  or  biological  science,  each  including  a  laboratory. 

2Select  from  sophomore  literature  courses  (200-level  only)  or  foreign  language  literature  courses  (300-level  or  higher). 

3Se]ect  from  ECON  301,  302,  308,  309,  314,  412. 

^Fifteen  semester  hours  beyond  required  courses,  in  any  300-  or  400-level  course  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and 
Industry,  Department  of  Industrial  Engineering,  or  Department  of  Computer  Science.  Specific  recommendations 
are  available  through  the  departments  of  Management,  Accounting,  Economics,  Finance,  Marketing,  Textiles, 
Computer  Science,  and  Industrial  Engineering.  Students  should  select  their  area  of  concentration  as  soon  as  possible. 

MARKETING 

The  degree  program  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Marketing  is  designed  to 
provide  students  with  knowledge  of  the  various  aspects  of  marketing.  The 
Marketing  curriculum  in  combination  with  general  education  courses  and 
other  business  courses  prepares  students  for  professional  marketing  careers 
in  industry,  government,  or  the  nonprofit  sector.  The  graduate  with  this  de- 
gree also  should  be  well  prepared  for  entrance  into  Master  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration, Law,  or  other  graduate  programs.  For  students  who  want  a 
generalist's  perspective  of  marketing,  the  curriculum  will  provide  them 
with  a  broad  range  of  marketing  subjects  including,  but  not  limited  to,  sales 
management,  retailing,  marketing  communication,  marketing  research, 
marketing  management,  and  international  marketing.  Courses  of  study  in 
technical  marketing  and  services  marketing  will  be  available  to  students 
who  seek  to  specialize  in  marketing.  The  Marketing  curriculum,  whether 
approached  from  either  a  generalist  or  specialized  perspective,  will  provide 


[ 
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[ 
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the  conceptual,  quantitative,  and  analytical  skills  that  are  necessary  for 
students  to  function  in  a  dynamic  business  environment.  The  Marketing 
program  is  accredited  by  the  American  Assembly  of  Collegiate  Schools  of 
Business. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semcwtor 


SMond  S«inMt«r 


ECON  211  Principles  of  I 

ENGL  101  ComptKition  I - 

MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Math.  Analyaal... 

PSYCH  201  Intro,  to  Psychology 

or  SCO  201  Intro,  to  r 
Laboratoiy  Science  R«quirein«nt2... 


CPSC  120  Intro,  to  Inf.  Proc.  9y« „ 

ECON  212  Principles  of  Macroeconomict... 

ENGL  102  Composition  II _ 

MTHSC  207  Multivariable  Calculusl 

Laboratory  Saence  Requirenient2 „, 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


ACCT201  Principles  of  Accounting _.. 

MGT  299  Computer  Utiliiation  I 

MTHSC  301  Stat  Theory  and  Meth.  I 

Ecnnomjcs  Requirement3 — 

Literature  Requirement* 

EJlectiwe 


ACCT  202  Principles  of  Accounting 

LAW  322  Legal  Environ,  of  Businew 

MA  SC  310  Intro,  to  Mgt.  Saence „. 

MGT  399  Mgt.  Application  of  Microcomp.. 
Elective 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


ACCr  307  Managerial  Accounting ™ „„ 3 

ENGL  304  Business  Writing 3 

or  ENGL  314  Technical  Wribng 3 

MA  SC  312  Dec.  Mod.  for  Management. 3 

MGT  301  Principles  of  Management 3 

MKT301  Principles  of  Markebng 3 

Elective 3 


FIN  306  Corporate  Plnance.„ _ _ „ 3 

MKT  302  Consumer  Behavior 3 

MKT431  Marketing  Research 3 

SPCH  364  Organizational  Communication 3 

Technical/Busineas  Requirements 3 

15 


SENIOR  YEAR 


MGT  402  Prod,  and  Ops.  Mgt.  I 3 

MGT  423  Interrwtional  Bus.  Mgt 3 

or  MKT  427  International  Marketing 3 

PHIL  344  Business  Ethics..._._ 3 

Marketing  Reqxiirement  or  Study  Area6 6 

Technical/BusineaB  Requirement^ „ „ 3 


MGT  415  Business  Strategy „ 3 

MKT  450  Marketing  Management 3 

CoDege  Requirement? 3 

Marketing  Requirement  or  Study  Area6 3 

Technical/Busineas  Requirement^ . 3 

15 


129  Total  Semester  Hours 

iCredit  earned  in  MTHSC  106  and  108  may  be  substituted  for  MTHSC  102  and  207  respectively,  and  1  or  2  elective 

hours. 
2See  General  Education  Requirements. 
3EC0N  301.  302,  308,  309,  314,  412. 

♦Select  from  sophomore  literature  courses  (200  level  only)  or  foreign  language  literature  courses  (300  level  or  higher). 
^Students  have  the  option  of  choosing  from  the  following  study  areas: 

Gtneral  Study  Area  Select  from  any  400-level  marketing  course. 

Technical  Marketing  Study  Area  MKT  420,  426,  438  must  be  taken. 

Services  Marketing  Study  Area  MKT  428  and  429  must  be  taken  along  with  either  MKT  420  or  423. 
6See  adviser  for  list  of  approved  electives  for  each  course  of  study  listed  in  footnote  5  above. 
'StudenU  selecting  the  Technical  Marketing  study  area  must  take  MKT  424  or  430.  For  all  other  study  areas,  any  300- 

or  400-lev«l  course  from  the  College  of  Commerce  cmd  Industry  is  acceptable  with  the  exception  of  the  required 

courses. 
Notes: 

1.  Marketing  majors  are  required  to  earn  a  grade  of  C  or  higher  in  each  marketing  course  which  applies  toward  gradu- 
ation. 

2.  MTHSC  101,  104,  and  105  will  not  be  allowed  to  satisfy  requiremenu  for  graduation. 

3.  No  more  than  60*  of  coursework  may  be  taken  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Industry. 


TEXTILE  CHEMISTRY,  TEXTILE  MANAGEMENT,  AND 
TEXTILE  SCIENCE  PROGRAMS 

The  textile  student  studies  the  production  of  fibers  by  man  and  nature,  the 
processes  for  converting  these  fibers  into  a  textile  structure,  the  science  of 

Note:  No  curriculum  in  the  School  of  Textiles  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  will  allow  credit  for  ENGL  100 
or  MTHSC  105  to  be  used  to  satisfy  requirements  for  graduation. 
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the  addition  of  coloring  agents  and  finishes  to  improve  the  desirabihty  and 
serviceability  of  the  product  and  the  test  methods  for  evaluating  the  perfor- 
mance of  textile  materials. 

Graduates  of  the  School  of  Textiles  hold  jobs  with  responsibilities  in 
corporate  management,  manufacturing  management,  design,  research, 
development,  technical  service,  quality  control,  sales,  and  personnel 
management.  They  create  new  products  and  processes  and  solve  problems. 
They  create  styles,  patterns,  textures,  and  colors  for  apparel,  home,  and 
industrial  use  as  well  as  special  application.  They  deal  with  computers, 
automation,  product  quality,  plant  performance,  environmental  control,  and 
consumer  safety. 

The  textile  industry  has  a  continuing  need  for  technically  trained  men 
and  women  to  help  it  meet  sociologically  desirable  standards  such  as  those 
required  by  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act,  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission,  and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency.  In  addition, 
there  is  a  need  to  reduce  costs  and  increase  exports,  and  to  develop  new  fibers 
and  fabrics  for  end-use,  ranging  from  apparel  and  new  industrial 
applications  to  fiber  reinforced  composite  materials.  In  the  textile  curricula 
a  broad  background  is  stressed,  with  as  much  as  two-thirds  of  the  courses 
coming  from  the  diverse  resources  of  the  University  outside  the  School  of 
Textiles. 

The  School  of  Textiles  offers  three  undergraduate  degrees  which  differ  in 
the  content  of  science  and  business  courses.  The  BS  in  Textile  Chemistry 
and  the  BS  in  Textile  Science  are  both  based  on  the  three  sciences: 
chemistry,  physics,  and  mathematics.  With  this  firm  base,  the  graduate  is 
able  to  apply  his/her  scientific  knowledge  to  the  solution  of  problems  in  textile 
materials  involving  both  chemical  and  physical  principles.  The  graduate 
will  be  concerned  with  the  conception,  design,  construction,  and 
management  of  complete  systems  of  labor,  machinery  and  processes  for  the 
most  efficient  production  of  textiles  or  related  chemicals.  These  two 
courses  differ  in  that  Textile  Chemistry  has  a  greater  emphasis  on 
chemistry  and  Textile  Science  has  greater  emphasis  on  yarn  and  fabric 
formation.  Both  curricula  prepare  one  for  graduate  study  in  textiles. 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Textile  Management  provides  the  student  with 
a  balanced  combination  of  the  principles  and  theories  of  textile 
manufacturing  and  management,  as  well  as  concentrated  studies  in  related 
options  of  the  student's  choice.  This  program  is  designed  to  prepare 
students  for  a  career  in  the  modern  industrial  environment  and  may 
initially  lead  to  a  production  management  position  in  the  textile  industry. 

Today's  textile  graduate  must  be  able  to  meet  the  current  and  anticipated 
needs  of  the  rapidly  changing  modern  textile  industry  and  also  be 
knowledgeable  about  the  suppliers  and  users  of  textile-related  materials  and 
equipment.  This  plan  of  study  maximizes  students'  leadership  potential  and 
professional  development  in  their  chosen  field. 

The  School  of  Textiles  also  offers  advanced  degrees  as  follows:  Master  of 
Science  in  Textile  Chemistry,  Master  of  Science  in  Textile  Science,  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  in  Textile  and  Polymer  Science,  and  in  cooperation  with  the 
Chemistry  Department,  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Chemistry  with  a 
major  in  Textile  Chemistry. 

Textile  courses  also  may  be  taken  as  a  minor  area  or  as  free  electives. 
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Recommended  groups  of  courses  may  consist  of  3,  6,  12,  or  20  credits. 
TEXTILE  CHEMISTRY 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Pint 


CH  101  Gmaral  Chemistry _ 

E3^GL  101  CampoBibon  I 

MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  On*  Vanable  1 

TEXT  175  Intro,  to  TexbU  Manufacturing.. 


-...4 

3 

4 

3 

3 

17 


CH  1 12  Gmcral  Chemistry.. 

ENGL  102  CompoBtion  II.. 

MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  On«  Variable  n.. 

PHYS  122  Rjys.  with  Calculus  I _. _ 


CH  223  Origanic  Chemistry 

CH  225  Organic  Chemistry  Lab 

MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Sev.  Var.. 
PHYS  221  Phys.  with  Calculus  II.. 

PHYS  223  Phy«c«  Lab.  IL 

Literature  RequnwnentSL 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


....  3  CH  224  Organic  Chemistry 

....  2  CH  226  Organic  Chemistry  Lab 

...  4  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ord.  Diff.  Equa... 

...  3  PHYS  222  Phys.  with  Calculus  IH 

...  1  PHYS  224  Physics  Lab.  HI 

....  3  Humanities  Req\jirement3 „ „„ 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


CH  331  Physical  Chemistry 

ECON  200  Economic  Concepts. _ 

T  C  315  Intro,  to  Polymer  Science  and  Engr.. 

T  C  317  Pblymer  and  Fiber  Lab 

TEXT  201  Yam  Structure  and  Form 

Dective 


CH  332  Physical  Chemistry 

ENGL  314  Teehnieal  Writing.. 
T  C  316  Chem.  Prep,  of  Text.. 


TEXT  202  Fabric  Structure,  Design,  and  Analyas.. 


T  C  457  Dyeing  and  Finishing  I.. 

T  C  459  Dyeing  and  Finishing  Lab.  L„ 

TEXT  321  Fiber  Science 

Elective 


SENIOR  YEAR 


,3  T  C  458  Dyeing  and  Finishing  II 

-..  1  T  C  460  Dyeing  and  Finishing  Lab.  11 

...3  TEXT  322  Prop,  of  Textile  Structurea 

-  9  Elective 


IHIST  101. 102, 172,  173. 

2ENGL  202.  203.  204.  205,  206,  207.  208.  209. 

3See  General  Education  Requirements. 


132  Total  Semester  Hours 


TEXTILE  MANAGEMENT 


First  Semeet«r 

CH  101  General  Chemistry _ _ 

or  CH  105  Beg.  Gen.  and  Organic  Chemistiy_ 

ENGL  101  Composbon  I.- 

MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Math.  Analysis. 

TEXT  175  Inbno.  to  Textile  Mfg 

History  RequuenttsitX m 


IHIST  101.  102, 172,  173. 

CHEMICAL  OPTION 


ACCT201  Prinaplesof  Aoeounbng 

PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology 

T  C  303  Texble  Chemisbry 

T  C  305  Ttatble  Chemistry  Lab. . 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Second  Semester 

4       CH  102  General  Chemistry _ 

4  or  CH  106  Beg.  Gen.  and  Organic  Chemiatry.. 

3       CPSC  110  Dem.  Comp.  Prog _ 

3  or  CP  SC  120  Intro,  to  Infa 

3  IVoceaairvg  Systems 

3      ENGL  102  Composibon  II 

16      MTHSC  207  Mulbvanable  Calculus. 

TEXT  176  Natural  and  Manmade  Fibers. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


TEXT  201  Yam  Sdructures  and  Farm— 


ACCT  202  Pnna pies  of  Accounting-... 
MGT301  Principles  of  Managemmt. 

T  C  304  Texble  Chsniistry 

T  C  306  Texble  Chemistry  Lab.... 

TEXT  202  Fabric  Structure,  Deagn.  and 


„3 
-.3 
_3 
..  1 
-4 
^3 
17      Litsralur«Raqamrranl2_ 


..-4 
....4 
...3 

...3 
—  3 
_8 
._4 
17 


I 
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JUNIOR  YEAR 

ECON  211  Principle*  of  Micro«ononiic« 3      ECON  212  Principle*  of  Macroeeonomic* 3 

FIN  306  Corporation  Rnance 3       EINGL  314  Technical  Writii^ 3 

LAW  322  Li«al  Envjr  of  Biwneas 3       MGT  307  Perwnnel  Mam^ement. 3 

MKT301  Pnnaplea  of  Marketing 3      T  C  316  Chemical  Preparation  of  Teartilea 3 

T  C  405  Pnnaple*  of  Tartle  Pnntmg 3      Ana  Conoertn«ion3..._ „ 3 

Arsa  Cu  MJH  itTB&ur  w- — — ^..-...^  3  15 

18 


SENIOR  YEAR 


T  C  457  Dy«if«  and  Pini«hir«  L 

T  C  459  Dynng  and  nnuhing  Lab.  I.„ 

TEXT  324  Textile  Statiatic*.. 

TEXT  470  Textile  Costing  and  Inventory  Control.. 

AraaC 

EJectjve__ 


3 

3 

3 

3 

16 


MGT  415  Buaneas  Strategy- 

TC  406  Textile  PinM»«i« 

Area  Cut  >ua<jiition3    , 
Elective 


....3 
™3 
™3 
._7 


132  Total  Semester  Hours 

^Se«  General  Education  Re<)uirement«. 

2ENGL  202,  203,  204.  205,  206,  207.  208,  209. 

^Anea  Concentration*  A  minimum  of  12  credits  must  be  selected  with  at  least  9  credits  from  any  one  of  the  following: 

Ptnonnel  ECON  301.  308.  LAW  312.  313.  401.  MGT  400.  416 

MarktU  and  Marketing  ECON  314.  412.  MKT  302,  423.  424.  426.  431,  450,  TEXT  472. 

Industrial  Engineering  E  G  209,  1  E  364.  488,  489,  MGT  402,  408. 

Science  T  C  303/305.  304^306.  MTHSC  106.  108,  206,  208,  PHYS  122.  221,  222,  223,  224. 

Computer  Science  CP  SC  130,  210,  230,  240,  330,  360,  462,  E  C  E  425,  MGT  299,  399,  TEXT  203,  420. 

TextUe  SpeciaUiea  TEXT  321,  414.  416.  471.  475.  476 


MANUFACTURING  OPTION 


First  Semester 

ACCT201  Principles  of  Accounting 

ECON  211  Pnnaples  of  Microeconomics 

PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology 

TEXT  201  Yam  Structure  and  Form 

Humanities  RequirementL 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Second  Semester 


ACCT  202  Pnnaples  of  Accounting _. 

ECON  212  Principles  of  Macroeconomics.. 

MGT  301  Principles  of  Management 

TEXT  202  Fabric  Structures,  Design, 
and  Analysis. 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


FIN  306  Corporation  Finance^ __ 

LAW  322  Legal  Environ,  of  Buaineaa. 

MKT  301  Principles  of  Markatii^ 

TEXT  308  Apparel 

Atbb  Conoen&Bfaon3_..„ _ 


TEXT  324  Textile  Statistics . 
TEXT  403  Fiber  Processing  UL. 


TEXT  411  Fabric  Development  III 

TEXT  470  Textile  Coat  and  Inventory  Contirol.. 
Atbsl  ConoentiB&Gn3. ^ 


_3  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

_  3  MGT  307  Personnel  Management.. 

_  3  TEXT  314  Chemical  V 

-4  AreaCanoentration3_ 

_3  Elective 

16 


SENIOR  YEAR 


.  3  MGT  415  Business  Strategy 

-  3  TEXT  322  Properties  of  Textile  Structures.- 

.  3  TEXT  426  Instrumentation 

.  3  TEXT  429  Textile  Research 

.3  AreaConcentraticnS.. 

.3  Elective 


._3 
™3 
3 

__.4 

._.3 

16 


3 
3 

4 


132  Total  Semester  Hours 

ISee  General  Education  Requirements. 

2ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209. 

3Area  Cwicentrations  A  minimum  of  12  credits  must  be  selected  with  at  least  9  credits  fhmi  one  of  the  following: 

Personnel   ECON  301,  308,  LAW  312,  313,  401,  MGT  400, 416. 

MarkeU  and  Marketing    ECON  314,  412,  MKT  302,  423,  424,  426,  431,  450,  TEXT  472. 

Industrial  Engineering    E  G  209,  I  E  364,  488,  489,  MGT  402,  408. 

Science  TC  303/305,  304/306,  MTHSC  106,  108,  206,  208,  PHYS  122,  221,  222,  223,  224. 

Computer  Science  CP  SC  130,  210,  230,  240  ,330,  462,  E  C  E  425,  MGT  299,  399,  TEXT  203. 420. 

Textile  Specialties  TEXT  321,  414,  416,  471,  475,  476. 
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TEXTILE  SCIENCE 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Fir»t  aam— Ur 


I... 


CHlOl 

ENGL  101 

MTHSC  106  CaloiliM  of  On*  ViriaU*  L 

TEXT  176  Intra  toTVxttW  M% 

Hiatny  RaqunwnanU. 


Second  I 


CH  102  G«n«rBJ  ChMraatTy.. 
ENGL  102  Composbon  II.. 


MTHSC  lOa  Calculu*  or  On*  Vahafai*  II- 

PHYS  122  Physca  with  Calculua  I 

EUeOwB 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


MTHSC  206  Cdculiu  of  S«v.nd  V«r 

PHYS  221  Phym.  with  ddculiM  U 

PHYS  223  Phy«ia  Lidt>.  IL 

TEXT  301  Pib*r  PreoMring  L- 


.4  ECON  200  Eoonomk  ConnpU 

.  8  MTHSC  206  Intro,  to  Ord  Diff.  Equ*. 

.1  PHYS  222  Phyi  with  C«lculu«  III 

.3  PHYS224Phy«c.Liibin 

.8  TEXT  302  Pibw  Prrci— ing  D„ 

.  1  EUctiv» 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


TCSOST^xtiW) 

T  C  305  TtatiU  ChanMbfy  Lab. 

TEXT  31 1  Fabnc  DivdapnMnt  L- 
TEXT  321  FSbwf 


ENGL  314  Technical  Wnung 

TC304TexQUCh«ni«tJ7 _ 

T  C  306  Textile  Chnnutry  L<^ 

TEXT  312  Fabnc  DkvriopmMit  II 

TEXT  322  PrapntiM  oTTuct  Structuraa... 


SENIOR  YEAR 


iymcri 
Pib«-L 


TC317  Wyin«-and 

T  C  457  Dywr«  and  Pim«hir^  I 

T  C  459  Dy«ir«  and  Fin.  Lab.  I 

TEXT  403  Ptbw  ProceMing  III 

TEXT  41 1  Fabnc  Development  IIL 


TEXT  414  Knittad  Stmcturaa. 
Efectiv«4_ 


132  Total  Semeatar  Hours 


IHIST  101.  102.  172,  173. 
2ENGL  202.  203.  204.  205.  206.  207. 208, « 
3See  General  Education  Requirements. 
*3»*  adviaer  for  list  of  approved  alactivas. 
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COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

The  purpose  of  the  College  of  Education  is  to  prepare  teachers,  special  services 
personnel,  and  school  leaders;  to  provide  professional  services  to  education  in 
South  Carolina;  and  to  carry  out  basic  and  applied  research  in  education. 
Curricula  are  organized  to  give  students  the  opportunities  to  (1)  acquire  a 
broad  general  education  through  liberal  arts  and  science  courses;  (2)  develop 
depth  of  knowledge  in  the  teaching  area;  (3)  gain  an  understanding  of  the 
historical,  philosophical  and  psychological  backgrounds  of  American  educa- 
tion; and  (4)  acquire  knowledge  of  and  skill  and  experience  in  using  effective 
teaching  techniques. 

Curricula  for  those  preparing  to  teach  have  been  especially  designed  by 
committees  from  each  department  offering  a  teaching  major  and  the  Col- 
lege of  Education. 

ADMISSION 

Admission  to  teacher  education  programs  in  the  College  of  Education  is  ac- 
complished in  three  phases:  preprofessional,  professional,  and  directed 
teaching. 

Preprofessional  Individuals  who  show  an  interest  in  teaching  and  related 
areas  and  who  have  met  the  general  admission  requirements  of  Clemson 
University  must  complete  and  submit  a  College  of  Education  application 
form  to  be  considered  for  admission  to  a  preprofessional  program.  These 
forms  are  available  in  all  Education  departments. 

Professional  Application  to  the  professional  level  of  a  program  must  be  made 
during  the  term  in  which  a  student  is  to  complete  60  semester  hours  of  work. 
The  professional  education  admission  application.  College  of  Education  form 
(CED  03),  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  appropriate  office  during  the  term  in 
which  the  student  will  have  completed  60  hours.  Application  deadline  dates 
for  submission  of  the  CED  03  are  as  follows:  Fall  Semester — November  10; 
Spring  Semester — March  1;  and  Summer  Session — May  25.  Prerequisites 
for  admission  are  (1)  successful  completion  of  the  Basic  Skills  Education  En- 
trance Examination  (EEE)i,  and  (2)  a  minimum  cumulative  grade-point 
ratio  of  2.5  or  a  minimum  cumulative  grade-point  ratio  of  2.0  and  evidence 
of  a  SAT  score  above  the  50th  percentile  of  South  Carolina  examinees  in  the 
year  the  applicant  graduated  from  high  school. 

Directed  Teaching  A  student  shall  apply  to  the  field  experience  director 
prior  to  May  1  of  the  academic  year  preceding  the  school  year  in  which  di- 
rected teaching  is  to  be  scheduled.  The  following  conditions  must  be  met 
prior  to  registration  for  directed  teaching:  (1)  admission  to  the  professional 
level  of  a  program  for  at  least  one  full  semester;  (2)  completion  of  at  least  95 
semester  hours;  (3)  a  minimum  cumulative  grade-point  ratio  of  2.0;  and  (4) 
a  score  report  on  file  in  the  College  of  Education  student  records  office  for  the 
Professional  Knowledge  Examination  of  the  NTE  Core  Battery  and  for  the 
NTE  Specialty  Area  Examination  in  the  student's  major. 


1 A  student  who  has  not  passed  the  EEE  may  be  conditionally  admitted  to  a  teacher  education  program  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  one  year.  Students  will  be  allowed  to  take  the  examination  no  more  than  three  times.  Students  who  fail  to  meet 
the  EEE  requirement  within  one  year  of  the  date  of  conditional  admission  will  be  dropped  from  the  program  and 
assigned  to  a  nondegree  status  classification. 
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CONTINUING  ENROLLMENT 

A  student  must  maintain  the  grade-point  average  required  by  Clemson  Uni- 
versity for  continuing  enrollment.  Grade-point  ratio  may  be  checked  at  the 
end  of  a  semester  or  summer  term. 

ENROLLMENT  IN  PROFESSIONAL  COURSES 

Students  enrolled  in  an  approved  teacher  education  program  or  listed  with  a 
major  code  of  300,  301,  or  315  must  have  a  cumulative  grade-point  ratio  of 
2.0  or  higher  for  registration  in  required  education  (ED),  industrial  educa- 
tion (IN  ED)  or  agriculture  education  (AG  ED)  courses  numbered  300  or 
higher.  Any  student  who  desires  to  enroll  in  education  courses  must  meet 
the  cumulative  grade-point  requirements  established  for  education  majors. 
A  student  who  is  denied  admission  may  appeal  to  the  College  of  Education 
Admissions  Committee. 

A  comprehensive  statement  of  the  activities,  services,  and  programs  of  the 
College  of  Education  is  published  in  the  Student  Handbook,  which  is  distrib- 
uted by  faculty  advisers  of  education  majors  and  students  interested  in  pro- 
grams provided  by  the  College  of  Education. 

GRADUATE  STUDY 

The  College  of  Education  offers  programs  leading  to  the  Master  of  Educa- 
tion, Master  of  Industrial  Education,  Specialist  in  Education,  and  Doctor  of 
Education  degrees. 

AEROSPACE  STUDIES  (AFROTC) 

Air  Force  ROTC  provides  the  student  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  commission 
while  pursuing  a  college  degree.  It  is  an  educational  program  that  includes 
courses  in  history,  communication,  management,  and  political  science  with 
10  academic  hours  credited  toward  most  degrees.  The  program  is  designed 
to  meet  the  need  for  dedicated  and  professional  leaders  in  the  active  duty  Air 
Force.  Contact  the  Department  of  Aerospace  Studies  for  additional  informa- 
tion. 

MILITARY  SCIENCE  (ARMY  ROTC) 

The  requirements  for  a  commission  in  the  U.S.  Army  are  established  by  the 
U.S.  law  and  the  Department  of  the  Army.  The  legal  and  regulatory  re- 
quirements are  available  at  the  Military  Science  Department.  In  addition  to 
the  Military  Science  curricula,  all  candidates  for  commissioning  must  suc- 
cessfully complete  3  credits  of  military  history  as  approved  by  the  professor 
of  military  science.  All  Army  scholarship  cadets  are  required  to  complete 
one  semester  of  a  major  Indo-European  language  or  receive  placement 
credit  from  the  University;  i.e.,  German,  French,  or  Spanish,  etc.  Further 
information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Military  Science  Department. 
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BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  CURRICULA 

EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION  AND  ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

The  Early  Childhood  Education  curriculum  prepares  the  student  for  teach- 
ing positions  on  the  kindergarten  and  primary  levels.  The  Elementary  Edu- 
cation curriculum  prepares  the  student  for  teaching  on  the  elementary 
school  level. 


EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semeat«r 

CP  SC  105  Computer  Appbcations  for  Ed. 1 

ED  100  Orientation 1 

ENGL  101  Composition  I 3 

MTHSC  115  Contemporary  Math. 

for  the  Elem.  School  Teacher  I _ 3 

Foreign  Languages _ „ _ 4 

Sdenoe  Requirements „ 4 

16 


Second  Semester 


ENGL  102  Composition  II 3 

HIST  172  Western  Qvilization 3 

MTHSC  116  Contemporary  Math. 

for  Elem.  School  Teachers  II 3 

Foreign  Languages 4 

Science  Requirements 4 

17 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


HIST  173  Western  CiviUzation.. 
MTHSC  216  Geometry  for 
Elementary  School  Teachers... 


Literature  Requirement! 

Sciencje  Requirements. 

Social  Science  Requirements.. 


..„..3 
™.3 

3 

4 

3 

19 


ED  301  Principles  of  American  Education 3 

ED  334  Child  Growth  and  Development 3 

MUSIC  210  or  311  Music  Appreciation 3 

Foreign  Languages 3 

Literature  Requirement! 3 

Social  Science  Requirements 3 

18 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


AAH210Intro.  to  Art  and  Architecture  

ED  302  Educational  Psychology 

ED  321  Phys.  Ed.  for  Elem.  School 

ED  336  Behavior  of  the  Preschool  Child? 

ED  466  Intira  to  Early  Childhood  Education.. 


..3      ED  400  Early  Childhood  Field  Exp.6 1 

...3      ED  461  Teaching  Reading  in  the 

...  3  Elementary  School 3 

..  3      ED  483  Methods  and  Materials  for 

..  3  Early  Childhood  Education 3 

.-4      ED  488  Teachi  ng  the  Language  Arts 

19         in  the  Elementary  School 3 

ED  (IN  ED)  315  Integrating  Computers  into 

the  Classroom 1 

IN  ED  372  Arts  and  Crafts  for  the 

Elementary  Child _ _„ 3 

SPCH  250  Public  Speaking 3 

17 


SENIOR  YEAR 

(Block  Schedule— Either  Semester) 


ED  458  Health  Education - - 

ED  471  The  Exceptional  Child. „ 

ENGL  385  Children's  literature 

MUSIC  400  Music  in  the  Elementary 

School  Qassroom 

Elective 


.  3       ED  462  Diagnostic  and 

.  3  Corrective  Reading 

.  3      ED  484  Directed  Teaching  in  Early 
Early  Childhood  Education4 


139  Total  Semester  Hours 

lENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209. 

2a  total  of  12  semester  hours  composed  of  both  biological  and  physical  sciences,  including  appropriate  laboratories,  is 
required.  Eight  of  these  hours  must  be  in  a  two-semester  sequence. 
^Anthropology,  economics  (including  AG  EC  202),  geography,  political  science,  psychology,  sociology. 
4Block  schedule  must  be  taken  as  shown  in  either  semester  of  the  senior  year. 
STwo  years  of  the  same  foreign  language  are  required. 
^Must  be  taken  in  the  same  semester  as  ED  461.  (Students  taking  ED  461  during  the  summer  must  register  for  ED  400 

during  the  following  fall  semester.) 
7To  be  taken  prior  to  or  in  the  same  semester  as  ED  466. 
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ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 
Firati 


CP  SC  106  CompuUr  AppbcatiorM  for  Ed - „ 1       ENGL  102  CompoatJon  IL _ _ _ 3 

ED  100  OriwiUtjon 1      HlSTl72W«rt«m  Qvitiiation. 3 

ENGL  101  Conporttion  I -.3  MTHSC  1 16  ConUmporery  Math. 

MTHSC  1 15  ConUmporary  Math.  for  El«n  School  Tmc\wn  IL „.3 

for  El«n.  Sthod  IWchan  I 3      Foragn  Larguai^ „..  4 

Fbragn  LangVMsH 4      Sotrce  RequimrMrAl —  4 

SdenoB  lUquinnMnU 4  17 

16 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

HIST  173  Vfttlbnn  CSvflixation. 3      ED  301  Principle  of  American  Ed. 3 

MTHSC  216  G*om«try  for  El«in.  ED  334  Child  Growth  and  DeveJopmant 3 

School  TWiw»- 3      SPCH  250  Pubbc  Speaking 3 

FVnign  Language 3      Fbnign  Isrgna^ 3 

Litiratm  Raqtii«n«ntSi 3      lUtmwbm  RKjinremwita 3 

Soem  RaquJmnmtl 4      Sodal  SdtnoB  RequirBfiMnt* 3 

Soaai  Somce  RaquirHiMfitS 3  18 

19 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

ED  302  Educational  Piycho)ogy 3      ED  (IN  ED)  315  Intagrating  Computars  into 

ED  321  Phy«ical  Education  for  Elementary  School 3  the  daMToom „— 1 

ED  451  EHem  Methods  in  Science  Teaching 3       ED  401  Elem.  Field  Experienoe6 1 

ED  4S8  Teaching  the  Language  Art*  in  the  ED  452  Elem  Methods  in  Mathematia  Teaching 3 

Elementary  School 3       ED  461  Teaching  Reading  in  the „ 3 

ENGL  385  Children*  Literaturi. 3  Elementary  School 3 

IN  ED  372  Arts  and  Crafta 3       ED  487  Teachi  ng  Social  Studies 

18  in  the  Elementary  Sdwol... _ _ 2 

MUSIC  400  Music  in  the  Elem.  School  Claaa. 3 

E3ective 4 

17 

SENIOR  YEAR 

(Black  Schedule— Either  Semetter) 

A  A  H  210  Intro,  to  Art  and  Architecture „ „...  3  ED  462  Diagnoetic  and  Corrective 

ED  458  Health  Education 3  Readir«. 3 

ED  471  Tlie  Exceptional  Child. 3       ED  481  Directed  TWdiingB _.... 12 

MUSIC  210  or  31 1  Music  Appreciation. 3  15 

_^ 

138  Total  Semester  Hours 

^A  total  of  12  semester  hours  compoeed  of  both  biological  and  physical  sciences,  including  appropriate  laboratories,  is 

required.  Eight  of  these  hours  must  be  in  a  two-semester  sequence. 
2ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206.  207,  208,  209. 

3 Anthropology,  economics  (including  AG  EC  202),  geography,  political  science,  psychology,  and  sociology. 
^Two  years  of  the  same  foreign  language  are  required. 
SMust  be  taken  in  the  same  semester  as  ED  461.  (StudenU  taking  ED  461  during  the  summer  must  register  for  ED  401 

during  the  following  fall  semester.) 
^Block  schedule  must  be  taken  as  shown  in  either  semester  of  the  senior  year. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION  CURRICULA 

Programs  leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  Secondary  Education  are 
available  to  students  preparing  to  teach  English,  history,  mathematical  sci- 
ences, French,  German,  Spanish,  natural  sciences,  political  science,  and  so- 
cial science,  on  the  secondary  school  level.  The  teaching  field  should  be  select- 
ed as  early  as  possible  in  order  that  appropriate  freshman  and  sophomore 
courses  may  be  taken. 

Each  curriculum  requires  a  major  concentration  in  the  teaching  field. 
Specific  courses  and  sequences  have  been  designated  by  teacher  education 
committees  to  meet  requirements  for  those  planning  to  teach.  Students  who 
have  elective  courses  in  the  teaching  area  should  consult  the  departmental 
adviser  prior  to  scheduling  these  courses. 
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The  professional  education  courses  should  be  completed  in  sequence  prior 
to  registering  for  the  block  schedule.  Application  to  Directed  Teaching  (ED 
412)  should  be  made  in  writing  no  later  than  May  1  preceding  the  school 
year  in  which  student  teaching  is  to  be  scheduled.  A  student  whose  cumula- 
tive grade-point  ratio  is  lower  than  the  requirement  for  graduation  will  not 
be  permitted  to  register  for  Directed  Teaching. 

Education  412  is  conducted  on  a  full-day  basis,  "block  schedule,"  for  one 
semester. 

TEACHING  AREA:  ENGLISH 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Firat  SemMtar  SMond  S«mMt«r 

CP  SC  105  Computer  Appbcatiorw  for  Ed. „._ 1      ENGL  102  Compo«tion  IL _ 3 

ED  100  Orientatior „ 1      HIST  1 72  Wertem  Q  vibzation 3 

ENGL  101  Composition  I _ 3      MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Math.  Analyaa. 3 

MTHSC  101  Finite  Probahibty 3      Farmgn  Lai^ui^l 4 

Foreign  Language  Requirementl 4      Sdenoe  Requii«ncnt2. _ 4 

Sdenoe  Requirement^ „ 4       Elective 1 

Elective... 1  18 

17 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

ED  301  Principles  of  American  Education...- 3       ED  302  Educatjonal  Psychology 3 

ENGL  202  Mfi^or  Forms  of  Literature 3       ENGL  209  Contemporary  Literature 3 

ENGL  312  Advanced  Expomtory  Writing 3       ENGL  353  Ethnic  American  Literature 3 

HIST  173  Western  Qviliiation. 3       Fcragn  Langut^l 3 

Fcreign  Langua^l _ „..  3       Sodal  Science  Requirements „ „ 3 

Science  RequirementZ. 4       Elective _ 3 

19  18 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

ED  335  Adol.  Growth  and  Development. 3  ED  498  Secondary  Content  Area  Reading 3 

ED  (IN  ED)  315  Integrating  Computers  into  MUSIC  210  or  311  Music  Appreciation 3 

the  Classroom...- _ 1  Soda]  Science  Requirements „ 3 

HIST  361  History  of  England  to  1688 3  Ttechir^MeBart _ „...  9 

or  HIST  363  History  of  England  Since  1688 3  18 

TBedni^M^jor* _ 9 

18 

SENIOR  YEAR 

(Block  Schedule— Either  Semester) 

A  A  H  210  IntiTO.  to  Art  and  Architecture 3      ED  412  Directed  Teaching „ 12 

ED  458  Health  Education 3  ED  424  Methods  and  Materials 

ED  47 1  The  Exceptional  Child. 3  in  Secondaiy  Engbah 3 

Teaching  M£0or4„ _ —  6  15 

Elective 3 

18 

141  Total  Semester  Hours 

iTwo  years  of  the  same  language  are  required. 

2A  total  of  12  semester  hours  composed  of  both  physical  and  biological  sciences,  including  appropriate  laboratories,  is 

required.    Eight  of  the  credits  must  be  in  a  two-semester  sequence. 
3See  adviser. 
4In  addition  to  ENGL  202,  209,  312  and  353,  the  Teaching  Major  requires  24  semester  hours  of  junior  and  senior  English 

courses  and  must  include  ENGL  386,  400,  401,  405  or  406,  411,  422,  or  423,  435  and  485. 

TEACHING  AREA:  HISTORY 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

ED  100  Orientation 1       CP  SC  105  Computer  Apphcations  for  Ed. _ 1 

ENGL  101  Composition  I 3       ENGL  102  Composition  IL.. 


MTHSC  101  Finite  Probahibty 3  HIST  172  Western  QviUzation „ 3 

Foreign  Language! 4  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Math.  Analysis. ™ 3 

Sdenoe  Requirement2 4  Fcreign  Language! 4 

Elective „ 2  Sdence  Requirement2. 4 

17  18 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

HIST  173  WwtOTTi  CivfliMition. 3      ED  301  Pnnaple*  of  American  Ed 3 

_..„ 3       HIST  101  Hutory  of  the  U.  S _ 3 


3      PC  SC  101  Intro,  to  American  Politics. 3 

SoOTve  R«]uiranMnt2. 4      Fanagn  LanguagBl 3 

EUctiva 3      GM^vphy  Reqinrammt*. 3 

16  Enwtive - „„.  3 

18 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

ED  302  Educatioruil  Psychology „ 3      ED  (IN  ED)  316  Integrating  Computers  into 

ED  335  Ado).  Growth  and  Development „ 3  theCla«BT»m 1 

HIST  102  History  of  the  VS...- 3      ED  498  Secondary  Content  Area  Readii«7 „ 3 

T^KhingM^ja^ - -. - 9      CompoatianorSpeechS 3 

18      •ftachir^  NfagcHS _ „ „....  9 

EJlectJve 2 

18 

SENIOR  YEAR 

(Block  Schedule— Either  Semeiter) 

A  A  H  210  Intro,  to  Art  and  Architecture 3       ED  412  Directed  Teaching .„ 12 

ECON  200  Economic  Concept*. „ 3  ED  428  Methods  and  Materials  in 

ED  458  Health  Education 3  Secondaiy  Social  Studies. _ _ „  3 

MUSIC  210  or  31 1  Music  Appreciation 3      ED  471  The  Exceptional  Child. „ 3 

Inching  Migor6_ _ 6  18 

18 

141  Total  Semester  Hours 

iTwo  years  of  the  same  language  are  required. 

2A  total  of  12  credits  composed  of  both  physical  and  biological  sciences,  including  appropriate  laboratories,  is  required. 
Eight  of  the  credits  must  be  in  a  two-semester  sequence. 

3ENGL  202.  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209. 

4GE0G  101, 102, 103. 

*The  Teaching  Major  requires  HIST  313  and  21  hours  of  junior  and  senior  level  (300  and  400)  courses,  6  hours  at  the 
400  level.  Courses  must  be  selected  with  the  consent  of  the  major  adviser  and  include  at  least  3  hours  in  each  of  the 
following  categories:  U.S.  History,  European  History,  Third  World  or  non-European  History. 

6ENGL  231,  312,  314,  SPCH  250. 

"^o  be  taken  in  the  semester  immediately  preceding  student  teaching. 

Note:  This  program  enables  the  student  to  meet  the  requirements  for  certification  in  South  Carolina  in  the  field  of 

history.  If  certification  in  social   studies  is  desired,  the  student  must  select  one  three-hour  course  in  geography  or 

political  science. 

TEACHING  AREA:  MATHEMATICS 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

BIOL  103  General  Biology  I _ _..._ 3       BIOL  104  General  Biology  II _....  3 

BIOL  106  Genera]  Biology  Lab.  I 1       BIOL  106  General  Biology  Lab.  IL 1 

CP  SC  105  Computer  Applications  for  Ed. _....  1       ENGL  102  Composition  IL 3 

ED  100  Orientation _._.- _.... 1       MTHSC  108  Cal.  of  One  Var.  11 4 

ENGL  101  Composition  I._ _ _...  3      Foragn  Lar^uagBl. 4 

MTHSC  106  Cal.  of  One  Var.  I._ _ _ 4      Elective 3 

Rwign  Languagsl _ 4  18 

17 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

ED  302  Educational  Psychology _. 3  CP  SC  1 10  Elem.  Comp.  Prog „....  3 

MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Sev.  Var „...  4  ED  335  Adoi.  Growth  and  Dev „ 3 

FVnign  Languagsl. : 3  fflST  1 73  Western  Q vibration. _  3 

Litsratkflv  RaqtHrementZ. 3  Ponagn  LanguagBl 3 

SoenoB  RaquiranMntS 3  Sdenoe  Requiiement3 3 

Elective 1  Sodal  Science  Requirsmente „ _  3 

17  18 
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JUNIOR  YEAR 

ED  301  Principles  of  American  Ed „ 3      A  A  H  210  Intix).  to  Art  and  Architectura 3 

ED  (IN  ED)  315  Integrating  Comput«r«  into  ED  498  Secondary  Content  Area  Reading 3 

the  aassroom 1       MTHSC  311  Linear  Algebra. 3 

HIST  172  Western  Civibzation 3       MTHSC  408  Topics  in  Geometiy 3 

MTHSC  301  Stat  Theory  and  M«th.  I 3       Composition  and  SpeecM 3 

MTHSC  308  College  Geometry 3       Elective.... _ 3 

Sodal  Science  Requirements „ 3  18 

Elective 3 

19 

SENIOR  YEAR 

(Block  Schedule— Either  Semetter) 

ED  458  Health  Education _ _ _.._ _ _ 3       ED  4 12  Directed  Teaching 12 

ED  47 1  The  Exceptional  Child. _ _ „ 3      ED  426  Methods  and  Materials  in 

MTHSC  412  Intro,  to  Mod.  Algebra 3  Ssocndaiy  Mathematics. 3 

MTHSC  453  Advanced  Calculus  I 3  15 

MUSIC  210  or  311  Music  Appreciation 3 

Mathematica  Requirement^ 3 

18 

140  Total  Semester  Hours 
^Two  years  of  the  same  language  are  required. 
2ENGL  202.  203,  204.  205.  206.  207.  208.  209. 
^Astronomy,  chemistry,  geology,  physics. 
<ENGL  231.  312.  314,  SPCH  250. 

SEconomics  (including  AG  EC  202).  geography,  political  science,  psychology,  sociology. 
6Any  200-400  level  mathematics  course,  except  MTHSC  207,  210.  215.  216. 

TEACHING  AREA:  MODERN  LANGUAGES 
(French,  German,  and  Spanish) 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

CP  SC  105  Computer  Appbcations  for  Ed 1  ENGL  102  English  Composition  II 3 

ED  100  Orientation 1  HIST  172  Western  Qvilization 3 

ENGL  101  Engbsh  Composition  1 3  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Math  Analysis 3 

MTHSC  101  Finite  Probabibty 3  Foreign  Lai^uagel 4 

Foreign  Languagel 4  Sdence  Requirement2 „ 4 

Saenoe  Requirement2 „ 4  17 

16 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

ED  301  Prin.  of  American  Education 3       ED  302  Educational  Psychdogy 3 

HIST  173  Western  Civibzation _ „ 3       Foreign  Languagel 3 

Foreign  Languagel «.- 3       Literature  Requirements „ 3 

Literature  Requirements 3      Social  Science  Requirements _„ „  3 

Sdence  Requirement^ 4       Elective „_ 6 

16  18 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

ED  335  Adol.  Growth  and  Develop  3       ED  (IN  ED)  315  Integrating  Computers  into 

TtechingMajore 9  the  Qassroom 1 

Social  Sdence  Requirements  3       ED  498  Secondary  Content  Area  Reading 3 

Elective -  3       ED  471  The  Exceptional  Child. _ 3 

18      Composition  and  Speedvt 3 

Teatiung  Major* 9 

19 

SENIOR  YEAR 

(Block  Schedule— Either  Semester) 

A  A  H  210  Intro,  to  Art  and  Architecture 3       ED  412  Directed  Teaching 12 

ED  458  Health  Education 3  ED  425  Methods  and  Materials  in  Secondary 

MUSIC  210  or  311  Musac  Appredation 3  Modem  Language 3 

Teaching  M^jci€ - 6  15 

Elective 3 

18 

137  Total  Semester  Hours 

iTwo  years  of  the  same  language  are  required. 

2A  total  of  12  semester  hours,  composed  of  both  physical  and  biological  sdences,  including  appropriate  laboratories,  is 

required.  Eight  of  the  semester  hours  must  be  in  a  two-semester  sequence. 
3ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205, 206,  207,  208,  209. 
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<ENGL  231,  312,  314,  SPCH  250. 

SEconomica  (including  AG  EC  202),  political  science,  psychology,  sociology,  geography,  anthropology. 
^The  Teaching  M^jor  requires  24  semester  hours  in  either  FVench,  German,  or  Spanish  as  hsted. 
FVench  Miyor  Must  include  FR  205,  409,  and  18  hours  arranged  as  follows: 
Group  I      12  hours  from  FR  301  or  302.  305,  307,  309. 

Group  II     6  hours  at  the  400  level,  including  at  least  one  400-level  literature  course. 
German  M^r  Must  include  GER  305,  411,  and  18  semester  hours  arranged  as  follows: 
Group  I      12  hours  from  GER  301,  302,  316,  412  or  416. 
Group  II     6  hours  from  GER  401,  402,  403  or  413. 
Spanish  miyor  must  include  24  hours  arranged  as  follows: 
Group  I      6  hours  from  SPAN  303  or  304  and  311  (preferably  in  sequence). 
Group  II     9  hours  from  SPAN  302,  305,  307,  308. 
Group  III    6  hours  from  SPAN  401  or  402  and  409. 


TEACHING  AREA:  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First 


ED  100  Orientation 

ENGL  101  English  Compoation  I _ 

HIST  172  Western  C^ivibzation. 

MTHSC  101  Finite  Probahibty 

Foreign  Language  1 

Saence  Rf<quirwnent2 


Second  Semester 


CP  SC  105  Computer  Applications  for  Ed... 

ENGL  102  English  Compodbon  11 

HIST  173  Western  QviUzation 

MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Math.  Analyas. „ 

Fomgn  Languagel 

Sdence  Requirement2. 


1 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

18 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


HIST  101  History  of  the  US „ _ 3 

POSC  101  Intro,  to  American  Politics. 3 

Foreign  Languagel 3 

Literature  Requirements ™ 3 

Sdenoe  RequirementZ. „ 4 


ED  301  Principles  of  American  Ed. 3 

HIST  102  History  of  the  U5 _ _  3 

PC  SC  103  Intro,  to  Government  and  Politics 3 

Foreign  Languagel 3 

18 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


ED  302  Educational  Psychology 

ED  (IN  ED)  315  Integrating  Computers  into 

theGasaroom - - 

ED  335  Adol.  Growth  and  Development 

"ftwhingM^jorf 

Elective 


ED  498  Secondary  C>>ntent  Area  Reading.. 

Composition  or  Speech4 

TBadiii^M^jorf- _ 

Elective 


SENIOR  YEAR 

(Block  Schedule— Either  Semester) 


A  A  H  210  Introd.  to  Arts  and  Architecture 3 

ECON  200  Economic  Concepts 3 

ED  458  Health  Education _ 3 

MUSIC  210  or  311  Music  Appreciation - _„ 3 

Ttedni^M^jorf - _ „ - _ ...6 

18 


ED  412  Directed  Teaching 12 

ED  428  Methods  and  Materials  in  Secondary 

Soda]  Studies 3 

ED  471  The  Exceptional  Child. „ „ 3 

18 


141  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Two  years  of  the  same  language  are  required. 

2A  total  of  12  semester  hours  composed  of  both  physical  and  biological  science  including  appropriate  laboratories,  is  re- 
quired. Eight  of  the  semester  hours  must  be  in  a  two-semester  sequence. 
3ENGL  202,  203.  204,  205.  206.  207,  208,  209. 
<ENGL  231,  312,  314,  SPCH  250. 
STlie  Teaching  major  requires  PO  SC  302  and  21  credits  of  junior-  and  senior-level  political  science  courses,  including  at 

least  one  course  from  four  of  the  five  fields  below: 

American  Governments— PO  SC  403,  405,  432,  442 

Comparative  Politic*— PO  SC  371,  373.  471,  475,  476 

International  Relations— PO  SC  361,  428,  462,  463,  465 

Pohtical  Theory— PO  SC  351,  352,  453 

Public  Policy  and  Administration— PO  SC  321,  422 
Note:  This  program  enables  the  student  to  meet  the  requirements  for  certification  in  South  Carolina  in  the  field  of  politi- 
cal science.  If  certification  in  social  studies  is  desired,  the  student  must  take  a  three-hour  course  in  either  geography  or 
sociology. 
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TEACHING  AREA:  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Pint  S«niMt«r  Swond  SemesUr 

ED  100  Orientation.- 1  CP  SC  105  Computer  Applications  for  Ed. 1 

ENGL  101  CompoMtJon  I 3  ENGL  102  Composition  IL 3 

HIST  172  Wertem  Civilization 3  HIST  1 73  Western  Qvilization 3 

MTHSC  101  Finite  ProbaJtibty 3  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Math.  AnalyM. 3 

Foreign  Language! _ 4  Foragn  Languagel.„ _ 4 

Soenoe  Requirements. — 4  Saence  Requirement^ _ 4 


18 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


HIST  101  Hi»too'  of  the  VS. _ 3      HIST  102  Hutory  of  the  US .„ _  3 

PSYCH  201  Intro,  to  P»y«iwJogy 3       POSC  101  Intro,  to  American  Pbbtics. 3 

Foreign  Languagel 3      SOC  201  Introduction  to  Sociology 3 

Literature  Requirements 3      Compoatbcn  or  Speedr* „ ™ 3 

Soenoe  RequiramentS 4       Fcragn  Language!. „ 3 

Elective 2      Geography  Requimnent(B 3 

18  18 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

ED  301  Principles  of  Amencan  Ed 3       ED  (IN  ED)  315  Integrating  Computers  into 

ED  302  Educabonal  Psychology 3  theQasaroom „_ 1 

ED  335  Adol.  Growth  and  Development 3      ED  498  Secondary  Content  Area  Reading? 3 

Ttechir^Mvi^- - 9      Tteachii^M^joi*- - - „ _ 9 

18      Elective 5 

18 

SENIOR  YEAR 

CBlock  Schedule— Either  Semester) 

A  A  H  210  Intro,  to  Art  and  Architecture.- _ _....  3      ED  412  Directed  Teaching 12 

ED  458  Health  Education 3  ED  428  Methods  and  Materials  in  Secondary 

MUSIC  210  or  311  Muse  Appreciation. 3  Social  Studies _ _ _ 3 

'I\Ba*ii«  Mafjfi. 6      ED  471  The  Exceptional  Child. 3 

Elective 3  18 

18 

144  ToUl  Semester  Hours 

!Two  years  of  the  same  language  are  required. 

^A  total  of  12  semester  hours  composed  of  both  physical  and  biological  sciences,  including  appropriate  laboratories,  is 

required.  Eight  of  the  semester  hours  must  be  in  a  two-  semester  sequence. 
3ENGL  202,  203.  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209. 
<ENGL  231,  312,  314,  SPCH  250. 
5The  Teaching  Major  consists  of  ECON  211/212  and  18  semester  hours  of  junior  and  senior  (300  and  400)  level  courses 

selected   from    sociology  and    psychology  with  no  fewer  than  6  hours  in  each  area.    Courses  to  be  chosen  from  the 

folloNving:  PSYCH  320,  330,  333,  340,  352,  370,  415;  SOC  311,  392,  395,  460,  461,  481. 
6GE0G  101, 102, 103. 
'To  be  taken  in  the  semester  immediately  preceding  student  teaching. 

SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  Special  Education  is  designed  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  professional  careers  working  with  mildly  to  moderately  handi- 
capped school-aged  students.  The  core  curriculum  assures  the  graduate  of 
having  the  skills  and  knowledge  required  for  initial  employment  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  this  state.  By  using  the  electives  advisedly,  students  should  be 
able  to  meet  requirements  of  any  state  which  provides  a  resource  room  mod- 
el providing  special  services  to  any  mildly  to  moderately  handicapped  stu- 
dents, provided  the  students  share  similar  learning  styles.  Practical  experi- 
ences begin  with  the  freshman  year  and  peak  with  the  senior  year.  These 
experiences  provide  opportunities  to  enable  students  to  apply  their  knowl- 
edge and  skills.  The  practical  experiences  culminate  in  the  directed  teaching 
experience  under  the  supervision  of  a  fully  certified  teacher  and  the  profes- 
sional faculty  of  the  College  of  Education. 
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FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First  SemMtor  Second  SeniMtor 

CP  SC  105  Computer  Apphcation*  for  Ed. 1       ENGL  102  English  Compoation  II - 3 

ED  100  Oriwitetion.— _ 1       HIST  172  Wertem  Qvibzabon _ 3 

ENGL  101  Elnglish  Compoation  I 3  MTHSC  1 16  Contemporary  Mathematici  for 

MTHSC  1 15  Contemporary  Mathamatiea  for  Elementary  School  Tei^heri  II— 3 

Elementary  School  Te«:heri  I _....  3       Fareign  LanguagB3 4 

FVregn  Languag»3 _ _ „ _ 4       Saence  Requirement  1 4 

Sdenc»R«iuimnentl 4      Elective 1 

16  18 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

HIST  173  Western  Civilization _ _ _ - 3       A  A  H  210  Intro  to  Art  and  Architecture 3 

MUSIC  210  or  311  Music  Appredalion 3      GEOG  101  Introduction  to  Geography 3 

Faniffilm^^M^ 3       SOC  201  Introduction  to  Soaology 3 

Litaraba*  RequrBirant2 3  or  SOC  202  Sodal  Problems 3 

Soenoa  RaquinnMntl. 4      SPCH  250  PubUc  Speakir« 3 

EUctiyt 3      Foreign  Languages. 3 

19      Elective 3 

18 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

ED  301  Prinaple*  of  American  Education. 3      ED  (IN  ED)  315  Integrating  Computers 

ED  302  Educauona]  Psychology 3  into  the  Classroom 1 

ED  334  Child  Growth  and  Development _ 3       ED  335  Adolescent  Growth  and  Development 3 

ED  458  Health  Education.-.. 3       ED  371  Char  of  the  Mildly  Handicapped 3 

ED  471  The  Exceptional  Child.. 3       ED  461  Teaching  Read,  in  the  Elem  School „ 3 

Elective 3  or  ED  498  Secondary  Content  Area  Read 3 

18      ED  452  EJlementary  Methods  in  Mathematics 

Teaching _ 3 

ED  488  Teaching  Language  Arts  in  the 

Dementary  School _ _ 3 

16 

SENIOR  YEAR 

(Block  Schedule  Must  Be  Taken  at  Shown) 

ED  491  Assessment  of  the  Mildly  Handicapped 3      ED  413  Directed  Teaching - 12 

ED  492  Academic  Skill  Intervention  for  ED  495  Role  and  Function  of  the  Resource 

the  Handicapped. _ _ - 3  Teacher- 3 

ED  493  Behav.  Skill  Interven.  for  the  Handicapped 3  15 

ED  494  Teaching  Read,  to  the  Except.  Child 3 


ED  496  Special  Education  Field  Experience 3 

15 


135  Total  Semester  Hours 


lA  total  of  12  semester  hours  composed  of  both  biological  and  physical  sciences,  including  appropriate  laboratories,  is 

required.  Eight  of  these  hours  must  be  a  two-semester  sequence. 
2ENGL  202,  203.  204,  205,  206.  207.  208,  209. 
^Two  years  of  the  same  foreign  language  are  required. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  CURRICULA 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 

The  College  of  Education  and  the  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences  conduct  a 
cooperative  program  to  produce  agricultural  teachers  for  South  Carolina. 
(See  the  Agricultural  Education  curriculum  under  the  College  of  Agricultu- 
ral Sciences.) 

GRAPmC  COMMUNICATIONS 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Graphic  Communications  is  designed  to 
prepare  students  for  professional  careers  in  printing,  publishing,  packaging, 
and  related  industries.  The  core  curriculum  assures  the  graduate  of  having 
the  skills  and  knowledge  required  by  most  entry-level  jobs.  The  approved 
electives  provide  each  student  the  opportunity  to  select  courses  which  en- 
hance career  preparation  in  specific  segments  of  graphic  communications. 
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The  nature  of  the  coursework  is  heavily  oriented  around  individual  labora- 
tory performance  which  stresses  the  development  of  problem  solving  skills 
in  a  broad  cross  section  of  manufacturing  areas.  Applications  include  all 
major  processes  and  a  variety  of  industry  segments,  including  commercial 
printing,  publishing,  package  production,  specialty  printing,  and  industrial 
applications  of  printing  technology  beyond  communications.  The  most  com- 
mon career  opportunities  are  in  printing  management,  production  planning 
and  supervision,  and  both  commercial  and  technical  sales. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Pint  SemMter 


EIJGL  101  Compoation  I _ _... 

G  C  101  Orientation  to  Graphic  Comm.... 
IN  ED  106  Drafting  for  Indiutrial  Ed.  I... 
PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology.. 

Approved  Lab.  Science  RequirementZ _ 

Mathematics  RequiTHnentl 


Second  Semester 


1 

3 

3 

4 

3 

17 


CP  SC  110  Elem.  Comp.  Programming 3 

or  CP  SC  120  Intro,  to  Information 

Processing  Systems.- 3 

ECON  200  Economic  Concepts „ 3 

or  ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics 3 

ENGL  102  En^ish  Composition  II 3 

EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 3 

or  MTHSC  301  Stat.  Theory  and  Meth.  1 3 

G  C  104  Graphic  Communications  1 3 

SPCH  250  Pubbc  Speaking _ 3 

18 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


ACCT203RnanaalAccounbng6 

G  C  207  Graphic  Communications  II.. 

G  C  304  Photographic  Techniques 

MGT299  Computer  Utihzation  I 

MGT  301  Principles  of  Management.. 
Approved  Lab.  Science  Requirements.. 


ACCT307  Managena]  Accounting 3 

G  C  310  Alternative  Approaches  to  Imaging 3 

IN  ED  240  Machining  Practice 3 

MGT  399  Mgt.  Application  of 

Microcomputers _ _ 2 

Laboratory  Science  RequirementZ „ „ 4 

Mfgor  Requirement! _ 2 

17 


GC3S0 


G  C  406  Problems  in  Spec  Phnting.. 

IN  ED  208  Electridty„.. 

MGT  307  ftrsonnel  Management.. 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


or  PSYCH  364  Industrial  Psychology 

Environmental  Science  Requirement^ — 

Litsrature  Requirement3 — 


ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

G  C  440  Advanced  Litho.  Methods... 
MKT  301  Principles  of  Marketing.... 

PHIL  344  Buaneas  Ethics 

Mnjor  Requirement! 


GC4S0Inta™hipIH-.. 


SENIOR  YEAR 


G  C  444  Current  Develc^ments  and  Trends 

in  Graphic  Communications 4 

IN  ED  325  Industrial  Organ,  and  People....- 3 

MqjorReqtiirementl _ 6 

Elective -....3 

16 


G  C  448  Planning  and  Controlling 

Printing  Functions — — 3 

G  C  480  Senior  Seminar. 2 

M^  Requirement! 4 

Elective _ 7 

16 

135  Total  Semester  Hours 


^Migor  Requirement  and  Mathematics  Requirement  must  be  approved  by  adviser  prior  to  registration. 

^Approved  Laboratory  Science  Requirement  must  include  a  two-semester  sequence  from  chemistry  or  physics. 

3ENGL  202. 203,  204. 205.  206,  207, 208, 209. 

^Student  is  required  to  complete  at  least  two  work  periods.  At  least  one  must  be  in  a  fall  or  spring  semester.  (Summer  at 

least  12  weeks;  fall/spring  15  week  minimum.) 
6ACCT  201  and  202  may  be  taken  in  lieu  of  ACCT  203. 
6EN  SC  200. 400. 432, 472. 


INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Industrial  Education  is  designed  to  pre- 
pare students  for  professional  teaching  positions,  as  well  as  occupations  with- 
in the  framework  of  human  resource  development/industrial  training  in  the 
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private  sector.  To  accomplish  these  purposes  the  curriculum  is  divided  into 
the  three  areas  of  specialization.  By  the  end  of  the  freshman  year,  each  stu- 
dent is  required  to  select  one  of  the  three  options:  Human  Resource  Develop- 
ment, Industrial  Technology  Education,  or  Vocational-Technical  Education. 
Each  option  requires  135  semester  hours  of  coursework. 

HUMAN  RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT  OPTION 

The  Human  Resource  Development  option  is  designed  to  prepare  students  to 
enter  industry  or  business  as  training  and  development  specialists.  The  cur- 
riculum provides  participants  with  a  broad  exposure  to  industrial  processes 
in  the  areas  of  manufacturing,  construction,  power/transportation,  and 
communications.  Numerous  hands-on  experiences  related  to  the  applica- 
tion of  technology  in  industry  are  integrated  with  valuable  skills  and  knowl- 
edge from  the  training  and  development  profession.  Students  will  exit  the 
program  with  skills  related  to  analyzing  needs;  conducting  job  and  task 
analyses;  designing,  marketing,  and  evaluating  training  programs;  deliver- 
ing professional  presentations;  and  developing  instructional  materials. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Pint 

CP  SC  105  Computer  Application  for  E4... 

E!NGL  101  Compoation  I 

IN  ED  101  Introduction  to  Industrial  Ed 

IN  ED  106  Drafting  for  Industrial  Ed.  I 

Mathematics  Requirement _ _.. 

Saenoe  Requuvmentl 


,._ 1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

17 


Second  Semester 

ENGL  102  Composition  II _ 

IN  ED  107  Drafting  for  Industrial  Ed. 

IN  ED  108  Training  Prog,  in  Industry  I.. 

Mathematics  Requirement _ 

Sdence  RequiiBmentl , 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


IN  ED  202  Manufacturing  Technology  I.. 

IN  ED  210  Construction  TWhnology  I 

SCO  201  Introduction  U 
Literature  Rsqtni  ei  i  lei  H3. 
Science  Req\iirement.._. 


.  3  ECON  2 1 1  Principles  of  Microeconomics.... 

.3  IN  ED  204  Communications  Technology  I.. 

.3  IN  ED  205  Power  Technology  I.. 

,  3  PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology., 

.  3  Humanities  Requirement..- 

15  M^jor  Requirement^ 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


ECON  301  Economics  of  Labor 3 

IN  ED  325  Ind.  Organizations  and  People 3 

IN  ED  412  Communications  Technology  11 3 

SPCH  250  Public  Speaking 3 

Computer  AppticationaS 3 

Migar  Requirement^ - 3 

18 


ENGL  314  Technical  Wnting 

IN  ED  415  Constniction  Technology  II.. 


-.  3 

3 

IN  ED  418  Manufactunng  Technology  II 3 

MGT  301  Pnnaples  of  Management 3 

Majpr  Requirement* 3 

Elective 3 

18 


SENIOR  YEAR 


IN  ED  404  Org.  of  Ind.  Tr«ning  Mat- 
IN  ED  468  Power  TWhnology  II. 
MGT  307  IVrsonnel  Management. 
mtgpt  ReqummBnt4 ».. 

Elective 


.3      IN  ED  408  Training  Prog,  in  Ind.  II 3 

.3      IN  ED  465  Instructional  Video  Production 3 

.3       IN  ED496  Public  Relaoons. _...„ 3 

3      MGT  416  Mgt  oTHuman  Rmoutcm 3 

.6       Elective 3 

18  15 

135  Toul  Semester  Hours 


^An  8-credit  sequence  of  biological  or  physical  science,  each  including  laboratories. 

2ENGL  202, 203.  204.  205.  206.  207.  208.  209. 

3CPSC110.  120.  150.  152,  156.  COLED  (IN  ED)480. 

^Mcgor  Requirement  to  be  approved  by  adviser;  two  technical  courses  must  be  represented. 

Note:  One  summer  (400  clockhours)  of  field  expenence  is  required  d'each  student  following  the  sophomore  year 
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INDUSTRIAL  TECHNOLOGY  EDUCATION  OPTION 

The  Industrial  Technology  Education  option  is  for  students  who  desire  to 
teach  industrial  technology  in  the  secondary  schools.  Industrial  technology 
is  the  subject  area  in  the  public  school  system  which  attempts  to  provide 
youth  with  an  interpretation  of  American  industry.  It  is  a  general  education 
subject  designed  to  give  students  exploratory  experience  in  the  classroom 
and  laboratory.  Majors  in  this  option  are  qualified  to  seek  certification  as 
secondary  school  teachers  of  industrial  technology,  prevocational,  and  indus- 
trial arts  education. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First  Scmeator  SMwnd  Seme*t«r 

CP  SO  105  Computer  Apphcation*  for  Ed. 1       ENGL  102  CompoMtion  IL...._ _ 3 

ED  100  Orientation...-. 1       IN  ED  106  Drafting  for  Industrial  Ed.  L„.. „ 3 

ENGL  101  Compostion  I 3      Mathematjcs  Requirement _  3 

IN  ED  101  Intro,  to  Industrial  Ed. 3      Sdenoe  Requirementl. - _ 4 

Mathematics  Requirement...- 3       Elective 4 

Soenoe  Requirementl 4  17 

-^ 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

HIST  173  Western  Civiliiation. 3      IN  ED  107  Drafting  for  Ind.  Ed.  II 3 

IN  ED  202  Manufacturing  Technology  I 3       IN  ED  204  Communications  Technology  L 3 

IN  ED  210  Construction  Techniques  I 3       IN  ED  205  Power  Technology  I 3 

Literature  Requirement2 3      MUSIC  210  Music  Appreciation 3 

Sdenoe  RequnremenO. 4      SPCH  250  Pubbc  Speaking.- - _ _ 3 

Elective 1       Soda)  Sdenoe  Requirements 3 

17  18 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

ED  302  Educational  Psychology 3      A  A  H  210  Intro,  to  Art  and  Architecture 3 

ED  458  Health  Education - 3       ED  335  Adol.  Growth  and  Development _ 3 

IN  ED  412  Communication  Technology  IL 3       IN  ED  317  Management  of  Ind.  Ed.  Labs 3 

IN  ED  468  Power  Technology  IL 3       IN  ED  415  Construction  Technology  II 3 

Sodal  Science  Requirements 3       IN  ED  418  Manufacturing  Technology  IL _ 3 

Electiw 1       M^  Requirement* 3 

16  18 

SENIOR  YEAR 

COLED  (IN  ED)  480  Ed.  App.  of  Microcomputers 3      IN  ED  402  Directed  Teaching. 12 

IN  ED  405  Course  Org.  and  Eval 3       IN  ED  422  Hist,  and  Phil,  of  Ind.  and  Voc.  Ed 3 

IN  ED  425  Teaching  Industrial  Subjects. 3  15 

IN  ED  443  Voc.  Spec.  Needs  Education. 3 

Mfflor  Requirement* 3 

Elective 2 

17 

135  Total  Semester  Hours 

IBoth  biological  and  physical  laboratory  sciences  must  be  represented  with  an  8<redit  sequence  in  one. 

2ENGL  202,  203,  204, 205,  206,  207,  208,  209. 

SEconomics  (including  AG  EC  202),  geography,  history,  psychology,  sociology. 

4G  C  207,  304,  IN  ED  203,  206,  208,  215,  240,  316,  320,  407, 414, 432,  435,  438,  452,  464,  465,  470,  482,  TEXT  333,  460. 

VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  OPTION 

The  Vocational-Technical  Education  option  is  designed  to  prepare  teachers 
of  vocational  and  technical  subjects  in  the  senior  high  schools,  area  vocation- 
al centers,  and  technical  education  centers.  All  elective  courses  in  this  option 
will  be  in  an  area  of  specialization  or  related  fields.  Teachers  graduating 
from  this  option  will  possess  the  skills  and  knowledge  required  to  teach  the 
occupation  or  family  of  occupations  in  their  area  of  specialization. 
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FRESHMAN  YEAR 


ENQLlOlOomporitknl S      ENGL  102  Coraportion  IL 


R«iummnkl 4      admemUmumrmtl 

»i  aptd^  BiqiiiWMiia. 8      IWfnkd  SpKaally  RcqutmiMntfL 


EUety . S 


SOPHOMORE  YBAR 

LilavtmRaquiraminit 3      Humwiftw  Rwjuimnwitl.. 

ISdnnRaquirHmna 3      SowwIUqunwTwntX.. 


TWhfitel  Slpt^ty  lUquimMnA <      SooiJ  Scmn»  R«)uirHnMnU 

ITIwIIwi 4      TKhrocal  SpKially  JUqiurmtmrttZ. 

16 

SUMMER 

IN  ED  350  Inducthal  Coopnutiv*  Expmcno*  L 6 

JUNIOR  YEAR 


IN  EO  312  Motivation  and  DiaaplirM  IN  ED317  Mgt  oTInd.  Ed 

jiVoctiond  Educirtion. 3  Tichniad  Spnalty  RaquiranMfill 

SPCH3S0PdblicSpMkin( 3  Major    RaquiramanH 

TWhnkai  Spaadty  R«|uirHiwntX. 6  EUetwi 

MviDr  nH|uraTiOTiH - 3 

15 

SUMMER 

IN  EID  460  Induathal  Cooparatiyt  Exp«i«n(»  U 6 

SENIOR  YEAR 

IN  EO  406  Couna  Organixaticn  and  Evid. 3  IN  ED  422  Hiat.  and  Phil,  of  Indviathal 

IN  ED  420  InatnictMna]  Tadtnology 3  and  Vocabonal  Education. ~ 

IN  ED  42S  TWdung  Ind.  Sub^Kta. 3       IN  ED  434  Intamahip  in  Voc.  Tach.  Ed.  II 

IN  ED433  Inlamahip  m  Voc.  Tach.  Ed.  I 6  IN  ED  442  Conipatancy  Taabr^  in  Voc.  Sulq. 

15      INED480Ed.Appi.arMicrocaniputM« 


135  Total  Samaatar  Houra 

1S««  Ganaral  Education  Raquiratnanta 

2T*chnical  ■pacialtiaa  muat  ralata  to  on*  of  the  Tradaa  and  Induatnaa  programa  racognixad  by  tha  South  Carolina 

Dapartmcnt  of  Education    Sm  adviaar  for  hat  of  approved  apacialtiaa  and  bat  of  couraaa  availabla  to  ntaattha 

Tachnical  Specialty  Requirement. 
SENGL  202,  203.  204.  205.  206.  207.  208. 200. 
4M^)ar  Requirement  muat  be  approved  by  adviaar. 

SCIENCE  TEACHING 

The  program  leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Science  Teaching  is 
designed  for  students  planning  to  teach  biological  sciences,  chemistry,  earth 
science,  mathematical  sciences,  or  physical  sciences  on  the  secondary  school 
level.  The  required  science  electives  are  included  to  give  some  degree  of 
competency  in  a  field  other  than  the  major  area.  Students  are  urged  to  dis- 
cuss the  NTE  with  their  adviser  upon  completion  of  the  sophomore  year. 

TEACHING  AREA:  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

CHll20«Mnri 


CH  101  Qmmni  OtOTrfrtr)' 

A 

CP9C106Caai|ntarAMatt<nteU 1 

fiDlOOOrianttMian                                                             i 

1 

innciM(y.«robav«.i 

B-eli- 

..,4 

• 

HBTl72Wa 

MIHBC  301  SiBL  lUory  «td  Ma(K  L. 
MUSIC  210  or  31 1  MuiK  AppreoatMO. 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

BIOL  110  Prinriple*  of  Biology  L 6  BIOCH  210  Elementary  Biochemistiy 4 

ED  302  Educational  Psychology 3  BIOL  111  Pnnaples  of  Biology  II 5 

HIST  173  Western  Civibzation 3  ED  335  Adol.  Growth  and  Development 3 

literature  Requirementl 3  Soaal  Science  Requirement2 3 

Chemistry  Elective _ _ _ 4  Elective „ „ 3 

18  18 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

ED  301  Principles  of  American  Education 3      BIOSC  302  Invertebrate  Biology 4 

ED  (IN  ED)  315  Integrating  Computers  into  or  BIOSC  303  Vertebrate  Biology _ 4 

the  Qaasroom 1       BIOSC  304  Biology  of  Plants 4 

GEN  302  Introductory  Genetics 4      ED  498  Secondary  Content  Area  Reading 3 

MICRO  305  General  Microbiology 4       PHYS  208  General  Physics  II 4 

PHYS  207  General  Physics  I 4       Elective „ 4 

CompoMtion  or  SpeechS 3  19 

19 

SENIOR  YEAR 

(Block  Schedule— Either  Semester) 

A  A  H  210  Intro,  to  Art  and  Architecture 3      ED  412  Directed  Teaching 12 

BIOSC  223  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology 4      ED  427  Meth.  and  Mat.  in  Sec.  Science 3 

or  BOT  421  Rant  Physiology 4  15 

ED  458  Health  Education _ 3 

ED  471  The  Exceptional  Child. _ _ 3 

Social  Science  Requirement2 „ 3 

16 

137  Total  Semester  Hours 

lENGL  202,  203.  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209. 

^Anthropology,  economics  (including  AG  EC  202),  geography,  political  science,  psychology,  sociology. 

3ENGL  231,  312,  314,  SPCH  250. 

TEACHING  AREA;  EARTH  SCIENCE 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

BIOL  103  General  Biology  I „ _ 3      BIOL  104  General  Biology  II „....  3 

BIOL  105  General  Biology  Lab.  1 1       BIOL  106  General  Biology  Lab.  II 1 

CH  101  General  Chemistry 4      CH  102  Genera]  Chemi8ti7 _ 4 

CP  SC  105  Computer  Applications  for  Ed 1       ED  100  Onentation _ 1 

ENGL  101  Composition  I 3      ENGL  102  Composition  IL „ 3 

MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  1 4      MTHSC  301  Stat.  Theory  and  Methods  1 3 

16  Elective 2 

17 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

ED  301  Principles  of  American  Education 3  ED  302  Educational  Psychology „„ 3 

GEOL  101  Physical  Geology 3  GEOL  102  Historical  Geology 3 

GEOL  103  Physical  Geology  Lab 1  GEOL  104  Historical  (Jeology  Lab 1 

HIST  172  Western  Civilization. 3  HIST  173  Western  Civilization - 3 

PHYS  207  Genera]  Physics  I 4  PHYS  208  General  Phyacs  II - 4 

Literature  Requirement! 3  SPCH  250  Pubbc  Spe«Jdng „ _ 3 

17  17 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

ASTR  101  Solar  System  Asti-onomy 3  ED  458  Health  Education 3 

ASTR  103  Solar  System  Astronomy  Lab 1  PHYS  240  Physics  of  the  Weather 3 

ED  (IN  ED)  315  Integrating  Computers  into  Geology  Requirements 3-4 

the  Classroom _ . 1  Soda]  Science  Requirements 3 

ED  335  Adolescent  Growth  and  Dev 3  Elective „.._ „ 4 

GEOL  306  Mineralogy 3  16-17 

MUSIC  210  or  311  Music  Appreciation 3 

Social  Science  Requirements 3 

17 
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SENIOR  YEAR 

(Block  Schedule— Either  SemetUr) 


A  A  H  210  Intro,  to  Art  and  Archit«t»u» 3 

ASTR  102  Stellar  Astronomy - 3 

ASTR  104  Stellar  Artronomy  Lab 1 

ED  471  Th«  Exceptional  Child. 3 

ED  498  Secondary  Content  Area  Reading 3 


ED  412  Directed  Teaching 

ED  427  Methods  and  Mat.  in  S«:. 


132-133  Total  Semester  Hours 

lENGL  202.  203.  204.  205.  206.  207,  208.  209. 

^Anthropology,  economics  (including  AG  EC  202),  geography,  political  science,  psychology,  sociology. 

3GE0L  309,  403.  405. 

TEACHING  AREA:  MATHEMATICS 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 
Vint  SemMtor  S«oond  SemMtar 


BIOL  103  General  Biology  I - 3 

BIOL  105  General  Biology  Lab.  1 1 

CH  105  Beginning  General  and  Organic  Chemistry 4 

CP  SC  105  Computer  Applications  for  Ed 1 

ED  100  Onentation.-... 1 

ENGL  101  Composition  I 3 

MTHSC  106  Cal.  of  One  Var.  I 4 

17 


BIOL  104  General  Biolt^y  II _....  3 

BIOL  106  General  Biology  Lab.  0 1 

CH  106  Beginning  General  and  Organic  Chemistry 4 

ENGL  102  CompoBtion  11 _ - - 3 

MTHSC  108  Cal.  of  One  Var.  H 4 

Elective 3 

18 


ED  302  Educational  Psychology.... 

HIST  172  Western  Civihiation 

MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Sev.  Var.. 

PHYS  207  General  Physic*  I 

Litemture  Requirement! 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


..3  CPSC  110  Elem.  Comp.  Prog _ _. 

..  3  ED  335  Ado] .  Growth  and  Development.. 

..  4  HIST  173  Western  Civibzation _.... 

..4  MUSIC  210  or  311  Music  Appreciation..... 

..  3  PHYS  208  General  Physics  II 

17  Elective — _ _ 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


ED  301  Principles  of  American  Education 3 

MTHSC  301  Stat  Theory  and  Meth.  1 3 

MTHSC  308  College  Geometiry 3 

Mathematics  Requirementa 3 

Social  Sdenoe  Reqtiirementt 3 

18 


ED  (IN  ED)  315  Integrating  Computers  into 

theClasanxxn - 

ED  498  Secondary  Content  Area  Reading 

MTHSC  3 1 1  Linear  Algebra... 
MTHSC  408  Topics  in  Geometry.... 

Composition  or  SpeediZ 

Social  Science  Requirementi 

Elective 


SENIOR  YEAR 

(Block  Schedule  —  Either  Semester) 


A  A  H  210  Intro,  to  Art  and  Architecture.. 
ED  458  Health  Education. 

ED  471  The  Exceptional  Child. „ 

MTHSC  412  Intro,  to  Modem  Alg -.. 

MTHSC  453  Advanced  Calculus  I „.. 

Mathematics  RequnTement3 „. 


3 

3 

18 


ED  4 12  Directed  Teachir^ 

ED  426  Methods  and  Mat  in  Sec.  Math.. 


I  Total  Semester  Hours 


lENGL  202,  203.  204.  205.  206.  207.  208.  209. 

2ENGL  231.  312.  314,  SPCH  250. 

3Any  200-400  level  mathematics  course,  except  MTHSC  207,  210,  215,  216. 

^Economics  (including  AG  EC  202)  geography,  political  science,  psychology,  sociology. 
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TEACHING  AREA:  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Seme 


CH  101  General  Chemiatry - 

CP  SC  105  Computer  Appbcatiofw  for  Ed... 

ENGL  101  Composition  I 

HIST  172  Western  Civiliiation.. 


Second 


MTHSC  106  Calculua  of  One  Var.  I 

Elective 


BIOL  103  General  Biology  I 

BIOL  105  General  Biology  Lab.. 

CH  201  Survey  of  Ot^ganic  Chemiatiy _ 

ED  301  Prin.  of  American  Education. 

MTHSC  301  Stat.  Theory  and  Method*  I 

MUSIC  210  or  311  Music  Appreciation _ 

PHYS  101  Current  Topics  in  Modem  Phy«__ 


ASTR  101  Solar  System  Astronomy 

ASTR  103  Solar  System  Astronomy  Lab.. 

ED  458  Health  Education _ 

PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  H.. 

PHYS  223  Physics  Lab.  IL _.... 

Sodal  Science  RequirementZ 

Elective 


4 

- 1 

3 

3 
.4 


CH  112  General  Chemistry „ 

CH  205  Intro,  to  Inorganic  Chemistiy 

ED  100  Orientation _..._ 

ENGL  102  Composition  II 

HIST  173  Western  Qvilization - 

MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Var.  IL 


16 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


3       BIOL  104  General  Biol<«y  II 

—  1      BIOL  106  General  Biology  Lab 

4      ED  302  Educational  Psychology 

3      PHYS  1 22  Physics  with  Calculus  I 

3      PHYS  124  Physics  Lab.  L 

3      Literature  Requirementl 

1       Elective 

18 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

- 3       ED  (IN  ED)  315  Integrating  Computers 

1  into  the  Classroom 

3      ED  335  Adole«»nt  Growth  and  Dev 

PHYS  222  Physics  with  Calculus  III 

PHYS  224  Physics  Lab.  HI 

PHYS  240  Physics  of  the  Weather , 


...3      SPCH  250  Pubbc  Speaking.. 


17      Elective.. 


SENIOR  YEAR 

(Block  ScheduU— Either  Semester) 


A  A  H  210  Intix).  to  Art  and  Architecture.. 

CH  313  Quantitative  Analysis „ _ 

CH  317  Quantitative  Analysis  Lab 

ED  471  Vr\e  Exceptional  Child.. 

ED  498  Secondary  Content  Area  Reading.. 

Social  Science  Requirements 


...  3       ED  412  Directed  Teaching 

„..  3  ED  427  Methods  and  Mat.  in  Sec. 
„..l 

.3 

,3 

.3 


133  Total  Semester  Hours 

lENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209. 

"  .  "  ^s    .  lies  (including  AG  EC  202),  geography,  political  science,  psychology,  sociology. 


1 
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COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

The  College  of  Engineering  offers  eight  professional  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  programs:  Agricultural  Engineering,  Ceramic  Engineering, 
Chemical  Engineering,  Civil  Engineering,  Computer  Engineering, 
Electrical  Engineering,  Industrial  Engineering,  and  Mechanical 
Engineering;  and  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  program  in  Engineering 
Analysis.  Each  of  the  engineering  programs  offered  leads  to  a  wide  range  of 
career  opportunities  and  serves  as  preparation  for  further  study  at  the 
graduate  level. 

PROFESSIONAL  CURRICULA 

Each  of  the  eight  professional  curricula  is  accredited  by  the  Engineering 
Accreditation  Commission  of  the  Accreditation  Board  for  Engineering  and 
Technology,  the  recognized  national  accrediting  agency  for  professional 
curricula  in  engineering.  The  curriculum  in  Agricultural  Engineering  is 
jointly  administered  by  the  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences  and  the  College 
of  Engineering. 

Although  the  College  of  Engineering  does  not  offer  specific  options  or 
majors  in  each  of  these  professional  curricula,  the  instruction  includes  many 
phases  of  each  respective  field.  Thus,  a  civil  engineering  student  is 
graduated  in  civil  engineering  rather  than  in  structural  engineering, 
highway  engineering,  sanitary  engineering,  or  other  such  options.  However, 
a  student  who  wishes  to  study  within  the  areas  encompassed  by  these  options 
will  find  adequate  courses  within  the  Civil  Engineering  curriculum  to 
prepare  for  work  in  any  of  these  areas.  In  the  same  way,  the  other 
engineering  curricula  include  thorough  education  in  various  phases  of  the 
field  of  specialization  without  overemphasizing  one  phase  to  the  neglect  of 
others.  The  professional  curricula  lead  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  the 
specific  professional  area. 

MINORS 

In  addition  to  the  major,  students  in  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  pro- 
grams may  select  a  minor  area  of  study.  By  careful  selection  of  electives,  en- 
gineering students  oflen  may  complete  a  minor  course  of  study  within  the 
semester  hour  requirement  of  the  major.  Students  should  consult  with  their 
advisers  for  additional  details.  (See  page  54  for  minors.) 

POLICY  ON  TRANSFER  FROM  THE  FRESHMAN  ENGINEERING  PROGRAM  TO  A 
PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAM  IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

To  transfer  from  the  freshman  engineering  program  to  one  of  the  eight 
professional-oriented  curricula  or  to  Engineering  Analysis,  a  student  must 
complete  the  freshman  curriculum  and  achieve  an  overall  2.0  grade-point 
ratio.  The  transfer  request  must  be  initiated  by  the  student  during  the 
semester  in  which  he/she  expects  to  complete  the  freshman  curriculum  and 
prior  to  preregistration.  Students  who  fail  to  meet  requirements  for  transfer 
to  a  professional  curriculum  may  remain  in  the  freshman  engineering 
program  to  establish  transfer  eligibility,  but  cannot  enroll  in  engineering 
courses  other  than  C  E  201,  CR  E  310,  E  G  208,  209,  E  M  201,  202,  ENGR 
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180.  A  student  transferring  to  an  engineering  degree  program  will  follow 
the  curriculum  that  is  in  place  at  the  time  of  transfer. 

POLICY  ON   HUMANITIES    AND    SOCIAL  SCIENCES 
FDR  ENGINEERING   CURRICULA 

To  ensure  that  young  engineers  are  aware  of  their  responsibilities  to  society 
and  are  able  to  consider  societal  factors  in  the  decision-making  process, 
courses  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences  must  be  an  integral  part  of 
their  education.  While  there  are  many  humanistic/social  science  courses 
that  may  be  of  interest  and  value  to  the  engineering  student,  the  objectives  of 
the  profession  require  the  concentration  of  some  courses  in  one  or  two  areas 
rather  than  a  selection  of  totally  unrelated,  introductory  courses  in  different 
areas. 

To  meet  these  professional  objectives,  a  student  must  have  accumulated  a 
minimum  of  16  credit  hours  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences.  These 
credits  must  satisfy  the  following  criteria: 

1.  Either 

a )  Nine  credit  hours  in  a  given  subject  area 
or 

b)  Six  credit  hours  in  each  of  two  different  subject  areas. 

2.  A  minimum  of  6  credit  hours  in  humanities,  which  must  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

a)  Three  credit  hours  selected  from  sophomore  literature  courses  (200 
level)  or  foreign  language  literature  (300  level  or  higher). 

b)  Three  credit  hours  selected  from  the  following  (excluding  skills 
courses):  art  and  architectural  history,  drama,  foreign  language  lit- 
erature (300  level  or  higher),  humanities,  music,  philosophy,  religion, 
or  sophomore  literature  courses  (200  level),  and  visual  arts. 

3.  A  minimum  of  6  credit  hours  in  social  sciences,  selected  from  anthropolo- 
gy, economics,  geography,  history,  political  science,  psychology,  and  sociolo- 
gy (including  crosslisted  rural  sociology  courses). 

Additional  requirements  (e.g.,  an  economics  or  second  literature  course) 
may  be  specified  by  individual  departments.  Students  should  consult  with 
their  academic  advisers  for  details. 

The  courses  which  can  be  taken  to  satisfy  requirements  1,  2,  and  3  above 
must  be  selected  from  the  approved  list  available  from  the  departmental  ad- 
viser. 

POUCY  ON  ELECTIVES  FOR  THE  ENGINEERING  CURRICULUM 

Class  advisers  must  approve  any  course  taken  for  elective  credit  in  the  Engi- 
neering curricula.  Courses  excluded  for  elective  credit  in  the  Engineering 
curricula  are  as  follows:  ENGL  100,  MTHSC  101,  102,  105,  115,  116,  215, 
216,  PHYS  207,  208, 460. 

COURSE  PREREQUISITE 

A  cumulative  grade-point  ratio  of  2.0  or  higher  is  required  for  registration  in 
all  engineering  courses  numbered  300  or  higher.  For  students  who  entered 
before  May  15,  1983,  a  grade-point  ratio  of  1.8  or  higher  is  required  for  regis- 
tration in  all  engineering  courses  numbered  300  or  higher. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

In  addition  to  other  institutional  requirements,  and  effective  with  all  stu- 
dents entering  after  May  15,  1981,  the  following  will  apply  to  all  candidates 
for  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  Engineering. 

For  graduation,  candidates  will  be  required  to  have  a  2.0  or  higher  cumu- 
lative grade-point  ratio  in  all  engineering  courses  taken  at  Clemson  Univer- 
sity. All  of  these  courses  exclusively  utilize  the  word  "Engineering"  in  the 
course  designator  (i.e.,  AG  E  221,  M  E  499,  etc.). 

The  courses  required  of  all  freshman  engineering  students  follow. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR  PROGRAM 

All  first-year  engineering  students  are  admitted  by  the  University  into  the 
Freshman  Engineering  Program  rather  than  specific  professional  engi- 
neering curricula.  Students  in  the  Freshman  Engineering  Program  pursue 
a  common  curriculum  which  forms  the  first  year  for  all  nine  engineering 
degree-granting  curricula  available  at  Clemson. 

Pin*  8*aM«Ur  8Mond  SmmmUf 

CH  101  Gararal  Ch«niatry 4      CH  102ar  112G«rMnJChHnutTy3 4 

ENGL  101  CompoBbon  I S      ENGL  102  Compoabon  11 _ _ _ _ _ _ 3 

ENGR  180  Computen  in  EnginMhngl S       ENGR  101  Introduction  to  EnginMhi^l 1 

MTH9C  106  CiJculu.  of  On.  V«r.  I 4      MTHSC  108  CaJculu.  of  On.  V«r.  U 4 

HunutfutiWSoaal  Socno*  lUquirtnMntl 3  PHYS  122  Phyaci  with  0>1. 1                                             S 

17      EUetiv.„ _ S 

18 

'On*-h«lf  of  th«  •ntcring  fVwshnum  dmm  will  •nroll  during  th*  first  Min.«t«r,  th»  other  on*-h«lf  will  •nroll  during  th« 
Mcond  MinMt«r. 
SSm  Policy  on  HumanibM  and  Sodal  Sa«ncM  for  Engineering  Currirtila,  page  126. 
^Seaadviwr. 

ENGINEERING  ANALYSIS 

This  curriculum  is  a  four-year  engineering  science-oriented  course  of  study. 
Its  objectives  are  twofold.  These  are  ( 1)  to  prepare  students  for  employment 
or  graduate  study  in  areas  of  engineering  that  are  not  available  in  the  college 
at  the  undergraduate  level;  and  (2)  to  provide  a  flexible  and  broadly-based 
engineering  program  for  students  preparing  to  work  in  other  professions. 

The  curriculum  leads  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Engineering 
Analysis.  Requirements  for  this  degree  are  stated  in  terms  of  subject  matter 
area  rather  than  in  terms  of  specific  courses.  Decree  requiremonts  are  as 
follows: 


S««  Freshman  year  above. 


Hours  Oedit 
U 


BMKSaarasQwIadhvShaunaryhyrieB) It 

HumaratMaSooal  Scianoa  R^t"'—"*"*  W 

Mathamatiral  Sciancas(includ>ng  12  hours  of 
poat-caloihia  malhiMBcd!  KMnasa) S4 


■nual  Ssmsolor  Hours        ISB 


The  educational  objectives  of  the  program  will  be  met  by  the  selection  of  an 
area  of  concentration  which  will  be  chosen  from  several  specialty  areas  of- 
fered within  the  professional  engineering  curricula.  The  selection  of  specific 
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courses,  particularly  in  the  junior  and  senior  years,  will  then  depend  pri- 
marily on  the  choice  of  the  area  of  concentration.  By  judicious  selection  of 
courses  within  this  flexible  structure,  a  student  will  be  prepared  for  entry 
into  the  professional  schools  of  law  and  medicine. 

Maximum  flexibility  within  this  program  is  achieved  by  permitting  a  stu- 
dent to  defer  his  choice  of  specialization  until  the  junior  year  or  later. 
Such  deferral  will  then  allow  students  from  junior  and  senior  colleges  not  of- 
fering engineering  to  transfer  into  the  program  with  little  or  no  loss  in  aca- 
demic credit. 

Note:  Additional  information  concerning  the  Engineering  Analyais  curriculum  i«  available  in  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of 
Engineering. 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Graduates  in  Agricultural  Engineering  are  well-equipped  to  apply  engineer- 
ing to  many  functions  affecting  the  well-being  of  mankind.  They  have  broad 
training  in  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  and  biological  sciences  as  well 
as  comprehensive  coverage  of  the  engineering  sciences.  Agricultural  engi- 
neers are  sought  by  industry  and  public  service  organizations  primarily  for 
their  ability  to  apply  engineering  know-how  to  living  systems  and  to  the 
management  of  land  and  water  resources.  Specific  areas  of  emphasis  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Agricultural  Production  and  Consumer  Products  Engineering 

2.  Biotechnology  Engineering 

3.  Food  Engineering 

4.  Natural  Resources  Engineering 

This  major  includes  training  in  such  engineering  sciences  as  mechanics, 
fluids,  thermodynamics,  electrical  theory,  computing  devices  and  systems 
analysis.  Courses  in  the  basic  sciences  as  appropriate  to  the  areas  of  empha- 
sis provide  a  foundation  for  engineering  design  and  development  and  for  the 
management  of  biological  systems.  In  addition,  important  facets  of  energy 
conversion,  research  methods,  use  of  economy  and  integrity  in  design  and 
protection,  modification,  and  control  of  the  environment  are  included. 

Graduate  programs  lead  to  the  Master  of  Science,  Master  of  Engineering, 
and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees. 

Opportunities  for  employment  of  agricultural  engineering  graduates 
include  design,  research,  production  and  sales  with  industry  plus  teaching, 
research,  extension,  and  field  engineering  with  state  and  federal  agencies. 
Agricultural  engineers  are  also  equipped  for  self-employment  as  consulting 
engineers  or  as  owners  of  businesses  providing  technical  services  and 
products. 
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See  page  127  for  Freshman  year.    See  pages  66-68  for  separate  emphasis  curricula  under  Agricultural 
Engineering  in  the  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences 


SOPHOMORK  YKAR 


Pint 

AG  E  221  Survey  for  Soil  and  Water  Rm.M... 

CH  201  Orpnc  ChKm*iy2.5 

E  G  209  Intra  to  EngrA^amp.  Grmphicm. 

E  M  201  EnginMnng  NUchanKs:  Stabcs 

MTHSC  206  Calcxilua  of  S«v.  Var 

PHYS  221  Phy«c«  with  Cal.  II 

PHVS223Riyw»Ldt>.a 

titKtrMi. 


Second  8eiii«at«r 


AG  E  214  Fab  and  Mfg  Math  for  Ag.  Syi... 

BIOCH  301  GMMTal  Bwchwmatryis „ 

and  BIOCH  302  Mol^ular  Biol  LabJ^S.. 


ECON  211  Pnndplaaof  Microa«)nomic«lA4 „ 3 

or  ECON  200  Econoiroc  Conoapul „ 3 

E  M  202  Enginaaring  Machanics:  Dynamics 3 

MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ord.  D\ff.  Equa. 4 

PHYS  222  Phy«ic«  with  Cal.  IIL 3 

LitcfBture  Requrvmcntl  J«4 „ 8 

E>ae«iv«A5 2 

18 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


AG  E  356  Mach.  Op.  far  Ag.  and  Biol.  Sys.3.4 

AG  E  (BI06C)  430  Bio«n«rg»tK9  for  EngriU.-... 

E  C  E  307  B«Mic  EnwrthcaJ  Engineenr^ 

E  C  E  309  Qeetncal  Ei^naanng  Lab.  I 

ECON  211  Prinap«a«ofMJCTwconomic»U.._ 

or  ECON  200  Eoonoraic  Ccnoaptsl 

E  M  304  M«hanica  of  Matarials.. 

M  E  310  Tharmodynamics  and  Heat  Tranifar.. 

Biological  Sciancaa  R*q\iirBm*ntM..„ 

Litaratun  RaquirBmentlAS 

Mathemata  Raqu»«mentL3.4.5 

Rant/ Animal  Soence  RequirHnentU 


3 

4 

2 

1 

3 

3 

.3 

3 

3 

_  3 

3 

3 

18-19 


AG  E  322  Small  Watonhed  Hyd.  and  SwL3.4.. 
AG  E  333  Environ.  Mod.  and  Cont.  for 

Agnc.  and  Biological  Syetema... 

AG  E  350  Microcomp.  Controls  in  Bioqra 

AG  E  362  Ener^  Conv.  in  Ag.  and  Bio).  Sys-.. 

AGRON  202  Sal»3.4 

E  M  320  Fluid  Mechanics 

ENGL  314  TedinicBl  Writingl 

or  SPCH  250  Public  Speakii^l 

MICRO  305  General  MicrafaMl(«y2^ 


SENIOR  YEAR 


AG  E  416  Mech  Dea.  for  Ag.  and  Biol.  Sys 

AG  E  450  Instru  for  Ag.  and  Biol.  Sys. 

AG  E  471  Engr  Raaearch  and  Managemant— 

BIOSC461  CeD  BiolqD« 

CH  E  (AG  E)  428  Biochemical  Er«insaringa^.. 

FDSC  401  Food  Owniatry  P 

I  E  384  Engineering  Economic  Analyses.. 
Approved  Engineering  Requirement  1.4.. 
HumanibewSocial  Sdenoe  Requirement^.. 
SoHioe  RsqianmantM 


-.  3 

3 

2 

4 

3 

4 

.3 
...3 

3 

3 

1718 


AG  E  364  Agnc  Waste  MgL  Sys.* 

AG  E  421  Engr  Sys  for  Soil  Wat  Mgt.3^jB._, 

AG  E  429  Appl  m  Biotech  Engr.  W 

AG  E  431  Agric  Struc.  and  Environ.  D»aA4.. 
AG  E  442  Prop  and  Proc.  of  Biol.  Prod.2A6... 
ECON  211  Pnnaplee  of  Microeconomics!^.. 

or  ECON  200  Economic  Conoeptl „ 

MICRO  407  Food  and  Dairy  Microbiologya.. 

Approved  Engineenng  Requirement!^ 

HumaniQe«Soaal  Science  RequiremenO 

TWhrtcal  RequimnentlA4 

EaectiwU34 

E>ecb>«W 


143  Total  Semester  Hours 

iSee  adviser. 

2Food  Engineering  Emphasis.  (See  page  67  ) 

^Agricultural  Production  and  Consumer  Products  Engineering  Emphasis.  (See  page  66  ) 

^Natural  Reeourcea  Engineering  Emphasis.  (See  page  68.) 

^Biotechnology  Engineering  Emphasis.  (See  page  67.) 

'See  Pohcy  on  Humanities  and  Soaal  Sciences  for  Engineering  Curricula,  page  126. 


3 

4 

2 

16-18 


CERAMIC  ENGINEERING 

Ceramic  engineers  are  producers  of  ceramic  products.  Ceramic  engineers 
provide  the  professional  engineering  skills  and  talent  necessary  for  research, 
design,  production  supervision,  technical  sales  and  management.  Ceramics 
covers  an  extremely  broad  range  of  products.  Common  brick,  window  glass, 
wall  and  floor  tile,  dinner  plates,  bathroom  fixtures,  glass  bottles,  optical  fiber 
glass,  ceramic  bones  and  teeth,  solid-state  electronic  devices,  nuclear  fuel, 
machine  tool  bits,  automotive  engine  valves,  textile  thread  guides,  and  heli- 
copter rotor  blades  are  illustrations  of  the  wide  product  line  from  a  $40  billion 
a  year  ceramic  industry. 

The  curriculum  has  about  75  percent  of  the  coursework  devoted  to  gener- 
al and  background  material  common  to  all  engineering  disciplines.  The  core 
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courses  cover  mathematics,  basic  sciences,  engineering  sciences,  humanities 
and  social  sciences.  The  remaining  25  percent  allows  specialization  in  ce- 
ramic engineering  topics.  The  specialization  allows  you  to  study  nonmetallic 
minerals,  high-temperature  chemistry,  processing  from  raw  materials  to 
finished  product  and  material  and  product  characterization. 

The  program  leads  to  the  Bachelor  of  Ceramic  Engineering.    Advanced 
degrees  are  available  with  further  study. 


See  page  127  for  Freshman  year 


PintSemMtor 


OR  E  202  C«»mic  Nfaterials. 

OR  E  204  Laboratory  Ptxxsdure*. 

OR  E  310  Intro,  to  Material  Sdeno.. 
MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Sev.  Var.... 
PHYS  221  PhysM  with  Gal.  IL- 

Literature  Requmementl 

Elective 


CH  331  PTiyacal  Chemistry _. 

OR  E  302  Thermo-Chemical  CerBmics... 

OR  E  304  Experiment  Deagn _... 

E  C  E  307  Base  Electrical  Engineerir^.. 
E  C  E  309  Electrical  Engineering  Lab.  L. 

E  M  201  Engr.  Mechanics:  Statica. 

tnanned  Requirementx „ 

CR  E  402  Solid  State  Cerainics.-.. 
E  M  304  Mechanics  of  Materials.. 

SPCH  250  Public  Speaking 

Harmed  Requirements. 

Elective 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Second  Semester 

3       CR  E  201  Intro,  to  Ceramic  Engineering 2 

1       MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ord.  Diff.  Equa „..  4 

.  3      PHYS  222  Physics  with  Gal.  HL 3 

.  4       LitHBture  Requiiwimitl .>...„_ 3 

3       Ranned  Rsqxiremsnta. 5 

3      EUctive 1 

1  18 

18 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

3       CR  E  307  TlierTnal  Processing  of  Ceramics. 3 

3       CR  E  309  Research  Methods _ _ 2 

2       CR  E  311  Kinetics  of  Mat.  Processes 3 

.2       E  C  E  308  Electronics  and  Electromechanica. -..  2 

.1       E  C  E  310  Elec.  Engr.  Lab.  n.„ „ 1 

.  3       Planned  Requirement^ 3 

.3       Hective-„ 3 

17  17 

SENIOR  YEAR 

3       Panned  RequirementZ. _ 14 

3  17 

6 

17 


139  Total  Semester  Hours 

lENGL  202,  203,  204.  205,  206,  207,  208,  209. 

2Nine  credits  of  Planned  Requirements  must  be  taken  in  humanitiea/social  science  courses.  Nineteen  credits  of  Planned 
requirements  should  be  technical  courses  selected  with  the  help  of  class  adviser. 


CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

Chemical  Engineering  is  unique  in  that  it  is  based  on  the  three  sciences  of 
chemistry,  physics,  and  mathematics.  The  curriculum  emphasizes  a  broad 
range  of  fundamental  principles  in  science  and  engineering,  as  well  as  com- 
munications skills  and  humanities,  rather  than  a  narrow  specialization.  As 
a  result,  graduates  are  avidly  sought  by  industries  in  many  areas  of  technol- 
ogy such  as  petrochemicals  and  petroleum,  synthetic  fibers  and  textiles, 
pharmaceuticals,  pulp  and  paper,  computers,  foods,  metals,  ceramics,  in- 
strumentation and  automatic  control,  and  nuclear  fuels  processing  and 
power  as  well  as  the  traditional  chemical  process  industries.  The  chemical 
engineer  is  in  the  forefront  of  the  fight  against  environmental  pollution  and 
is  leading  the  way  in  applying  engineering  technology  to  the  solution  of  med- 
ical and  health-related  problems.  Advanced  structural  materials,  electronic 
and  photonic  devices,  and  biotechnology  are  just  some  of  the  exciting  new 
fields  in  which  chemical  engineers  are  making  pivotal  contributions. 

The  chemical  engineering  graduate,  because  of  his  broad,  fundamental 
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background,  is  uniquely  prepared  for  a  wide  variety  of  careers  in  which  he 
can  apply  his  abilities  and  education.  Chemical  engineers  may  work  in  basic 
research  and  development,  engineering  design  of  new  plants,  operations  and 
management  of  production  facilities,  or  technical  marketing  and  sales.  The 
careers  of  many  chemical  engineers  lead  to  top  executive  positions  in  their 
companies.  By  the  judicious  choice  of  electives  made  with  the  help  of  his  ad- 
viser, a  chemical  engineering  student  may  tailor  his  education  to  further  a 
specific  career  objective.  Many  students  use  electives  to  prepare  for  entry 
into  professional  schools,  such  as  medicine,  dentistry,  law,  or  business,  or  for 
specialization  in  technical  areas  such  as  environmental  control  or  polymer 
processing.  The  Department  of  Chemical  Engineering  offers  advanced 
study  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees. 

Sm  pag*  127  for  Freshman  year. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

CH  229  Orfmc  Ownmrf 9  CH  224  Orpuuc  Ghaniialry. 

CHE2OlIiitmtoClMm.En0r 3  CH  229  Oraaruc  Chamulry 

E  G  200  Intra,  to  Ensr /Camp.  OnphiGi 2  CH  E  220  ChMiucal  Engr 'Hwnno^yiMniki  I S 

MTHSCaoeCyculuiarS^.Vv 4  EM2DlEi«r  MKhwtieKSlabca 9 

PHY822inv^a«(thCtf.n 9  MTH9C  206  Intra,  to  OnL  Off.  Bswi 4 

LtmwttnRKpamtimtl 9  UtrnmrnmRacimmmmtX S 

IS  ateUm 1 

18 

JIJNIORYEAR 

CHSSlPhyMriChHuMry 3      CH  332  Phy^d  QMmwtiy 1 

OiSSOnv^aiOmBimgyL^ 1      CH  340  Phyiica]  ChMniatry  Lab 1 

CHESOlUnitOp.'nMatyl 3      CH  E  302  Unit  Op  Th«ry  n S 

CHE3S2Ptac.Mod.«MlNum.MM}Mdi 3      CH  E  306  Unit  Op  Lab  L 2 

ECE307B«KEWctTk»lBi«inMrii« 2      CH  E 321  Ch«n  Er«r  Thmno.  n t 

E  C  E  300  EWtnod  Et^nmii^  Labi  1 1       CH  E  3S3  PracM*  Oynanuca. S 

E  M  SOiUKimntmctiUtK^tt 3      Sooal  Sam*  lUqiamrantZ t 

ENGL  314 1W)mMiriWritti« 3  U 

19 

SKNIORYEAR 


Lab. 


CHE403UnitOp'nMryni 9  CH  E  401  IVwMpart  I 

CHE4a7UntOpLabIL 9  CH  E  422  PracM«  D»v .  DMign  md 

CH  E  421  Praw—  Drv  .  Daafn  and  OpdmiaMMn  arChan.  Ei^.  Sya.  II 

Opnaiiahnn  of  Qwm  Engr  9y».  I 9  CH  E441  OMm-Bn^StrMrSMmnar  0. 

CHB440aMn.En(r  SmcrSMninarl 0  CRE4108d.cfgiy.MaNn«U             „ 

CHE480Clwn.Et^  K>n>«ia 9  HumaratM^Sodid  SdMta  I 

amkiadwaaliiiiiif rt 9 

BkBw 9  Ebctnw- 


iBioL  m^  »•,  aoi  SOS.  MO.  i07.  aot,  MB. 

«ha  Mky  an  HtMnaMaa  and  Sactel  Sdancaa  far  KiMnaOTiM  Cumcula.  pM»  las 
«X8T411erimi8C4M 

CIVIL  ENGINGEERING 

Civil  Engineering  involves  the  planning,  design,  construction,  maintenance, 
and  operation  of  facilities  and  systems  to  control  and  improve  the  environ- 
ment for  modem  civilization.  Civil  engineering  is  the  broadest  of  the  engi- 
neering professions,  being  the  stem  from  which  most  other  branches  of  engi- 
neering have  develojjed. 

The  program  in  Civil  Engineering  leads  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
and  is  designed  to  provide  the  graduate  with  a  knowledge  of  basic  science, 
onpinocring  scionco,  and  onpineering  design     Thi'  rivil  i>nirin«w.rincT  ^adu- 
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ate  is  prepared  to  work  immediately  upon  graduation  in  most  areas  of  the 
profession.  These  include  traffic  and  transportation  engineering,  structural 
engineering,  construction,  soils  and  foundation  engineering,  coastal  engi- 
neering, water  resources  engineering,  public  works  engineering,  environ- 
mental engineering,  and  others.  The  civil  engineering  student  is  also  educat- 
ed in  the  humanities,  social  sciences,  and  in  economic  issues,  because  a 
concerned  society  demands  economy  as  well  as  a  realistic  consideration  of 
the  resulting  human  impacts  of  large  engineering  projects. 

Graduates  are  encouraged  to  become  registered  professional  engineers 
and  to  continue  their  education  throughout  their  professional  careers.  Some 
students  find  that  programs  in  Civil  Engineering  provide  excellent  prepara- 
tion for  careers  in  technical  sales  and  management. 


See  page  127  for  Freshman  year. 


First  SemMtor 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


C  E  201  Surveying 

E  M  201  Engineering  Medumics: 
MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Sev.  V«r. 

PHYS  221  PhysM  with  Cal.  U 

LitBr&tuTB  RftfuiivfiieiitX » 

Elective 


Second  Semester 

E  G  209  Intro,  to  Engr  A^omp.  Graphics.. 

E  M  304  Mechanics  of  Materials 

E  M  305  Mechanics  of  Materials  Lab 

MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ord.  DifT.  Equa. 

PHYS  222  Physics  with  Cal.  IIL „. 


Elective.. 


C  E  301  SlTuctural  Analyas  12 

C  E  305  Computational  Method  in  Civil  Engr.. 

C  E  320  Intro,  to  Cons.  Materials. 

CR  E  310  Intro,  to  Material  Saence 

E  M  202  Engr.  Mechanics:  Dynamics. 

ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

...„ 3  C  E  302  Structural  Steel  Design 

3  C  E  310  Transportation  Engineering „ 

3  C  E  324  Intro,  to  Construction  Engr 

3  E  M  320  Fluid  Mechanics „.„ 

3  E  M  322  Fluid  Mechanics  Lab 

3  E  S  E  401  Environmental  Engineering — 


SENIOR  YEAR 


C  E  330  Soil  Mechanics 

C  E  422  Hydraulics  and  Hydrology 

E  C  E  307  Basic  Electncal  Engineering.. 

E  C  E  309  Electrical  Engineering  Lab.  I.. 
ECON  200  Economic  Concepts.. 

or  ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics... 

or  ECON  212  Principles  of  Macroeconomics- 
Technical  Requirement3 

Elective 


C  E  402  Reinforced  Concrete  ] 

C  E  425  Engineering  Relations. „ 3 

M  E  310  Tliermo.  and  Heat  Transfer 3 

Humanities/Social  Science  Requirements _ 3 

Technical  Requirements 3 

"" ~  18 


140  Total  Semester  Hours 

lENGL  202,  203,  204,  205.  206,  207,  208,  209. 

^Students  must  earn  a  grade  of  C  or  higher  in  E  M  304  in  order  to  enroll  in  C  E  301. 

3See  adviser  for  list  of  approved  Technical  Requirements  and  Humanities/Soda]  Science  Requirements. 

COMPUTER  ENGINEERING 

The  program  in  Computer  Engineering  leads  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  de- 
gree which  provides  an  in-depth  education  into  a  wide  range  of  computer 
topics  including  computer  hardware,  software  and  applications.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  giving  students  hands-on  experience  with  computers  of  all  sizes 
(micro,  mini,  and  large)  by  solving  a  wide  range  of  real-world  problems  us- 
ing engineering  principles. 

The  career  opportunities  for  computer  engineers  are  excellent.  The  rapid 
advances  in  microelectronics  and  for  growth  of  microcomputer  applications, 
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as  well  as  continued  expansion  of  large  computer  systems,  indicate  that  this 
strong  demand  will  continue. 

The  curriculum  is  based  on  three  main  concepts:  (1)  It  is  an  engineering 
curriculum  which  provides  a  solid  foundation  in  mathematics,  basic 
sciences,  and  the  humanistics  while  emphasizing  the  engineering  approach 
to  problem  solving.  (2)  The  required  computer  courses  provide  an  excellent 
knowledge  of  hardware,  software,  and  systems.  (3)  A  large  number  of  elec- 
tive hours  are  provided  which  allows  students  to  specialize  in  one  or  more 
computer  areas.  The  Computer  Engineering  program  prepares  a  student 
for  entering  the  engineering  profession  in  a  rapidly  advancing  area,  and  it 
provides  a  good  background  for  study  in  other  professions. 

See  page  127  for  Freshman  year. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


FiratSaniM 

E  C  E  201  Logic  and  Cotnp.  DavioM... 

E  C  E  202  EJwrtiic  QmnU  I 

E  C  E  203  El«tnc  Qmuu  Liib.  I 

MTHSC  206  Calculu.  of  S«v.  Var 

PHYS  221  Phy«c.  with  CJ.  D- 

PHVS  223  Phyno  Lab.  IL 

Litmtura  RaqinrmMnt. 


SMond 

CP  SC  210  Prograinming  Methodology.. 
E  C  E  250  Prin  of  Digital  Comp.  Sy»....._ 

E  C  E  301  EWtnc  Qrcuiu  II 

E  C  E  303  Electric  CircuiU  Lab.  IL 

MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ord.  Diff.  Equa....„ 
MTHSC  311  Linear  Algebra. 


....4 

._.3 

18 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

CP  SC  240  Intra  to  Data  StnicturH 3      E  C  E  321  Electronic*  II 3 

E  C  E  320  EUrtronice  I 3      E  C  E  326  Electiwuca  Uh.  I 1 

E  C  E  429  Computw-  Orpinitation. 3       E  C  E  329  Computer  Syatame  Structuiw 3 

MTHSC  419  Ducrete  Math.  Stnicturw  I 3       E  C  E  330  Elec.  Sy«.  Analyse.. „ 3 

SPCH  250  Pubhc  Spealdr^ 3  or  E  C  E  302  Linear  Control  Syitenia. 3 

or  ENGL  314  Tbehnical  Wntir^ 3       E  C  E  425  Microcomputer  Interfacing 3 

Engineering  Science  Requirvmentl 3       ECON  200  Economic  ConcepU 3 

IS         or  ECON  211  Pnnopleeof  Microeconomic*.- ~ ~3 

or  ECON  212  Pnnciplee  of  Macroeconomica. 3 

MTHSC  400  Theory  of  Prtibability „ 3 

19 

SENIOR  YEAR 

E  C  E  410  Intro  to  Digital  Control  Sy*. 3       E  C  E  406  DMgn  Project*  in  E  C  E 8 

or  Communicabon  Requirement^ 3  or  Computar  Enginaenng  Requiremantf.- 3 

E  C  E  417  Software  De^ 3      E  C  E  460  Comp.  Syrtem  Deagn  Proj 2 

E  C  E  426  Digital  Compute-  Deaign. 3       HumanitjaWSooal  Science  Requiremanta. 6 

Dmw^  RaqiamnenH 3      M^icr  Dm^i  GounaS 3 

Humarubea^Sodal  Soenoe  Requirement^ 3      Elective ,  4 

Efectiv* 3  18 

18 

144  Total  SemeaUr  Hour* 

^Engineering  Science  Requirement*  mu*t  be  choaen  from  a  bet  of  cour*e*  approved  by  the  Department 

2S*e  General  Education  Requirement*,  page*  60-61 

^Mjuor  Deaign  Courae*  mu*t  be  choaen  from  a  li*t  of  courve*  approved  by  the  Department. 

^Deaign  Requirement*  mu*t  be  choaen  from  a  li*t  of  courae*  approved  by  the  Department 

V^omputer  Engineering  Requiremenu  mu*t  be  choeen  from  a  li*t  of  course*  approved  by  the  DepartmenL 

^Communication*  Requirement*  muat  be  choaen  from  a  I i*t  of  courae*  approved  by  the  Department 

Note.    A  student  i*  allowed  to  enroll  in  E  C  E  courae*  (excluding  E  C  E  307.  308,  309.  310)  only  when  all  preraquiaiaa,  as 

defined  by  current  ofnaal  liiOnga  for  that  courae.  have  been  paaaed  with  a  grade  of  C  or  highar. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

Responsibilities  of  the  electrical  engineering  profession  range  from  highly 
analytical  problem  solving  to  detailed  design.  The  Electrical  Engineering 
program  is  intended  to  emphasize  both  the  close  relationship  of  computers  to 
all  phases  of  the  profession  and  the  major  role  that  computers  play  in  the 
curriculum  at  Clemson. 
Systems,  electronic  networks,  and  electromagnetic  fields  provide  the  core 
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curriculum  areas.  These  fundamental  studies  in  analysis  and  experimenta- 
tion receive  further  development  in  elective  courses.  Humanistic/social  elec- 
tives  provide  the  graduate  with  the  ability  to  address  himself  to  the  "why"  of 
engineering  as  well  as  the  "how." 

Students  who  are  interested  in  communications  study  information  theory, 
electromagnetic  theory,  switching  circuits,  and  electronics. 

Technological  innovations  in  electronics  have  resulted  in  increasingly 
complex  solid-state  components — the  transistor,  integrated  circuit,  and  LSI 
component.  The  electronics  emphasis  includes  solid-state  devices  and  cir- 
cuits and  integrated  circuit  technology. 

The  department  offers  courses  in  real-time  computing,  computer  lan- 
guage structures,  theory  and  design  of  digital  computers,  computation  and 
simulation  of  physical  systems,  and  information  processing  and  data  han- 
dhng. 

Energy  systems  analysis  and  energy  conversion  are  appropriate  for  stu- 
dents who  plan  to  work  for  electric  utilities,  electrical  equipment  manufac- 
turers, or  companies  which  are  large  users  of  electrical  energy. 

See  page  127  for  Freshman  year. 

SOPHOMORE   YEAR 

Fir«t  Semester  Second  Semester 

E  C  E  201  Logic  and  Computing  Devices 3      E  C  E  250  Prinaplea  of  Ehgital  Computer  Systems 3 

E  C  E  202  Electric  Qmnts  L 3       E  C  E  301  Dectnc  Qrcuits  IL 3 

E  C  E  203  Dectric  Circuits  Lab.  I 1       E  C  E  303  Dectnc  CircuitB  Lab.  IL 1 

MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Sev.  Var 4       E  M  201  Engineering  Mechanics;  Statics 3 

PHYS  221  Physics  with  Cal.  n 3       MTHSC  208  Intro  to  Ord.  Diff.  Equa... 4 

Literature  RequiremenU 3       PHYS  222  Riyacs  with  Cal.  Ill _ 3 

Elective 1       PHYS  223  or  224  Physics  Lab _...  1 

18  18 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

E  C  E  320  Electronics  L 3  E  C  E  302  Unear  Control  Systems _..  3 

E  C  E  330  Electrical  Systems  Analysis. 3  E  C  E  317  Random  Analysis  of  Electrical  Systems 3 

E  C  E  (PHYS)  340  Electromagnetics  L 2  E  C  E  321  Electronics  IL _ 3 

E  C  E  360  Electric  Power  Engineenng 3  E  C  E  326  Electronics  Lab.  L _..._ 1 

E  M  202  Engineering  Mechanics:  Dynamics „ -.3  E  C  E  (PHYS)  341  Electromagnetics  IL 2 

ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 3  Humanities/Social  Science  Requirement4 3 

or  SPCH  250  Public  Speaking _ 3  Technical  Requirement  (Advanced  Mathematics)2 3 

17  18 

SENIOR  YEAR 

ECON  200  Economic  Concepts. „ 3  E  C  E  451  System  Design  Ptx)ject 2 

or  ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics- 3  Humanitiea/Social  Science  Requirement* _ 3 

or  ECON  212  Principles  of  Macroeconomics 3  Technical  Requirements „ 6 

M  E  310  Thermodynamics  and  Heat  Transfer 3  Elective- 6 

Humanities'Social  Science  Requirement* „ 3  17 

Technical  Requirements „ 9 


18 


141  Total  Semester  Hours 


lENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209. 

2Select  from  a  list  of  approved  senior -level  mathematical  science  courses  in  the  Electrical  Engineering  program  office. 

^Select  from  a  list  of  senior  design  courses  as  specified  in  instructions  maintained  in  the  Electrical  Engineering  program 

ofBce. 
4See  policy  on  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  for  Engineering  Curricula,  page  126. 

Note:  A  student  is  allowed  to  enroll  in  E  C  E  courses  (excluding  E  C  E  307,  308,  309,  310)  only  when  all  prerequisites,  as 
defined  by  current  official  listings  for  that  course,  have  been  passed  with  a  grade  of  C  or  higher. 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 

Industrial  engineers  design,  install,  and  improve  the  complex  systems  which 
provide  both  goods  and  services  vital  to  our  society  and  economy.  These  sys- 
tems integrate  people,  materials,  and  equipment  and  thereby  place  unique 
demands  for  breadth  of  preparation  upon  industrial  engineers.   Knowledge 
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is  required  in  mathematical,  physical,  and  social  sciences;  economic,  opera- 
tional, and  engineering  analyses;  and  the  principles  and  techniques  of  engi- 
neering design.  Because  of  the  closeness  of  industrial  engineering  problems 
to  management,  a  special  need  exists  for  industrial  engineers  to  be  able  to 
work  and  communicate  with  managers. 

The  traditional  arenas  for  the  practice  of  industrial  engineering  are  the 
manufacturing  facilities  of  industry.  However,  today  fully  one-third  of  prac- 
ticing industrial  engineers  are  employed  in  nonmanufacturing  institutions 
such  as  hospitals  and  banks  and  in  government  service. 

In  addition  to  numerous  employment  opportunities  in  South  Carolina  and 
other  states,  an  industrial  engineering  graduate  may  pursue  further  formal 
education.  The  Department  of  Industrial  Engineering  offers  programs  lead- 
ing to  the  Master  of  Science  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees. 

Sm  page  127  for  Freshman  year 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

rint  SmmmmUr  S^ond  ScniMUr 

E  G  206  Intra  to  Engr/Comp.  Graphio. 2  E  M  201  Er^nwong  Machania:  Statics. ......3 

MTHSC  206  CakuliM  of  S.v  Vmr 4  I  E  301  Work  Mvthoda  and  MMmnnMnt  1 3 

MTHSC  301  Stat.  ThMry  and  Mathoda  L 3  I  E  350  Modabng  and  Analyna  far  Induathal  E(«r 3 

PHYS  221  FtiyMs  with  Cal.  D 3  I  E  3S4  Engina«ing  Econamic  Analyaa. —  3 


.3      MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ordinary  Dif.  Equabona 4 

.3       Baac  Scwna  RaquT«rant« 3 

18  19 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

E  C  E  307  Bmk  EWctnca]  Er^newit^ 2  I  E  361  Induatnal  Quahty  Control 

E  C  E  308  Elactncal  Ei^naanng  Lab.  I 1  I  E  473  Microramp.  AppI  in  Ind.  Ei^ 

E  M  304  MKharocaaTMatcnala 3  I  E  481  M*th  of  Operation  TUmtmrxh  U 

I  E  306  Manufartunng  Pmraii 3  I  E  482  3y««n»  Mod»hr^ 

I  E  480  M«th  of  Opmitian  Piiiarth  I 3  M  E  310  Thcrmodynanuca  and  Haat  TraiMftr 

MTHSC  405  Stat.  ThMry  and  Mathodi  IL 3  Humanitiaa^oaal  Soanoa  Raqinramantl  3 

Humaratiaa/Saoa]  Scwno*  Raqvarttnantl .._ ^„ 3  18 

18 

SENIOR  YEAR 

FIN  306  CorporatMn  F\nan«                                                3  I  E  465  Fwahtiaa  Hamu«  and  DMqpi.- .                          4 

I  E  486  Production  Rannifv  and  Contnl 3      TbchroaJ  RaquwronH 6 

I E  488  Human  Pacton  EnenaOTing.. 3      EUctiv« 7 

HumanitiaaSsaalScianoaRaqulrtnMntl. 3  17 

TatniKai  ***T*^*****'*a  n    n        i  6 

18 

143  IVitalSMnaalar  Horn 

ISm  Policy  on  HumanitiM  and  Soaal  Saancaa  for  Enfinaanng  Curricula,  paf*  126. 
SENGL  231.  312.  314. 316.  SPCH  2S0 
nENGL  202,  203.  204,  206.  206.  207,  206.  200. 
48a)act  frotn  an  approved  hat    (Sa*  adviaar.) 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

Breadth,  individuality,  and  flexibility  are  inherent  characteristics  of  the  pro- 
fession of  mechanical  engineering.  Mechanical  engineers,  in  a  broad  sense, 
make  major  contributions  to  the  creation  of  products  and  systems  that  bene- 
fit mankind.  They  work  in  a  wide  variety  of  areas  including  bioengineering, 
energy  systems,  environmental  and  life-support  systems,  propulsion  and 
transportation  systems,  food  production,  materials  processing,  automated 
manufacturing,  and  construction.  A  wide  spectrum  of  career  opportunities 
are  open  to  them. 

The  practice  of  mechanical  engineering  includes  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing activities:  manufacturing,  testing,  research,  development,  design. 
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technical  management,  technical  sales  and  marketing,  construction,  and 
teaching. 

In  preparing  for  a  40-45  year  professional  career,  it  is  necessary  to  develop 
the  whole  person.  This  requires  a  balanced  program  encompassing  the  hu- 
manities, social  sciences,  communication  and  computer  skills,  physical  and 
engineering  sciences,  design,  and  laboratory  experience.  The  student  starts 
with  the  physical  sciences  and  communication  skills  and  progresses  through 
the  engineering  sciences,  ultimately  applying  the  principles  learned  in  such 
areas  as  energy  conversion  and  transfer,  mechanical  design,  and  systems 
analysis.  Throughout  the  curriculum,  the  fundamental  nature  of  engineer- 
ing as  a  problem-solving  discipline  is  emphasized. 

Most  mechanical  engineering  graduates  take  positions  in  industry,  gov- 
ernment, or  business.  Many,  however,  continue  their  formal  education  in  a 
graduate  program.  The  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering  offers 
study  leading  to  the  Master  of  Engineering,  Master  of  Science,  and  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  degrees. 

See  page  127  for  Freshman  year. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Pint  SeniMUr 

E  G  208  Engr.  Graphica  with  Computw  Appl- 

E  M  201  Engr.  Mechanics:  Static*. _„ 

M  E  201  Foundatjon*  of  Engr.  Omgn 

MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Sev.  Var 

PHYS  221  Ph>-scs  with  Cal.  n_.. 


SMond 


HumanitJea/Sodal  Science  RequirementZ . 


3 

3 

3 

4 

3 

-..-..3 
19 


E  M  202  Engr  Mechanics:  Dynanucs 

M  E  204  Manufactunng  FVoc  for  Engr.  Mat  L 

M  E  208  Numerical  Methods  in  Engr 

MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ord.  Diff  Equa. 

PHYS  222  Physics  with  Cal.  IIL. 
Literature  Requirementl — 


3 

3 

3 

4 

3 
.3 
19 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


E  C  E  307  Basic  Electncal  Engineenng.. 
E  C  E  309  Dectnca]  Engineering  Lab.  L. 

E  M  304  Mechanics  of  Materials 

E  M  305  Mechanics  of  Materials  Lab— 

E  M  320  Fluid  Mechanics 

M  E  302  E)ynamic  Systems  and  Vibrations 

M  E  311  Engineering  Thermo.  I- 

Dective 


ENGL  314  Technical  Wntir^ 

M  E  304  Heat  Transfer _ 

M  E  306  Fundamentals  of  Machine  Design 

M  E  312  Engineenng  Thermodynamics  II 

M  E  313  Instrumentabon  and  Measurement.. 
Humanitiea/Social  Science  Requirements 


SENIOR  YEAR 


M  E  400  Swiior  Seminar 1 

M  E  403  Manufacturing  Processes  for  Engr.  Mat  II 3 

M  E  405  Kinematics  and  Design  of  Machinery  1 3 

M  E  409  Design  of  Thermal  Fluid  Systems 3 

M  E  413  "niermal  Systems  Lab _ 1 

or  M  E  414  Mech.  Sys.  Lab. 1 

HumanitJesSodal  Science  Requirements. 3 

Tetimical  Requirements 3 

17 


E  C  E  308  Elec.  and  Electromedianics.. 

M  E  402  Intern,  in  Engr.  Design..- _. 

M  E  414  .Mech.  Sys.  Lab 

or  M  E  413  Tliermal  Sys.  Lab ™_ 

M  E  416  Control  of  Mechanical  Systems.^ 
Technical  Requirements.. 
Elective 


2 

3 

1 

.1 
.3 
.3 


18 


143  Total  Semester  Hours 

^Select  from  200-level  English  literature  or  300-level  foreign  language  literature  courses. 

^Select  from  a  list  of  approved  Humanities/Social  Science  courses. 

^Select  from  the  departmental  list  of  approved  courses  with  the  assistance  of  a  faculty  adviser. 
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COIXEGE  OF  FOREST  A>a)  RECREATION  RESOURCES 

The  College  of  Forest  and  Recreation  Resources  is  concerned  with  the  man- 
agement, use,  and  stewardship  of  all  our  forest  resources  and  with  individual 
and  societal  well-being  through  wise  use  of  leisure.  These  two  general  areas 
of  study  offer  broad  opportunities  in  the  management  of  our  forest  and  rec- 
reation resources  for  their  maximum  service  to  present  and  future  genera- 
tions. 

The  College  of  Forest  and  Recreation  Resources  offers  curricula  designed 
to  prepare  students  for  professional  careers  in  the  following  areas: 

1.  The  Forest  Resource  Management  curriculum  prepares  graduates  for 
employment  as  managers  and  administrators  of  forest  lands  for  production 
of  timber,  water,  wildlife,  esthetic  values,  and  recreation  use. 

2.  The  Forest  Products  curriculum  prepares  graduates  for  careers  in  the 
forest  products  and  allied  industries  in  the  areas  of  production,  utilization, 
and  marketing  of  wood  and  allied  products. 

3.  The  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management  curriculum  pre- 
pares graduates  for  careers  as  managers  of  leisure-service  programs  such 
as  those  for  counties,  municipalities,  institutions,  voluntary  and  youth- 
serving  agencies,  and  for  numerous  opportunities  within  the  travel  and 
tourism  industry  as  well  as  resource  management  systems  at  local,  state, 
and  federal  levels. 

Minor  concentrations  are  offered  in  Forest  Resource  Management  and 
Forest  Products. 

FOREST  PRODUCTS 

The  Forest  Products  curriculum  combines  a  broad  education  in  the  sciences 
and  humanities.  Emphasis  in  the  professional  courses  is  placed  on  the  prop- 
erties and  use  of  wood.  Graduates  are  employed  by  wood-using  industries 
and  their  suppliers,  research  laboratories,  trade  associations,  and  state  and 
federal  organizations. 

The  core  curriculum  allows  for  emphases  in  three  areas  of  specialization: 
Wood  Science,  Wood  Industries  Management,  and  Forest  Management. 
Wood  Science  deals  with  the  properties  and  processing  of  wood,  wood  fiber, 
and  products  derived  from  wood.  Wood  Industries  Management  prepares 
students  for  the  managerial  aspects  of  forest  products  industries,  including 
marketing  and  technical  services.  Twelve  credit  hours  listed  as  emphasis 
areas  in  the  core  curriculum  qualify  a  student  as  a  participant  in  one  of  the 
two  areas.  The  areas  of  interest  could  be  explored  in  more  depth  through  use 
of  the  remaining  elective  credits. 

Successful  completion  of  the  curriculum  leads  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  de- 
gree in  Forest  Products.  Graduate  studies  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science, 
Master  of  Forest  Resources,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees  are  also  of- 
fered. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

BOTa06R«itPtanB«ndPun(tkan 4 

Of  106  BMtamta^  GMwnJ  and  OiiMte  ChMiiitty— 4 

ENGLlOBOii^MiriMaoO » 

FORlOf8odMy.Omwm«iartafMtiy t 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


FOR  205  Dendrology 
FOR  221  Wood 


PHYS  207  General  Physia  I 

Computer  Science  Requirements „. 

Literature  Requirement3 >.^. 

Elective __ _ _ 


3 

..„„3 

4 

3 

..-.3 

—  1 

17 


FOR  222  Wood  Propertiee  U 

PHYS  208  General  Physics  IL.. 

Eoonomics  Requiren)ent2 

Soda]  Scienoe  Requirements 

Elective 


FORESTRY  SUMMER  CAMP 


FOR  254  Foreet  ProducU 

FOR  255  Secondary  Wood  Product^.. 
FOR  257  Forwt  Product*  1 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


FOR  304  Forest  Resource  Economics 3 

FOR  306  Wood  and  Wood  Fib.  Identification 2 

FOR  321  Drying  and  Machining  of  Wood 3 

FOR  325  Chem.  Aspects  of  Wood  Util „ 3 

E>npha««ArBBf8..._ „ 3 

Statistics  RequirHMntS _ 3 

17 


ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 3 

FOR  322  Wood  Adhesives  and  Finishes 2 

FOR  323  Deterioration  and  Preservation 

of  Wood. 2 

MGT404  Adv.  Sutistical  Quality  Control 3 

SPCH  250  PubUc  Speaking _ 3 

EmphacisAreef 6 

18 


FOR  407  Forest  OperatiorM. -... 

FOR  429  Wood  Design -... 

FOR  430  Composite  Wood  Materials.. 

QfnphaasArea6 _ _. 

Elective 


SENIOR  YEAR 

— 3      FOR  409  Multjple-Use  Forestry 2 

„....  3       FOR  4 1 1  Harvest  For.  Prod 3 

3      FOR  420  Forest  Products _ 3 

4       FOR  434  Foreign  Woods  and  Their  Prop 2 

5       Humanitities  Requirement* 3 

18      Elective „ 4 

17 
141  Total  Semester  Hours 


lA  student  with  a  SAT  Mathematics  Achievement  Test,  Level  II  score  of  550  or  greater  may  take  MTHSC  106  to  satisfy 
the  Mathematics  Requirement;  otherwise,  MTHSC  102  and  207  are  required. 

2To  be  selected  in  consultation  with  advisers. 

3ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209. 

4See  General  Education  Requirements. 

5EX  ST  301,  MTHSC  203,  301. 

^Emphasis  Areas  are  Wood  Industries  Management,  Wood  Science,  and  Forest  Management.  Select  one  of  these  in  con- 
sultation with  adviser. 


FOREST  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT 

The  Forest  Resource  Management  curriculum  combines  a  broad  education 
in  the  arts  and  sciences  with  appHed  forest  sciences.  This  combination  pro- 
vides the  necessary  foundation  for  the  scientific  management  of  forest  re- 
sources, products,  and  services. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  their  education,  foresters  are  quahfied  for  a  broad 
spectrum  of  employment  opportunities  in  both  the  public  and  private  sectors. 
They  may  be  engaged  as  managers,  administrators,  or  owners  of  forest 
lands  or  forest-based  businesses;  as  technical  specialists  in  the  production  of 
timber,  useable  water,  wildlife,  and  esthetic  values,  and  in  the  recreational 
use  of  the  forest;  or  as  professionals  in  other  areas  where  the  conservation  of 
our  natural  resources  is  a  matter  of  concern.  Foresters  earning  advanced 
degrees  find  employment  in  academic  work  and  in  research  conducted  both 
by  public  and  private  agencies. 

The  undergraduate  curriculum  provides  a  strong  program  in  the  basic 
knowledge  and  skills  required  of  a  professional  forester.  Forest  Resources 
Management  majors  will  select  one  of  the  following  study  areas:  Business, 
Environmental,  Forest  Science,  and  Public  Relations.  The  curriculum  is  also 
designed  to  provide  the  necessary  prerequisites  for  those  students  who  desire 
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to  continue  in  graduate  study.  The  Department  of  Forestry  offers  graduate 
programs  that  lead  to  the  Master  of  Science,  Master  of  Forest  Resources, 
and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees. 

The  Forest  Resource  Management  curriculum  is  accredited  by  the  Socie- 
ty of  American  Foresters. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First  Scmeator  Second  Semester 

BIOL  103  General  Biolcgy  1 3       EOT  205  Rant  Form  and  Function 4 

CH  105  Beginning  and  General  Organic  Chemistiyl 4  CH  106  Beginning  and  General  Organic  ChMnictiyl...  4 

CP  SC  120  Intro,  to  Infer.  ProcMmng  Sy»- 3      ENGL  102  CompoBtion  II 3 

ENGL  101  Compoaition  I _ 3      FOR  102  Intro,  to  Forertry 1 

FOR  101  Intro,  to  Forertry- - 1       MTHSC  207  MultavariaWe  Calcuhu._ 3 

MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Math.  Analyu2 3       Elective 3 

17  18 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

AGRON  202  SdU. 4  ECON  200  Economic  ConcepU 3 

FOR  206  Dendrology 3  FOR  206Silvic8 4 

Litaretm  Requirement3 3  PHYS  200  Introductory  Phyaica -_ 4 

Social  Soenoe  Requirementi 3  SPCH  250  Pubbc  Speaking 3 

Elective 4  Humanities  RequirnnenH 3 

17  17 

FORESTRY  SUMMMER   CAMP 

FOR  251  Forest  Communities _ _ _._ 1 

FOR  252  Forest  Engineering „ _ 3 

FOR  253  Forest  Resource  Measurements  1 4 

FOR  254  Forest  Products „ „ 1 

9 
JUNIOR  YEAR 

FOR  304  Forest  Resource  Economics 3       ENGL  314  Technical  Writing _.  3 

FOR  314  Harvesting  and  Forest  Product* 4       FOR  302  Forest  Resource  Measurements  II 3 

FOR  401  Silviculture  I.„ 3      FOR  308  Aenal  Photographs  in  Forestry _ „ 3 

EX  ST  301  Intiwhictory  Statislic86 3      FOR  402  Silviculture  11 3 

audyAiwS _ 3       Study  Arerf _ 6 

16  18 

SENIOR  YEAR 

FOR  413  Integrated  Forest  Rest  Mgt 4       FOR  406  Forest  Waterehed  Management 2 

FOR  416  Forest  Policy  and  Administi^tion _ 2      FOR  415  Forest  Wildlife  Management 3 

FOR  417  Forest  Res.  Mgt  and  Reg 3       FOR  425  Forest  Resource  Management  Plans 3 

FOR  418  Forest  Resource  Valuation ...3       FOR  431  Recreation  Resource  Planning 2 

StudyAnrf. 6      StudyArerf 6 

18  Elective 3 

19 

149  ToUl  Semester  Hours 

ICH  101/102  may  be  substituted. 

2A  student  with  a  College  Board  Mathematics  Achievement  Test,  Level  II  score  of  550  or  greater  may  take  MTHSC 

106  to  satisfy  the  Mathematics  Requirement;  otherwise,  MTHSC  102  and  207  are  required.    The  two  additional  hours 

may  be  used  as  electives. 
3ENGL  202,  203.  204.  205,  206,  207,  208.  209. 
4See  General  Education  Requirements. 

5MTHSC  203.  301.  or  equivalent  may  be  taken  in  lieu  of  EX  ST  301. 
^Study  areas  include  Business,  Environmental,  Forest  Science,  and  Public  Relations.  A  total  of  21  hours  must  be  taken. 

(See  adviser.) 

PARKS,  RECREATION,  AND  TOURISM  MANAGEMENT 

The  curriculum  in  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management  prepares 
students  for  a  variety  of  careers  in  public  and  private  leisure-services.  The 
undergraduate  curriculum  is  designed  to  provide  a  broad  exposure  to  the  so- 
cial, physical  and  biological  sciences  as  well  as  to  develop  the  professional 
knowledge  and  leadership  skills  required  to  manage  and  administer  leisure- 
service  resources. 
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Flexibility  within  the  curriculum  is  achieved  by  permitting  the  student  to 
select  coursework  from  among  four  emphasis  areas  that  include  Communi- 
ty Leisure  Services,  Recreation  Resource  Management,  Therapeutic  Recre- 
ation, and  Travel  and  Tourism.  The  latitude  in  selection  permits  maximum 
accommodation  of  the  individual  student's  interests  and  professional  career 
objectives.  Students  may  complete  requirements  for  a  minor  appropriate  to 
his/her  emphasis  area. 

Graduate  study  leading  to  a  Master  of  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism 
Management;  Master  of  Science;  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  offered. 

The  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management  program  is  accredited 
by  the  National  Council  on  Accreditation  of  the  National  Recreation  and 
Parks  Association  in  conjunction  with  the  Council  on  Postsecondary  Accred- 
itation and  has  received  a  commendation  for  Excellence  from  the  South 
Carolina  Commission  on  Higher  Education. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

BIOL  103  Genera]  Biology  I _ _ 3  BIOL  104  General  Biology  II 3 

BIOL  105  General  Bidogy  Lab.  I „ 1  BIOL  106  General  Biology  Lab.  11 1 

ENGL  101  Compodjtion  I 3  ENGL  102  Composibon  II _ _ 3 

PRTM  101  Intro,  to  Leisure  Services. 3  PRTM  203  Personal  and  Com.  Health. 3 

Histtiy  Requirementl. 3  PRTM  205  Leisure  Programs  1 3 

Mathematics  Requirementl 3  Mathematics  Requirement! 3 

17  " 17 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

CP  SC  120  Intro,  to  Info.  Proc.  Systems. 3       ECON  200  Economics  ConceptsS 3 

PRTM  102  Issues  in  Leisure  Services _ 3      PRTM  207  Leisure  Programs  III -.  1 

PRTM  206  Leisure  Programs  II 1       PRTM  31 1  Therapeutic  Recreation 3 

PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology „ 3      Humanities  Requirementl 3 

Literature  Requirement^ 3      Social  Science  Requirementl 3 

Sdenoe  Requirement* 4       Elective _ „ 3 

17  16 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

PRTM  308  Leadership  and  Group  PRTM  321  Recreation  Administration 3 

Processes  in  Recreation _ _ _ 3      Emphasis  Area. 8 

PRTM  330  Intro,  to  Environmental  Elective „ 4 

Interpretation _ — - 3  15 

Communication  Requirementl 3 

Emphasis  Area. „ — _6 

15 

SUMMER 

PRTM  405  Field  Training  in  Recreation 8 

SENIOR  YEAR 

PRTM  409  Meth.  of  Recreation  Research  1 3      PRTM  410  Meth.  of  Recreation  Research  II 3 

Emphasis  Area. „ ~9      Emphasis  Area. 9 

" 15  15 

135  Total  Semester  Hours 

iSee  General  Education  Requirements. 

2ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209. 

3The  student  may  take  ECON  211  and  212  with  3  (of  the  6)  credits  allocated  to  electives. 

^Laboratory  science  courses.  (See  adviser.) 
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COLLEGE  OF  LffiERAL  ARTS 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  in  addition  to  its  eight  majors  leading  to  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  graduate  degree  programs  in  English,  History, 
and  Applied  Psychology,  also  contributes  nearly  all  the  instruction  at  the 
University  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences.  Unique  among  the  Col- 
lege's eight  departments  is  the  Department  of  Performing  Arts,  which,  al- 
though it  offers  no  major  curricula,  provides  indepth  instruction  in  the  disci- 
pHnes  of  Music,  Speech,  and  Theatre.  The  Department  of  Performing  Arts 
also  sponsors  a  variety  of  student  activities,  including  programs  in  instru- 
mental music,  choral  music,  theatre,  and  debate. 


BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  CURRICULUM 

The  curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  students  who  desire  a  broad  general  education,  with  emphasis 
upon  the  humanities  and  the  social  sciences,  as  a  preparation  for  intelligent 
citizenship,  for  general  commercial  and  industrial  life,  for  government  ser- 
vice, and  for  teaching.  This  curriculum  also  provides  excellent  background 
for  the  study  of  law,  journalism,  and  medicine. 

As  soon  as  feasible  and  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year,  the 
student  seeking  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  will  select  a  major  and  a  minor 
field  of  concentration  from  the  following  areas  (or  a  double  major  from  the 
list  of  possible  majors)i: 


Msyors 

English 
History 

Language  and  Inter- 
national Tradei 
Modem  Languages 
Philosophy 
Political  Science 
Psychology 
Sociology 


Minors2 

Accounting 
Biological  Sciences 
Chemistry 
Cluster  Minor 
Communications 
Computer  Science 
Economics 
English 

Environmental  Science 
Fine  Arts 
Forest  Products 
Forest  Resource 

Management 
Geography 
Geology 
History 

International  Politics 
Marketing 


Mathematical  Sciences 

Modern  Languages 

Music 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Political  Science 

Psychology 

Religion 

Science  and  Technology 

in  Society 
Sociology 
Spanish-American 

Area  Studies 
Speech 
Theatre 

Women's  Studies 
Writing 


To  achieve  depth  as  well  as  breadth  in  his/her  educational  experience,  a 
student  selects  a  major  concentration  consisting  of  at  least  24  semester  hours 
from  courses  above  the  sophomore  level.  A  student  also  chooses  a  minor  con- 


^Th*  Language  and  International  Trade  major  does  not  require  a  minor  and  may  not  be  used  in  the  double  mmiar 
program. 
3See  pagM  54-59  for  a  deecription  of  course  requiremenU  for  minors. 
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centration  consisting  of  at  least  15  additional  semester  hours.  Courses  satis- 
fying the  student's  major  concentration  may  not  also  be  included  in  the  mi- 
nor. The  minor  field  of  study  may  be  selected  from  the  approved  list  of  mi- 
nors within  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  of  minors  outside  the  College.  A 
second  major  concentration  (a  double  major)  may  substitute  for  the  minor, 
provided  all  requirements  are  fulfilled  for  each  major.  This  applies  equally  to 
a  second  major  in  a  BA  field  outside  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  such  as  in  the 
Colleges  of  Architecture,  Commerce  and  Industry,  Education,  and  Sciences. 

The  total  number  of  semester  credits  required  for  the  degree  is  130,  except 
for  Language  and  International  Trade,  which  requires  133.  Of  these,  at  least 
12  credits  must  be  earned  in  humanities  courses  numbered  300  or  higher 
(MUSIC  210  and  THEA  210  excepted)  and  at  least  12  credits  in  social 
science  courses  numbered  300  or  higher.  The  humanities  are  for  this  pur- 
pose considered  to  include  art  and  architectural  history,  English  (except  304, 
312,  314,  316,  331,  333,  334,  335,  392,  485,  490),  languages,  music,  philoso- 
phy, religion,  speech  (except  364),  theatre  (except  377),  and  women's  studies, 
as  well  as  courses  entitled  humanities;  the  social  sciences  are  here  considered 
to  include  anthropology,  economics,  geography,  history,  political  science,  psy- 
chology, and  sociology. 

Students  in  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  program  who  expect  to  teach  in  the  public 
schools  may  elect  education  courses  required  for  teaching  certificates  by  the 
South  Carolina  State  Department  of  Education.  Such  courses  are  to  be  ap- 
proved by  their  own  department  advisers. 

BASIC  CURRICULUM 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

ENGL  101  Composition  I _ ..._ 3  ENGL  102  Composition  II 3 

HIST  172  Western  Civibzation. 3  HIST  173  Western  Qvilization ™ 3 

MTHSC  101  Finite  Probabibtyl „ 3  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Math.  Analysisl 3 

Foreign  Language 4  Same  Foreign  Language 4 

Physical  or  Biological  Science  Requirements 4  Physical  or  Biological  Science  Requirements 4 

17  17 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Same  Foreign  Language „ „ 3      Same  Foreign  Language 3 

Literature  Requirements 3      Literature  Requirements 3 

Elective „ 12       Elective „ „ _...„ 10 

18  16 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Composition  and  Speaking  Ski]ls4 3      Appbed  Science  Requirement4 3 

Major  and  Minor  Areas 9      Major  and  Minor  Areas 12 

Elective „ ._ „ 3  15 

15 

SENIOR  YEAR 


Major  and  Minor  Areas 9      Major  and  Minor  Areas _ 9 

Elective - 8      Elective 6 

17  15 

130  Total  Semester  Hours 

IStudents  may  pursue  alternate  sequences  such  as  the  following:  MTHSC  101  and  106  or  203;  102  and  207;  or  106  and 
108,  207,  210,  301,  308.  Sociology  majors  must  take  either  MTHSC  101  and  203  or  106  and  301. 

2A  two-semester  sequence  of  the  same  physical  or  biological  science  (astronomy,  biology,  chemistry,  geology,  or 
physics)  totaling  at  least  8  semester  credits,  including  the  appropriate  laboratory  course. 

3ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209. 

■♦See  General  Education  Requirements. 
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MAJOR  CURRICULA  IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

ENGLISH 

The  purposes  of  a  major  in  English  are  to  help  students  acquire  an  under- 
standing of  our  literary  heritage;  develop  an  appreciation  and  practical 
knowledge  of  the  modes  of  literary  expression,  research,  and  criticism;  im- 
prove their  ability  to  write  effectively  and  intelligently;  gain  insights  into  lit- 
erature as  a  humane  study;  and  prepare  for  advanced  work  in  English  lan- 
guage, literature,  and  related  disciplines. 

The  program  of  study  for  a  major  concentration  in  English  consists  of 
courses  stipulated  in  the  basic  curriculumi  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  25 
semester  credits  of  English,  arranged  as  follows: 

Group  I  ENGL  190  and  411. 

Group  II  Three  credits  from  ENGL  405,  4(f7,  408,  409,  410,  412,  413,  414. 

Group  III  Three  credits  from  ENGL  406,  415,  416,  417,  418. 

Group  IV  Three  credits  from  ENGL  422,  423,  424,  425. 

Group  V  Three  credits  from  ENGL  300,  400,  401,  435,  491,  492. 

Group  VI  Nine  additional  credits  from  300-  and  400-level  courses,  at  least 
6  credits  from  the  400  level. 2 

The  department  requires  proficiency  in  composition  for  all  of  its  majors 
and  minors.  English  majors  or  minors  with  writing  problems  must  over- 
come them  in  the  Writing  Laboratory. 

English  majors  must  complete  one  of  the  following  sequences  of  courses: 
HIST  361,  363;  316,  361;  316,  363;  or  316,  365. 

English  majors  must  also  fulfill  a  requirement  in  philosophy  or  religious 
studies  by  completing  one  of  the  following  courses:  PHIL  101,  102,  103,  REL 
101. 

English  majors  must  fulfill  a  fine  arts  requirement  by  completing  one  of 
the  following  courses:  A  A  H  101,  210,  ENGL  357,  HUM  301,  302,  306, 
MUSIC  210,  311,315,  316,  THEA  210. 

Electives  are  added  as  necessary  to  meet  the  minimum  number  of  130 
credits  for  graduation. 

^The  Department  suggests  that  English  majors  take  ENGL  203  and  204  or  207  and  208  to  satisfy  the  sophomore 

literature  requirement. 
2No  course  may  be  used  toward  the  satisfaction  of  both  major  and  minor  requirements. 

DEPARTMENTAL  OFFERINGS 

Because  the  English  Department  houses  disciplines  and  courses  often  given 
separate  departmental  and  course  identity  elsewhere,  the  following  list  of  of- 
ferings will  indicate  the  range  and  types  of  subjects  bearing  an  English  num- 
ber in  this  catalog  and  in  schedule  booklets. 

To  find  descriptions  for  all  of  the  courses  listed  below,  turn  to  page  240. 
Freshman  English  ENGL  100, 101,  HlOl,  102,  H102. 

Sophomore  Literature  ENGL  202,  H202,  203,  H203,  204,  H204,  205,  H205, 
206,  H206,  207,  208,  209. 

Literature  ENGL  353,  356,  385,  386,  403,  404,  405,  406,  407,  408.  409,  410, 
411,  412,  413,  414,  415,  416,  417,  418,  422,  423,  424,  425,  426,  430,  431.  432, 
435, 436.  437.  455. 
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Advanced  Writing    ENGL  304,  312,  314,  345,  346,  392,  445,  446,  485,  490, 

THEA  (ENGL)  347,  447. 

Unguistics  ENGL  111,  217,  300,  400, 401. 

Journalism  ENGL  231,  331,  333,  334,  335. 

Special  Topics  ENGL  350, 351, 355, 357. 

HISTORY 

The  recommended  program  of  study  consists  of  the  required  courses  in  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  curriculum  and  30  additional  credits  in  history,  including  at 
least  two  courses  at  the  400  level,  selected  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  a 
departmental  adviser  and  arranged  to  suit  the  academic  interests  of  the  stu- 
dent. Additional  electives  are  added  as  needed  to  meet  the  minimum  of  130 
semester  credits  required  for  graduation. 

Prelaw  students  majoring  in  History  should  consult  the  departmental  ad- 
viser for  prelaw  for  a  recommended  program. 

LANGUAGE  AND  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  program  in  Language  and  International  Trade, 
combines  foreign  languages  and  international  trade.  Students  choose  one 
language  (French,  German,  or  Spanish)  and  one  professional  option  (Agri- 
culture, Forest  Products,  International  Trade,  Textiles,  and  Tourism). 

A  summer  internship  between  the  junior  and  senior  years  gives  students 
the  opportunity  to  apply  classroom  learning  to  a  business/industrial  work 
environment.  Language  and  International  Trade  majors  are  also  encour- 
aged to  participate  in  Study  Abroad  programs  in  order  to  increase  their  lan- 
guage proficiency. 

Students  should  confer  with  the  Language  and  International  Trade  direc- 
tor for  specific  course  requirements  involving  the  various  language  options 
and  the  chosen  professional  concentration. 

The  133  semester-hour  curriculum,  which  includes  at  least  24  hours  at 
the  300-400  level  in  the  language  track  and  also  in  the  professional  concen- 
tration, is  outlined  below. 

The  language  component  emphasizes  speaking  and  writing  skills,  culture, 
civilization,  and  business/technical  languages.  Students  are  required  to  take 
the  courses  listed  under  one  of  the  following  languages: 

French  102,  201,  202,  305,  307  or  308,  411,  416,  plus  9  credits  of  French 
courses  at  the  300-400  level  as  specified  on  the  departmental  advising  sheets; 
L&IT  127;  and  L&IT  400  or  401. 

German  102,  201,  202  or  251,  305,  308  or  309  or  413,  316,  411,  416,  plus  9 
credits  of  German  courses  at  the  300-400  level  as  specified  on  the  depart- 
mental advising  sheets;  L&IT  127;  and  L&IT  400  or  401. 
Spanish  102,  201,  202,  305,  307  or  308  or  435,  316,  411,  416,  plus  9  credits  of 
Spanish  courses  at  the  300-400  level  as  specified  on  the  departmental  advis- 
ing sheets;  L&IT  127;  and  L&IT  400  or  401. 

The  professional  component  emphasizes  international  marketing  in  areas 
important  to  the  economy  of  the  state  and  the  nation.  Students  are  required 
to  take  the  courses  listed  under  one  of  the  following  professional  options: 
Agriculture  AG  EC  202,  309,  319,  420,  452,  AGRIC  301,  401,  ECON  211,  310 
or  412,  ENGL  316,  MKT  301,  427. 
Forest  Products  ECON  211, 301  or  412,  ENGL  316,  FOR  311,  324,  419,  420, 
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422,  MKT  301,  427. 

International  Trade   ACCT  203,  ECON  211,  310  or  412,  ENGL  316,  FIN 
306,  LAW  322,  MGT  301,  418,  424,  MKT  301,  427,  MTHSC  301. 
Textiles  ECON  211,  310  or  412,  ENGL  316,  MKT  301,  423,  427,  TEXT  308, 
314,322,460,472. 

Tourism  ECON  211,  310  or  412,  ENGL  316,  MKT  301,  423,  427,  PRTM 
342,  343,  444,  447,  plus  3  additional  credits  in  parks,  recreation,  and  tourism 
management  at  the  300-400  level,  approved  by  the  Language  and  Interna- 
tional Trade  director,  preferably  PRTM  401  or  441  or  443. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES 

A  student  may  elect  a  major  concentration  in  a  single  language,  a  double 
major  in  two  languages,  or  a  double  major  combining  a  language  major  with 
a  Bachelor  of  Arts  major  outside  the  department.  All  Modern  Language 
majors  will  choose  one  of  the  following  options: 

Option  A  Designed  to  prepare  the  student  to  continue  education  in  graduate 
school  or  to  provide  background  for  other  professional  language  careers,  Op- 
tion A  requires  the  courses  specified  below  plus  3  credits  in  history  at  the  300- 
400  level,  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Lan- 
guages. 

Option  B  Designed  to  prepare  for  teaching  in  secondary  schools.  Option  B  re- 
quires the  courses  specified  below  plus  coursework  in  education  to  meet  cer- 
tification requirements. 

Option  C  Option  C  is  designed  to  prepare  for  a  career  in  business.  Modem 
Language  majors  seeking  employment  with  multinational  firms  in  the 
United  States  and  overseas,  or  pursuing  graduate  degrees  in  international 
business  studies,  economics,  or  agricultural  economics  may  have  one  of  the 
following: 

a)  A  double  major  with  Economics. 

b)  A  Cluster  minor  in  Administration. 

c)  A  minor  in  Accounting  or  Spanish-American  Area  Studies. 

Option  D  Option  D  is  designed  to  permit  students  to  obtain  a  double  major  by 
combining  either  French,  German  or  Spanish  with  any  other  major  in  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  or  with  any  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  program  in  the 
University.  All  requirements  for  each  major  must  be  fulfilled. 

All  Modem  Language  majors  must  complete  the  stipulated  courses  in  the 
basic  Bachelor  of  Arts  curriculum. 

French  All  options  require  FR  205  and  309  plus  24  additional  credits  in 
French  at  the  300-400  level  appropriate  to  the  option  and  approved  by  the 
head  of  the  department.  Option  A  requires  6  credits  of  400-level  literature 
courses,  and  Options  B  and  C  require  6  credits  in  literature  courses,  of  which 
3  credits  must  be  at  the  400  level. 

German   All  options  require  24  credits  in  German  at  the  300-400  level  ap- 
propriate to  the  option  and  approved  by  the  head  of  the  department. 
Spanish  All  options  require  30  credits  at  the  300-400  levels,  of  which  9  hours 
must  be  at  the  400  level.  A  minimum  of  6  hours  of  literature,  including  one 
course  at  the  400  level,  is  also  required. 

Department  requirements  for  all  options,  including  Language  and  Inter- 
national Trade:  3  credits  from  art  and  architectural  history,  music,  or  thea- 
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tre  (practica  with  approval  of  department  head). 

PHILOSOPHY 

The  recommended  course  of  study  will  consist  of  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  curric- 
ulum, one  philosophy  course  at  the  100  level  (PHIL  101,  102  or  103),  both 
PHIL  315  and  316,  and  24  additional  credits  in  philosophy  courses  num- 
bered 300  or  higher,  including  at  least  one  3-credit  course  at  the  400  level,  se- 
lected with  the  advice  and  consent  of  a  departmental  adviser  and  arranged 
to  suit  the  academic  interests  of  the  student.  REL  309  may  be  counted  to- 
ward the  major.  Additional  electives  are  added  as  needed  to  meet  the  mini- 
mum of  130  semester  credits  required  for  graduation. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

The  requirements  for  a  major  in  Political  Science  consist  of  the  required  PC 

SC  101,  103  or  105,  341;  plus  at  least  21  additional  semester  hours  of  political 

science  at  the  300  or  400  level,  including  at  least  one  course  from  four  of  the 

following  five  fields: 

American  Government  PC  SC  403,  405,  432,  442. 

Comparative  PoHtics  PO  SC  371,  373,  471,  475,  476. 

International  Relations  PO  SC  361,  428,  462,  463,  465. 

Political  Theory  PO  SC  351,  352,  453. 

Public  Policy  and  Public  Administration  PO  SC  302,  321,  422. 

The  student's  elective  hours  in  political  science  are  chosen  with  the  con- 
sent and  advice  of  the  departmental  adviser  to  ensure  an  appropriate  bal- 
ance of  breadth  and  specialization  within  the  field  of  political  science.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  courses  listed  above,  the  department  offers  a  wide  range  of 
specialized  courses  in  each  of  the  subfields  of  the  Political  Science  discipline, 
including: 

American  Government  PO  SC  408,  409,  433,  434,  435,  443,  448,  454. 
International  Relations/Comparative  Politics  PO  SC  379,  468,  472,  476. 
Public  Policy  and  Public  Administration  PO  SC  423,  425,  427. 
Other  Courses  PO  SC  310,  311,  312,  457,  482. 

Note:  No  more  than  3  hours  credit  from  PO  SC  310,  311,  or  312  may  be  apphed  to  the  requirements  for  a  Pohtical 
Science  mtyor. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

The  recommended  program  of  study  for  a  major  concentration  in  Psycholo- 
gy, consists  of  the  required  courses  in  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  curriculum; 
PSYCH  201,  210,  310;  and  24  additional  credits  in  psychology,  including  at 
least  one,  one-hour  laboratory  course  and  two  courses  at  the  400  level  and 
selected  as  follows. 

At  least  one  course  from  each  of  the  following  groups  and  8  additional 
credits  at  the  300-400  level. 

Group  I  PSYCH  320,  422,  424. 

Group  II  PSYCH  330,  333,  415. 

Group  III  PSYCH  340,  343,  345. 

Group  IV  PSYCH  352,  355,  364. 

Group  V  PSYCH  370,  471,  483. 
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It  is  recommended  that  Psychology  majors  Uke  MTHSC  101,  203,  or  106, 
108.  ZOOL  470  may  be  included  in  lieu  of  one  300-  or  400-level  elective  psy- 
chology course. 

SOCIOLOGY 

The  Sociology  major  consists  of  the  required  courses  in  the  Bachelor  of  ArLs 
curriculum  (Sociology  majors  must  take  MTHSC  101  and  203  or  106  and 
301),  SOC  201,  404.  either  460  or  461,  SOC  (R  S)  303,  and  21  credits  from 
one  of  the  following  concentrations: 

General  Sociology  One  course  from  each  of  the  following  pairs:  SOC  311  or 
432,  330  or  331,  350  or  351;  and  12  credits  from  among  all  courses  offered  in 
sociology  or  anthropology  not  already  taken  to  fulfill  requirements. 
Social  Services  Sociology  SOC  380,  382.  SOC  (R  S)  495.  one  course  from 
among  SOC  392,  394.  395,  480,  481;  and  9  credits  from  among  all  courses  of- 
fered in  sociology  and  anthropology  not  already  taken  to  fulfill  requirements, 
including  PSYCH  488. 

Criminal  Justice  Sociology  SOC  390.  either  392  or  393.  one  course  from 
among  SOC  391.  395,  HIST  496.  PO  SC  434.  435;  and  12  credits  from  among 
all  courses  offered  in  sociology  and  anthropology  not  already  taken  to  fulfill 
requirements.  SOC  (R  S)  495  is  recommended. 

Community  and  Population  Studies — Offered  jointly  with  Rural  Sociology 
(A)  Twelve  hours  from  among  C  R  P  411.  SOC  (R  S)  359,  371.  401,  471;  (B) 
Nine  hours  from  among  C  R  P  415,  472,  473.  CRD  357,  CRD  (AG  EC)  411. 
412,  MTHSC  301,  SOC  330,  331,  430,  SOC  (R  S)  403,  and  the  one  three-hour 
course  not  used  to  satisfy  requirement  A  above.  (R  S  301  may  be  substituted 
for  SOC  201  by  Community  and  Rural  Development  majors.) 

At  least  9  of  the  total  credits  in  the  major  must  be  400-level  sociology  and/ 
or  rural  sociology  courses.  Additional  electives  are  added  as  needed  to  meet 
the  minimum  of  130  credits  required  for  graduation. 

COURSES  NOT  APPROVED  FOR  GRADUATION  CREDIT 
IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

Students  majoring  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  arc  not  permitted  to  use 
ENGL  100,  MTHSC  115.  116.  215,  216  as  credit  toward  the  number  of  cred- 
its needed  for  graduation. 
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COLLEGE  OF  NURSING 

Clemson  University  College  of  Nursing  provides  baccalaureate  and  mas- 
ter's degree  programs  to  prepare  for  careers  in  nursing.  Opportunities  with- 
in the  College  of  Nursing  and  elsewhere  in  the  University  combine  to  pro- 
vide a  setting  which  enables  students  to  fulfill  a  wide  range  of  educational 
objectives.  Each  student  enrolled  in  nursing  is  encouraged  to  recognize  these 
opportunities  and  partake  of  them. 

The  four-year  program  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing  is 
designed  to  prepare  students  for  the  practice  of  professional  nursing  in  a  va- 
riety of  settings,  such  as  hospitals,  industry,  clinics,  and  public  health  agen- 
cies. This  curriculum  provides  an  unlimited  opportunity  for  men  and  wom- 
en to  attain  sound  preparation  for  professional  nursing  and  a  foundation  for 
graduate  study  in  nursing.  During  the  first  two  years,  emphasis  is  upon  lib- 
eral arts  and  basic  science  courses  arranged  sequentially  to  provide  a  foun- 
dation for  the  nursing  major.  In  junior  and  senior  years  the  emphasis  is 
upon  the  study  of  nursing.  However,  throughout  the  entire  program,  stu- 
dents are  encouraged  to  enroll  in  courses  outside  their  majors  which  can  be 
taken  simultaneously  with  the  study  of  nursing.  Nursing  courses  are  inte- 
grated through  all  years  of  the  curriculum.  Clinical  nursing  experiences, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  College  of  Nursing  faculty,  take  place  with  clients 
in  multiple  hospitals,  clinics,  and  other  health  agencies.  These  community 
resources  enable  students  of  nursing  to  enjoy  a  variety  of  clinical  facilities 
and  assist  faculty  to  provide  quality  clinical  instruction.  Students  are  respon- 
sible for  their  own  transportation  to  all  off-campus  clinical  laboratory  exper- 
iences. 

The  RN/BS/MS  curriculum  offers  an  individualized  study  option  for  reg- 
istered nurses  who  desire  advanced  education  in  nursing.  Credits  may  be 
earned  through  an  accelerated  program  of  study,  combining  transfer  credits 
for  selected  courses  from  any  accredited  institution  of  higher  learning,  credit 
by  examination  for  previously  completed  nursing  courses,  and  enrollment  in 
courses  at  Clemson  University. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

To  facilitate  admission  of  students  who  can  achieve  at  an  appropriate  level  in 
the  program,  admission  is  selective.  Consideration  is  given  to  performance  in 
secondary  school  and  on  the  College  Board  Examination  (SAT).  Those  seek- 
ing admission  are  advised  to  apply  to  the  University  early  in  the  fall  of  the 
senior  year  in  high  school. 

OTHER  REQUIREMENTS 

All  students  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Nursing  are  required  to  carry 
throughout  the  period  of  clinical  laboratory  assignments  a  current  and  valid 
student  nurse's  professional  liability  insurance  policy  with  minimum  limits 
of  liability  of  $1,000,000  per  occurrence  and  $3,000,000  in  aggregate  and 
provide  documentation  thereof  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Nursing.  No 
student  may  participate  in  clinical  learning  activities  without  this  insurance 
coverage. 
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BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  NURSING 

FRESHMAN  YFL\R 

Pint  SamMtor  SM»nd  8»m— tar 

BIOL  103  G*iwrml  Biokvy  I 3      BIOL  104  Gmtni  Biola|v  0. 

ENGL  101  CompoBtiorr- 3      ENGL  102  Compaabon  U 

NURS  130  Introductxjn  to  Nunin( —^ 1  NURS  131  Intro,  to  Communialion  I 

PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  PtychoJofy 3  H^Jth  PrartMaraJt. 

OwmMCry  Raiuinnmia „    4      80C  201  Introduction  to  Soaology 

MathHna6ci  RMjuimiwnta. 3      Qwnuay  RK^iwMntl.. — 

17  Computer  Tachnology  R«)ulrainMit3..„ 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

BIOSC  222  Human  An^omy 4  BI08C  223  Human  PhyrioJoBy.. 

MICRO  205  Introductory  Microbidocy 4  EX  ST  301  Introductory  T 

NURS  210  HMlth  AiiiiifTwnt 3  or  MTHSC  203  E1«n. 

NURS  230  Pwf«Mion«h«n  in  Nunfa^  I 2      NURS  211  Fund.  PnnapJwofNurni^ 

3  PSYCH  340  Lih  Span  D«v«lopm*nt  Piydi... 

16      see  311  Th*  Family 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


NURS  301  Nuranc  Car*  at  th« 
Chilctxanng  Family 

NURS  302  Nurai«  Car*  of  Childrm 

NURS  315  Th«  D*v»lopin(  Family  in 
th*  Community 

NURS  330  Raaaarch  m  Nurw« . 

NITTR  451  Human  Nutiitxn. — 


....4 
_...4 


NURS  303  NuTBiv  of  Adulta.. 

NURS  304  Pathophysiology  for  Haalth 

Car*  PpafMMonala... 

NURS  316  Adult  Numng  m  tha  Community- 
Humanitiea  Rgquuwiwiit* — 


NURS  401  M«>tal  H«dth  Nuranf 

NURS  402  Long-T*rm  Nurwng  Car* 

NURS  415  Commuruty  H*alth  Nurang- 
Pubbc  Sp«JDr«  RaqurariMntA 


SENIOR  YEAR 


.4  NURS403Complw(NuraingarAdulU 

.3  NURS  404  Nurnng  Management 

.  3  NURS  430  Numng  Luulcrvhip  and  Haalth  PbHcy.. 

.3 

.4 


17 


135  Tbul  S*m*«t*r  Hour* 


^l*ct  from  CH  105  and  106  or  101  and  102^12.  (8a*  advi*«r.) 

38**  pag*  56.  Mathamatica. 

'Mu«t  b*  approved  by  adviser 

4S**  pag*  60,  Humanitie* 

B8**  pag*  59,  Compoaibon  and  Speaking  Skill*. 

Notes 

1.  A  minimum  of  C  ■  required  m  nursing  cour***  numb*r*d  200  and  abov*.  Studanta  may  npeat  a  nursing  course 
one  time  only. 

2.  A  mimmum  of  C  is  required  in  the  following  saence  cour***  for  pragr**sion  to  junior  y*ar  clinical  cour***:   BIOL 
103,  104;  CH  101. 102  or  106,  106;  MICRO  205;  BIOSC  222.  223. 

3    A  minimum  gr*d*-point  ratioof  2.0  is  requirsd  for  registration  in  nursing  cour***  numb*r*d  300  and  abov*. 
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COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCES 

The  College  of  Sciences,  attuned  to  the  times  and  its  needs,  offers  ten  major 
curricula  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  These  are  Biochemis- 
try, Biological  Sciences,  Chemistry,  Computer  Information  Systems,  Com- 
puter Science,  Geology,  Mathematical  Sciences,  Medical  Technology,  Mi- 
crobiology, and  Physics. 

In  addition,  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  is  offered  with  a  major  emphasis 
in  Biological  Sciences,  Chemistry,  Computer  Science,  Geology,  Mathemati- 
cal Sciences,  and  Physics. 

Not  only  are  the  departments  in  the  College  of  Sciences  concerned  with 
their  own  programs,  but  they  work  closely  with  the  other  academic  depart- 
ments in  the  University.  This  interweaving  of  the  physical,  mathematical, 
and  biological  sciences  with  other  disciplines,  such  as  economics,  engineer- 
ing, management  and  others  allows  students  great  flexibility  £uid  responsi- 
bility in  designing  their  own  programs. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  CURRICULA 

The  curricula  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  are  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  students  who  desire  a  broad  general  education.  The  first  two 
years  are  spent  in  introductory  work  in  several  areas  in  order  to  give  the 
student  breadth  of  view.  This  background  enables  the  student  to  select  intel- 
ligently the  major  and  minor  fields  of  concentration.  The  major  areas  in  the 
College  of  Sciences  are  Biological  Sciences,  Chemistry,  Computer  Science, 
Geology,  Mathematical  Sciences,  and  Physics. 

A  student  has  a  large  degree  of  flexibility  and  responsibility  in  designing 
the  minor  area  from  any  departments  in  the  University.  All  minors  listed 
and  described  on  pages  54-59  under  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  are  approved 
for  this  program  as  well  as  any  of  the  natural  sciences  and  mathematical 
sciences.  The  courses  for  these  minors  are  to  be  selected  in  consultation  with 
the  appropriate  department.  The  minor  fields  are  as  follows: 

To  fulfill  requirements  for  a  major  concentration,  a  student  takes  24  se- 
mester hours  credit  from  courses  above  the  sophomore  level  including  or  in 
addition  to  certain  courses  specified  by  the  major  department;  the  minor 
concentration  requires  15  credits  from  courses  above  the  sophomore  level. 
In  some  major  and  minor  disciplines,  certain  prescribed  courses  at  the  soph- 
omore level  are  counted  toward  the  24  and  15  credit-hour  requirements. 

MAJOR  FIELDS  OF  CONCENTRATION 

BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Biological  Sciences  provides  a  strong  foundation  in 
biology  and  is  ideal  for  students  desiring  a  liberal  education  emphasizing  an 
interdisciplinary  approach  to  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  life  sciences. 


Note:  No  curriculum  in  the  College  of  Sciences  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  will  allow  credit  for  AG  ED  101,  ENGL  100,  MTHSC  104  or  105  to  be  used  to  satisfy  requirements 
for  graduation. 
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BIOL  no  PhndpUs  of  BMk«y  1 1... 

CH  101  OvMral  Ch«niatTy 

ENGL  101  Oompoataon  L 


Ftamgn  LangiMigi  KaqmnamBA. 


BKMC  304  Btot(«y  rfPUrtJ 

or  BI06C  306  A1(m  and  Pur«i... 
HIST  172  WMtOTTi  QvihtatMn. 


MTHSC  106  Calculu*  of  On*  VmnmtU  L- 
Fbrafn  Languag*  fUqumiMnU 


FRSSHMAN  YEAR 

nmootUammm 

6  BIOL  111  Prindp)MarBk>)i«yni.. 

4  CHlOaCwMnJOwniMtry 

t  KNGL  lOS  Compoataan  IL... 

4  fani^  Ljuifuafi  I 

16 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

.4       BKMC  302  Invwtabnu.  B»ol<«y3 

4  or  BI08C  300  V«rt»br«U  Bwit^ 

8      HBT 173  WMtom  QvihiaUon 

4      inH9ClOSC«ku)u.ofOn«V«n«««n 

S  orMTHSC301Sut  TS«i>.ndKUth.I 

3  Fonifn  Ljhi(iu 

17  lilHitoB«RaqumnMnl4„ 


.4 
.4 

.S 
.4 
S 

.S 


1«.17 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


BIOCH  210  EWfnatTMnuuy  Buxtmamtry.. 
PHYS207G«»nJPhy«»I 


ENGL  314  Tachnical  Wnur« „ 

or  SPCH  2S0  PviUk  SpMkir«- 


PHIL  325  PhiloKphy  oTSaanoa- 
PHYS20eG«MnJPhywsIL 


SENIOR  YEAR 


132  Tout! 


Hours 


IBIOL  110  mnd  111  ar*  strongiy  r«€onim«ndMl     How«v«r.  BIOL  103/105  may  (ubatituu  for  BIOL  110  and  BIOL 

104/106  may  aubatituta  for  BIOL  111:  th«  remaining  1-2  hour*  raquirad  must  b«  aabafiad  by  compUung  1-2  extra 

hour*  in  mMiar  eUctiv*  couraaa. 
^our  aamaatan  of  tha  aama  language  ara  raquirad. 

'Eight  cradiu  fVxMn  BIOSC  302.  303.  304.  305  count  towvd  tha  raquirad  24  hours  of  tha  Biological  Scianoaa  mivor. 
4ENGL  202,  203.  204.  206.  206.  207.  206.  208 
^At  U«Mt  ona  couraa  must  ba  ukan  from  aach  of  4  couraa  areas:  (1)  Ganatics  and  Evolution,  (2)  Ecology  and  Behavior, 

(3)   Development  and  Cell  Biology,  and  (4)   Phyaiolacy. 
'Minors,  in  addition  to  thoaa  listed  under  the  Bachelor  of  Arta  curricula  in  the  College  oTSaences.  may  be  arrangMl  in 

consultabon  with  a  departmental  adviaer 

CHEMISTRY 

For  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  Chemistry  requires  130  semester  hours. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


CHlOl 

CH  141  ChaiT«sCr> 

ENGL  101  Compoaoon  I 

MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  Ona  Variola  L 


_4  CHll2G*naraiChanMliyl 

_I  ENGL  102  CampoaMon  n 

-S  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  Ona  VaMialL 

-4  ModsmLaya^i 

-4 
16 


CH223OripncCh*rT«s0y6 

CH  225  Oi^rac  Chsnuacry  Ukl- 

MTHSCa06CaJ  oTSev  Vv 

PHYS  122  Riya^  -nth  CaL  I 

Lilmrtiav  RaqunmantSt 


YEAR 

CH  224  Orpwsc  C>Mnus«y6 

CH  226  Oipwac  Channsoy  LiMi. 
HIST  172  Waalam  Qvtlualxn. _ 
PHYS  221  R<yr  wtth  Cal  U 
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JUNIOR  YEAR 


CH  313  Quantitative  Analyms 

CH  317  Quantitative  AnaJyss  Lab. 


CH  331  Biywad  Chemi«tiy.. 
ENGL  314  Technical  Writing. 


HT8T 173  w^i^^rn  '^"ilirfltinn       

51 

s 

Min^                                  

3 

Ea«ctiv«                              

s 

CH332Phy«calCheTra«try..   - 

16 
SENIO 

3 

_... 3 

FUrtx* 

9 

-  SPCH  2S0  Public  Speakii«.. 


EUcthw-- 


Chemistry  RequimnHit... 
EUctivt 


6 

17 


130  Total  Samectmr  Houra 


Student*  are  encouraged  to  add  aa  an  elective  CH  206. 

2ENGL  202,  203.  204.  205.  206,  207,  208.  209. 

3CH  223,  224,  225,  226  will  count  toward  the  24  houra  of  the  Chemiatry 

^Four  semesters  of  the  same  language. 


COMPUTER  SCIENCE 


Pint  SemMtcr 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


CP  SC  101  Computer  Scjenoe  L. 

ENGL  101  Compoaitior  I 

HIST  172  Weatem  Civilization... 

MTHSC  119Inti^toDiacreteMaA 

LonguagB  RequuvTMntl... 


SMond 


CP  SC  102  Computer  Science  EL.. 

ENGL  102  Compomtion  IL 

HIST  173  Weatem  QviliMtion.... 
MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  L 


CP  SC  231  Computer  Science  IH „.. 

MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  IL. 

Language  Requirement!. 

Literature  Requirements... 
Natural  £ 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

4  CP  SC  24 1  Computer  Science  IV.. 

4  Language  Requirement! _ 

3  Literature  Requirements 

.  3  Natural  Scier»oe3 

.  4  Elective 


18 


CP  SC  360  Pferipherals  and  Pile  Deaign.. 

ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

or  SPCH  250  Public  Speaking... 

MTHSC  311  Linear  Algebra. 

Computer  Science  Requirement*... 
Minor 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

.„ 3  CP  SC  372  Intro,  to  Software  Development. 

_ 3  Computer  Science  Requirement* 

....  3  Minor 

....  3  Elective 


15 
SENIOR  YEAR 


Computer  Science  Requirement*.. 

Rne  Arts  Requirement^ 

Minor 

Restricted  ElectivB6 


..  6      Computer  Sdenoe  Requirement*.. 

..  3      Minor 

.-  3      Elective 

...3 
15 


130  Total  Semester  Hours 


^Four  semesters  of  the  same  language. 

2ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209. 

3Must  be  one  of  the  following  sequences:  BIOL  103, 104, 105,  106;  CH  101, 102  or  112;  PHYS  122,  124,  221,  223;  PHYS 

207,  208. 
4Must  include  at  least  9  credit  hours  chosen  from  CP  SC  350  and,  400-level  computer  science  courses. 
SSelect  from  MUSIC  210,  311,  Art  History  and  Architectural  History. 
^Select  from  philosophy,  anthropology  (except  251),  political  science,  HIST  198  (3  times),  300-level  English  Literature 

and  300-level  Language  Literature. 
Notes: 

1.  For  graduation,  a  candidate  for  the  BA  degree  in  Computer  Science  must  have  earned  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in  each 
computer  science  course  appUed  to  the  degree. 

2.  A  grade  of  C  or  better  must  be  earned  in  all  prerequisite  courses  before  enrolling  in  the  next  computer  science  course. 
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GEOLOGY 

For  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  Geology  requires  128  semester  hours. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First 

CH  101  Genm«l  Chmustry.... 

ENGL  101  ConpoBtion  I- 

GECH.  101  Phymcal  GMlogy 


GEOL  103  RiyBcal  GwJogy  Ub 

MTHSC  102  Introduction  to  Math.  AnaJyna... 
or  MTHSC  106  Calculu*  of  On«  Var.  L 


Second  Sein«ct«r 

._.. 4       CH  102  or  112  G«n«id  Chemiitry 

3      ENGL  102  CompoBtion  II 

3       GEOL  102  Hirtflfical  Gw>logy 

1       GEOL  104  Hi«toncd  Geology  Lab. 

3      MTHSC  101  Finite  ProbebiUty 

.„ 4  or  MTHSC  108  Calcului  of  One  Var.  H.. 

14-16          or  MTHSC  207  MulUvariabU  Calculus.. 
Elective „„ __ 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


. 4 

.- 3 

„- S 

1 

3 

4 

.. 3 

8 

1718 


HIST  172  WMtem  Civihiation._ 
LiteratuTB  Requimnentl. 


ENGL  314  Technical  Writir«.. 
GEOL  306  Mineralogy-.. 
Geology  RequirHnent*. — 
tAnar — 


Elective 


GEOL  402  Structural  Geology.. 

Geology  Requiranent* 

Minor 


.- 3      HIST  1 73  Weetem  Qvibiation. „.  3 

3       Humanitaee  Requirement 3 

4      Modem  LBngi««e2 4 

6      SdanceRequiienMntS. 3 

16      Elective 3 

16 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

3       GEOL  309  Petrology 3 

3       Geology  Requii«inent2l„ _ 3 

..„ 3       Minor 3 

3      Modem  Langue^eS 3 

3       Elective 6 

2  17 

17 

SENIOR  YEAR 

3       GEOL  404  Economic  Geology „ 3 

— 3      Geology  Reqiniementi _ „ 3 

6      Minor 3 

^5  16 

128  ToUl  Semester  Hours 


lENGL  202,  203.  204.  205.  206.  207.  208.  209. 

2Two  years  of  the  same  language  are  required. 

^Select  from  BIOL  103.  CP  SC  110, 120,  EX  ST  301,  PHYS  122.  207. 

^Select  from  any  300-  or  400-level  geology  course  not  required  in  the  curriculum. 


MATHEMATICAL  SCIENCES 

For  a  major  concentration  a  recommended  program  of  study  is  shown  be- 
low, with  130  semester  hours  required  for  graduation. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semeeter 


Second  Semeeter 


CP  SC  110  Elem.  Comp. 

ENGL  101  Composition  I 

HIST  172  Western  Qviliiation 


MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  VanaUa  L- 

Fonsgn  Langua^l 


.  3       ECCW  200  Econonuc  Concepts. 

.3  or  ECON  211  Principles  of  Microecononika.. 

.  3      ENGL  102  CompoBitJon  IL. _ 

.4       MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Vanablen 

-4       MTHSC  129  Prob  Solving  in  Disc.  Math 

17      FoTi^  Languaiil — ... 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


MTH«r  9nfi  r-i  v.<?.u-r«i  v-r                     

d. 

^4TH<^  7»^  IntT^  t<o  Mathematical  fMtiwm                       i 

Vnrmtrn\invr^ 

$ 

I/Or^t<ii^1Raq>imTm<*, 

* 

4 

MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ord.  Diff.  Eqia. 
MTHSC  311  Unsar  Algebra. 


Nabni  Seianoe  Raqiiiemsna- 


3 

.„..  3 
3 

—  4 
.__3 

4 

17 


154  Programs  and  Degrees 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

A  A  H  210  Intro,  to  Art  and  Archit«:tui» 3  HIST  173  We«t«m  avihx«t>on „ 3 

or  MUSIC  210  Mu«c  Appr^ation. 3  MTHSC  401  Statiaticsl  Methodology .„ _ 3 

ENGL  314  Technica]  Wnting _ 3  MTHSC  412  Intra  to  Mod.  Alg 3 

or  SPCH  250  Public  Speaking 3  Minor 3 

MTHSC  400  Theory  of  Probdbibty 3  Sodal  Somn  R«iuiT«nMntS „ 3 

Minor 3  B*cti\« 2 

Sodal  Same*  lUquiranMntS 3  17 

ESMtivv 2 

17 

SENIOR  YEAR 

MTHSC  440  Linear  Programming 3       MTHSC  454  Adv.  Cafculua  II 3 

or  MTHSC  450  Intro,  to  Math.  Modda. 3  or  MTHSC  464  Math.  Analyst  U 3 

MTHSC  453  Advance  Calculiu  I 3       HunwnitiM  RM)uirMnmt3 „ 3 

or  MinSC  463  Math.  Analyu  I 3       MathMnatical  Saanoaa  Rw}uimn*nt« 3 

Minor 6       Minor 3 

_^  ^^ 

130  Tout  S«mMt«-  Houra 

^Four  MmMt«ri  of  th«  aam*  language. 

2ENGL  202.  203.  204.  205.  206.  207.  208,  209. 

^Mutt  b«  approved  by  adviser. 

^Select  from  300-  and  400-level  mathematical  science  coureee  with  approval  of  adviser. 

Notea: 

1.  For  graduation,  a  candidate  for  the  BA  degree  in  Mathematical  Soencee  will  be  required  to  have  a  2.0  or  higher  cu- 
mulative grade-point  ratio  in  all  required  courses  taught  by  the  Mathematical  Sciences  Department  including  approved 
mathematical  sciences  electives  and  option  courses. 

2.  A  grade  of  C  or  better  must  be  earned  in  all  prerequisite  courses  before  enrolling  in  the  next  mathematical  science 


PHYSICS 

For  a  major  concentration  a  recommended  program  of  study  is  shown  be- 
low, with  129  semester  hours  required  for  graduation. 

The  BA  in  Physics  program  is  ideal  for  students  interested  in  acquiring  a 
broad-based  liberal  education  that  includes  a  strong  and  solid  understanding 
of  science. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Pint  Semeatar  Second  Semester 

CH  101  General  Chemistiy 4  CH  1 12  General  Chemistiy 4 

ENGL  101  CompositJon  I 3  ENGL  102  Compoeitjon  IL....- 3 

mST  172  Western  Qvibzationl. 3  HIST  173  We«em  avibaUionl 3 

MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I „..4  MTOSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  U 4 

PHYS  101  Current  Topics  in  Modem  Fhysica. „ 1  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Cal.  I- 3 

15  PHYS  124  Physics  Lab.  L - 1 

18 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Sev.  Var „ 4  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ord.  Diff.  Equa. 4 

PHYS  221  Physics  with  Cal.  II 3  PHYS  222  Physics  with  Cal.  UL 3 

PHYS  223  Physics  Lab.  IL 1  PHYS  224  Physics  Lab.  m. 1 

Literature  Requirement^ 3  Litarature  Requiiwnentg 3 

Modern  Languagel 4  Modem  Language! 4 

Elective 1  15 

16 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

E  C  E  (PHYS)  340  Electromagnetics  1 2  E  C  E  (PHYS)  341  Electrom^netics  II 2 

PHYS  321  Mechanics  L 3  PHYS  322  Mechanics  IL 3 

En^h  (as  appraved)3 3  Humanities  Requirement4 3 

Humanities  Requirements ^ 3  Minor — »— —  3 

Minor 3  Modan  Lar^uagel „ 3 

Modem  Languagel 3  EledivB 3 

17  17 


Sciences  155 


SENIOR  YEAR 

PHYS456Qu«»UnnP»«yrteiI S  Minor-  9 

Nfinor 6  nyikaimmnm^  ,  1 

P^ycalMMBrowrfy 4  SocW  SdHMa  HiqtinnMnM S 

-        -         - t  BmMw « 


1<  16 

129  Total  SvmMUr  Houra 

^Mcxfem  Languag*  may  b*  taken  bafor*  hiatory. 

3ENGL  202,  203.  204.  205.  206.  207.  208.  209 

SS*l*ct  (Vom  approvad  English  courwa  in  advancad  writing  or  public  apaaking. 

*S—  Ganaral  Education  RaquiramanU. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  CURRICULA 
BIOCHEMISTRY 

Biochemistry  is  the  study  of  the  molecular  basis  of  life.  In  order  to 
comprehend  current  biochemical  information  and  to  make  future 
contributions  to  our  molecular  understanding  of  life  processes,  the  student 
must  obtain  a  broad  background  in  biology  and  a  firm  foundation  in 
chemistry,  mathematics,  and  physics;  the  biochemistry  curriculum  is  built 
upon  this  concept. 

The  program  provides  an  excellent  educational  background  for 
professional  school  (e.g.,  medicine,  dentistry,  or  veterinary  medicine)  and 
graduate  school  in  biochemistry,  molecular  biology,  or  another  biological 
science  discipline. 

The  graduate  will  find  employment  opportunities  in  the  research  and  ser- 
vice programs  of  universities,  medical  schools,  hospitals,  research  institutes, 
and  industrial  and  government  laboratories. 

FRBSHMAN  YEAR 

Firat  iammmmtmr  Saoond  Samaatar 

BIOLllOPnnapleaofBiokfyL 5      BIOL  111  PnnaplaaoTBiolagyll 6 

CH  10 1  Ganaral  Chanuatry 4      CH  1 12  Ganaml  Chamiatiy _ _ 4 

ENGL  101  Compoatwn  I 3      ENGL  102  Coenpoation  0. 3 

IITH9C106CalculuaarOnaVariaUaI 4      MTH9C  lOSCakuluaoTOna  VariaUall 4 

1«  1« 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

CH  223  Oi«mk  Chamiatiy 3  BlOai  30 1  General  Biochemialjy 3 

CH227  0rpn»cChanaatryLiJai.l. m 1  CH  224  Orpmic  Ch«*nwtr> 3 

MICRO  306  Ganaral  MkrofaM)c«y 4  CH228  0rgarocCh»mj«try  Lab.1 I 

MTH9C206CaWuluaofSav.V» 4  PHYS  221  F^y«c  with  Cal.  11 3 

PHYS  122  Phy«»  with  CklL 3  Pm^S  223  Phyac  Lab.  D- 


PHYS 124  F^iyacs  Lab.  I ■  1       Litaratur*  R»rn.».»»<2  f 

16      Sooal  Soanca  RaquirmMfil 3 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


BIOCH  431  Phya  Approach  to  BrachamiMry. 
BIOCH  433  Ganaral  Btochanuatry  Lab.  L- 
CH  330  Introductton  to  Ffiyacal  ChamiMyl. 
AfifWDMwi  ilH|imnwiH ■■■■, 


BIOCH  491  Spacial  Plrabiama  in  Btochamwlry 

CH  313  QuanWaova  AiwiyaM. 

CH  317  Quanbtatnw  Anahraa  i^** 


ENGL  314  TMmcal  Wntii« 

or  SPCH  260  PkAbc  SpMibi«. 


156  Programs  and  Degrees 


ICH  225  may  be  subetituted  for  CH  227,  and  CH  226  may  substitute  for  CH  228.  In  both  cases,  the  additional  hour  of 
credit  counts  toward  a  science  elective. 

2ENGL  202,  203,  204.  205,  206,  207,  208,  209. 

3CH  331  can  be  substituted. 

*At  least  12  hours  must  be  selected  from  the  humanities  and/or  social  sciences  (Sections  D2  and  El  of  the  General 
Education  Requirements).  A  one-year  sequence  from  the  following  is  strongly  recommended:  FR  101/102,  GER 
101/102,  RUSS  101/102. 

^Science  Requirement  can  be  selected  from  biological  sciences,  botany,  chemistry,  computer  science,  genetics,  mathe- 
matics, microbiology,  physics,  plant  pathology,  loology,  or  as  approved  by  the  adviser  in  consultation  with  the  bio- 
chemistry faculty. 

BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

Biology  encompasses  the  broad  spectrum  of  the  modem  life  sciences,  includ- 
ing the  study  of  all  aspects  of  life  from  the  structure  and  function  of  the 
whole  organism  down  to  the  subcellular  levels  and  up  through  the  interac- 
tions of  organisms  to  the  integrated  existence  of  life  on  the  entire  planet.  De- 
scriptive, structural,  functional,  and  evolutionary  questions  are  explored 
through  the  hierarchy  of  the  organization  of  life.  Applications  of  current  ad- 
vances to  the  health  and  well-being  of  man  and  his  society,  to  nature  and  the 
continuation  of  earth  as  a  balanced  ecosystem,  and  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
place  of  natural  science  in  our  cultural  heritage  receive  emphasis. 

Majors  in  Biological  Sciences  receive  classroom,  laboratory,  and  field  train- 
ing in  biology  with  an  emphasis  on  chemistry,  mathematics,  and  physics  as 
necessary  tools.  The  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Biological  Sciences  curriculum 
prepares  students  for  graduate  study  in  any  of  the  life  science  areas  (such  as 
agricultural  sciences,  biochemistry,  botany,  cell  and  molecular  biology,  con- 
servation, ecology  and  environmental  science,  entomology,  forestry,  genetics, 
industrial  and  regulatory  biology,  microbiology,  morphology,  physiology, 
wildlife  biology,  and  zoology,  among  others),  for  the  health  professions  (medi- 
cine, dentistry,  etc.),  veterinary  medicine,  and  for  science  teaching. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Pint  Semester  Second  Semester 

BIOL  110  Principles  of  Biology  U „ 5  BIOL  111  Principles  of  Biology  III 5 

CH  101  Genera]  Chemistiy „ _ „...  4  CH  1 12  Genera]  Chemistry _ 4 

ENGL  101  Composition  I._... 3  ENGL  102  Composition  IL 3 

MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  1 4  MTTiSC  108  Calculusof  One  Variable  II 4 

16  16 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

BIOSC  304  Biology  of  Plants 4      BIOSC  302  Invertebrate  Biology 4 

or  BIOSC  305  Algae  and  Fungi 4  or  BIOSC  303  Vertebrate  Biology 4 

CH  223  Organic  Chemistry 3      CH  224  Organic  Chemistry4 3 

CH  227  Organic  Chemistiy  Lab 1       PHIL  325  Philosophy  of  Science 3 

approved  Requirements —  3      Approved  Requirements 3 

Literature  Requirement2 3      Sodal  Science  Requirement^ 3 

Elective 3  16 

17 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

BIOCH  301  General  Biochemistry 3      ENGL  314  Technical  Writing _ „.  3 

BIOCH  302  Molecular  Biology  Lab.4 _ 1  or  SPCH  250  Public  Spealdng 3 

PHYS  207  Genera]  Physics  I „ 4      PHYS  208  Genera]  Physics  IL 4 

or  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Cal.  I 3  or  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Cal.  H 3 

and  PHYS  124  Physics  Lab.  16 1  and  PHYS  223  Physics  Lab.  H _ 1 

Majx^ „ 6      MaJM^ „..„ 7 

Sodal  Science  Requirement 3      Elective _ „. ~ _ _ 3 

17  17 


Sciences  157 


SENIOR  YEAR 


12     Mv>^ 12 

6      EUctiv* • 

18  IS 

135  Total  ScmMtor  Hour* 

IBIOL  110  and  111  are  ttrongly  r«commend*d.   However.  BIOL  103/105  may  cubaUtuU  for  BIOL  110  and  BIOL  104/ 

106  may  tubebtuU  for  BIOL  111;  the  remaining  1-2  hour*  required  must  b*  MbsfiMl  by  compleUng  1-2  extra  hour* 

in  m^)or  elective  courae*. 
^Select  from  aophomor*  literature  course*  (200  level  only). 

^Approved  elective*  are  selected  in  consultation  with  an  advieer  to  complement  the  student*  curriculum. 
4CH  228  may  be  *ubetitut«d  for  BIOCH  302. 

^Select  from  course  ofTering*  in  *ocial  *aence*  (See  Section  E.  General  Education  RequiremenU.) 
^Physic*  with  calculus  is  a  three -semester  sequence.  Students  selecting  this  option  may  wish  to  taks  PHYS  222/224  in 

the  aemor  year  to  complete  the  sequence. 
^At  least  one  course  must  be  taken   from  each  of  4  course  areas:  (1)   Genetics  and  Evolution,  (2)     Ecology  and 

Behavior,   (3)    Development  and  Cell   Biology,  and   (4)    Physiology.  The  remaining  courses  may  be  selected  from 

among  the  departmental  couree  offering*  at  the  300  level  or  above. 

CHEMISTRY 

Chemistry,  an  experimental  discipline  based  on  observation  guided  by  mo- 
lecular theory,  is  of  fundamental  importance  in  much  of  modern  science 
and  technology.  Its  molecular  concepts  form  the  basis  for  ideas  about  com- 
plex material  behavior.  Due  to  the  fundamental  nature  and  extensive  appli- 
cation of  chemistry,  an  unusually  large  variety  of  challenging  opportunities 
to  contribute  in  the  science-oriented  community  are  open  to  the  student 
whose  education  is  built  around  the  principles  of  this  discipline. 

The  curriculum,  through  the  career  requirement  options  and  the  large 
number  of  electives,  provides  each  student  an  opportunity  to  select  a  coher- 
ent program  of  study  beyond  the  basic  courses  suited  to  his  or  her  needs.  Ca- 
reer requirement  options  are  provided  for  students  anticipating  graduate 
study  in  chemistry  or  related  fields;  employment  following  the  BS  degree  in 
laboratory,  production,  technical  sales  or  management  positions;  profession- 
al studies  (e.g.,  medicine);  chemical  physics;  geochemistry;  and  employment 
in  fields  requiring  extensive  preparation  in  courses  other  than  sciences  (e.g., 
patent  law  and  technical  writing).  Significant  features  of  the  curriculum 
are  the  students  extensive  participation  in  experimental  work  and  the  op- 
portunity to  take  part  in  a  research  investigation  during  the  junior  and  sen- 
ior years. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First  SeoiMier  SMond  SemMt«r 

CH  101  Gennl  ChanMiy 4      CH  1 12  General  Cherrastiy 4 

CH  141  ChaHMtiyOriwf  Ikw 1      CH  206  Intra  to  Inorganic  Chmiady i 

CPSCllOB«n.Canpul»Praf 3      ENO.  102  Compoation  0. S 

ENGL  101  CompoBtion  I 3      MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  VamWa  II 4 

MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variafcle  I 4      PHYS  122  Phy«cs  with  Cal  I S 

15  !• 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

CH  233  Orpnic  ChsRuatry 3  CH  234  Orpuvc  ChsnnMlry S 

CH22SOrpH»cCh«nali7Lflb 2  CH  226  Orvmc  Qwrnalry  Lab 1 

MTH9C30eCkk«J»ofaev.Vw 4  MTHSC  206  Intnx  to  OrtL  Olff.  Bqua 4 

PHYS  221  Phyaci  with  00.11 3  PHYS  222  n>yws  wMi  CU.  ID S 


PHYS  223  Phy«»  Lab.  n I       PHYS  224  Riy^a  Lat^  III I 

Fkn^Largiapl 4      PcwyiLanguwpl 4 


158  Programs  and  Degrees 


CH  313  Quantitative  Analym. 

CH  315  Quantitative  Analysis  Lab.. 

CH  331  PhyacaJ  Chemistjy 

CH  339  PhyaicaJ  Chemistry  Lab 

Utereture  Requirement^ „ 

E3eetjve3 


CH  402  InorigBnic  Chemistry.. 

CH  443  Research  PraUems 

Chemistiy  Requirement* — 

E3ectivs3. 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


3  CH  332  Riysical  Chemistry 

2  CH  340  Physical  Chemistry  Lab... 

3  CH  411  Instrumental  Analysis 

1  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

3  Eaediv«3 „... 

3 


15 


SENIOR  YEAR 


Chemutoy  Requirament4. , 
Electiw 


130  Total  Semester  Hours 

iQne  year  of  German,  French,  or  Russian. 

2ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209. 

^At  least  3  hours  must  be  in  humanities  and  6  hours  in  social  scierKes. 

*CH  421  and  435  are  recommended  for  students  qualified  for  graduate  studies. 


COMPUTER  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

The  Computer  Information  Systems  degree  program  is  oriented  toward 
computer  applications  in  management-related  problems.  The  program  em- 
phasizes functional  areas  of  management  including  accounting,  production, 
marketing  and  finance,  and  the  applications  of  computers  in  these  areas. 
The  curriculum  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  careers  in  areas  such  as 
systems  design  and  analysis,  applications  programming,  database  adminis- 
tration and  information  retrieval  as  well  as  for  continued  study  toward  an 
advanced  degree. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 


CPSC  101  Computer  Science  L 

ENGL  101  Composition  I ...„ 

MTHSC  119  Intro,  to  Discrete  Math.. 

Humanities  Requirement! 

Natural  Science  Requirements. 


Second  Semester 

CPSC  102  Computer  Science  IL 4 

ENGL  102  Composition  II „ 3 

MTOSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 4 

Social  Science  Requirement! „ 3 

Natural  Science  Requirements 4 

18 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


CPSC  231  Computer  Science  III 4 

ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics 3 

MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 4 

literature  Requiren%nt3 3 

Natural  Science  Requirements 3 

17 


ACCT  203  Financial  Accounting 

CP  SC  241  Computer  Science  IV 

CP  SC  291  Seminar  in  Professional  Issues  I 

MGT  301  Principles  of  Management 

MTHSC  210  Appbed  Matnx  Algebra 

or  MTHSC  311  Linear  Algebra 
Social  Science  Requirement!.... 


ACCT  307  Managerial  Accounting 

CP  SC  360  Periph.  and  File  Design 

CP  SC  361  Data  Mgt.  Systems  Lab , 

MKT301  Principles  of  Marketing 

MTHSC  301  Stat.  Theory  and  Meth.  I.. 
SPCH  250  Pubbc  Speaking 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


.3       CP  SC  331  Computer  Systems  Lab 

.3       CPSC  332  Computer  Systems* 

,  1       CP  SC  372  Intro,  to  Soft  Development.. 

.  3       ENGL  304  Business  Writing 

.  3  or  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing. 

FIN  306  Corporation  Finance 


16      Elective.. 


Sciences  159 


SENIOR  YEAR 

CPSC  371  Symtwiw  AruJya*. - 8  CPSC  463  Onbnt  3yttKn». 

CP  SC  462  DktabM*  Mani«»m«nt  SysUnu S  ComnMnM  and  Industry  lUquii 

CP  SC  491  Saminar  in  Pra<MaonaJ  Imum  D 1       ComputM-  Somoe  RK^uiranMntB... 

MGT400  Mgt  of  Org.  Bahavior 3  HumaniU«*Soaal  Soanca  Raquiramantl^.. 

or  MGT416  Mgt  of  Hum.  Raa. 3      EUctiva 

MGT  402  Prod,  and  Op.  Mgt  I S 

EUctiwa S 

16 


133  Total  SamaaUr  Hour* 

^Salact  to  aabafy  Humanitias  and  Soaal  Sciancaa  aaction,  Ganaral  Education  RaquiramanU. 

2Muat  includa  ona  oftha  following  laquancaa:   BIOL  103.  104.  105.  106;  CH  101.  102  or  112;  PHYS  122,  124.  221.  223; 

PHYS  207.  208 
3ENGL  202,  203.  204.  205.  206,  207.  208.  209. 

4Por  a  atrongar  tmphasia  on  oparabng  ayaUma,  CP  SC  422  may  ba  aubatitutad  for  CP  SC  332. 
SSalect  from  CP  SC  330.  360.  or  any  400-laval  computar  acianca  couraa  except  CP  SC  422. 
SSalact  from  ACCT  410;  MA  SC  413.  414;  MGT  404.  408;  MKT  432 
SoUm: 

1.  For  graduation,  a  candidate  for  the  BS  degree  in  Computer  Information  Syatama  must  have  aamad  a  grade  of  C  or 
batter  in  each  computer  adence  couraa  applied  to  the  degree. 

2.  A  grade  of  C  or  better  must  be  earned  in  all  prerequisite  courses  before  enrolling  in  the  next  computer  aaanca  couraa. 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

The  Computer  Science  degree  program  is  oriented  toward  design,  imple- 
mentation, and  application  of  computer  software  systems  to  solve  informa- 
tion processing  problems  in  general.  An  "applications  emphasis"  in  an  area 
outside  of  computer  science  allows  the  program  to  be  tailored  to  the  needs 
and  interests  of  individual  students.  This  curriculum  is  more  technically 
oriented  than  the  computer  information  systems  curriculum,  and  it  pre- 
pares a  student  for  employment  in  the  computer  software  field  or  for  contin- 
ued study  toward  an  advanced  degree  in  computer  science. 

This  program  has  been  accredited  by  the  Computer  Science  Accreditation 
Commission  of  the  Computing  Sciences  Accreditation  Board. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First  Samaatar  Second  Scmaatar 

CPSC  101  Computer  SoenoB  I 4       CPSC  102  Computer  Science  11 4 

ENGL  101  CompoBtjon  I _ 3      ENGL  102  Compoation  U. _ _ _ _ 3 

MTHSC  1 19  Intro,  to  Diacrsta  Math 3      MTHSC  106  Cdculus  at  One  Varlabia  I 4 

Htsnanitiaal^jumnantl 3      Soaal  Scisnoa  Raqusamantl 3 

Natural  Soanoe  Raqutiament2._ 4       Natural  Sosnoe  RaqurBmant2 3 

17  17 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

CP  SC  231  Compute  Soence  III 4  CPSC  241  Computer  Soanoa  IV 4 

MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Vahabia  II 4  CP  SC  291  S«ninar  in  Proftaaional  laauaa  I 1 

PHYS  122  Phymcs  with  Calculus  I 3  E  C  E  201  Logic  and  Computing  Divioaa S 

PHYS  124  P»iy«ca  Lab  I 1  MTHSC  311  Linev  Algebra. _ S 

LitmMm  Raqui«mant3 3  PHYS  221  Phy«cs  with  Calculua  U 3 

Etacttva 3  PHYS  223  Phy^ea  Lab.  D 1 

18  Soaal  Soma  RaquinaMatI 8 

IB 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

CPSC  330  Computm- Syatama  Org 4  CPSC  331  Computer  Systems  Lab. 1 

CPSC  360  PmphsnOa  and  RlaDMipi 3  CPSC  350  FoundaOona  of  Computar  Soanoa. 8 

CPSC  361  DMa  Mgt  Syatama  Lab 1  CP  SC  372  Intro  to  Software  Davriofiraant 8 

MTHSC  301  Stat  Theory  and  Math.  I 3  ENGL  314  Tsehnid  Wntjf^ 8 

SPCH2S0PubbcSpsdor« 3  Afiphndons  E^ihMa* 8 

Appkcsbona&niihaMP* 3  Mathematical  Soencaa  Raquiiamsatf 8 

17  If 


160  Programs  and  Degrees 


SENIOR  YEAR 


CP  SC  422  Intro,  to  Operating  Sy«ton». 3 

CPSC  428  De«gn  and  Impl.  of  Prog.  Lang „.  3 

CP  SC  491  Seniinar  in  Profe«ional  lasuM  II „.„ „._..  1 

Appbcaboni  Emphaaia4 3 

Computer  Sdanoe  Rcquimncnt)B „.  3 

Electiv« 3 

16 


Appbcatians  Emphaaa* 3 

Cornputer  Sdenoe  ReqtnrementB „ 3 

Humanitiea/Soaal  Sciences  Requiremantl 3 

NontedvDcal  QectivB? 3 


135  Total  Semester  Hours 


^Select  to  satisfy  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  sections.  General  Education  Requirements. 

2Select  from  the  departmental  list  of  approved  natural  science  courses. 

3ENGL  202,  203.  204,  205,  206,  207,  208.  209. 

^Consists  of  12  hours  in  an  applications  area  as  specified  by  the  department. 

^Select  from  MTHSC  400.  405.  440.  441.  460  or  other  approved  400-level  mathematical  sciences  ^ 

^Select  from  400-level  computer  science  courses. 

''Select  from  departmental  list. 

Notes: 

1.  For  graduation,  a  candidate  for  the  BS  degree  in  Computer  Science  must  have  earned  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in  each 
computer  science  course  applied  to  the  degree. 

2.  A  grade  of  C  or  better  must  be  earned  in  all  prerequisit*  courses  before  enrolling  in  the  next  computer  science  course. 


GEOLOGY 

Geology  is  a  relatively  young  science.  The  word  itself  is  only  about  200  years 
old.  It  means  the  science  of  the  earth.  Such  a  science  must  be  involved  with 
the  physics  and  chemistry  of  materials  which  comprise  the  earth,  but  equal- 
ly important  it  must  consider  the  development  of  life  on  earth.  Fundamen- 
tally, the  chemical,  physical  and  biological  responses  to  various  environ- 
ments on  and  in  the  earth  must  be  thoroughly  understood  so  that  the 
historical  development  of  the  earth  may  be  deduced,  predictions  of  the  future 
inferred,  and  natural  resources  intelligently  developed. 

Industry  in  our  modern  civilization  is  dependent  on  minerals  and  rocks. 
Metals  have  their  origin  in  them  as  do  our  chief  power  sources:  coal,  petrole- 
um, and  radioactive  minerals.    The  power  and  wealth  of  nations  depend 
largely  on  their  exploration,  control  and  development  of  mineral  wealth. 

Geologists  today  are  entering  upon  a  new  era.  Widening  horizons  are  in- 
dicated by  employment  not  only  in  mineral-producing  industries  but  by  rail- 
roads, municipalities,  engineering  firms,  and  water  authorities.  For  this 
reason,  it  is  important  that  the  geologist's  education  rest  on  a  broad  yet  rigor- 
ous base. 

This  curriculum  provides  the  student  with  the  fundamentals  in  the  geolog- 
ical sciences  and  excellent  support  in  the  other  basic  sciences.  On  successful 
completion  of  the  Bachelor  of  Science  program,  the  student  should  be  ade- 
quately prepared  for  employment  or  for  graduate  study  in  any  field  of  geology. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Firat  Semester 

CH  101  General  Chemistiy _ 

ENGL  101  Composition  I 

GEOL  101  Physical  Geology 

GEOL  103  Physical  Geology  Lab 

MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  L... 


Second  Semester 


4  CH  102  or  112  General  Chemistry 4 

- 3  ENGL  102  Compo6ition  IL „ 3 

, 3  GEOL  102  Historical  Geology 3 

1  GEOL  104  Historical  Geology  Lab 1 

4  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II „  4 

15  15 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


BIOL  103  General  Biology  I 

BIOL  105  General  Biology  Lab.  I... 

HIST  172  Western  Civilization 

MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Sev.  Var.. 

Literature  Requirement!.. 


Modem  Languages 4 

18 


BIOL  104  Genera]  Biology  II 

BIOL  106  General  Biology  Lab.  U.. 

HIST  173  Western  Civilization 

PHYS  122  Physics  with  Cal.  I 

Humanities  Requirement .. 

Modem  Language2 


3 

1 

. 3 

-  3 

_ 3 

4 

17 


Sciences    161 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

ENGL  314  TWhniaJ  Writii« 3      EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statj«tic«. 8 

GEOL  306  Mineralogy _ 3      GEOL  309  PWrology 8 

PHYS  221  Physics  with  Cal.  U- 3      PHYS  222  Phyncs  with  Gal.  Ill 8 

PHYS  223  Physica  Lab.  IL I       PHYS  224  Physics  Lab.  QI 1 

Modsm  Langinge2 3      Modem  LangiM^BS 8 

EUctiw 3      EWtjve _ „ 8 

16  16 


SumnierG«Jogy  Field  Courses 6 

SENIOR  YEAR 

GEOL  402  Structural  Geology 3  GEOL  403  Invertebrate  Paleontology 8 

GEOL  413  Stratigraphy  and  Sedimentation..^ 3  GEOL  404  Economic  Geology „ 3 

ElectivB -. 10  GEOL  410  Optical  Mineralogy 3 

16  Elective 6 

15 
134  Total  Semester  Hours 

lENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209 

2G«rman  or  French  is  recommended.  Two  years  of  the  same  language  are  required. 

^Clemson  University  does  not  conduct  a  field  course  in  geology,  but  attendance  at  a  course  selected  from  the 
departmental  hst  of  approved  summer  geology  field  courses  is  required. 

MATHEMATICAL  SCIENCES 

The  Mathematical  Sciences  curriculum,  carefully  designed  to  possess  a  high 
degree  of  versatility,  equips  the  student  with  the  knowledge  of  mathematical 
concepts  and  methods  that  are  applicable  in  the  areas  of  physics,  computer 
science,  communication  theory,  data  processing,  statistics,  operations  re- 
search, economics,  or  any  branch  of  the  physical  sciences  in  which  a  strong 
mathematical  background  is  desired.  In  addition  to  containing  the  basic 
courses  which  provide  the  student  with  the  mathematical  skills  necessary  in 
the  use  of  mathematics  as  it  relates  to  other  fields  of  knowledge,  the  curricu- 
lum allows  the  student  in  his  junior  year  to  select  one  of  five  optional  sets  of 
courses,  providing  an  introduction  to  an  area  where  mathematics  is  applied. 
These  options  are  Applied  Analysis,  Biology,  Computer  Science,  Operations 
Research/Management  Science,  and  Statistics. 

In  addition  to  the  overall  goal  of  preparing  the  student  to  cope  with  the  dy- 
namics of  any  mathematical  environment,  the  curriculum  seeks  to  provide 
an  adequate  background  for  the  student  who  plans  to  pursue  graduate  study 
in  mathematics  or  to  fill  many  interesting  positions  in  space  research,  com- 
puter development,  business,  or  government  research.  Those  electing  the 
Biology  option  will  have  the  necessary  preparation  for  entering  medical 
school. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Firat  Semester  Second  Semester 

CPSCllOElem.Comp.Prog _ _ -....3       ECON  200  Economic  Concepts 3 

ENGL  101  Compoaition  I 3  or  ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomica 3 

HIST  172  or  173  Western  Qvilization 3      ENGL  102  Composition  II 3 

MTHSC  106  Calculusof  One  VariabJe  I 4      MTHSC  108  Calculusof  One  Variable  U 4 

Pc»«gn  Languegel 4      MTHSC  129  Prob.  Solving  in  Disc.  Math 8 

17  Foreign  LanguagBl. 4 

17 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Sev.  Var 4  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ord.  Diff.  Equa. _. _  4 

MTHSC  250  Intro,  to  Math.  Soenoa 1  MTHSC  311  Linear  Algebra. 3 

MTHSC  360  Inter.  Math.  Computing 3  PHY  122  Phyncs  with  0*1. 1 8 

Ljtanatm  Requirements 3  literature  Requirements 3 

Soenoe  Raquirement4 4  Socnoe  Requtramsnt* ,,  4 

16  17 
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MTHSC  400  Theory  of  Probability.. 
MTHSC  440  Linear  Programming.. 

Option _ _ „. 

Saenoe  Requirement4 

Elective 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


„...  3  MTHSC  401  Stabrtical  Methodology 

3  MTHSC  412  Intro,  to  Modem  Algebra... 

3  Option 

4-3  Sdenoe  R«juirBm«nt4 

3-4 

16 


....3 

3 

._.3 
.4-3 
3-4 


SENIOR  YEAR 


MTHSC  450  Intro,  to  Math.  Models.., 
MTHSC  453  Advanced  Calculiw  I 

or  MTHSC  463  Math.  Analyaia  I.. 
SPCH  250  Public  Speaking 

or  ENGL  314  Technical  Writii^.. 

Option - 

ElectiveZ. 


MTHSC  454  Advanced  Calculua  U 

or  MTHSC  464  Math.  Analysis  II 

Opbon 

EUctiv* 


OPTIONS 

Operation*  Research/Managemant  Seienc«S 

I  E  4«2  Systems  Modeling _ 3 

or  I E  3S4  Engr.  Econ.  Analysis _ _ „ 3 

I  E  436  Production  Planning  and  Control 3 

orMGT402Prod.andOp.MgtI 3 

MTHSC  407  Regress,  and  Time-Series  Analyas. 3 

MTHSC  441  Intro,  to  Stochastic  Models 8 

MTHSC  460  Intro,  to  Numerical  Analysis  I 3 

15 


Applied  Analysis 

Applications  AreaS „ 

Two  of  the  following  courses: 
MTHSC  425  Orthogonal  Functions  and 

Boundary  Value  Problems 

MTHSC  435  Complex  Variable*.. 

MTHSC  460  Intro,  to  Numencal  Analyas  I 


130  Total  Semester  Hours 


SUtiatica 

MASC  414  Stadsbcal  Analysis 3 

MTnSC  403  Intro,  to  Statistical  Theory 3 

MTHSC  406  Sampling  Theory  and  Meth 3 

MTHSC  407  Regress,  and  Time  Senes  Analysis 3 

12 


lEight  semester  hours  in  the  same  language  are  required. 

2These  electives  must  be  approved  by  the  adviser. 

3ENGL  202,  203.  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209. 

<Must  include  two  of  the  following  sequences:  BIOL  103/105,  104/106;  CH  101,  102,  or  112;  ECON  314,  MA  SC  (ECON) 

311;  PHYS  221/223,  222/224. 
SThese  courses  must  be  approved  by  the  adviser.  Possibihties  include  CH  331,  332;  E  M  320;  MTHSC  457,  458;  PHYS 

321,  322,  and  E  C  E  (PHYS)  340,  341;  M  E  302. 
eSelect  the  following  sequence:  ECON  314,  MA  SC  (ECON)  311. 
Notes: 

1.  For  graduation,  a  candidate  for  the  BS  degree  in  Mathematical  Sciences  will  be  required  to  have  a  2.0  or  higher  cumu- 
lative grade-point  ratio  in  all  required  courses  taught  by  the  Mathematical  Sciences  Department  including  approved 
mathematical  sciences  electives  and  option  courses. 

2.  A  grade  of  C  or  better  must  be  earned  in  all  prerequisite  courses  before  enrolling  in  the  next  mathematical  science 
course. 


c 
c 

c 

IC 

r 


MATHEMATICAL  SCIENCES— BIOLOGY  OPTION 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First  Semester 

BIOL  110  Principles  of  Biology  H 5 

CPSC  llOElem.  Comp.  Prog 3 

ENGL  101  Composition  I 3 

MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  VariaWe  1 4 

15 


Second  Semester 


BIOL  111  Principles  of  Biology  IH 5 

ENGL  102  Composition  II 3 

MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  U 4 

MTHSC  129  Prob.  Solving  in  Disc.  Math 3 

MTHSC  250  Intro,  to  Math.  Sd 1 

16 


ir 
r 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


CH  101  Genera]  Chemistiy 4 

MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Sev.  Var 4 

MTHSC  360  Inter.  Math.  Computing 3 

PHYS  207  Genera]  Physics  1 4 

litaature  Requirement 3 

18 


CH  112  General  Chemistry 4 

MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ord.  Diff.  Equa 4 

MTHSC  311  Linear  Algebra. „ 3 

PHYS  208  General  Physics  IL _.- 4 

literature  Requirement ~ 3 

18 


Sciences    163 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

CH  223  Organic  Chemistiy _ 3  CH  224  Organic  Chemistry 

CH  227  Organic  Chemistiy  Lab 1  CH  228  Organic  Chemistry  Lab 

MTHSC  400  Theory  of  Probabibty 3  MTHSC  401  Statistical  Methockilogy.. 

MTHSC  440  Linear  Programming 3  MTHSC  412  Intro,  to  Mod.  Algebra 

Foreign  Languages „ 4  Foreign  Languages 


3 

1 

3 

.......3 

—  4 

„_..2 

16 


SENIOR  YEAR 


ECON  200  Economic  Concepts. 3 

or  ECON  211  FVinciples  of  Microeconomica. 3 

MTHSC  450  Intro,  to  Math.  Models 3 

MTHSC  453  Advanced  Calculus  1 3 

or  MTHSC  463  Math.  Analysis  1 3 

Animal  Diversity  or  Plant  Diversity  Requirement4 4 

Elective -. 3 

16 


HIST  172  or  173  Western  CiviUiation. 

MTHSC  454  Advanced  Calculus  U 

or  MTHSC  464  Math.  Analysis  D 

SPCH  250  Pubbc  Speaking _ „.., 

or  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

Biological  Science  Requirements. . 


3 

3 

,™3 
^..3 

3 

.4^ 

.2-3 

15 


130  Total  Semester  Hours 

iThose  qualifying  for  advanced  placement  in  languages  or  wanting  to  take  languages  the  freshman  year  may  take 
them  in  place  of  these  courses. 
2ENGL  202,  203.  204,  205,  206.  207,  208.  209. 
Sin  the  same  langueige. 
<BIOSC  302.  303,  304,  305. 

^Select  from  BIOCH  301,  GEN  302,  MICRO  305  or  any  300-  and  400-level  biological  science  or  zoology  course. 
^Electives  must  be  approved  by  adviser. 
Notes: 

1.  For  graduation,  a  candidate  for  the  BS  degree  in  Mathematical  Sciences  will  be  required  to  have  a  2.0  or  higher  cumu- 
lative grade-point  ratio  in  all  required  courses  taught  by  the  Mathematical  Sciences  Department  including  approved 
mathematical  sciences  electives  and  option  courses. 

2.  A  grade  of  C  or  better  must  be  earned  in  all  prerequisite  courses  before  enrolling  in  the  next  mathematical  science 


MATHEMATICAL  SCIENCES— COMPUTER  SCIENCE  OPTION 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 


CPSC  110  Elem.  Comp.  Ppag.6.. 

ENGL  101  Composition  I 

HIST  172  or  173  Western  Qviliration 

MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  L.. 
Foreign  Language  1. _ _ 


Second  Semester 

.  3       ECON  200  Economic  Concepts 3 

....  3  or  ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics 3 

..  3       ENGL  102  Composition  II _ _ 3 

..  4       MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  U...- 4 

..4      MTHSC  129  Pnob.  Solving  in  Disc.  Math 3 

17      Foreign  Languagel „ 4 

17 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


CP  SC  210  Programming  Methodology6.. 

MTHSC  206  Cal.  of  Several  Variables 

MTHSC  250  Intro,  to  Math.  Science 

Literature  Requirements 

Sdenoe  Requirement* — 


MTHSC  360  Inter.  Math.  Comp.. 
MTHSC  400  Theory  of  Probabibty.. 
MTHSC  440  Linear  Programming.. 

PHYS  122  Physics  with  Cal.  L _... 

Science  Requiren>ent4 


..4       CP  SC  230  Assembly  Lang.  Prog. 3 

..  4      MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ord.  Diff.  Equa „ „ 4 

..  1       MTHSC  3 1 1  Linear  Algebra. 3 

..  3       Literature  Requirements 3 

..  4       Saence  Requirement* „ 4 

16  17 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

3       ENGL  314  Technical  Wnting.. 


3 

or  SPCH  250  Public  Speaking 3 

„ 3       MTHSC  401  Statistical  Methodology 3 

-...  3       MTHSC  4 12  Intro,  to  Mod.  Alg „.  3 

3-4       Computer  Science  Requirement^ 4-3 

15-16       Sdenoe  Requirenwnt* 3-4 

15-16 

SENIOR  YEAR 


MTHSC  450  Intro,  to  Math.  Models _.. 

MTHSC  453  Advanced  Calculus  I 

or  MTHSC  463  Math.  Analysis  I 

MTHSC  460  Intro,  to  Num.  Analyas  I 

E>«cti%^ 


3 

3 

7-9 


MTHSC  454  Advanced  CaJculua  II... 
or  MTHSC  464  Math.  Analyse  H. 

Computer  Science  Requirement^ 

Elective 


3 

3 

10 

16 


130  ToUl  Semester  Hours 
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^Eight  semester  hours  in  the  same  language  are  required. 

^ly^eae  electives  must  be  approved  by  the  adviser. 

3ENGL  202,  203.  204.  205.  206,  207.  208.  209. 

4Mu8t  include  two  ofthe  following  sequences:  BIOL  103/105,  104/106;  CH  101,  102  or  112;  ECON  314.  MA  SO  (ECON) 

311;  PHYS  221/  223.  222/224. 
^Select  fromCPSC  240  or  from  300-  and400-level  computer  science  coursesor  mathematical  sciences  computing  courMC. 
^StudenU  may  pursue  alternate  sequence:  CP  SC  101.  102.  150. 
NoU: 

1.  For  graduation,  a  candidate  for  the  BS  degree  in  Mathematical  Sciences  will  be  required  to  have  a  2.0  or  higher  cumu- 
lative grade-point  ratio  in  all  required  courses  taught  by  the  Mathematical  Sciences  Department  including  approved 
mathematical  sciences  electives  and  opbon  courses. 

2.  A  grade  of  C  or  better  must  be  earned  in  all  prerequisite  courses  before  enrolling  in  the  next  mathematical  science 
course. 

MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

Medical  technology  is  the  area  of  health  care  in  which  analyses  are  per- 
formed on  human  body  fluids  in  order  to  detect  disease  conditions.  The  med- 
ical technologist  in  a  modern  hospital  laboratory  must  know  how  to  perform 
and  evaluate  tests  made  in  several  broad  disciplines,  which  include  clinical 
chemistry,  clinical  microbiology,  immunohematology,  hematology,  and 
blood  bank.  In  order  to  perform  in  such  diversified  areas  medical  technolo- 
gists are  required  to  have  a  broad  education  in  the  basic  sciences  and  rigor- 
ous training  in  clinical  laboratory  science.  Medical  technologists  must  know 
both  the  principles  of  test  procedures  and  equipment,  as  well  as  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  results  of  these  tests  in  a  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disease. 
Medical  technologists  find  employment  in  hospital  clinical  laboratories  and 
in  private,  state,  and  federal  health  laboratories. 

The  program  in  Medical  Technology  at  Clemson  University  consists  of 
three  years  of  lectures  and  laboratories  on  the  Clemson  campus  and  one 
year  of  clinical  experience  at  an  accredited  school  of  medical  technology. 
The  courses  required  in  the  first  three  years  of  the  program  must  be  com- 
pleted before  the  student  can  begin  the  clinical  (fourth)  year.  The  student 
must  be  in  good  standing  at  the  University  and  have  a  grade-point  ratio  of 
2.0  or  above  before  entering  a  school  of  medical  technology.  Admission  to 
these  schools  is  by  competition.  Each  school  selects  the  students  who  will 
come  to  their  school.  This  selection  is  made  on  the  basis  of  published 
admission  criteria  which  include  grade-point  ratio,  grades  in  science 
courses,  letters  of  reference,  and  interviews.  Clemson  University  is  affiliated 
with  Anderson  Memorial  Hospital  and  McLeod  Regional  Medical  Center. 
Applications  to  these  schools  should  be  made  during  the  first  semester  of  the 
junior  year. 

Upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the  requirements  of  the  curriculum,  the 
student  will  receive  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Medical  Technology 
from  Clemson  University.  In  addition  to  the  degree,  satisfactory  perfor- 
mance on  a  certification  exam  is  required  by  most  employers. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

BIOL  110  Principles  of  Biology  1 5       BIOL  111  Principles  of  Biology  II 5 

CH  101  Genera]  Chemistry _ -...4       CH  112  General  Chemistry 4 

ENGL  101  Composition  I 3       ENGL  102  Composition  II _.„ 3 

M  T 101  Intro,  to  Med.  Tech - 1       EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 3 

MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  1 4  or  MTHSC  301  Stat.  Theoiy  and  Meth.  1 3 

17      Elective _ „ 3 

18 


§gign(;:Q$    1^5 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

CH  223  Organic  Chemistry - 3      BIOCH  301  Genera)  Bioehemirtry 3 

CH  227  Qj^anic  Chemistry  Lab 1       CH  224  Organic  Chemistry 3 

HIST  172  or  173  Western  Qviliiation 3      CH  228  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. —  1 

MICRO  305  General  Microbiology 4       PHYS  208  General  Phyacs  II -  4 

PHYS  207  General  Physics  I 4       Humanities  Requiiwnent3 3 

LitwBtureRequirBmentl 3       Elective 3 

18  17 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

CH  313  Quantitative  Analysis „ 3  GEN  302  Introductory  Genetjcs 4 

CH  317  Quan.  Anal.  Lab 1  MICRO  411  Pathogenic  Bacteriology „ 4 

MICRO  414  Basic  Immunology 3  Humanities  Requirements „ 3 

En^ish  RequimnentZ 3  Option  Requirement* _ „ 3 

Elective 4  Sodal  Science  Requirements _ 3 

14  17 

SENIOR  YEAR 

(52  Weeks) 

M  T  401  Immunology 3 

M  T  402  Clinical  Microbiology 8 

M  T  403  Hematology  and  Hemostasis 5 

M  T  404  Blood  Bank. 4 

M  T  407  Urinalysis 2 

M  T  408  Clinical  Chemistry 10 

M  T  491  Special  Topics  in  Med.  Tech 2 

34 

135  Total  Semester  Hours 

lENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207.  208,  209. 

^Select  from  advanced  writing  or  public  speaking. 

^Select  from  courses  required  to  complete  an  alternate  degree  in  Microbiology  should  the  student  not  be  accepted  to  a 

hospital  school  after  completion  of  the  academic  requirement  for  the  baccalaureate  degree  in  Medical  Technology. 
4The  option  requirement  is  to  be  selected  from  the  following:  MICRO  400,  401,  412,  413,  415,  416,  ZOOL  456,  and  other 

courses  that  will  serve  as  background  courses  for  medical  technology. 
Note:   The  manner  in  which  each  accredited  clinical  program  implements  the  above  curriculum  may  vary  because  of 
institutional  differences. 

MICROBIOLOGY 

Microbiology  deals  with  the  study  of  bacteria,  viruses,  yeasts,  filamentous 
fungi,  protozoa,  and  unicellular  algae.  The  microbiologist  seeks  to  describe 
these  organisms  in  terms  of  their  structures,  functions  and  processes  of  re- 
production, growth  and  death,  at  both  the  cellular  and  molecular  levels.  He 
is  also  concerned  with  their  ecology,  particularly  in  regard  to  their  pathologi- 
cal effects  on  man,  and  with  their  economic  importance. 

The  Microbiology  major  provides  a  thorough  training  in  the  basic  micro- 
biological skills.  Furthermore,  the  student  receives  instruction  in  mathe- 
matics, physics,  chemistry,  and  biochemistry,  all  of  which  are  essential  to  the 
training  of  a  modem-day  microbiologist.  Through  a  wide  choice  of  electives, 
the  program  allows  a  student  to  prepare  for  a  variety  of  careers.  The  Micro- 
biology curriculum  with  Molecular  Biology  option  is  recommended  for  stu- 
dents planning  postgraduate  programs.  The  microbiology  graduate  may 
enter  graduate  school  in  the  fields  of  microbiology,  biochemistry,  bioengi- 
neering  or  related  disciplines;  he  may  enter  a  medical  or  dental  school;  or 
pursue  a  career  in  one  of  the  many  industries  or  public  service  departments 
dependent  upon  microbiology.  Some  of  these  are  the  fermentation  and  drug 
industries,  medical  and  public  health  microbiology,  various  food  industries, 
and  agriculture. 

Microbiology  majors  planning  to  apply  for  admission  to  a  medical  or  den- 
tal school  should  inform  their  advisers  immediately  upon  entering  the  Mi- 
crobiology program. 
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FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Pint  SemMter 


BIOL  110  Prindplea  of  Biology  U.. 

CH  101  General  Chemistry _... 

ENGL  101  Composition  I 


SMond 


.6       BIOL  111  Prinaples  of  Biology  III 5 

.4       CH  1 12  General  Chemistry _ _  4 

.  3      ENGL  102  Compomtion  II 3 

MICRO  100  Microbes  and  Human  Affair*. 1 

Mathemabcal  Saenoe  Requirement2 3-4 

16-17 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


CH  223  Organic  Chemistry 

CH  227  Organic  Chemistry  Lab 

MICRO  305  General  Microbiology 

Literature  Requirements.. 


BIOCH  301  General  Biochemistry.. 
CH  224  Or^nic  Chemistry.. 
CH  228  Organic  Chemistry  Lab.. 
Literature  Requirement3.. 


Mathematical  Saence  or  Scienca  Raquiramant4 3-4       Mathematical  Science  or  Scienca  Raquiramant4 4-3 


Social  Science  Requirement _ _ 3 

17-18 


Microbdogy  Requirement^.. 


.3 
17-16 


MICRO  401  Adv  Bacteriology.. 

SPCH  250  Public  Speaking 

Hiyscs  Requirements 


Sodal  Sdenoe  Raquiremant.... 
EledJveS 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

, „.4       MICRO  412  Bacteria]  Phyaiology 4 

3       MICRO  415  Microbial  Genetic* 4 

,..4-3      P^y«ciRequirBment6 „ „ „4 

6-7      Social  Sdenoe  Raquiremant _..  3 

1 7       Elactiva .._ 3 

18 

SENIOR  YEAR 


3      MICRO  41 1  Path.  Bactanology 4 

14-13       EJectJvaB. 12 

17-16  16 


134  Total  Semester  Hours 

IBIOL  103/105  may  substitute  for  BIOL  110  and  BIOL  104/106  may  substitute  for  BIOL  111;  the  remaining  1-2  hours 

required  must  be  satisfied  by  completing  1-2  extra  hours  in  either  biological  sciences  or  microbiology. 
2MTHSC  108  is  required  for  the  Microbiology-Molecular  Biology  option.   Microbiology  majors  may  select  MTHSC  108 

or  301. 
3ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206.  207.  208,  209. 
♦Select  from  CP  SC  110,  120,  EX  ST  301,  GEOL  101,  MTHSC  108,  or  any  course  at  the  sophomore  level  or  above  offered 

by  the  College  of  Sciences,  excluding  microbiology. 
5A  minimum  of  15  credits  must  be  selected  from  the  following  courses:  BOT  411,  413,  MICRO  400,  403,  407,  410,  413, 

414,  416,  417,  491,  PL  PA  456,  P  S  458,  ZOOL  403,  456. 
6To  be  selected  from  the  following  course  sequences:  either  PHYS  207,  208  or  122,  221,  223. 

MICROBIOLOGY— MOLECULAR  BIOLOGY  OPTION 

See  Microbiology  curriculum  for  Freshman  year. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


First  Semester 


CH  223  Organic  Chemistry 

CH  227  Organic  Chemistry  Lab 

MICRO  305  General  Microbiology 

Literature  Requirementl 

Mathematical  ScieiKe  Requirement3 

Social  Science  Requirement 


Second  Semester 

3  BIOCH  301  General  Biochemistoy 3 

1  CH  224  Organic  Chemistry 3 

4  CH  228  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 1 

3  Literature  Requirementl 3 

3  Microbiology  Requirement2 3 

3  Social  Science  Requirement 3 

17  16 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


MICRO  401  Advanced  Bacteriology 

MICRO  414  Basic  Immunology 

SPCH  250  Public  Speaking 

Fhysics  Requirement* — 

ElectiveS. _ 


4       CH  313  Quantitative  Analysis 3 

3  or  PHYS  417  Intit).  to  Biophysics  1 3 

3       MICRO  412  Bacterial  Physiology 4 

4-3       MICRO  417  Mol.  Mech.  of  Carcinogen  and  Aging 3 

..- 3-4       Phyacs  Requirement* 4 

17      ElediveS. „ _ _ 3 

17 
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SENIOR  YEAR 

BIOCH  423  Pnn.  of  Biochwnistiy „ 3      BIOCH  432  Biochemistry  oTMeUbolini —  3 

MICRO  415  Microbial  Genetics 4       MICRO  411  Path.  Bacteriology 4 

MICRO  416  Introductory  Virology 3       MICRO  491  Special  Problems „..3 

Social  Science  Requirement _ _ - 3       Elective 8 

Hective _- ~~. _.... 3  18 

16 

134  ToUl  Semester  Hours 

lENGL  202,  203.  204,  205,  206.  207.  208.  209. 

2Select  from  BOT  411.  413.  MICRO  400.  403.  407.  410.  413.  PL  PA  456.  P  S  458.  ZOOL  403.  456. 

^Select  from  CP  SC  110.  120.  EX  ST  301.  MTHSC  301. 

^Select  from  the  following  course  sequences:  Either  PHYS  207,  208  or  122.  221.  223. 

^Should  include  one  of  the  following  courses:  CH  313.  317,  CP  SC  110.  EX  ST  301. 

Note:  Recommended  electives  in  addition  to  those  listed  above  are  BIOCH  433,  434,  BIO  E  401,  MTHSC  206,  PHYS  473, 

ZOOL  459. 

PHYSICS 

Physics  is  the  most  fundamental  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  it  forms  the  ba- 
sis upon  which  the  study  of  other  branches  of  science  is  founded.  Physics  is 
concerned  with  the  fundamental  behavior  of  matter  and  energy.  Classical 
physics  encompasses  the  fields  of  mechanics,  heat  and  thermodynamics, 
electricity  and  magnetism,  acoustics  and  optics.  Modern  physics  is  con- 
cerned with  the  study  of  atoms  and  molecules,  atomic  nuclei,  elementary 
particles  and  the  properties  of  liquids,  crystalline  solids,  and  other  materials. 
It  also  includes  the  areas  of  relativity,  cosmology,  and  the  large-scale  struc- 
ture of  the  universe. 

The  undergraduate  Physics  curricula  are  designed  to  provide  students 
with  a  strong  background  in  the  classical  areas  of  physics  as  well  as  a  basic 
introduction  into  the  more  important  aspects  of  modern  physics.  The  BS  in 
Physics  curriculum  is  directed  toward  preparing  students  for  graduate 
study  ultimately  leading  to  the  PhD  degree  or  toward  research  and  develop- 
ment work  in  industrial  or  governmental  laboratories.  It  also  provides  a 
good  background  for  graduate  study  or  industrial  work  in  many  areas  of  en- 
gineering and  applied  science.  Experimental  modern  physics  is  strongly 
emphasized. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

CH  101  General  Chemistry _ „ _ 4       CH  1 12  General  Chemistry _ 4 

ENGL  101  Composibon  I 3      ENGL  102  Compositjon  II _ 3 

HIST  172  or  173  Western  Qvilization 3       MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  11 4 

MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  1 4       PHYS  122  Phys.  with  Cal.  I 3 

PHYS  101  Current  Topics  in  Modem  Physics. 1       PHYS  124  Physics  Lab.  I 1 

15  15 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

FR  101  EJementary  Prenchl „ 4       FR  102  Elementaiy  Frenchl 4 

or  GER  101  Demenuuy  Gennanl „ 4  or  GER  102  Elementary  Germanl „ 4 

MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Sev.  Var 4      MTHSC  208  Intro  to  Ord.  Diff.  Equa. 4 

PHYS  221  Phys.  with  Cal.  0. 3      PHYS  222  Physics  with  Cal.  IIL...„ 3 

PHYS  223  Physics  Lab.  II 1       PHYS  224  Physics  Lab.  DI 1 

Litarature  Requirement2 „„ — — 3      Computer  Saence  (as  approved) 3 

15       Ljternture  Requirement2 „ „ 3 

18 
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JUNIOR  YEAR 


E  C  E  (PHYS)  340  Elertromagnetica  L.. 
ENGL  314  Technical  Wnbng 

or  SPCH  250  Public  Speaking _, 

MTHSC  425  Orthogonal  Functions 

and  Boundary  Value  Problenu 

PHYS  321  Mechania  L 

PHYS  325  Experimental  Phyao  L 

Option _ 


3 

.....3 

._3 

.__3 

17 


E  C  E  (PHYS)  341  Electromagnetici  II... 

PHYS  322  Mechanics  II 

PHYS  326  Experimental  Phymca  II 

Option 

ElectiwB 


SENIOR  YEAR 


PHYS  401  Senior  Thesis  I 

or  PHYS  427  Instr.  in  Exp.  Physics..... 

PHYS  442  Electromagnetic  Theory 

PHYS  455  Quantum  Physics  L 

PHYS  465  'n>enn.  and  Stat  Mech. _. 

Option _ _ 


„3  Riyaics  (■■  approved) _ 

..  3  Option 

..  3  Social  Sdenoe  Requirement. 

...  3  Approved  Elective 

..  3  EleetiwB ..„ 


IS 


129  Total  Semester  Hours 


OPTIONS 

Electronic^ 

E  C  E  202  Electric  Circuits  I 

E  C  E  301  Electric  CircuiU  II 

E  C  E  320  Electronics  I _.„„ 

E  C  E  330  Electronics  Sys.  Analysis.. 


Geophysics 

..„.  3      GEOL  101  Physical  Geology 

...  3      GEOL  103  Physical  Geology  Lab.. 

..-.  3       GEOL  306  Mineralogy 

....  3       Any  two: 
12      GEOL  309  Peti^oiogy...- 

GEOL  402  Sd^tural  Geology 

PHYS  446  Solid  State  Physics 


Chemical  Physics 

CH  331  Physical  Chemistry 

CH  332  Phyacal  Chemistry 

CH  402  Inorganic  Chemistry.. 


or  PHYS  456  Quantum  Physics  IL 

CH  435  Atomic  and  Molecular  Structure.. 


12 


Computer  Science 

CPSC  110  Elem.  Comp.  Prog 

CP  SC  230  Assem.  Lang.  Pn^ 

Computer  Science  (as  approved) „. 

or  PHYS  446  Solid  State  Phys „. 

MTHSC  460  Intro,  to  Num  Analyos  I.. 


Astrophysics  Physics 

ASTR  301  General  Astronomy 3  PHYS  446  Sdid  State  Physics 

ASTR  302  Astrophysics. 3  PHYS  456  (^ntum  Physics  11 

Astronomy  (two  4()0-level  courses) 6  Mathematical  Science  (as  approved).. 

12 


Mathematical  Physics 

MTHSC  434  Adv.  Engr.  Math _ _ _ - 3 

MTHSC  435  Complex  Variables. 3 

PHYS  456  Quantum  Physics  II 3 

Mathematical  Science  (as  approved) 3 

12 

IRUSS  101, 102  may  be  substituted. 

2ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209. 

^Students  in  the  Electronics  option  must  take  E  C  E  203  and  303  in  lieu  of  2  credits  of  approved  electives. 


PHYSICS— BIOPHYSICS  OPTION 

The  Biophysics  option  offers  an  excellent  preparation  for  medical  school  or 
graduate  work  in  biological  science.  It  requires  a  total  of  25  credits  of  ap- 
proved electives  in  chemistry,  biological  science,  physics,  or  mathematics. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 


Second  Semester 


BIOL  110  Principles  of  Biology  1 5 

CH  101  CJeneral  Chemistry 4 

ENGL  101  Composition  1 3 

MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  1 4 

PHYS  101  Current  Topics  in  Mod.  Physics 1 

17 


CH  102  General  Chemistry 4 

ENGL  102  Composition  II 3 

MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  H 4 

PHYS  122  Physics  with  Cal.  1 3 

PHYS  124  Physics  Lab.  L 1 

Elective - 3 

18 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Sev.  Var 4  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ord.  Diff.  Equa 4 

PHYS  221  Physics  with  Cal.  II 3  PHYS  222  Phytrics  with  Cal.  IIL - „ 3 

PHYS  223  Phy«c8  Lab.  II 1  PHYS  224  Physics  Lab.  ni.-...„ 1 

Biophysics  Requirement! __ _ 4  Biophysics  Requirenwntl 4 

Literature  Requirement^ „ 3  Literature  Requirements „...^ _. 3 

15  16 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

E  C  E  (PHYS)  340  Electromagnetics  L 2       E  C  E  (PHYS)  341  Electromagnetics  II 2 

FR  101  Elementary  Prench2 4       FR  102  Elementary  PrenchZ 4 

or  GER  101  EHementary  German2. „ 4  or  GER  102  Elementary  German2 „ 4 

Pm'S321  Mechanics  I 3      HIST  172  or  173  Western  Civilization _ 3 

PHYS  325  Expenmental  Physics  I „ 3       PHYS  322  Mechanics  II _ 3 

Biophysics  Requirement! 3       Biophysics  Requirement! 3 

Social  Science  Requirement- - 3  15 

18 

SENIOR  YEAR 

PHYS  455  Quantum  Physics  I _ „ 3       ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 3 

PHYS  465  "niermo.  and  Stat  Mechanic»4 3  or  SPCH  250  Public  Speaking...™ 3 

Biophysics  Requirement! 3       Biophysics  Requirement! 6 

Computer  Science  (as  approved) 3       Physics  (as  approved) _ _ „ _ 3 

Elective - - 3       Elective 4 

15  16 

129  Total  Semester  Hours 

ISelect  from  an  approved  course  list  from  offerings  in  physics,  chemistry,  mathematics,  and  the  biological  sciences.  At 
least  6  hours  must  be  in  the  biological  sciences. 
2RUSS  101,  102  may  be  substituted. 
3ENGL  202. 203,  204,  205, 206,  207. 208. 209. 
*An  approved  physics  course  may  be  substituted  for  PHYS  465  if  the  student  satisfactorily  completes  CH  331,  332. 

PREPROFESSIONAL  HEALTH  STUDIES 

The  health  professions,  such  as  medicine  and  dentistry,  need  individuals 
with  a  diversity  of  educational  backgrounds  and  a  wide  variety  of  talents  and 
interests.  The  philosophies  of  education,  the  specific  preprofessional  course 
requirements,  the  noncognitive  qualifications  for  enrollment,  and  the  sys- 
tems of  training  vary  among  the  professional  health  schools,  but  all  recog- 
nize the  desirability  of  a  broad  education — a  good  foundation  in  the  natural 
sciences  (biology,  chemistry,  mathematics,  and  physics),  highly  developed 
communication  skills,  and  a  solid  background  in  the  humanities  and  social 
sciences.  The  absolute  requirements  for  admission  to  professional  health 
schools  are  purposely  limited  to  allow  latitude  for  developing  individualized 
undergraduate  programs  of  study;  however,  almost  all  schools  of  medicine 
and  dentistry  require  sixteen  semester  hours  of  chemistry,  including  organic 
chemistry,  eight  semester  hours  of  biological  sciences,  eight  semester  hours 
of  physics,  and  at  least  one  course  in  calculus.  These  requirements  in  the 
natural  sciences  should  be  balanced  with  courses  in  vocabulary  building,  the 
humanities  (literature,  music,  art,  history,  philosophy),  and  social  sciences 
(economics,  political  science,  psychology,  sociology).  The  basic  requirements 
in  the  natural  sciences  and  as  many  as  possible  of  the  courses  in  the  humani- 
ties and  the  social  sciences  should  be  completed  by  the  third  year  of  study  so 
that  the  student  will  be  prepared  to  take  the  Dental  Admission  Test  or  the 
Medical  College  Admission  Test  prior  to  making  application  to  a  professional 
school. 

Undergraduates  may  prepare  also  to  study  optometry,  podiatry,  and  other 
health  professions.  While  the  basic  requirements  for  these  professional 
schools  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  for  schools  of  medicine  and  dentis- 
try, specific  requirements  for  individual  schools  in  these  professions  vary 
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somewhat;  consequently,  the  interested  student  is  advised  to  consult  with  the 
Coordinator  for  Professional  Health  Studies. 

At  Clemson,  rather  than  having  a  separate,  organized  preprofessional 
health  study  program,  it  is  felt  that  an  undergraduate  student  should  be  al- 
lowed to  major  in  any  curriculum,  so  long  as  the  basic  entrance  require- 
ments of  the  chosen  professional  health  school  are  fulfilled.  These  schools  are 
not  so  much  concerned  about  a  student's  major  as  they  are  concerned  that 
the  student  does  well  in  whichever  curriculum  he  chooses. 

Professional  health  schools  have  neither  preferences  nor  prejudices  con- 
cerning any  curriculum,  which  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  their  entering 
students  represent  a  broad  spectrum  of  curricula.  The  emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  student  doing  well  in  the  curriculum  chosen,  and  this  becomes  critical  as 
competition  increases  for  the  limited  number  of  places  available  in  profes- 
sional health  schools. 

PREPHYSICAL  THERAPY 

Prephysical  Therapy  is  a  curriculum  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Physical  Therapy  program  at  the  Medical  University  of  South  Carolina. 
This  program  requires  90  semester  hours  of  undergraduate  coursework.  In 
addition,  the  student  must  apply  to  the  Medical  University  of  South  Carolina 
for  acceptance  into  the  program. 

Because  preparation  requires  three  years,  students  are  advised  to  select  a 
major  with  similar  requirements  after  consultation  with  the  Prephysical 
Therapy  adviser.  The  following  curriculum  along  with  an  additional  30 
hours  will  fulfill  the  requirements  for  the  Physical  Therapy  program  at  the 
Medical  University  of  South  Carolina. 

FIRST  YEAR 

Firat  Semester  Second  Semester 

BIOL  103  General  Biology  L 3  BIOL  104  General  Biology  U _ „ 3 

BIOL  105  General  Biology  Lab.  I 1  BIOL  106  General  Biology  Lab.  H. „ 1 

CH  101  General  Chemistjyl. 4  CH  102  General  Chemistry 4 

ENGL  101  Composition  I 3  ENGL  102  Composition  11 3 

PSYCH  201  Intro,  to  Psychology 3  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement2 3 

Mathematical  Sciences  RequireoientZ. 3-5  Social  Sdenoe  Requirement „ 3 

17-19  17 

SECOND  YEAR 

BIOSC  222  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  1 4  BIOSC  223  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  II 4 

PHYS  207  General  Physics  U 4  PHYS  208  General  Physics  IL _ 4 

PSYCH  340  Life-Span  Developmental  Psychology 3  Humanities  Requirement _ „ 6 

or  PSYCH  343  Ps^ch.  Dev.  from  Concep.  to  Adol 3  Literature  Requirement4 


17 


Elective 3 
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THIRD  YEARS 

90  Total  Semester  Hours 

^Chemistry  requires   proficiency  in  algebra,  and  physics  requires   proficiency  in  trigonometry;  therefore,  entering 

freshmen  must  present  a  score  of  550  or  above  on  Level  II  of  the  Mathematics  Achievement  Test  or  register  in  the  first 

semester  for  MTHSC  105. 
2Six   hours  in   mathematical    sciences   or   EX  ST  301.  MTHSC  105  can  be  taken  if  necessary  to  satisfy  the  footnote 

above. 
3See  Composition  and  Speaking  Skills,  General  Education  Requirements. 
4ENGL  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209. 
^Applied  science  and  courses  to  be  selected  afler  consultation  with  an  adviser  to  a  total  of  at  least  90  hours.  (See  General 

Education  Requirements.) 
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PREPHARMACY 

Prepharmacy  is  a  five-year  program.  The  first  two  years  can  be  taken  at 
Clemson  as  a  Prepharmacy  major.  Upon  completion  of  the  following  cur- 
riculum, the  student  will  transfer  to  a  college  of  pharmacy,  usually  the  Med- 
ical University  of  South  Carolina  or  the  University  of  South  Carolina.  The 
Bachelor  of  Pharmacy  is  awarded  by  the  institution  attended.  It  is  impor- 
tant for  the  student  to  work  closely  with  the  adviser  as  there  are  variations 
in  courses  required  by  the  pharmacy  schools. 

FIRST  YEAR 


First 


Second  Semester 


BIOL  103  General  Biology  I 

BIOL  105  General  Biology  Lab.  I 

CH  101  GenefBl  Chemis&yl. 

ENGL  101  Composition  I.. 


MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I., 
History  Requirement2 


...  3       BIOL  104  General  Biology  U _ 3 

...  1       BIOL  106  General  Biology  Lab.  IL 1 

...4       CH  112  General  Chemistiyl _..  4 

...  3       ENGL  102  Composition  II „ 3 

...4       History  or  Economics  Requirement2 3 

...  3       Other  Required  Couraw3 4 

18  18 


CH  223  Oiiganic  Chemistry 

CH  227  Organic  Chemistry  Lab.. 

PHYS  207  General  Physics  I 

Other  Required  CoursesS 


SECOND  YEAR 


1 

...- 4 

10 

18 


CH  224  Organic  Chemistry 3 

CH  228  Organic  Chemisti7  Lab. 1 

PHYS  208  General  Physics  II 4 

Other  Required  Courses3 10 
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72  Total  Semester  Hours 


IChemistry  requires  proficiency  in  algebra,  and  physics  requires  proficiency  in  trigonometry;  therefore,  entering 

freshmen  must  present  a  score  of  550  or  above  on  Level  II  of  the  Mathematics  Achievement  Test  or  register  in  the  first 

semester  in  MTHSC  105. 
2Six  hours  of  history  are  required  by  the  Medical  University  of  South  Carolina;  3  hours  each  of  history  and  economics 

are  required  by  the  University  of  South  Carolina. 
3Courses  are  to  be  selected  afler  consultation  with  an  adviser.  Six  hours  of  liberal  arts  or  humanities  are  required  by 

the  Medical  University  of  South  Carolina;  BIOSC  222  and  223  are  required  by  the  University  of  South  Carolina. 


Courses  of  Instruction 


This  list  of  courses  includes  for  each  course  the  catalog  number,  title  of 
course,  credit  in  semester  hours,  class  laboratory  hours  per  week,  and  the 
description  of  the  course.  In  general,  courses  numbered  600  and  above  are 
graduate  courses  and  are  open  only  to  students  admitted  to  the  graduate 
school,  except  that  seniors  with  exceptional  records  may  be  enrolled  with 
special  permission.  Where  courses  are  offered  on  a  schedule,  there  is  a  des- 
ignation F,  S,  or  SS  following  the  title  of  each  course,  indicating  whether  it  is 
customarily  offered  in  the  fall,  spring,  or  summer  school. 

ACCOUNTING  (ACCT) 

Professors:  L.  S.  Cash,  J.  R.  Davis,  T.  L.  Dickens,  G.  T.  Friedlob,  J.  G.  Louderback,  J. 
E.  Trapnell,  Director;  J.  A.  Turner,  Jr.;  Associate  Professors:  E.  L.  Bryan,  R.  K. 
Doost,  A.  C.  Drews-Bryan,  F.  R.  Gray,  L.  P.  Ramsay,  R.  E.  Welton,  Jr.;  Assistant  Pro- 
fessors: R.  M.  Lagrone,  J.  J.  McMillan,  L.  S.  Schleifer;  Lecturers:  T.  R.  Bismack,  J. 
C.  Blackburn,  N.  E.  Byerley,  V.  D.  Guide,  C.  C.  Leuck,  W.  R.  Owens,  Jr.,  M.  A.  Prater, 
J.  B.  Price,  C.  J.  Ringeisen 

101  (FIN)  Accounting  and  Finance  Orientation  1(1,0)  A  broad  overview  of  the  nature  of 
accounting  and  finance  and  their  role  in  the  industrial,  financial,  and  governmental 
environments.    If  taken  for  credit,  this  course  must  be  completed  before  or  concurrent- 
ly with  ACCT  200  or  201.   To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.   Preq:    Freshman  or  sophomore 
standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

200  Basic  Accounting  3(3,0)  This  course  is  designed  as  a  general  survey  of  accounting 
for  the  student  requiring  only  a  basic  knowledge  of  principles  and  concepts.  May  not  be 
taken  by  students  in  curricula  requiring  ACCT  201  or  203. 

201,  H201  Principles  of  Accounting  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  role  of  accounting,  basic 
concepts  and  methodology,  processing  of  business  transactions,  valuation  and  income 
determination  principles,  and  financial  statement  preparation. 

202,  H202  Principles  of  Accounting  3(3,0)  Continuation  of  ACCT  201,  covering  account- 
ing for  the  corporate  form  of  the  business  entity  and  elements  of  accounting  manage- 
ment planning,  budgeting,  and  control.  Emphasis  is  on  management  uses  of  account- 
ing information.   Preq:  ACCT  201. 

203  Financial  Accounting  3(3,0)  Emphasizes  the  principles  and  methods  which  in- 
fluence the  financial  statements  provided  to  external  users.  May  not  be  taken  by  stu- 
dents in  curricula  requiring  ACCT  200  or  201. 

210  Federal  Taxation  for  non-Accountants  3(3,0)  Survey  of  the  taxation  of  individuals, 
corporations,  partnerships,  estates,  gifts,  and  trusts  for  the  general  business  and  non- 
business student.  Open  to  all  majors  but  may  not  be  taken  for  credit  by  Accounting  or 
Financial  Management  majors. 

301,  H301  Intermediate  Accounting  3(3,0)  Indepth  treatment  of  the  traditional  finan- 
cial accounting  topics  of  current  assets,  noncurrent  assets,  and  present  values  as  well 
as  recent  developments  in  accounting  valuation,  reporting  practices,  environment  of 
accounting,  and  basic  theory  underlying  financial  accounting.    Preq:  ACCT  202. 

302,  H302  Intermediate  Accounting  3(3,0)  Indepth  treatment  of  the  traditional 
financial  accounting  topics  of  current  liabilities,  long-term  liabilities,  stockholders' 
equity,  earnings  per  share,  investments,  revenue  recognition,  leases,  and  statement  of 
changes  in  financial  position.   Preq:  ACCT  301. 

303,  H303  Cost  Accounting  3(3,0)  The  application  of  cost  analysis  to  manufacturing  and 
distributing  problems.    Analysis  of  behavior  characteristics  of  business  costs  and  a 
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study  of  principles  involved  in  standard  cost  systems.  Lectures  and  problems.  Preq: 
ACCT  202. 

307,  H307  Managerial  Accounting  3(3,0)  Emphasizes  internal  use  of  accounting  data  by 
the  manager  in  establishing  plans  and  objectives,  controlling  operations,  and  making 
decisions  involved  with  management  of  an  enterprise.  Cannot  be  taken  for  credit  by 
Accounting  majors.    Preq:   ACCT  202  or  203. 

322  Accounting  Information  Systems  3(3,0)  Formerly  ACCT  422.  Study  of  computer- 
based  accounting  systems  with  attention  to  systems  design,  application,  internal  con- 
trol, auditing  the  system,  and  system  security.  Preq:  ACCT  301  and  CP  SC  130. 

340  Internal  Auditing  Theory  3(3,0)  Formerly  ACCT  440.  Introduces  the  student  to  in- 
ternal auditing  and  covers  internal  auditing  standards,  ethics,  concepts,  audit  tech- 
niques, and  reporting  practices.   Preq:  ACCT  301. 

401  Financial  Accounting  Problems  3(3,0)  Indepth  treatment  of  the  traditional  finan- 
cial accounting  topics  of  deferred  income  taxes,  pension  costs,  accounting  changes  and 
error  analysis,  disclosure,  accounting  for  partnerships,  as  well  as  introduction  to  fund 
accounting  concepts.   Preq:  ACCT  302. 

403  Selected  Topics  in  Accounting  3(3,0)  Course  provides  for  indepth  study  and  re- 
search into  one  or  a  few  accounting  topics  chosen  by  the  instructor.  Preq:  Consent  of 
instructor. 

404,  H404,  604  Individual  Taxation  3(3,0)  Interpretation  of  Federal  income  tax  laws, 
regulations,  and  court  decisions  with  practice  in  application  of  these  laws  to  the  re- 
turns of  individuals,  partnerships,  and  corporations.  Preq:  ACCT  202  or  203  with  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

405  Corporate  Taxation  3(3,0)  Tax  planning  and  research,  income  taxation  wnith  em- 
phasis on  special  problems  applicable  to  corporations,  partnerships,  estates,  and 
trusts.  Preq:  ACCT  202  or  203  with  consent  of  instructor. 

407  Accounting  Research  1(1,0)  Directed  research  course  for  students  interested  in  a 
career  in  accounting.  Preq:  ACCT  302  and  ENGL  304. 

410,  610  Budgeting  and  Executive  Control  3(3,0)  Study  and  application  of  selected  tech- 
niques used  in  the  planning  and  control  functions  of  business  organizations.  Preq: 
ACCT  303  or  307. 

411  Financial  Accounting  Problems  3(3,0)  Study  of  accounting  principles  and  practices 
relating  to  business  combinations  and  foreign  operations.  Preq:  ACCT  401  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

415  Auditing  3(3,0)  Professional  and  practical  auditing  theory.  Review  of  internal  con- 
trols, audit  procedures,  and  development  of  audit  programs  for  various  types  of  busi- 
nesses; consideration  of  auditors  professional  and  ethical  standards.  Preq:  ACCT 
302,  322. 

416  Auditing  in  an  Electronic  Data  Processing  Environment  3(3,0)  Application  of  elec- 
tronic data  processing  controls  as  they  relate  to  the  auditing  function.    The  course  fo- 
cuses on  the  evaluation  of  controls  and  data  in  an  automatic  environment.    Preq: 
ACCT  322  and  415  or  consent  of  instructor. 

425  Contemporary  Accounting  Theory  3(3,0)  Contemporary  accounting  theory  empha- 
sizes the  major  challenges  and  controversies  writhin  the  field  of  accounting  today.  At- 
tention is  given  to  theoretical  and  conceptual  issues  underlying  current  financial  re- 
porting as  well  as  pragmatic  conventions.  The  evolution  of  accounting  objectives  and 
standards,  as  evidenced  by  the  pronouncements  of  professional  organizations,  will  re- 
ceive special  emphasis.   Preq:  ACCT  302. 

430,  630  Governmental  and  Institutional  Accounting  3(3,0)  Accounting  and  reporting 
principles,  standards,  and  procedures  used  by  the  Federal  government,  state  and  local 
governments,  and  other  not-for-profit  institutions  are  examined  and  discussed.  Hospi- 
tal and  university  accounting  are  reviewed.  Unique  aspects  of  the  governmental  audit- 
ing environment  are  analyzed.   Preq:  ACCT  302  or  consent  of  instructor. 

445  Internal  Auditing  Practice  3(3,0)  Expands  the  students  knowledge  of  internal  au- 
diting practice,  including  operation  audits,  organization  audits,  quality-control  audits, 
and  organization  theory.  Preq:  ACCIT  340. 
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801  Contemporary  Financial  Accounting  Theory  3(3,0) 

802  Advanced  Auditing  1 3(3,0) 

803  Accounting  Information  Systems  3(3,0) 
8(V1  Tlie  Environment  of  Accounting  3(3,0) 

805  Research  Seminar  in  Accounting  1(1,0) 

806  Seminar  in  Current  Accounting  Problems  3(3,0) 

807  Advanced  Auditing  II  3(3,0) 

815  Federal  and  State  Income  Taxation  of  Corporations  3(3/)) 

816  Taxation  of  Estates,  Gifts  and  Fiduciaries  3(3,0) 

817  Tax  Planning  and  Research  3(3,0) 

818  Taxation  of  Partnerships  3(3,0) 

819  Special  Topics  in  Taxation  3(3,0) 

821  ControUership  3(3,0) 

822  Management  Accounting  in  Textiles  and  Manufacturing  3(3,0) 

823  Management  Accounting  in  Financial  Institutions  3(3,0) 
840  Internal  Auditing  Seminar  3(3,0) 

AEROSPACE  STUDIES  (A  S) 

Professor:  T.  B.  Huneycutt  III,  Head;  Assistant  Professors:  M.  C.  Ashton,  R.  W. 
Grooms,  Jr.,  G.  W.  Rinehart 

109  Air  Force  Today  I  1(1,1)  Course  deals  with  the  Air  Force  in  the  contemporary  world 
through  a  study  of  the  total  force  structure:  strategic  offensive  and  defensive,  general 
purpose,  and  aerospace  support.    Leadership  laboratory  activities  include  drill  funda- 
mentals, customs,  and  courtesies  of  the  service. 

110  Air  Force  Today  II  1(1,1)  Continuation  of  A  S  109.   Leadership  laboratory  includes 
drill,  ceremonies,  and  an  introduction  to  Air  Force  career  opportunities. 

209  Development  of  Air  Power  I  1(1,0)  The  course  includes  the  study  of  the  development 
of  air  power  from  balloons  and  dirigibles  through  the  peaceful  employment  of  U.S.  air 
power  in  relief  missions  and  civic  action  programs  in  the  late  1970's  and  also  the  air 
war  in  Southeast  Asia.  Leadership  laboratory  provides  experience  in  guiding,  direct- 
ing, and  controlling  an  Air  Force  unit. 

210  Development  of  Air  Power  I  (1,1)  Continuation  of  A  8  209. 

309  Air  Force  Leadership  and  Management  I  3(3,1)  Course  emphasizing  the  individual 
as  a  manager.  Individual  motivational  and  behavioral  processes,  leadership,  commu- 
nication, and  group  dynamics  are  covered  to  provide  a  foundation  for  the  development 
of  the  Air  Force  officer's  professional  skills.  Students  will  prepare  individual  and 
group  presentations;  write  reports;  participate  in  group  discussions,  seminars,  and 
conferences. 

310  Air  Force  Leadership  and  Management  II  3(3,1)  Continuation  of  A  S  309,  using  the 
basic  managerial  processes  involving  decision-making,  utilization  of  analytical  aids  in 
planning,  organizing,  and  controlling  environment.  Actual  case  studies  are  used  to 
enhance  learning  and  communication  processes. 

409  National  Security  Policy  I  3(3,1)  Analysis  of  the  role  and  function  of  the  miUtary  of- 
ficer in  a  democratic  society  and  the  relationships  involved  in  civil-military  interac- 
tions. Students  will  be  expected  to  prepare  individual  and  group  presentations  for  the 
class,  write  reports,  and  participate  in  group  discussions. 

410  National  Security  Policy  II  3(3,1)  Continuation  of  A  S  409,  examining  the  environ- 
mental context  in  which  U.S.  defense  policy  is  formulated  and  implemented.  Empha- 
sis placed  on  initial  commissioned  service  and  military  justice.  Students  will  be  ex- 
pected to  prepare  individual  and  group  presentations  for  the  class,  write  reports,  and 
participate  in  group  discussions,  seminars,  and  conferences. 
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AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS  (AG  EC) 

Professors:  L.  L.  Bauer,  G.  L.  Bradford,  Head;  B.  L.  Dillman,  M.  D.  Hammig,  M.  S. 
Henry,  J.  C.  Hite,  K.  H.  Kahl.  E.  L.  McLean,  S.  E.  Miller,  C.  S.  Thompson,  W.  A. 
Ward,  G.  J.  Wells;  Associate  Professors:  E.  H.  Kaiser,  J.  C.  Nyankori;  Assistant  Pro- 
fessors:  K.  R.  Bowman,  R.  S.  Pomeroy,  W.  M.  Smathers,  Jr. 

202  Agricultural  Economics  3(3,0)F,  S  Analytical  survey  of  the  various  subdivisions  of 
agricultural  economics,  to  include  farm  organization,  enterprise,  land  economics, 
marketing,  farm  prices,  governmental  farm  policies,  and  the  relation  of  agriculture  to 
the  national  and  international  economy. 

302  Economics  of  Farm  Management  3(2,3)F  Economic  principles  underlying  the  or- 
ganization and  operation  of  agricultural  firms  and  related  business  enterprises.  Par- 
ticular emphasis  is  directed  to  management  aspects  of  the  farm  as  a  production  unit. 
Preq:  AG  EC  202  or  ECON  211. 

308  Quantitative  Agricultural  Economics  3(3,0)S  Basic  quantitative  relationships  in  ag- 
ricultural economics  are  examined  and  interpreted  using  mathematics.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  use  of  deterministic  models  in  agricultural  production  and  marketing 
and  in  the  examination  of  the  interrelationships  between  the  performance  of  the  U.S. 
economy  and  the  agricultural  sector.  Preq:  AG  EC  202  or  ECON  211;  EX  ST  301  or 
MTHSC  203;  MTHSC  102  or  106. 

309,  H309  Economics  of  Agricultural  Marketing  3(3,0)F  General  course  in  marketing 
agricultural  commodities  with  particular  emphasis  upon  food  products.  EfUciency 
criteria,  consumer  behavior,  market  organizations  and  institutions,  and  marketing 
functions  are  analyzed.   Preq:  AG  EC  202. 

313  Principles  of  Real  Estate  Appraisal  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  basic  principles  and 
procedures  of  real  estate  appraisal.  Topics  include  the  real  estate  market;  principles  of 
valuation;  legal  concepts;  and  the  application  of  the  comparable  sales,  cost,  and  in- 
come approaches  to  real  estate  valuation.   Preq:   FIN  307  or  consent  of  instructor. 

319  Agribusiness  Management  3(3,0)F  Study  of  the  principles  used  in  making  manage- 
ment decisions  and  the  application  of  these  principles  in  agribusiness.  Emphasis  is 
given  to  the  application  of  economics  to  the  solution  of  problems  facing  managers  of  ag- 
ricultural supply  and  marketing  firms.   Preq:  AG  EC  302  or  309. 

351  Agricultural  Sales,  Merchandising,  and  Advertising  3(3,0)F  Examination  of  pro- 
fessional selling  and  the  roles  and  mechanisms  of  sales  promotion  and  advertising  in 
an  agricultural  environment.  Topics  include  the  sales  process,  promotion,  and  mer- 
chandising devices,  media  advertising,  and  display.    Preq:   Junior  standing. 

352  Public  Finance  3(3,0)S  Principles  of  financing  government,  sources  of  public  reve- 
nue, objects  of  public  expenditures,  problems  of  fiscal  administration,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  fiscal  policies  in  stablizing  the  national  economy.   Preq:   Junior  standing. 

402,  602  Production  Economics  3(3,0)F  Economic  analysis  of  agricultural  production  in- 
volving the  concept  of  the  farm  as  a  firm,  principles  for  decision  making,  the  quantita- 
tive nature  and  use  of  production  and  cost  functions  and  their  interrelations  and  appli- 
cation of  these  principles  to  resource  allocation  in  farms  and  among  areas.  Preq:  AG 
EC  308  and  ECON  314. 

403,  603  Land  Economics  3(3,0)S  Study  of  the  characteristics  of  land  and  of  the  physical, 
legal,  social,  and  economic  principles  and  problems  relating  to  the  control  and  use  of 
land  resources.  Preq:  AG  EC  202  or  ECON  200. 

406  Seminar  1(1,0)S  Examination  of  the  relation  of  economics  and  sociology  to  specific 
problems.   Preq:   Senior  standing. 

409,  609  Commodity  Futures  Markets  3(3,0)F  Introduction  to  the  economic  theory,  or- 
ganization, and  operating  principles  of  agricultural  commodity  futures  markets  in  the 
U.S.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  speculating,  hedging,  and  investing  in  agricultural  com- 
modity futures  contracts  from  the  standpoint  of  the  agribusiness  entrepreneur.  Preq: 
AG  EC  202  or  ECON  211. 

411.611  (C  R  D)  Regional  Impact  Analysis  2(2,0)  See  CRD  411. 

412. 612  (C  R  D)  Spatial  Competition  and  Rural  Development  3(3,0)  See  C  R  D  412. 
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413, 613  Advanced  Real  Estate  Appraisal  3(3,0)  Topics  covered  include  highest  and  best 
use  analysis,  data  collection,  and  analyses.  Advanced  appraisal  procedures  for  in- 
come, cost  and  comparable  sales  approach  to  real  estate  valuation  will  be 
stressed.  Eminent  domain,  the  appraisal  of  property  in  transition,  and  specialized 
property  will  be  covered.  Preq:  AG  EC  313,  FIN  307,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

420,  620  World  Agricultural  Trade  3(3,0)S  Practical  considerations  of  agricultural 
trade  and  trade  policy  analysis  are  reviewed.  The  role  of  international  institutions  is 
considered.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  concepts  of  agricultural  trade,  analysis  of 
trade  policies  of  major  trading  partners/competitors,  and  export/import  marketing  of 
products.  Preq:  AG  EC  309,  ECON  412,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

425,  625  Aquaculture  Economics  3(3,0)F  Alternate  years.  Application  of  economics  and 
business  principles  by  firms  engaged  in  fish  farming.  Basic  microeconomic  theory  is 
reviewed  and  applied  to  aquacultural  enterprises.  Stress  is  given  to  financial  manage- 
ment, investment  analysis,  and  marketing  management.  Public  policy  affecting  aqua- 
culture  is  also  discussed  and  international  aquaculture  development  reviewed.  Preq: 
AG  EC  202  and  309  and  W  F  B  350  or  consent  of  instructor. 

426, 626  (AGRON)  Cropping  Systems  Analysis  3(2,2)  See  AGRON  426. 

433,  633  Agricultural  Law  and  Related  Environmental  Issues  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  ag- 
ricultural and  agricultural-related  environmental  legal  issues.  Topics  include  a  re- 
view of  laws,  agencies,  programs,  the  court  structure,  torts,  taxation,  biotechnology, 
land  and  water  use,  regulated  industry  and  environment  liabilities  as  they  relate  to  ag- 
riculture and  natural  resources.   Preq:   LAW  322  or  consent  of  instructor. 

452,  H452,  652  Agricultural  Policy  3(3,0)F  Review  of  public  agricultural  policy  pro- 
grams in  the  United  States  and  a  critical  examination  of  current  and  proposed  govern- 
ment policies  and  programs  affecting  the  agricultural  sector  of  the  economy.  Included 
are  economic  considerations  as  related  to  past  and  current  farm  price  and  income 
problems.  Preq:  AG  EC  302  and  309. 

456,  H456,  656  Prices  3(3,0)S  Review  of  the  basic  theory  of  price  under  competitive  condi- 
tions and  various  modifications;  nature,  measurement  and  causes  of  daily,  seasonal 
and  cyclical  price  fluctuations;  geographical  price  relationships;  nature,  function  and 
behavior  of  futures  markets;  government  price  programs.  Preq:  AG  EC  308,  ECON 
314,  EX  ST  462. 

460,  660  Agricultural  Finance  3(3,0)S  The  study  of  the  principles  and  technique  of  fi- 
nancing in  the  agricultural  sector.  Topics  include  the  capital  situation  in  agriculture, 
concepts  of  farm  financial  management,  use  of  credit,  capital  markets,  lending  agen- 
cies, and  estate  planning.  Preq:  ACCT  200  or  201,  AG  EC  202. 

491  (C  R  D)  Internship,  Agribusiness,  and  Community  and  Rural  Development  1-6(0,2- 

12)  See  CRD  491. 

719  Professional  Problems  in  Agribusiness  Management  3(3,0) 
791  Selected  Topics  in  Agricultural  Economics  1-3(1-3,0) 
802  Advanced  Production  Economics  3(3,0) 

806  Community  and  Regional  Economics  3(3,0) 

807  Market  Structure  in  Agricultural  Industries  3(3,0) 

808  Applied  Quantifications  in  Agricidtural  Economics  3(3,0) 

809  Advanced  Natural  Resource  Economics  3(3,0) 

810  Water  and  Marine  Resources  Management  and  Policy  3(3,0) 
812  Interregional  Comp)etition  Analysis  2(2,0) 

814  Contemporary  PubUc  PoUcy  3(3,0) 

827  Advanced  Agriciiltural  Consumption  and  Demand  3(3,0) 

851  Seminar  in  Research  Methodology  1(1,0) 

852  Research  Methods  for  Agricultural  Economists  1 2(2,0) 

853  Research  Methods  for  Agricultural  Economists  n  3(3,0) 
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871  Woi^cshop  in  Quantitative  Methods  in  Agricultural  Economics  1(1,0) 

872  Techniques  of  Survey  Analysis  in  Social  Sciences  1(1,0) 
881  Internship  in  Community  and  Resource  Development  1-6 
891  Master's  Research.  Credit  to  be  arranged. 

901  (ECON)  Price  Theory  3(3,0) 

902  (ECON)  Production  Economics  Problems  2(2,0) 

903  (ECON)  General  Equilibrium  and  Welfare  Theory  3(3,0) 

904  (ECON)  Seminar  in  Resource  Economics  3(3,0) 

905  (ECON)  Advanced  Macro  Issues  3(3,0) 

906  (ECON)  Seminar  in  Area  Economic  Development  3(3,0) 

907  (ECON)  Agricultural  Marketing  Problems  2(2,0) 

917  (ECON)  Advanced  Seminar  in  Labor  Economics  3(3,0) 
991  (ECON)  Doctoral  Research.  Credit  to  be  arranged. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  (AG  ED) 

Professors:  L.  H.  Blanton,  J.  H.  Daniels,  J.  A.  Hash,  R.  J.  Mercer,  G.  C.  Shinn,  Head; 
Associate  Professor:  W.  A.  Shimel;  Assistant  Professor:  C.  D.  White;  Visiting  Assist- 
ant Professor:  R.  S.  Deeter 

100  Orientation  and  Field  Exp>erience  1(0,2)8  Supervised  observations  and  explanations 
of  vocational  agriculture  teaching  while  serving  as  teacher  aides.  One  full  week  of 
field  experience  in  representative  high  schools  is  required. 

101  University  Survival  Skills  1(3,0)  Provides  an  introduction  to  the  nature  of  University 
education  with  an  emphasis  on  making  the  transition  from  high  school  and  acclima- 
tizing the  student  to  the  University  environment.   Limited  to  students  in  their  first  two 
semesters  at  Clemson. 

201  Introduction  to  Agricultural  Education  3(2,3)F  Principles  of  education,  develop- 
ment of  agricultural  education,  and  an  introduction  to  the  formulation  of  instructional 
programs  for  the  teaching  of  agricultural  courses. 

300  Supervised  Field  Experience  I  1(0,3)  Actual  participation  in  vocational  agriculture 
teaching  activities  plus  conferences  with  local  supervising  teachers  and  college  super- 
visors. One  full  week  of  field  experiences  in  specialized  high  school  programs  or  area 
vocational  centers  is  required. 

400  Supervised  Field  Experience  II  1(0,3)F  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  enhancing 
existing  knowledge  and  experiences  of  the  students.  The  primary  focus  will  be  on  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  student  teaching  center  well  in  advance  of  the  customary 
twelve-week  directed  teaching  experience. 

401,  601  Methods  in  Agricultural  Education  3(2,3)F  Appropriate  methods  of  teaching 
vocational  agriculture  in  high  schools.  The  course  includes  procedures  for  organizing 
teaching  programs,  teaching  high  school  students,  and  directing  FFA  activities. 

406  Directed  Teaching  12(0,36)8  Guided  participation  in  the  professional  responsibili- 
ties of  a  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture  including  an  intensive  study  of  the  problems 
encountered  and  the  competencies  developed.  Twelve  weeks  of  directed  teaching  in  se- 
lected schools  are  required.  Preq:  AG  ED  400,  401. 

407  Internship  in  Extension  Education  6(0,18)  Interest  and  needs  of  students  enrolled 
will  be  considered  in  placing  agriculture  majors  and  minors  for  practical  experience. 
Internship  placements  may  include  county  extension  offices  and  other  appropriate  ex- 
tension units.  Six  weeks  of  supervised  experience  must  be  completed.  Preq:  AG  ED 
400,  senior  standing,  and  consent  of  instructor  at  preregistration. 

423,  623  Curriculum  2(2,0)S  Curriculum  goals  and  related  planning  for  career  and 
continuing  education  programs. 

425,  625  Teaching  Agricultural  Mechanics  2(1,3)8  Organizing  course  content,  conduct- 
ing and  managing  an  agricultural  mechanics  laboratory,  shop  safety,  microteaching 
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demonstrations  of  psychomotor  skills,  and  methods  of  teaching  manipulative  abilities. 

428,  628  Special  Studies  in  Agricultural  Education  1-3(1-3,0)  Students  are  provided  with 
an  opportunity  to  study  individually  or  collectively  selected  topics  and/or  problems  in 
agricultural  education  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  the  clientele  enrolled.  May  be 
taken  for  a  maximum  of  6  semester  hours  credit. 

430,  630  Fundamentals  of  Extension  Education  2(2,0)  Course  is  designed  to  introduce 
students  to  fundamental  philosophy,  activities,  and  methods  undergirding  the  Cooper- 
ative Extension  Service.   Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

431, 631  Methods  in  Environmental  Education  3(3,0 )SS  Study  of  various  techniques  ap- 
propriate for  teaching  environmental  education.  Instruction  is  applicable  to  elemen- 
tary, high  school,  and  adult-level  teachers.    Offered  in  Summer  School  only. 

432,  632  Visual  Media  for  Agribusiness  3(2,3)  Theoretical  and  practical  course  for  pro- 
fessionals in  agriculture  with  major  emphasis  on  visual  communications. 

450,  650  Modern  Topics  and  Issues  3(3,0)  A  major  area  of  concern  to  teachers  of  agri- 
culture and  county  agents  will  be  selected  for  intensive  study  at  least  one  semester 
prior  to  offering  the  course.  Team  teaching  with  faculty  from  other  departments  in  the 
College  of  Agricultural  Sciences  will  be  utilized  when  feasible.  Preq:  Senior  standing 
or  relevant  experience. 

465,  665  Program  and  Curriculum  Development  3(3,0)F  Even-numbered  years.  Each 
student  will  determine  needs  and  resources  in  a  specific  community  and  plan  a  pro- 
gram and  curriculum  to  meet  these  needs.  Instruction  is  appropriate  for  agricultu- 
ral, extension,  and  vocational  personnel. 

467,  667  Adult  Education  in  Agriculture  3(2,3)S  Odd-numbered  years.  Principles  and 
practices  appropriate  to  the  solution  of  problems  encountered  in  instructional  pro- 
grams for  adult  farmers. 

480, 680  (COLED,  ED,  EN  ED)  Educational  Applications  of  Microcomputers  3(3,0)  See 

COLED  480. 

482, 682  (COLED,  ED,  IN  ED)  Advanced  Educational  Applications  of  Microcomputers  3 

(2,2)  See  COLED  482. 

726  Agricultural  Mechanization  for  Inservice  Teachers  3(3,0) 

727  Agricultural  Education  Shop  Management  3(1,6) 

736  Internship:  Teaching  3(  1,6) 

737  Internship  in  Agribusiness  Firms  3(1,6) 

750  Special  Institute  Course:  Selected  Topics  in  Agricultural  Education  1-3(1-3,0) 

803  Evaluation  of  Instructional  Programs  3(2,3) 

804  Special  Problems  3(2^) 

805  Administration  and  Supervision  in  Agricultural  Education  3(3,0) 
815  Teaching  Agricidtural  and  Power  Mechanics  3(2,3) 

821  Theories  and  Practices  of  Adult  Education  3(3,0) 

825  Supervision  of  Student  Teaching  3(3,0) 

869  Seminar  1-3(1-3,0) 

889  (ED,  IN  ED)  Research  in  Education  3(3,0) 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING  (AG  E) 

Professors:  W.  H.  Allen,  D.  E.  Brune,  J.  M.  Bunn,  J.  A.  ColHer,  T.  H.  Garner,  R.  O. 
Hegg,  Head;  C.  E.  Hood,  Jr.,  J.  T.  Ligon,  D.  E.  Linvill,  R.  K.  White,  R.  E.  WilHamson, 
R.  E.  Young;  Associate  Professors:  R.  B.  Dodd,  J.  C.  Hayes;  Assistant  Professors:  Y. 
J.  Han,  C.  L.  Weller;  Instructor:  T.  R.  Garrett 

214  Fabrication  and  Manufacturing  Methods  for  Agricultural  Systems  2(1,3)  Introduc- 
tion to  machine  and  structure  fabrication  for  agricultural  engineering  related  disci- 
plines. Topics  include  metallurgy,  arc  and  gas  welding,  fasteners,  wood  fabrication, 
plastics  and  protective  coatings.  Preq:  E  M  201.  Coreq:  E  G  209. 
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221  Surveying  for  Soil  and  Water  Resources  2(1^)  Fundamentals  of  land  measurement 
and  traverse  computations.  Surveying  practice  in  traverse  and  topographic  surveys 
preliminary  to  design  of  techniques  and  construction  of  structures  for  resource  man- 
agement. Preq:  MTHSC  106. 

322  Small  Watershed  Hydrology  and  Sedimentology  2(1,3)  Fundamental  relationships 
governing  rainfall  disposition  are  used  as  bases  for  defining  the  hydrology  of  water- 
sheds. Application  of  modeling  techniques  appropriate  for  runoff  and  sediment  con- 
trol are  emphasized.  Preq:  PHYS  122.  Coreq:  AGRON  202. 

333  Environmental  Modification  and  Control  for  Agricultural  and  Biological  Systems 

2(2,0)  Principles  of  environmental  modification  and  control  including  energy  ex- 
change, psychrometrics,  heat  and  moisture  balance,  biological  interactions,  control 
systems  and  basic  elements  of  heating,  ventilation  and  air  conditioning  are  presented. 
Preq:   Junior  standing. 

350,  H350  Microcomputer  Controls  in  Biosystems  2(1,3)  Microcomputer  interfacing  and 
digital  control  are  studied  for  application  to  agriculture,  aquaculture,  biotechnology 
and  other  biosystems.  Topics  include  digital  electronic  circuits  and  components,  mi- 
crocomputer architecture  and  interfacing.  Preq:  E  C  E  307,  ENGR  180,  MTHSC  208. 

356  Machine  Operations  for  Agricultural  and  Biological  Systems  3(2^)  Concepts  of  ma- 
chine operations  and  machine  systems  for  agricultural  and  biological  applications. 
Selection,  performance  evaluation,  economic  analysis,  and  maintenance  management 
for  individual  machines  and  machine  systems.  (Computer  applications  for  analyzing 
machine  costs  and  other  management  factors.   Preq:  E  M  201  or  PHYS  122. 

362,  H362  Energy  Conversion  in  Agricultiu*al  and  Biological  Systems  3(2^)  The  energy 
requirements  of  biological  and  agricultural  systems  with  emphasis  upon  direct  energy 
conversion  methods.  Characteristics  of  various  sources  of  energy  will  be  considered 
including  economic  aspects.  The  present  energy  conversion  mechanisms  used  in  agri- 
culture will  be  studied  and  their  limitations  presented.  Preq:  M  E  310. 

364  Agricultural  Waste-Management  Systems  2(2,0)  The  course  will  include  planning 
and  design  of  waste-management  systems  which  employ  physical,  biological,  and 
chemical  processes  for  the  treatment  and  utilizations  of  agricultural  wastes.  Solid,  liq- 
uid, and  gaseous  wastes  are  considered.  Presentation  is  relevant  to  current  agricultu- 
ral practices  and  legal  and  social  restraints. 

406,  606  (AGRON,  ESE)  Land  Treatment  of  Wastewater  and  Sludges  3(3,0)   See 

AGRON  408. 

416,  H416, 616  Mechanical  Design  for  Agricultural  and  Biological  Systems  3(2,3)  Fun- 
damentals of  mechanical  design  with  applications  to  machinery  functions  relating  to 
soil,  plants,  and  biological  products.   A  design  project  is  performed.   Preq:  E  M  304. 

421,  621  Engineering  Systems  for  Soil  Water  Management  2(1,3)  Fundamentals  of  de- 
sign related  to  drainage  of  lands,  irrigation  and  modification  of  the  microenvironment 
for  optimum  productivity  are  presented.  Preq:  MTHSC  208.  Coreq:  E  M  320. 

428, 628  (CH  E)  Biochemical  Engineering  3(3,0)  See  CH  E  428. 

429  Applications  in  Biotechnology  Engineering  3(2,3)  Biological  growth  kinetics  and  re- 
actor kinetics  are  applied  to  demonstrate  the  principles  of  ethanol  production,  cellulose 
conversion,  and  anaerobic  processes.  Integration  of  food  production  processes  and 
waste  treatment  fundamentals  of  modeling  biological  processes  are  studied.  Specific 
biotechnical  applications  such  as  plant  tissue  culture,  advances  in  biosensor  and  bio- 
mechanical  systems  are  analyzed.   Preq:  CH  E  (AG  E)  428. 

430, 630  (BIOSC)  Bioenergetics  for  Engineers  4(3,3)  Examination  of  the  principal  mech- 
anisms of  energy  capture  and  transformation  in  living  organisms.  Quantitative  mod- 
els of  energetic  reactions  and  associated  transport  processes  are  developed  according  to 
the  principles  of  equilibrium  and  nonequilibrium  thermodynamics.  Topics  include 
basic  cell  biology,  photosynthesis,  respiration,  chemosmotic,  and  electron  transport. 
Preq:  BIOCH  301,  MTHSC  208  or  consent  of  instructor.  Coreq:  M  E  310  or  instruction 
in  thermodynamics. 

431,  631  Agricultural  Structures  and  Environmental  Design  3(2,3)  Analytic  design  of 
statically  determinant  building  components  with  emphasis  on  wood,  steel,  and  con- 
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Crete.  Specific  heating  ventilation  and  air-conditioning  systems  for  animal  production 
are  designed.  Preq:  E  M  304. 

442, 642  Properties  and  Processing  of  Biological  Products  3(2,3)  Study  of  engineering 
properties  of  biological  materials  and  their  uniqueness  as  design  restraints  on  systems 
for  handling,  processing  and  preserving  biological  products.  Preq:  AG  E  333,  E  M  304, 
320,  ME  310. 

450,  H450,  650  Instrumentation  for  Agricultural  and  Biological  Systems  3(2,3)  Over- 
view of  modern  instrumentation  techniques  in  agricultural  and  biological  engineering 
systems.  Emphasis  is  on  laboratory  use  of  equipment.  Topics  include  performance 
characteristics  of  instruments,  analog-signal  conditioning,  transducer  theory  and  ap- 
plications, and  digital  systems  for  data  acquisition  and  control.  Preq:  AG  E  350,  famil- 
iarity with  computer  programming,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

451,  H451, 651  (E  S  E,  FOR)  Newman  Seminar  and  Lectiuie  Series  in  Natiu^  Resources 
Engineering  1(0,2)  Topics  dealing  with  the  development  and  protection  of  land,  air  wa- 
ter, and  related  resources  will  be  covered  by  seminar  with  instructor  and  by  invited  lec- 
turers.   Current  environmental  and/or  resource  conservation  issues  will  be  addressed. 
Preq:  Senior  or  graduate  standing,  consent  of  instructor. 

458,  H458, 658  (BIOSC)  CeU  Physiology  3(3,0)  See  BIOSC  458. 

471  Engineering  Research  and  Management  2(1,3)  A  research  project  is  conducted  on 
an  agricultural  and  biological  engineering  problem.  Engineering  economics,  engi- 
neering creativity  and  project  management  are  incorporated  in  addition  to  communi- 
cations skills.  Preq:  Senior  standing  in  Agricultural  Engineering  or  other  engineer- 
ing curricula. 

473  Special  Topics  in  Agricultural  Engineering  l-3(  1-3,0)  Comprehensive  study  of  spe- 
cial topics  in  the  field  of  agricultural  engineering  not  covered  in  other  courses.  Special 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  independent  pursuit  of  detailed  investigations.  May  be  re- 
peated for  a  maximum  of  6  credits. 

484, 684  (E  S  E)  Municipal  Solid  Waste  Management  3(3,0)  See  E  S  E  484. 

781  Special  Problems  1-3 

811  Tillage  and  Soil  Dynamics  3(3,0) 

822  Water  Movement  in  Soils  3(3,0) 

865  Heat  and  Moisture  Transfer  in  Biological  Materials  3(3,0) 

871  Selected  Topics  in  Agricultural  Engineering  1-3 

882  Systems  Engineering  3(3,0) 

891  Master's  Research.  Credit  to  be  arranged 

991  Doctoral  Research.  Credit  to  be  arranged. 

AGRICULTURAL  MECHANIZATION  (AG  M) 

Professors:  W.  H.  Allen,  D.  E.  Brune,  J.  M.  Bunn,  J.  A.  Collier,  T.  H.  Garner,  R.  O. 
Hegg,  C.  E.  Hood,  Jr.,  J.  T.  Ligon,  D.  E.  Linvill,  R.  K.  White,  R.  E.  Williamson,  R.  E. 
Young;  Associate  Professors:  R.  B.  Dodd,  J.  G.  Harper,  J.  C.  Hayes;  Assistant  Profes- 
sors:  Y.  J.  Han,  C.  L.  Weller;  Instructor:   T.  R.  Garrett 

101  Introduction  to  Agricultural  Mechanization  and  Business  1(0,3)  Introduction  to 
Agricultural  Mechanization  and  Business  program.  An  overview  of  the  curriculum 
will  be  given  and  the  opportunities  for  extracurricular  activities  explained.  Long-term 
interaction  between  the  department  and  alumni  will  be  covered. 

205  Principles  of  Farm  Shop  3(2,3)  Principles,  techniques,  and  methods  in  the  selec- 
tion, proper  use  and  maintenance  of  hand  and  power  tools.  Principal  topics  include 
welding,  tool  fitting,  metalwork,  woodworking,  finishing  and  preserving,  pipe  fitting, 
and  farm  masonry. 

206  Agricultural  Mechanization  3(2,3)  The  agricultural  student  is  taught  to  apply 
physical  principles  and  sound  reasoning  to  the  mechanization  of  modern  agricultural 
production  and  processing  enterprises.  Planning  efficient  operational  systems  and 
wise  selection  of  equipment,  based  on  function  and  economic  suitability  are  stressed. 
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Preq:  MTHSC  105,  PHYS  207  or  consent  of  instructor. 

301  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  3(2,3)  Water  management  in  agriculture  is  studied  by 
applying  principles  of  elementary  surveying,  mathematics,  and  fluid  flow  as  related  to 
soil-water-vegetation  complexes  in  erosion  control,  conservation,  drainage,  and  irriga- 
tion. 

302  Rainfall,  Runoff,  and  Erosion  Control  3(2,3)  Precipitation  causes,  characteristics, 
and  distribution  are  covered.  Resulting  runoff  rates  and  volumes  as  influenced  by  wa- 
tershed characteristics  are  studied,  including  methods  of  controlling  runoff  and  ero- 
sion by  vegetative  and  mechanical  means.  Sufficient  elementary  surveying  is  included 
to  assure  proper  application  of  principles  in  the  design  of  soil  and  water  conservation 
practices.   Not  open  to  students  who  have  completed  AG  M  301. 

303  Calculations  for  Mechanzied  Agriculture  3(2,3)  Course  designed  to  enhance  the 
student's  ability  to  analyze  and  solve  a  wide  range  of  problems  requiring  engineering 
technology.  Laboratory  periods  will  be  used  to  introduce  the  student  to  microcomputer 
hardware.  Basic  programming  and  typical  applications  to  agricultural  mechaniza- 
tion problems.  Preq:  PHYS  207  or  consent  of  instructor. 

402, 602  Eh-ainage,  Irrigation,  and  Waste  Management  3(2,3)  Continuation  of  AG  M 
302.   Basic  soil-water-plant  relationships  are  used  to  determine  the  need  for  and  meth- 
ods of  irrigation,  drainage,  and  waste  management.    Topics  covered  will  include  irri- 
gation methods,  drainage  needs,  drainage  methods,  and  waste-treatment  methods. 
Preq:  AG  M  302. 

404,  604  Farm  Structures  3(2,3)  Farmstead  planning,  including  space  and  environ- 
mental needs  for  livestock  and  poultry.  Design  of  building  components  and  enviromen- 
tal  control.  Preq:  PHYS  207  or  consent  of  instructor. 

406,  606  Mechanical  and  Hydraulic  Systems  3(2,3)  This  course  deals  with  power  trans- 
mission systems  for  agricultural  production  with  emphasis  on  mobile  equipment.  The 
characteristics,  requirements,  and  design  of  both  V-belt  drive  and  roller-chain  drives 
are  presented.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  hydraulic  power  transmission  systems,  includ- 
ing pumps,  actuators,  control  devices,  and  hydraulic  circuitry.  Preq:  AG  M  206, 
PHYS  207  or  consent  of  instructor. 

408  Eqmpment  Sales  and  Service  3(3,0)  Agricultural  equipment  sales  and  service  tech- 
niques, inventory  and  accounting  procedures  followed  by  the  farm  machinery  indus- 
try. 

452,  652  Farm  Power  3(2,3)  A  study  of  tractors  with  emphasis  upon  internal  combus- 
tion engine  principles  and  the  support  systems  necessary  for  its  proper  functioning. 
The  application  of  power,  maintenance,  adjustment,  and  general  repair  are  also  con- 
sidered. Preq:  PHYS  207  or  consent  of  instructor. 

460,  660  Farm  and  Home  Utilities  3(2,3)  A  course  for  undergraduate  and  graduate  stu- 
dents in  agriculture  and  related  curricula,  involving  a  study  of  electric  and  other  utili- 
ties on  the  farm  and  in  the  home.  Selection,  installation,  and  maintenance  of  wiring 
systems,  lighting  systems,  motors,  controls,  water  systems,  and  waste  disposal  sys- 
tems are  emphasized.   Preq:   PHYS  208  or  consent  of  instructor.  Junior  standing. 

472  Seminar  1(1,0)  The  student  will  be  introduced  to  the  agribusiness  world,  profes- 
sionalism, current  topics  of  special  interest,  and  financial  and  legal  implications  of 
modern  agricultural  production.  Preq:  Senior  standing  in  Agricultural  Mechaniza- 
tion and  Business  or  consent  of  instructor. 

712  Farm  Machinery  Management  3(2,3) 

771  Selected  Topics  in  Agricultural  Mechanization  1-3(1-3,0) 

781  Special  Problems  1-3(1-3,0) 

851  Simiilation  of  Agricultiu^  Systems  3(3,0) 

AGRICULTURE  (AGRIC) 

Professors:  O.  J.  Dickerson,  J.  R.  Diehl,  R.  E.  Franklin,  B.  Click,  R.  G.  Halfacre,  H.  S. 
Hill,  Jr.,  L.  W.  Hudson,  D.  E.  Linvill,  D.  V.  Maurice,  J.  C.  McConnell,  Jr.,  E.  L. 
McLean,  R.  J.  Mercer,  S.  U.  Wallace,  R.  E.  Williamson;   Assistant  Professors:     M.  E. 
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103  Introduction  to  Animal  Industries  3(3,0)F  Fundamental  and  descriptive  aspects  of 
the  animal  industries  as  applied  biology  and  major  segments  of  food  production  and 
distribution  systems.  The  subject  matter  will  be  presented  by  Animal  Science,  Dairy 
Science,  and  Poultry  Science  Departments. 

104,  H104  Introduction  to  Plant  Sciences  3(3,0)S  A  fundamental  course  in  plant  scienc- 
es, including  agronomic  and  horticultural  crops  of  the  major  agricultural  areas  of  the 
world  and  emphasizing  the  crops  of  South  Carolina. 

105  Agriculture  and  Society  2(2,0)  Examination  of  the  structure,  function,  and  impor- 
tance of  the  food  and  resource  base,  production,  supply,  marketing,  demand,  capital, 
labor  markets,  and  consumption  behavior  in  the  U.S.  economic  and  sociological  issues 
affecting  U.S.  agriculture. 

200  A^nricultiiral  Applications  of  Microcomputers  3(2,2)  Provides  an  overview  of  micro- 
computer hardware  and  software  encompassing  wordprocessing,  spreadsheet,  data 
base  management,  utility,  and  communications.  It  also  includes  specialized  farm  and 
agribusiness  management  and  decision-making  programs  and  criteria  for  evaluating 
and  selecting  hardware. 

301  International  Agriculture  3(3,0)  Designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  systems 
of  agriculture  of  the  world.  The  approach  is  evolutionary.  Main  emphasis  is  on  pro- 
duction as  related  to  world  climates  and  world  population.  Various  geographical  are- 
as are  considered.  Preq:  AG  EC  202  or  ECON  211. 

401  International  Agriculture  Seminar  1(1,0)S  A  colloquium  of  current  issues  in  world 
agriculture.  Topics  include  population  growth,  food  policy,  technology  transfer,  and  in- 
ternational trade.  With  consent  of  instructor,  the  course  may  be  repeated  for  a  total  of  2 
credits. 

440,  640  Microclimatology  3(3,0)  Study  of  energy  balance  in  earth's  atmosphere  and 
soil:  solar  and  thermal  radiation,  air  and  soil  temperature,  humidity,  evaporation  and 
the  hydrologic  cycle,  wind  fields.  Weather  variables  to  describe  microclimates  and  the 
energy  balance  of  plants,  animals,  and  insects.  Modification  of  microclimates.  Rural 
and  urban  climates.  Preq:  PHYS  240  or  equivalent  or  consent  of  instructor;  second  se- 
mester Junior  or  Senior  standing. 

H491  Senior  Honors  Research  3(1,6)  Senior  Division  Honors  research  in  an  agricultu- 
ral sciences  curriculum.  Open  to  approved  Honors  Program  students  only.  In  consul- 
tation with  and  under  the  direction  of  a  professor,  the  student  will  select  a  research 
topic,  conduct  experiments,  record  data,  and  make  an  oral  presentation  of  results  to 
the  College  Honors  Program  Committee. 

H492  Senior  Honors  Research  3(1,6)  Continuation  of  AGRIC  H491.  Senior  division  hon- 
ors research  in  an  agricultural  sciences  curriculum.  Upon  termination  of  the  re- 
search project,  the  student  will  submit  a  formal  written  report  and  make  a  final  oral 
presentation  of  results  to  the  College  Honors  Program  Committee.  Professor-student 
discussions  of  additional  topics  will  be  arranged. 

AGRONOMY  (AGRON) 

Professors:    R.  E.  Franklin,  Head;   B.  J.  Gossett,  W.  D.  Graham,  Jr.,  J.  A.  Martini,    E. 

C.  Murdock,  J.  H.  Palmer,  C.  L.  Parks,  V.  L.  Quisenberry,  J.  S.  Rice,  E.  R.  Shipe,  H. 

D.  Skipper,  B.  R.  Smith,  S.  U.  Wallace;  Associate  Professor:  W.  C.  Stringer;  Assistant 
Professors:   A.  Evans,  Jr.,  N.  W.  Ferguson 

202  Soils  4(3,2)F,S  Introduction  to  world  land  resources,  soil  formation,  classification, 
and  mineralogy.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  basic  chemical  and  physical  properties  of 
soil.  Soil  microorganisms,  plant  nutrients,  and  fertilization  are  discussed.  Soil  prop- 
erties are  related  to  growth.  Preq:  CH  101,  102  or  a  geology  sequence  including  GEOL 
101,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

350  Practicum  1-3  Preplanned  internship  undertaken  with  an  approved  agency  con- 
cerned with  agronomic  practices.  Restricted  to  students  with  a  major  or  minor  in 
Agronomy.   Maximum  of  3  credits  allowed.   Preq:   Consent  of  department  head. 

403, 603  Soil  Genesis  and  Classification  2(1,3)F  Study  of  soil  morphology  and  character- 
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ization,   pedogenic   processes,  soil-forming  factors,  and   classification  of  soils.   Preq: 
AGRON  202  or  consent  of  instructor. 

404,  604  Soils  and  Land  Use  2(1,3)F  Soils  interpretations  for  nonagri cultural  purposes 
and  facilities.  Emphasis  on  use  of  modern  soil  surveys  and  properties  and  features  of 
soils  important  in  nonfarm  land  uses.  Not  open  to  Agronomy  majors  or  minors  or  to 
students  who  have  taken  AGRON  202. 

405,  605  Plant  Breeding  3(2,2)S  The  application  of  genetic  principles  to  the  development 
of  improved  crop  plants.  Principal  topics  include  the  genetic  and  cytogenetic  basis  of 
plant  breeding,  mode  of  reproducton,  techniques  in  selfing  and  crossing,  methods  of 
breeding,  inheritance  in  the  msgor  crops,  and  biometrical  methods.  Preq:  GEN  302  or 
equivalent. 

406  Special  Problems  1-3(0,3-9)  Course  designed  to  acquaint  undergraduate  students 
with  the  scientific  method.  Literature  investigation,  planning,  and  execution  of  an  ex- 
periment are  integral  parts  of  the  course.  Not  available  to  AGRIC  H491  and  H492  stu- 
dents. Maximum  of  6  credits  allowed.  Preq:  Senior  standing  as  a  major  or  minor  in 
Agronomy  and  consent  of  department  head. 

407,  H407,  607  Principles  of  Weed  Control  3(2,2)F  Weeds,  their  introduction,  ecology, 
methods  of  reproduction,  dissemination,  and  control;  chemistry  and  mode  of  action  of 
herbicides,  equipment  and  techniques  of  application;  a  characterization  of  the  common 
weeds  of  the  Southeast.  Admission  to  honors  sections  by  invitation  only.  Preq:  AGRIC 
104,  AGRON  202,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

408, 608  (AG  E,  E  S  E)  Land  Treatment  of  Wastewater  and  Sludges  3(3,0)S  Principles  for 
designing  environmentally  acceptable  land  application  systems  using  municipal  and 
industrial  wastewater  and  sludges  will  be  presented.  Topics  include  land-limiting 
constituent  analysis;  soil-plant  interactions;  system  equipment  and  design;  system  op- 
eration and  management;  public  acceptance,  social,  and  regulatory  issues.  Case  stud- 
ies and  field  trip(s)  are  planned.  Preq:  Senior  standing  in  Agriculture  or  Engineering 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

421, 621  Field  Crops— Monocots  and  ^jedalty  Crops  3(3,0)FThe  principles  involved  in 
the  production  and  utilization  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  sorghum,  rice,  and  the 
millets,  with  special  emphasis  on  their  importance  in  South  Carolina  agriculture. 
The  role  of  other  oil,  fiber,  seed,  drug,  sugar,  and  other  crops  will  be  treated  from  the 
standpoint  of  worldwide  production  and  utilization.   Preq:  AGRIC  104,  AGRON  202. 

422,  622  Field  Crops— Dicots  3(3,0)S  The  principles  involved  in  the  production  and  utili- 
zation of  corn,  soybeans,  tobacco,  and  peanuts  with  special  emphasis  on  their  impor- 
tance in  South  Carolina  agriculture.   Preq:   AGRIC  104,  AGRON  202. 

423,  H423,  623  Field  Crops— Forages  3(3,0)S  The  characteristics,  establishment,  utiliza- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  crops  for  hay,  silage,  and  pasture.    Crops  valuable  in  South 
Carolina  are  emphasized.    Admission  to  Honors  section  by  invitation  only.    Preq: 
AGRIC  104,  AGRON  202.  or  consent  of  instructor. 

425,  625  Seed  Science  and  Technology  3(2,2)S  Odd-numbered  years.  Topics  include  seed 
development,  germination,  dormancy,  pathology,  storage,  and  deterioration.  Seed  test- 
ing and  commercial  production  of  seed  are  also  covered.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
useful  applications  of  current  seed  science  knowledge.   Preq:  AGRIC  104,  BOT  205. 

426,  626  (AG  EC)  Cropping  Systems  Analysis  3(2,2)F  Application  of  agronomic  and  eco- 
nomic principles  in  solving  problems  relating  to  the  production  and  marketing  of  agro- 
nomic crops.  A  major  part  of  the  course  will  be  a  case  study  in  which  a  detailed  analy- 
sis of  a  farm,  agribusiness  or  environmental  will  be  made  with  students  making 
formal  written  and  oral  presentations  of  results.  Preq:  AG  EC  202,  AGRIC  104,  Jun- 
ior or  Senior  standing. 

433,  633  (HORT)  Integrated  Weed  Management  for  Agronomic  and  Horticultural 
Crops  3(2,2)  See  HORT  433. 

446,  646  Soil  Management  3(3,0)F  Basic  soil  properties  are  related  to  compaction,  water 
and  solute  movement,  and  root  growth.  Practical  management  problems  are  consid- 
ered and  solutions  developed  based  upon  basic  soil  characteristics.  Problems  will  in- 
clude erosion,  no-tillage,  compaction,  irrigation,  leaching,  waste  application,  golf- 
green  management,  and  orchard  establishment.   Preq:  AGRON  202. 
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452,  652  Soil  Fertility  and  Management  3(3,0)S  Soil  properties,  climatic  factors,  and 
management  systems  in  relation  to  soil  fertility  maintenance  for  crop  production. 
Plant  nutrition  and  growth  in  relation  to  crop  fertilization  and  management.    Preq: 
AGRON  202  or  consent  of  instructor. 

453,  H453, 653  Soil  Fertility  Laboratory  1(0,3)8  The  evaluation  and  interpretation  of  soil 
fertility  production.   Preq:  AGRON  202  or  consent  of  instructor. 

455  Seminar  1(1,0)F  Student  presentation  of  current  agronomic  topics  of  special  inter- 
est in  crop  production  appearing  in  recent  scientific  journals  and  other  publications. 

475,  H475,  675  Soil  Physics  and  Chemistry  3(2,3 )S  Study  of  the  principles  of  soil  physics 
and  chemistry  and  their  applications.  Topics  include  soil  texture,  structure,  compac- 
tion, water  relations,  solute  movement,  mineral  composition,  adsorption  phenomenon, 
and  soil  acidity.  Preq:  AGRON  202,  CH  101,  112,  PHYS  207. 

490,  690  Soil  Organisms  in  Crop  Production  3(2,3)F  Odd-numbered  years.  Interrela- 
tionships of  soil  organisms,  soil  properties,  and  crop  production.  Aspects  of  biological 
nitrogen  fixation,  mycorrhizae,  and  microbial  pesticide  interactions.  Biochemical  and 
nutrient  transformations  related  to  plant  growth.  Preq:  AGRON  202,  MICRO  305,  PL 
PA  301,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

701  Soils  and  Man  3(3,0) 

710  Selected  Topics  in  Plant  Biotechnology  3(2,2) 

801  Crop  Physiology  and  Nutrition  3(3,0) 

802  Pedology  3(3,0) 

804  Theory  and  Methods  of  Plant  Breeding  3(3,0) 

805  SoU  Fertility  3(3,0) 

806  Special  Problems  1-3(0,3-9) 

807  Soil  Physics  4(3^) 

808  SoU  Chemistry  3(2,3) 
810  SoU  Microbiology  3(3,0) 

812  Crop  Ecology  and  Land  Use  3(3,0) 

820  Pesticide  Residues  in  the  Environment  3(3,0) 

825  Seminar  1(1,0) 

890  Special  Topics  in  Agronomy  1-3(1-3,0) 

891  Master's  Research-  Credit  to  be  arranged. 
991  Doctoral  Research-  Credit  to  be  arranged. 

ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY  (AN  PH) 

(See  courses  listed  under  Animal,  Dairy,  and  Veterinary  Sciences;  Entomology;  Poul- 
try Science;  and  Zoology) 

Professors:  G.  P.  Birrenkott,  Jr.,  J.  F.  Dickey,  J.  R.  Diehl,  T.  Gimenez,  B.  Click,  D.  M. 
Henricks,  B.  L.  Hughes,  R.  J.  Kendall,  D.  D.  Lee,  Jr.,  R.  Noblet,  J.  C.  Spitzer,  R.  J. 
Thurston,  J.  R.  Tomasso,  Jr.,  D.  E.  Turk;  Associate  Professors:  J.  M.  Colacino,  T.  R. 
Scott;  Assistant  Professor:   M.  E.  Richardson, 

301  Physiology  and  Anatomy  of  Domestic  Animals  4(3,3)S  Physiology  and  associated 
anatomy  of  the  body  systems,  including  nervous,  skeletal,  muscular,  respiratory,  di- 
gestive, circulatory,  urinary,  reproductive,  and  endocrine  systems.  Designed  primari- 
ly for  students  in  Animal  Science,  Dairy  Science,  and  Poultry  Science.  Preq:  BIOL 
103,  104,  105,  106  or  110,  111. 

460,  H460,  660  Systems  Physiology  1(1,0)F  Physiology  of  the  digestive  and  endocrine  sys- 
tems. Coreq:  ZOOL  459  or  consent  of  instructor. 

801  (BIOSC)  Electron  Microscopy  of  Biological  Specimens  3(1,6) 

802  Special  Topics  in  Animal  Physiology  1(1,0) 
806  Care  and  Use  of  Research  Animals  3(1,6) 
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807  Special  Problems  in  Animal  Physiology  1-3 

808  Mammalian  and  Avian  Endocrinology  3(3,0) 

812  Digestive-Metabolic,  Excretory  and  Respiratory  Physiology  5(4^) 
814  Membrane,  Cardiovascular  and  Neuro-Muscxilar  Physiology  5(43) 
851  Animal  Physiologj-  Seminar  1(1,0) 
991  Doctoral  Research.  Credit  to  be  arranged. 

ANIMAL  AND  VETERINARY  SCIENCE  (ANVSC) 

Professors:  D.  L.  Cross,  J.  R.  Diehl.  C.  W.  Foley,  Head;  T.  Gimenez,  D.  L.  Handlin,  D. 
M.  Henricks,  L.  W.  Hudson.  J.  C.  McConnell,  Jr.,  G.  C.  Skelley,  Jr.,  J.  C.  Spitzer.  C. 
E.  Thompson;  Assistant  Professor:    T.  C.  Jenkins 

108  Animal  Science  Techniques  I  1(0,2)8  Basic  principles  in  the  handling  of  livestock 
and  techniques  of  animal  industries  are  discussed.  Basics  of  animal  anatomy,  and 
equipment  and  facilities  used  in  animal  production  are  presented. 

202  Introductory  Animal  Science  3(3,0)F  Systematic  coverage  of  the  basic  principles  in- 
volved in  the  breeding,  feeding,  management,  and  marketing  of  beef  cattle,  swine, 
sheep,  and  horses. 

205  Light  Horse  Management  2(I,3)F  The  light  horse  industry — development  of  breeds 
and  their  uses.  Breeding,  feeding,  and  management  of  light  horses.  Fundamental  in- 
struction in  equitation. 

210  Animal  Science  Techniques  II  1(0,2)F  Continuation  of  AN  SC  108.  Livestock  han- 
dling techniques  used  in  the  animal  industry  are  discussed.  Principles  of  animal  care 
and  management  for  livestock  production  are  emphasized.  Preq:  AGRIC  103  or 
ANVSC  202;  and  ANVSC  108. 

253  Meats  2(2,0)S  Study  of  the  chemical  and  physical  composition  of  meat,  meat  hy- 
giene, nutritive  value,  curing,  freezing,  and  meat  by-products. 

255  Meats  Laboratory  1(0,3)S  The  selection  and  grading  of  meat  animals  and  carcass- 
es. Practical  work  in  slaughtering  of  animals  and  in  the  cutting,  curing,  and  freezing 
of  meats.   Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  identification  of  wholesale  and  retail  cuts. 

301,  H301  Feeds  and  Feeding  3(3,0)F  Feeds,  nutrients,  digestion,  metabolism  of  feed- 
stuffs,  feeding  standards,  and  balancing  of  rations.  Preq:  AGRIC  103  or  ANVSC  202 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

302  Principles  of  Livestock  Selection  2(1,2)S  Pedigrees,  performance  records,  and  visual 
appraisal  techniques  will  be  integrated  to  teach  students  to  identify  livestock  to  be  kept 
for  breeding  purposes.  Students  enrolled  in  the  course  are  eligible  to  compete  in  inter- 
collegiate selection  contests.   Preq:  ANVSC  202  or  consent  of  instructor. 

303  Livestock  Evaluation  2(1,2)F  Modem  selection  parameters  are  integrated  with  vis- 
ual appraisal  in  the  identification  of  body  traits  that  will  ultimately  affect  the  market 
grades  and  economic  value  of  live  animals  and  their  carcasses.  Preq:  AGRIC  103  or 
ANVSC  202  or  consent  of  instructor. 

305  Meat  Grading  and  Selection  2(1,3)F  Classification,  grading,  and  selection  of  beef, 
lamb,  and  pork  carcasses,  and  wholesale  cuts;  and  factors  influencing  quality  and  val- 
ue will  be  studied.  Students  in  this  course  are  eligible  to  compete  in  intercollegiate 
meat-judging  contests.   Preq:  ANVSC  202. 

309  Principles  of  Equine  Evaluation  2(0,4)  Study  of  conformation  as  it  relates  to  locomo- 
tion, soundness,  and  breed  standards  are  taught.  Included  are  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  performance  events  and  appropriate  management  of  these  events.  Considera- 
ble time  will  be  spent  judging  classes  and  delivering  oral  reasons.  Preq:  ANVSC  205 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

310  Animal  Disease  and  Sanitation  3(3,0)S  Basic  principles  of  animal  health.  The 
course  emphasizes  disease  prevention  in  beef  cattle,  dairy  cattle,  goats,  horses,  poul- 
try, and  swine.  The  most  common  and  important  diseases  and  zoonosis  of  farm  ani- 
mals are  explained.   Preq:  ANVSC  202  or  consent  of  instructor. 

360  Animal  Science  Internship  l-6(0,2-12)  Preplanned  internship  under  competent  su- 
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pervision  in  an  approved  agency  concerned  with  Animal  Science  endeavors.  The  stu- 
dent will  submit  periodic  reports  and  conduct  a  seminar.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only. 
Preq:  Junior  standing  in  Animal  Science  and  consent  of  instructor. 

365  Biology  of  Muscle  Growth  2(2,0)F  Study  of  the  histology,  biochemistry,  and  physiolo- 
gy of  animal  muscle,  fat,  and  bone  tissue  with  emphasis  on  increasing  muscle  growth. 
Preq:  ANVSC  253,  255. 

380  Meat  Technology  and  Fabrication  3(2,3)F  Basic  composition,  chemistry,  and  utiUty 
of  meat  products  with  emphasis  on  sausages  and  restructured  portion  control  items 
will  be  discussed.  Preq:  ANVSC  253  and  255. 

401,  H401,  601  Beef  Production  4(3,2)F  Breeding,  feeding,  reproduction  and  manage- 
ment of  beef  cattle  will  be  discussed.  Emphasis  is  on  production  systems  integrating 
disciplines  of  animal  agriculture  into  management  plans  and  alternatives.  Practical 
applications  of  beef  production  and  management  practices  will  also  be  presented. 
Preq:  ANVSC  301.  DY  SC  453;  NUTR  401  or  consent  of  instructor. 

405  Advanced  Livestock  Selection  and  Evaluation  2(0,4)F  Class  intended  to  provide  spe- 
cial training  in  selection  and  evaluation  of  breeding  and  market  animals.  Species  be- 
ing dealt  with  are  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine.  Intended  to  prepare  students  for  participa- 
tion in  intercollegiate  livestock  judging  contests.   Preq:  ANVSC  302. 

406  Seminars  and  Related  Topics  2(2,0)  A  two-part  study  designed  to  (1)  aid  in  resume 
preparation,  introduction  to  interviewing  skills,  and  acquaint  students  with  industry's 
expectations  of  Animal  Science  graduates,  and  (2)  provide  opportunity  to  prepare  and 
to  deliver  technical  information  orally.   Preq:   SPCH  250  or  consent  of  instructor. 

408,  H408,  608  Pork  Production  4(3,2)S  Breeding,  feeding,  grading,  marketing,  and 
management  of  swine  will  be  studied.  Practical  applications  from  all  phases  of  the 
production  cycle  will  be  outlined  in  problem  form  to  develop  the  student's  problem- 
solving  ability.  Preq:  ANVSC  301,  DY  SC  453;  NUTR  401  or  consent  of  instructor. 

412,  H412  Horse  Production  4(3,2)S  Feeding,  breeding,  and  management  of  the  horse 
discussed  in  relation  to  health,  genetics,  reproduction,  nutrition,  and  selection.  Preq: 
ANVSC  301,  DY  SC  453;  NUTR  401  or  consent  of  instructor. 

422  Special  Problems  1-3(0,3-9)  Topics  of  interest  to  the  student  during  the  junior  or 
senior  year.  The  course  will  give  experience  with  livestock  problems  not  covered  in 
other  courses.  Preq:  Junior  or  Senior  standing,  consent  of  department  head  and  in- 
structor. 

452,  H452,  652  Animal  Breeding  3(3,0)S  The  fundamental  principles  relating  to  the 
breeding  and  improvement  of  livestock  including  variation,  heredity,  selection,  line- 
breeding,  inbreeding,  crossbreeding,  and  other  related  subjects.   Preq:  GEN  302. 

802  Topical  Problems  1-3(1-3,0) 

803  Meat  Technology  3(3,0) 

804  Methods  in  Animal  Breeding  3(3,0) 

805  Nutrition  of  Meat  Animals  3(3,0) 

891  Master's  Research.  Credit  to  be  arranged 

ANTHROPOLOGY  (ANTH) 

Assistant  Professor:    J.  M.  Coggeshall 

201  Introduction  to  Anthropology  3(3,0)  Humans  as  biosocial  animals,  including  the 
theory  of  evolution  and  the  archaeological  evidence  of  physical  and  cultural  develop- 
ment; emphasis  on  the  relation  of  human  beings  to  the  environment. 

251  Physical  Anthropology  4(3,2)  Formerly  ANTH  110.  Studies  humans  as  a  biological 
organism.  Examines  human  evolution,  including  current  controversies;  primate  so- 
cial behavior  and  relationships  to  humans;  and  racial  and  physiological  differences 
among  contemporary  human  populations.  (Some  biology  recommended;  e.g.,  BIOL 
103.) 

301  Cultural  Anthropology  3(3,0)  The  nature  of  human  culture;  the  constants  and  vari- 
ants in  human  behavior  affecting  technology,  social  relations,  social  control,  family 
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systems,  language,  religion  and  art.   Preq:  ANTH  201  or  consent  of  instructor. 

310  Archaeology  of  the  Southeastern  American  Indians  3(3,0)  The  cultural  prehistory 
of  the  Southeastern  United  States,  including  developments  in  each  time  period;  evi- 
dence of  intra-  and  inter-regional  trade,  agriculture,  and  societal  complexity.  Preq: 
ANTH  201  or  consent  of  instructor. 

320  North  American  Indian  Cultures  3(3,0)  American  Indian  ethnography,  using  the 
culture  area  approach  in  studying  adaptations  of  native  peoples;  includes  a  brief  sur- 
vey of  American  Indians  today.   Preq:  ANTH  201  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ARCHITECTURE  (CA  AR) 

Professors:  J.  F.  Barker.  D.  L.  Collins,  L.  G.  Craig,  M.  A.  Davis,  T.  K.  Doruk,  C.  Fera, 
J.  D.  Jacques,  Head;  Y.  Kishimoto,  P.  R.  Lee,  R.  B.  Norman,  G.  B.  Witherspoon;  Asso- 
ciate Professors:  H.  A.  Burton,  R.  D.  Eflin,  H.  C.  Harritos,  R.  J.  Hogan,  N.  J.  Hurt,  D. 
J.  Hutton,  G.  W.  Patterson;  Assistant  Professors:  R.  D.  Crout,  Jr.,  R.  T.  Huff,  M.  H. 
Rice;  Visiting  Professors:  B.  Doruk,  H.  E.  McClure,  G.  C.  Means,  Jr.,  J.  L.  Young;  Vi- 
siting Associate  Professor:  R.  J.  Miller;  Visiting  Assistant  Professors:  M.  A.  Gooden, 
P.  Harwood,  R.  T.  Silance;    Visiting  Instructor:   R.  C.  Lowrey 

201  The  Art  of  Architecture  3(0,6)  Examines  basic  concepts  of  architectural  design 
from  historical  models  to  contemporary  examples.  Seminar  discussions  complement 
studio  exercises  and  projects  which  concentrate  on  principles  of  design,  materials  of 
construction,  programmatic  concerns,  and  design  theories.  Preq:  CA  DS  151  and  153; 
152  and  154. 

202  Art  with  Architecture  3(0,6)  Course  will  emphasize  the  integration  of  art  with  ar- 
chitecture. Seminar  discussions  and  field  trips  examine  key  examples  from  the  past 
and  present.  Studio  projects  and  exercises  utilize  the  principles  of  design  to  creatively 
solve  design  problems  of  art  in  public  places.  Preq:  CA  AR  201. 

251  Design  Studies  III  5(0,10)  Studio  work  with  adjunct  demonstrations  and  lectures 
concerned  with  basic  architectural  design  problems.  Preq:  CA  DS  152.  Coreq:  CA  AR 
253. 

252  Design  Studies  IV  5(0,10)  Continuation  of  CA  AR  251.  Preq:  CA  AR  251.  Coreq: 
CA  AR  254. 

253  Design  Theory  III  1(1,0)  Introduction  to  fundamental  ideas  and  issues  of  architec- 
ture through  the  presentation  of  topics  on  theory,  technology,  and  practice. 

254  Design  Theory  IV  1(1,0)  Continuation  of  CA  AR  253. 

351  Design  Studies  V  5(0,10)  Studio  work  with  adjunct  demonstrations  and  lecturers 
concerned  with  intermediate  architectural  design  problems.    Preq:  CA  AR  252.  Coreq: 
CA  AR  353. 

352  Design  Studies  VI  5(0,10)  Continuation  of  CA  AR  351.  Preq:  CA  AR  351.  Coreq: 
CA  AR  354. 

353  Design  Theory  V  1(1,0)  Continued  study  of  ideas  and  issues  of  architecture  through 
the  presentation  of  topics  on  theory,  technology,  and  practice. 

354  Design  Theory  VI  1(1,0)  Continuation  of  CA  AR  353. 

403,  603  The  Modem  Architectural  Movement  3(3,0)  Seminar  in  the  analysis  and  criti- 
cism of  architectural  and  town  building  works.  The  course  sequence  will  include  his- 
toric and  contemporary  examples,  literary  searches,  field  trips,  essays,  and  oral  re- 
ports.  Preq:    Senior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

404,  604  Current  Directions  in  Architecture  3(3,0)  The  critical  analysis  of  the  develop- 
ment and  current  directions  of  modern  movements  in  architecture.  Preq:  Senior 
standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

412,  612  Architectural  History  Research  3(3,0)  Directed  investigations  related  to  the  art 

and  architectural  heritage  of  Italy. 

414,  614  Design  Seminar  3(3,0)  Exploration  of  topical  issues  in  architecture,  art,  con- 
struction, and  planning. 

416, 616  Field  Studies  in  Architecture  and  Related  Arts  3(0,9)  Documentation  and  anal- 
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ysis  of  architectural  structures  observed  during  European  travels  in  graphic  and  writ- 
ten form. 

421  Architectural  Seminar  3(3,0)  Lectures  and  seminars  dealing  with  pertinent  topics 
related  to  environmental  and  technological  considerations  in  architecture  and  the 
building  industry.   Preq:   Senior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

424,  624  Product  Design  3(0,9)  Furniture  and  product  system  design  with  emphasis  on 
ergonomics  and  the  relationship  of  form  and  materials.  Preq:  Senior  standing  and 
consent  of  instructor. 

425,  625  Energy  in  Architecture  3(3,0)  Climate  design  methodology  and  its  influence  on 
building  energy  patterns  and  architectural  form.  Preq:  Senior  standing  and  consent 
of  instructor. 

426,  626  Architectural  Color  Graphics  3(2,3)  Architectural  color  graphics  by  computer. 
Theories  of  color  classification  and  interaction;  application  of  color  theories  to  art  and 
architecture.    Preq:   Consent  of  instructor. 

427,  627  Advanced  Color  Graphics  3(2,3)  Theories  of  color  classification  and  interac- 
tion; three-dimensional  color  modeling  by  computer;  advanced  application  of  color  the- 
ories to  art  and  architecture.   Preq:   CA  AR  426  or  consent  of  instructor. 

428,  628  Computer-Aided  £>esign  3(2,3)  Introduction  to  the  concepts,  skills  and  appUca- 
tions  of  computer-aided  design  as  they  relate  to  the  practice  of  architecture.  Preq:  Sen- 
ior standing  or  approval  of  instructor. 

451  Design  Studies  VII  5(0,10)  Studio  work  with  adjunct  seminar/lecture  concerned 
with  advanced  architectural  design  problems.   Preq:  CA  AR  352.   Coreq:  CA  AR  453. 

452  Design  Studies  VIII  5(0,10)  Continuation  of  CA  AR  451.  Preq:  CA  AR  451.  Coreq: 
CA  AR  454. 

453  Design  Theory  VII  1(1,0)  Study  of  advanced  ideas  and  issues  of  architecture 
through  the  presentation  of  topics  on  theory,  technology,  and  practice. 

454  Design  Theory  VIII  1(1,0)  Continuation  of  CA  AR  453. 

485,  685  Health  Care  Facilities  Systems  3(3,0)  Course  introduces  the  concepts,  organi- 
zation, and  direction  of  health  and  health-care  services  within  the  context  of  health- 
care delivery  systems.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  mental  and  physical  health-care 
facilities  concepts.   Preq:   Consent  of  instructor. 

488, 688  Health  Care  Facilities  Programming  Techniques  3(3,0)  Seminar  on  recent  re- 
search and  innovations  in  health-care  facilities  programming  and  original  investiga- 
tion of  assigned  programming  problems.    Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

490,  H490  Directed  Studies  1-5  Comprehensive  studies  and  research  of  special  topics 
not  covered  in  other  courses.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  field  studies,  research  activi- 
ties, and  current  developments  in  architecture.   Preq:   Consent  of  department  head. 

557  Architecture  Studio  6(0,18)  City  planning  design  and  the  development  of  complex 
building  solutions. 

558  Architecture  Studio  6(0,18)  Programming  and  solution  of  complex  building  design 
problems  including  interior  and  site  development.   Preq:  CA  AR  557. 

801  Architecture  Seminar  3(3,0) 

802  Phenomenology  of  Architecture  3(3,0) 

803  Theories  of  Architecture  3(3,0) 

804  Modem  Masters  3(3,0) 

805  Architecture  and  the  City  3(3,0) 
821  Research  Methods  3(3,0) 

850  Architectvire  Studio  6(0,18) 

853  Architecture  Studio  6(0,18) 

854  Architecture  Studio  6(0,18) 
857  Architecture  Studio  6(0,18) 
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858  Thesis  Research  3(0^) 

859  Thesis  Manuscript  1-3(03-9) 

881  Architectural  Office  Practice  3(3,0) 
886  Health  Care  Components  3(3,0) 

890  Directed  Studies  1-5(1-5,0) 

891  Thesis  Project  3-9(0,9-27) 

ARCHITECTURE  OVERSEAS  PROGRAM  (CA  GE) 

(See  courses  listed  under  each  field  of  study.) 

Professor:   C.  Fera,  Director;  Assistant  Professor  in  Residence:   M.  H.  Rice 

The  Daniel  Center  for  Urban  Studies  in  Genoa,  Italy,  is  available  to  qualified  Master  of 
Architecture,  Building  Science  and  Management,  Master  of  Fine  Arts,  and  Master  of 
City  and  Regional  Planning  students.  Studio  and  classroom  work  in  this  historic  port 
setting  is  enriched  by  visiting  scholars  and  complemented  by  scheduled  field  trips,  both 
in  Italy  and  continental  Europe. 

ART  AND  ARCHITECTURAL  HISTORY  (A  A  H) 

Professor:  E.  C.  Voelker;  Associate  Professors:  J.  B.  LeBlanc,  G.  L.  Walker;  Visiting 
Assistant  Professors:  L.  R.  Moffa,  L.  K.  Vaskonda;  Adjunct  Professor:  H.  N.  Cool- 
edge 

101,  HlOl  Survey  of  Art  and  Architectural  History  I  3(3,0)  Survey  of  architectural  de- 
sign and  the  decorative  arts,  landscape  and  building  technology,  in  the  Ancient  Near 
East,  Egypt,  Greece,  Rome,  Byzantium,  as  well  as  Romanesque  and  Gothic  Europe. 

102,  H102  Survey  of  Art  and  Architectural  History  I  3(3,0)  Survey  of  Renaissance,  Ba- 
roque and  Neoclassical  art  and  architecture.  Introduction  to  the  Modern  Movement  in 
Europe  and  America.   Preq:  A  A  H  101. 

203,  H203  History  and  Theory  of  Architecture  I  3(3,0)  First  of  a  two-semester  sequence 
of  special  topics  and  issues  in  the  history  of  architecture.  Emphasis  on  architectural 
theory  and  practice  in  the  past  and  present.  Analysis  of  differing  approaches  to  histo- 
ry:   chronological,  typological,  thematic,  phenomenological.    Preq:  A  A  H  102. 

204,  H204  History  and  Theory  of  Architecture  II  3(3,0)  Second  of  a  two-semester  se- 
quence on  special  topics  and  issues  in  the  history  of  architecture.  Emphasis  on  typolo- 
gies of  the  house,  governmental  buildings,  and  sacred  architecture.  New  directions  in 
architectural  historiography.   Preq:  A  A  H  203. 

205,  H205  History  and  Theory  of  Art  I  3(3,0)  First  of  a  two-semester  sequence  on  special 
topics  and  issues  in  the  history  of  art.  Emphasis  on  stylistic  developments  and  specific 
art  movements.  Analysis  of  art  within  the  larger  context  of  social,  political,  religious 
history.  Examinationof  art  techniques  and  theory  as  they  have  developed.  Preq:  A  AH 
102. 

206,  H206  History  and  Theory  of  Art  H  3(3,0)  Second  of  a  two-semester  sequence  on  spe- 
cial topics  and  issues  in  the  history  of  art.  Continued  emphasis  on  stylistic  develop- 
ments and  art  movements,  with  specific  attention  directed  toward  post-Renaissance 
art.   Analysis  of  the  influence  of  past  history  on  modern.   Preq:  A  A  H  205. 

210  Introduction  to  Art  and  Architecture  3(3,0)  This  one-semester  lecture  survey  will 
introduce  to  the  nonmajor  student  an  overview  of  art  and  architecture  from  different 
time  periods  and  cultures.  Students  will  be  encouraged  to  appreciate  the  contribution 
to  art  made  by  the  great  masters  and  to  discern  different  styles,  art  techniques,  and 
creative  traditions. 

301  Research  Methodology  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  techniques  of  research  through 
proposed  subjects,  library  and  computer  research,  critical  written  evaluations,  and  the 
preparation  of  written  presentations. 

305  Contemporary  Art  History  3(3,0)  Study  of  contemporary  art  from  World  War  II  to 
the  present,  exploring  the  forces  that  have  shaped  the  various  movements  and  direc- 
tions. Preq:  A  A  H  206. 
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H330  Honors  Colloquium  3  Undergraduate  honors  colloquium  with  emphasis  on  inter- 
disciplinary interpretations.  An  integration  of  art,  architecture,  landscape,  and  city 
planning.  Preq:  A  A  H  204  or  206  or  consent  of  instructor. 

391  Italian  Studies  Abroad  I  3-6(3-6,0)  SS  On-site  exposure  of  specific  works  of  art  and 
architectural  monuments  in  Italy,  coupled  with  lectures  and  study  problems.  May  be 
taught  alternately  as  a  compact  short  course  during  the  academic  year  with  a  short 
stay  in  Italy  or  during  the  summer  with  an  extended  foreign  experience.  May  not  be 
taken  Pass/Fail.  Preq:  A  A  H  204  or  206  or  consent  of  instructor. 

392  British  Studies  Abroad  I  3(3,0)  On-site  exposure  to  specific  works  of  art  and  archi- 
tectural monuments  in  Great  Britain,  coupled  with  lectures  and  study  problems.  May 
be  taught  alternately  as  a  compact  short  course  during  the  academic  year  with  a  short 
stay  in  Britain  or  during  the  summer  with  an  extended  foreign  experience.  May  not  be 
taken  Pass/Fail.  Preq:  A  A  H  204  or  206  or  consent  of  instructor. 

393  French  Visual  Studies  Abroad  I  3(3,0)  On-site  exposure  to  specific  works  of  art  and 
architectural  monuments  in  France,  coupled  with  lectures  and  study  problems.  May 
be  taught  alternately  as  a  compact  short  course  during  the  academic  year  with  a  short 
stay  in  France,  or  during  the  summer  with  an  extended  foreign  experience.  May  not 
be  taken  Pass/Fail.  Preq:  A  A  H  204  or  206  or  consent  of  instructor. 

394  Northern  European  Visual  Studies  Abroad  I  3(3,0)  On-site  exposure  to  art  and  ar- 
chitecture in  Northern  European  countries  such  as  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Holland 
coupled  with  lectures  and  study  problems.  May  be  taught  alternately  as  a  compact 
course  during  academic  year  with  short  stay  in  Northern  Europe,  or  during  summer 
with  extended  foreign  experience.  May  not  be  taken  Pass/Fail.  Preq:  A  A  H  204  or  206 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

395  Special  Topics  in  Visual  Studies  Abroad  I  3(3,0)  On-site  exposure  to  art  and  archi- 
tecture in  foreign  countries,  coupled  with  lectures  and  study  problems.  Different  coun- 
tries may  be  selected  for  study  at  faculty  discretion.  May  be  taught  as  a  compact  course 
during  academic  year  with  short  stay  in  foreign  country,  or  during  summer  with  ex- 
tended foreign  experience.  May  not  be  taken  Pass/Fail.  Preq:  A  A  H  204  or  206  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

396  Special  Topics  in  Visual  American  Studies  I  3(3,0)  On-site  exposure  to  specific 
works  of  art  and  architectural  monuments  throughout  the  U.S.,  coupled  with  lectures 
and  study  problems.  May  be  taught  alternately  as  a  compact  short  course  during  the 
academic  year  with  a  short  trip  to  areas  of  interest,  or  during  the  summer  with 
extended  travel.  May  not  be  taken  Pass/Fail.  Preq:  A  A  H  204  or  206  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

411,  611  Directed  Research  in  Art  and  Architectural  History  3(3,0)  Comprehensive 
studies  and  research  of  special  topics  not  covered  in  other  courses.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  field  studies,  research  activities,  and  current  developments  in  art  history. 

412,  612  Directed  Research  in  Art  and  Architectural  History  3(3,0)  Continuation  of 
AAH411. 

413,  613  Twentieth  Century  Visual  Arts  3(3,0)  Consideration  of  the  visual  arts  in  the 
20th  century  in  relation  to  the  factors  that  have  influenced  artists  and  the  consequence 
of  their  production  to  society. 

416  History  of  Landscape  Architecture  3(3,0)  Planetary  survey  of  notable  examples  of 
mankind's  constant  efforts  to  arrange  and  bring  order  to  his  environment  by  design  on 
the  land.  Preq:  Junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

417. 617  Studies  in  the  Art  and  Architecture  of  the  Ancient  World  1 3(3,0)  (Consideration 
of  the  visual  arts  and  architectural  monuments  of  the  Ancient  World  (Egypt,  the  Near 
East,  Greece,  and  Rome)  with  a  study  in  depth  of  selected  examples  from  the  period. 
Preq:  A  A  H  204  or  206  or  consent  of  instructor. 

418. 618  Studies  in  the  Art  and  Architecttire  of  the  Ancient  World  H  3(3,0)  Considera- 
tion of  the  visual  arts  and  architectural  monuments  of  the  Ancient  World  (Egypt,  the 
Near  East,  Greece,  and  Rome),  with  a  study  in  depth  of  selected  examples  from  the 
period.  Preq:  AAH417. 

419. 619  Studies  in  the  Art  and  Architecture  of  the  Early  Middle  Ages  3(3,0)  Considera- 
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tion  of  the  visual  arts  and  architectural  monuments  of  the  Early  Middle  Ages  (Byzan- 
tium and  Western  Europe  from  the  4th  through  12th  centuries),  with  a  study  in  depth 
of  selected  examples  from  the  period.  Preq:    A  A  H  204  or  206  or  consent  of  instructor. 

420, 620  Studies  in  the  Art  and  Architecture  of  the  Late  Middle  Ages  3(3,0)  Considera- 
tion of  the  visual  arts  and  architectural  monuments  of  the  late  Middle  Ages  (Western 
Europe  from  the  12th  through  the  15th  centuries),  with  a  study  in  depth  of  selected  ex- 
amples from  the  period.   Preq:  A  A  H  419. 

423. 623  Studies  in  the  Art  and  Architecture  of  the  Renaissance  I  3(3,0)  Consideration 
of  the  visual  arts  and  architectural  monuments  of  the  Renaissance  (Western  Europe 
from  the  15th  through  the  18th  centuries),  with  a  study  in  depth  of  selected  examples 
from  the  period.  Preq:  A  A  H  204  or  206  or  consent  of  instructor. 

424. 624  Studies  in  the  Art  and  Architecture  of  the  Renaissance  n  3(3,0)  Consideration 
of  the  visual  arts  and  architectural  monuments  of  the  Renaissance  (Western  Europe 
from  the  15th  through  the  18th  centuries),  with  a  study  in  depth  of  selected  examples 
from  the  period.  Preq:  A  A  H  423. 

425,  625  Architecture  of  the  Technical  Revolution  1685-1865  3(3,0)  Consideration,  in 
depth  and  particular,  of  the  impact  on  architecture  of  the  applied  scientific  method  as 
it  produced  mechanical  inventions,  new  construction  material  and  methods,  new  pow- 
er sources  and  production  technique,  and  the  social  adjustments  which  all  of  these  ini- 
tiated. Preq:  A  A  H  204  or  206  or  consent  of  instructor. 

427,  627  Eighteenth  Century  Visual  Arts  3(3,0)  Consideration  of  the  visual  arts:  sculp- 
ture, painting,  graphics,  and  furnishings  of  the  18th  century  in  its  environment,  to- 
gether with  its  precursors  and  later  influence  (1785-1815).  Preq:    A  A  H  204  or  206. 

428,  628  Nineteenth  Century  Visual  Arts  3(3,0)  Consideration  of  the  visual  arts  of  the 
19th  century:  painting,  sculpture,  printmaking,  ceramics,  and  so  forth,  in  relation  to 
the  factors  that  have  influenced  the  artist  and  the  consequence  on  society.  Preq:  A  A  H 
427. 

429, 629  Studies  in  the  Art  and  Architectiune  of  India  and  the  Far  East  3(3,0)  Considera- 
tion of  the  visual  arts  and  architectural  monuments  of  India  and  the  Far  East,  with  a 
study  in  depth  of  selected  examples  from  the  period.  Preq:  A  A  H  204  or  206  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

815  Art  and  Architectural  History  Seminar  1 3(3,0) 

816  Art  and  Architectural  History  Seminar  n  3(3,0) 

ASTRONOMY  (ASTR) 

Professors:  D.  D.  Clayton,  J.  R.  Ray;  Associate  Professors:  T.  F.  Collins,  P.  J.  Flower; 
Visiting  Assistant  Professor:    J.  T.  Isbell 

101  Solar  System  Astronomy  3(3,0)  A  descriptive  survey  of  the  universe,  with  emphasis 
on  basic  physical  concepts  and  the  objects  in  our  solar  system,  is  presented.  Related 
topics  of  current  interest  will  be  included.  For  nonscience  majors.  This  course  may 
not  be  taken  by  a  student  who  has  completed  ASTR  301. 

102  Stellar  Astronomy  3(3,0)  A  descriptive  survey  of  the  universe,  with  emphasis  on 
basic  physical  concepts  and  galactic  and  extragalactic  objects,  is  presented.  Related 
topics  of  current  interest  will  be  included.  For  nonscience  majors.  This  course  may 
not  be  taken  by  a  student  who  has  completed  ASTR  302. 

103  Solar  System  Astronomy  Laboratory  1(0,2)  Optional  laboratory  to  accompany  ASTR 
101.  Demonstrations,  laboratory  exercises,  planetarium  visits,  and  a  night  laboratory 
using  a  small  telescope,  will  supplement  the  lecture  course.   Coreq:    ASTR  101. 

104Stellar  Astronomy  Laboratory  1(0,2)  Optional  laboratory  to  accompany  ASTR  102. 
Demonstrations,  laboratory  exercises,  planetarium  visits,  and  a  night  laboratory,  us- 
ing a  small  telescope,  will  supplement  the  lecture  course.   Coreq:  ASTR  102. 

220  (GEOL)  Planetary  Science  3(3,0)  See  GEOL  220. 

301  General  Astronomy  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  basic  physical  concepts  necessary  for  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  sun,  planets,  moons,  asteroids,  and  comets  that  constitute  our  solar 
system  and  of  their  formation  and  evolution.   Preq:   MTHSC  106  and  PHYS  207  or  122 
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or  consent  of  instructor. 

302  Astrophysics  3(3,0)  Basic  physical  concepts  necessary  for  an  understanding  of  our 
stellar  system  and  the  observable  universe  beyond  our  galaxy.  Topics  include  stellar 
evolution,  galactic  structure  and  an  introduction  to  cosmology.  Preq:  MTHSC  106  and 
PHYS  208  or  221  or  consent  of  instructor. 

401,  601  Stellar  Atmospheres  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  theory  of  stellar  atmospheres. 
Topics  to  be  discussed  include  radiation  laws,  theory  of  continuum  radiation  and  spec- 
tral line  formation,  radiation  transfer,  and  stellar  spectra.  Applications  to  the  sun 
and  stars  will  be  presented.   Preq:  ASTR  302  or  consent  of  instructor. 

402,  602  Stellar  Interiors  and  Evolution  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  both  the  theoretical  and 
observational  approaches  to  the  study  of  stellar  evolution.  The  physical  laws  governing 
the  temperature,  pressure,  and  mass  distributions  in  stars,  including  the  equation  of 
state,  opacity  and  nuclear  energy  generation,  will  be  described.  Stellar  evolution  from 
pre-main  sequence  stars  to  post-red  giant  or  supergiant  stars  will  be  studied.  Preq: 
ASTR  302  or  consent  of  instructor. 

403,  603  Galactic  Structure  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  kinematics,  dynamics,  and  con- 
tent of  the  Milky  Way  galaxy.  Topics  include  galactic  rotation  and  mass  determina- 
tion, galactic  distance  scale,  stellar  populations,  galactic  center,  spiral  structure,  and 
evolution  of  the  galaxy.  Preq:  ASTR  302  or  consent  of  instructor. 

410,  610  Cosmology  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  large-scale  structure  of  the  universe.  Discussion 
of  experimental  results  includes  optical,  microwave,  and  radio  observations  of  galaxies 
and  quasi-stellar  objects.  Evolutionary  models  that  agree  with  current  observations 
are  discussed.   Preq:  ASTR  302  or  consent  of  instructor. 

412,  612  Practical  Astronomy  3(3,0)  Instruction  in  the  techniques  of  data  reduction  and 
analysis,  including  discussions  of  instrumental  and  observational  errors.  Various 
methods  of  orbital  solution  will  be  applied  to  observations  of  visual,  spectroscopic,  and 
eclipsing  binary  systems.   Preq:  ASTR  302  or  consent  of  instructor. 

475,  675  Selected  Topics  in  Astrophysics  1-3(0-3,0-9)  Comprehensive  study  of  an  area  of 
astrophysics.  Areas  to  be  studied  may  include  nucleosynthesis  and  stellar  evolution, 
extragalactic  distance  scale,  structure  and  evolution  of  galaxies,  and  large-scale  struc- 
ture of  the  universe.  May  be  taken  for  credit  more  than  one  time.  Preq:  ASTR  302  or 
consent  of  department  head. 

701  Solar  System  Astronomy  for  ffigh  School  Teachers  3(3,0) 

711  Stellar  Astronomy  for  High  School  Teachers  3(3,0) 

730  Earth  Science  V:  Astronomy  for  Science  Teachers  3(3,0) 

731  Earth  Science  VI:  Special  Topics  in  Astronomy  1(0,2) 

732  Astronomy  for  Earth  Science  Teachers  3(3,0) 
875  Seminar  in  Contemporary  Astronomy  1-3(1-3,0) 

BIOCHEMISTRY  (BIOCH) 

Professors:  C.  S.  Brown,  D.  M.  Henricks,  R.  H.  Hilderman,  G.  L.  Powell,  J.  M.  Shive- 
ly,  J.  K.  Zimmerman;  Associate  Professor:  A.  G.  Abbott;  Assistant  Professor:  J.  P. 
Weinstein 

101  Molecules  and  Man  1(1,0)  Introduction  to  the  structure  and  function(s)  or  efFect(s) 
of  some  biological  molecules  important  to  man.    Preq:   Limited  to  freshmen  or  by  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

102  Molecules  and  Man  1(1,0)  Continuation  of  BIOCH  101.  Preq:  Limited  to  freshmen 
or  by  consent  of  instructor. 

210  Elementary  Biochemistry  4(3,3)  Discussion  of  the  kinds  of  compounds  found  in  liv- 
ing organisms,  their  biochemical  reactions  and  significance.  The  laboratory  work 
parallels  classroom  study.  Preq:  CH  102  or  112. 

301  General  Biochemistry  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  nature,  production,  and  replication 
of  biological  structure  at  the  molecular  level  and  its  relation  to  function.  Preq:  Organ- 
ic Chemistry. 
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302  Molecular  Biolo^  Laboratory  1(0,3)  Laboratory  to  accompany  BIOCH  301.  Intro- 
duction to  fundamental  laboratory  techniques  in  biochemistry  and  molecular  biology 
and  a  demonstration  of  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  molecular  biology  dis- 
cussed in  BIOCH  301.  Preq:  Organic  Chemistry.  Coreq:  BIOCH  301. 

406,  606  Physiological  Chemistry  3(3,0)  Chemical  basis  of  the  mammalian  physiologi- 
cal processes  of  muscle  contraction,  nerve  function,  respiration,  kidney  function,  and 
blood  homeostasis  is  studied.  Composition  of  specialized  tissue  such  as  muscle,  nerve, 
blood  and  bone,  and  regulation  of  water,  electrolytes  and  acid-base  balance  is  dis- 
cussed.  Preq:   BIOCH  210  or  organic  chemistry. 

408, 608  Physiological  Chemistry  Laboratory  1(0,3)  Experiments  will  be  conducted  that 
illustrate  biochemical  methodology.  The  use  of  radioisotopes,  chromatography,  and 
procedures  used  in  the  clinical  biochemical  laboratory  will  be  emphasized.  Preq:  Reg- 
istration in  BIOCH  406 

423,  623  Principles  of  Biochemistry  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  chemistry  of  amino  adds,  mono- 
saccharides, fatty  acids,  purines,  pyrimidines  and  associated  compounds  leads  to  an 
understanding  of  their  properties  and  the  relationship  between  structure  and  function 
that  make  them  important  in  biological  processes.  The  use  of  modern  techniques  is 
stressed.  Preq:  CH  224  or  equivalent. 

431,  H431, 631  Physical  Approach  to  Biochemistry  3(3,0)  Study  of  chemical  and  physical 
properties  of  amino  acids,  lipids,  nucleic  acids,  sugars  and  their  biopolymers.  Physical 
and  mathematical  analyses  will  be  correlated  with  biological  structure  and  func- 
tion. Preq:  One  year  of  Organic  Chemistry  and  BIOCH  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Coreq:   Physical  Chemistry. 

432,  H432, 632  Biochemistry  of  Metabolism  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  central  pathways  of  carbo- 
hydrate, lipid,  protein,  and  nucleic  acid  metabolism.  Bioenergetics,  limiting  reac- 
tions, and  the  regulation  and  integration  of  the  metabolic  pathways  will  be  empha- 
sized. Preq:  BIOCH  431  or  consent  of  instructor. 

433,  633  General  Biochemistry  Laboratory  1 2(0,4)  Formerly  BIOCH  425.  Experiments 
selected  to  illustrate  current  methods  used  in  biochemical  research.  Preq:  Concur- 
rent enrollment  in  BIOCH  423  or  431. 

434, 634  General  Biochemistry  Laboratory  II  2(0,4)  Formerly  BIOCH  426.  Continuation 
of  BIOCH  433.  Preq:  Concurrent  enrollment  in  BIOCH  432. 

441,  H441,  641  Molecular  Biology  3(3,0)  Course  dealing  with  the  principles  of  replication 
transcription,  and  translation.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  experimental  data  used 
to  study  these  principles.  Preq:  BIOCH  423  or  431  or  consent  of  instructor. 

491,  H491  Special  Problems  in  Biochemistry  1-8(0,3-24)  Orientation  in  biochemical  re- 
search; i.e.,  experimental  planning,  execution,  and  reporting.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  8  credits. 

810  Advanced  Biochemical  Techniques  1-3(03-9) 

815  Lipids  and  Biomembranes  3(3,0) 

817  Chemistry  and  Metabolism  of  Hormones  3(3,0) 

819  Regulation  of  Intermediary  Metabolism  3(3,0) 

820  Nucleic  Acids  and  Protein  Biosynthesis  3(3,0) 

821  Proteins  3(3,0) 

822  Enzymes  3(3,0) 

824  Cellular  Regulations  at  the  Molecular  Level  3(3,0) 

825  Neimxihemistry  3(3,0) 

831  Physical  Biochemistry  3(3,0) 

851  Biochemistry  Seminar  1(1,0) 

871  Advanced  Topics  1-3(1-3,0) 

891  Master's  Research.  Credit  to  be  arranged. 

991  Doctoral  Research.  Credit  to  be  arranged. 
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BIOENGINEERING  (BIO  E) 

Professors:  J.  Black,  J.  M.  Colacino,  R.  L.  Dooley,  A.  F.  von  Recum,  Head;  S.  W.  Shla- 
by;  Associate  Professor:  D.  L.  Powers;  Assistant  Professors:  V.  M.  Gharpuray,  M. 
LaBerge,  R.  A.  Latour,  Jr.;  Visiting  Professor:  G.  Heimke;  Adjunct  Professors:  E.  W. 
Berg,  L.  S.  Bowman,  G.  Cooper  FV,  R.  A.  Draughn,  H.  I.  Friedman,  R.  M.  Sade,  F.  A. 
Young,  Jr.;  Adjunct  Assistant  Professors:    E.  Barth,  R.  A.  Straup 

201  Organs  and  Their  Replacements  3(3,0)F  Designed  to  provide  engineering,  biologi- 
cal, and  physical  science  students  with  an  overview  of  the  replacement  of  human  body 
parts  and  the  problems  related  to  artificial  devices. 

302  Biomaterials  3(3,0)S  Study  of  metallic,  ceramic  and  polymer  materials  used  for 
surgical  and  dental  implants.  Materials  selection,  implant  design,  physical  and  me- 
chanical testing.  Corrosion  and  wear  in  the  body.  In  addition,  physical  and  mechani- 
cal properties  of  tissue  as  related  to  microstructure  are  studied.  Preq:  CR  E  310  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

320  Introduction  to  Structural  Biomechanics  3(3,0)S  Introduction  to  the  analysis  of  the 
mechanical  function  of  the  human  body  and  the  effect  of  external  forces  on  the  body. 
The  study  of  the  mechanics  of  the  skeletal  system  is  the  main  emphasis  of  the  course. 
Preq:  EM  201. 

401  Biomedical  Design  3(3,0)  Covers  basic  steps  in  designing  medical  devices  intended 
for  short-  or  long-term  implantation.  Materials  selection,  fabrication  processes,  per- 
formance standards,  cost  analysis,  and  design  optimization  will  be  covered.  A  design 
project  will  be  required.  For  engineering  majors  only.  Preq:  BIO  E  302,  320,  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

410  Advanced  Artificial  Organs  3(3,0)F  Indepth  analyses  of  bioengineering  principles 
involved  in  the  design  and  use  of  artificial  organs:  tribology  of  joints,  fluid  mechanics 
vs.  heart  components,  gas  diffusion  and  artificial  skin,  and  mechanical  aspects  of  den- 
tistry. Preq:  BIO  E  302,  320  or  consent  of  instructor. 

450  Special  Topics  in  Biomedical  Engineering  1-4(0-4,12-0)  Comprehensive  study  of  a 
topic  of  current  interest  in  the  field  of  biomedical  engineering.  May  be  taken  for  credit 
more  than  one  time.  Preq:   Consent  of  instructor. 

800  Seminar  in  Bioengineering  1(1,0) 

801  Biomaterials  3(3,0) 

802  Compatibility  of  Biomaterials  3(1,6) 

803  Polymeric  Biomaterials  3(3,0) 

804  Metallic  and  Ceramic  Implant  Materials  3(3,0) 
812  Orthopedic  Pathology  3(3,0) 

820  Structural  Biomechanics  3(3,0) 

821  Human  Dynamics  3(2,2) 

823  Artificial  Cardiac  Assistance  and  Replacement  2(2,0) 

840  Creative  Biomedical  Engineering  Design  3(2,2) 

847  Elements  of  Bioengineering  4(4,0) 

850  Special  Topics  in  Biomedical  Engineering  1-4(0-4,12-0) 

870  Bioinstrumentation  3(2,2) 

882  Biomaterials  Implantology  4(2,6) 

890  Internship  1-5(03-40) 

891  Master's  Research.  Credit  to  be  arranged. 
991  Doctoral  Research.  Credit  to  be  arranged. 

BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES  (BIOSC) 

210  Biology  of  Culture  and  Religion  3(3,0)  Drawing  on  findings  fi-om  sociobiology,  evolu- 
tion, genetics  and  molecular  biology,  this  course  examines  the  biology  of  man's  culture 
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and  religion.  Topics  include  coevolution  of  culture  and  gene  systems;  adaptive  signifi- 
cance of  religion;  evolution,  free-will  and  creative  process;  altruism;  mysticism  and 
states  of  consciousness.   Preq:  BIOL  103  and  104  or  consent  of  instructor. 

222  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  I  4(3,3)  Basic  introductory  course  in  human  anat- 
omy and  physiology  covering  the  cell  and  tissues;  skeletal,  muscular,  and  nervous  sys- 
tems; sensory  organs.  Structured  primarily  for  nursing  and  other  allied  health  stu- 
dents. Preq:  BIOL  103,  CH  102,  106  or  112. 

223  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  H  4(3,3)  Continuation  of  BIOSC  222  covering  di- 
gestive, respiratory,  circulatory,  urinary,  endocrine  and  reproductive  systems.    Preq: 
BIOSC  222  or  equivalent. 

241  Ecology,  the  Environment,  and  Human  Society  3(3,0)  Basic  principles  of  population 
biology,  ecology,  and  environmental  science  as  applied  to  the  study  of  the  interactions 
between  human  society  and  the  biosphere.  Preq:  BIOL  104  and  106  or  BIOL  111  or  BOT 
205. 

280  Industry  and  the  Biologist  3(3,0)  Course  will  introduce  the  student  to  biological 
principles  applied  by  industry  and  the  regulatory  agencies  concerning  establishment 
of  an  industrial  facility  discharging  effluent  into  a  recreational  river.  Preq:  One  year 
of  biology. 

281  Industrial  Biologist's  Survey  of  Natiu-al  Resource  Regulations  2(2,0)  A  survey  of  the 
laws  and  regulations  protecting  natural  resources,  emphasizing  the  historical  per- 
spectives and  impacts  on  regulated  communities  by  utilizing  actual  case  studies. 
Preq:  One  year  of  biology  or  consent  of  instructor. 

302,  H302  Invertebrate  Biology  4(3,3)  An  indepth  survey  and  comparison  of  free-living 
invertebrate  animals  emphasizing  functional  anatomy,  development  and  evolutionary 
relationships.  Participation  in  one  weekend  excursion  to  the  Southeastern  coast  is  op- 
tional. Preq:  An  introductory  two-semester  biology  sequence  with  laboratory. 

303,  H303  Vertebrate  Biology  4(3,3)  Comprehensive  survey  of  vertebrate  animals  includ- 
ing their  taxonomy,  morphology,  evolution,  and  selected  aspects  of  the  natural  history 
and  behavior.   Preq:   An  introductory  two-semester  biology  sequence  with  laboratory. 

304,  H304  Biology  of  Plants  4(3,3)  Survey  of  the  major  groups  of  plants,  their  biology,  di- 
versity, and  evolution.  Preq:  BIOL  104/106  or  111  or  BOT  205. 

305,  H305  Algae  and  Fungi  4(3,3)  Introduction  to  the  biology  of  the  major  groups  of  al- 
gae and  fungi.  The  course  emphasizes  how  select  representatives  of  the  algae  and  fun- 
gi are  adapted  to  their  environment  through  structural,  physiological  and  life  cycle 
modifications.  Preq:  BIOL  104/106  or  111  or  BOT  205. 

311  Tropical  Biology  3(1,6)  Fundamental  approach  to  basic  ecological  and  evolutionary 
principles  in  tropical  ecosystems,  concentrating  primarily  on  the  rainforest  and  coral 
reef.   Laboratory  includes  a  field  trip  to  Belize  over  the  spring  break.   Preq:  BIOL  103 
and  104,  or  110  and  111  or  equivalent;  or  consent  of  instructor. 

416, 616  (GEN)  Molecular  Genetics  3(3,0)  See  GEN  416. 

418, 618  (GEN,  MICRO)  Biotechnology  I:  Nucleic  Acids  Techniques  4(2,4)  Designed  to 
provide  basic  training  in  the  manipulation  of  genetic  information  using  recombinant 
DNA  technology.  Included  are  techniques  in  molecular  cloning.  Southern  and  North- 
ern analysis,  clone  library  construction.  Preq:  BIOCH  210  or  301,  MICRO  305  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

430, 630  (AG  E)  Bioenergetics  for  Engineers  4(3,3)  See  AG  E  430. 

435,  H435,  635  Principles  of  Evolution  4(4,0)  Introduction  to  the  fundamental  principles 
and  major  concepts  of  the  evolutionary  process  in  animals,  including  a  consideration 
of  evolutionary  theories,  adaptive  processes  in  populations,  and  major  evolutionary 
patterns  and  to  the  principles  of  classification  and  systematics.  Preq:  GEN  302  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

440,  H440, 640  Developmental  Animal  Biology  4(3,3)  Events  and  mechanisms  responsi- 
ble for  the  development  of  multicellular  animals.  Gametogenesis,  fertilization,  em- 
bryonic development,  cellular  differentiation,  morphogenesis,  larval  forms  and  meta- 
morphosis, asexual  reproduction,  regeneration,  malignancy,  and  aging  will  be 
analyzed  in  terms  of  fundamental  concepts  and  control  processes.   Preq:   BIOCH  210  or 
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301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

441,  H441,  641  Ecology  4(3,3)  Fundamental  approach  to  basic  ecological  principles  un- 
derlying the  interrelationship  of  organisms  with  their  biotic  and  abiotic  environments. 
Preq:  BIOL  104/106,  111  or  BOT  205  or  consent  of  instructor. 

442,  H442,  642  Biogeography  3(3,0)  Study  of  patterns  of  distribution  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals in  space  and  time.  Preq:  BIOSC  201  and  202  or  consent  of  instructor. 

443,  643  Aquatic  Ecology  4(3,3)  Study  of  basic  ecological  principles  and  concepts  as  they 
apply  to  aquatic  environments:  rivers  and  streams,  lakes  and  ponds,  reservoirs, 
swamps,  marshes,  estuaries,  and  marine  systems.  Laboratories  will  provide  practical 
experience  in  techniques  and  methods  used  in  the  ecological  analysis  of  physical, 
chemical,  and  biological  properties  of  aquatic  systems.  Preq:  Junior  standing  in  a  life 
science. 

452, 652  Anatomy  and  Morphology  of  Vascular  Plants  4(3,3)  Studies  of  the  anatomy,  re- 
production, and  phylogenetic  relationships  of  vascular  plants.  Preq:  BIOL  104/106  or 
111,  BOT  205  or  consent  of  instructor. 

458,  H458,  658  (AG  E)  Cell  Physiology  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  chemical  and  physical  princi- 
ples of  cell  function  emphasizing  bioenergetics  and  membrane  phenomena.     Preq: 
BIOCH  210  or  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

461,  H461,  661  Cell  Biology  4(3,3)  Study  of  structure,  function,  and  diversity  of  cells  and 
cell  biological  technique,   emphasizing  biomembrane  function,  energy  transduction, 
motility,  cell  cycle,  secretion,  and  cellular  digestion.    Laboratory  exercises  will  rein- 
force the  principles  presented  in  lecture  and  introduce  several  modern  techniques 
used  in  cell  biological  research.   Preq:   BIOCH  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

483,  683  Regulatory  Biology  I  4(3,3)  Introduction  to  topics  and  techniques  employed  in 
the  practice  of  regulatory  biology,  focusing  on  biological  aspects  of  water,  waste,  and 
air  problems.  Actual  litigations,  plant  sitings,  and  public  documents  will  be  used 
throughout  the  course.  May  be  taken  subsequent  to  BIOSC  484.  Preq:  One  year  of  biol- 
ogy, one  year  of  chemistry,  one  course  in  microbiology,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

484,  684  Regulatory  Biology  II  4(3,3)  The  second  course  in  a  two-part  series,  introduc- 
ing the  student  to  the  concerns  of  mutagenesis,  teratogenesis,  and  carcinogenesis  in 
an  industrial  setting  with  actual  case  problems  studied.  May  be  taken  before  BIOSC 
483.  Preq:  One  year  of  biology,  one  year  of  chemistry,  a  biochemistry  course,  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

485, 685  Biological  Assessment  of  Aquatic  Environments  4(3,3)  Ck)urse  that  teaches  the 
theory  and  application  of  protocols  using  living  organisms  in  monitoring  biological  ef- 
fects of  pollutants  on  aquatic  systems.  Fieldwork,  laboratory,  and  contemporary  case 
studies  are  emphasized.  Preq:  One  year  of  introductory  biology,  one  year  of  chemistry, 
an  animal  diversity  course,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

491,  H491  Special  Problems  in  Biological  Sciences  2-4(0,6-12)  Research  problems  in  se- 
lected areas  of  biological  sciences  to  provide  an  introduction  to  research  planning  and 
techniques.  May  be  taken  for  no  more  than  a  maximum  of  8  credits.  Preq:  Junior  or 
Senior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

493  Senior  Seminar  2(2,0)  Analysis  and  discussion  of  papers  from  the  primary  litera- 
ture of  the  biological  sciences.  Students  will  search  the  primary  literature,  present 
and  analyze  selected  readings.  Preq:  Senior  standing  and  either  ENGL  314  or  SPCH 
250  or  consent  of  instructor. 

801  (AN  PH)  Electron  Microscopy  of  Biological  Specimens  3(1,6) 

BIOLOGY  (BIOL) 

Professor:  D.  R.  Helms;  Associate  Professors:  J.  L.  Dickey,  R.  A.  Garcia,  R.  J.  Kosin- 
ski,  C.  K.  Revis-Wagner,  W.  M.  Surver,  Acting  Head;  Assistant  Professors:  M.  V. 
Ruppert,  A.  D.  Smith,  J.  A.  Waldvogel;  Lecturer:   J.  R.  Cummings 

103  General  Biology  I  3(3,0)1  The  first  course  in  a  two-semester  sequence  on  the  funda- 
mentals of  biology.    Emphasizes  the  structural,  molecular,  and  energetic  basis  of  cellu- 

^Credlt  toward  a  degree  will  be  given  for  only  one  combination  of  the  folbwing:  BIOL  11 0  or  1 03/1 05  followed  by  BIOL  1 1 1  or 
104/106  dependent  on  the  requirements  for  the  major. 
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lar  activities,  fundamentals  of  genetic  variability,  and  reproductive  strategies  of  organ- 
isms.   Diversity  of  animals  and  principles  of  evolution  are  introduced. 

104  General  Biolo^  II  3(3,0)i  Continuation  of  BIOL  103,  emphasizing  animals  and 
plants  as  functional  units,  evolution  and  diversity  of  plants,  and  principles  of  evolution 
and  ecology.  Preq:  BIOL  103. 

105  General  Biology  Laboratory  I  l(0,3)i  Laboratory  course  that  illustrates  through  ex- 
perimentation, and/or  demonstration  the  structure  and  activities  of  cells,  genetics,  and 
diversity  of  animals.    Strongly  recommended  for  students  taking  BIOL  103.    Coreq: 
BIOL  103  or  consent  of  instructor. 

106  General  Biology  Laboratory  II  l(0,3)i  Laboratory  course  that  illustrates  through  ex- 
perimentation and/or  demonstration  the  diversity  of  microbes,  fungi,  and  plants.  The 
structure  and  function  of  animals  and  plants,  and  the  study  of  evolution  and  ecology 
are  also  emphasized.  The  course  is  strongly  recommended  for  students  taking  BIOL 
104.  Coreq:  BIOL  104  or  consent  of  instructor. 

110  Principles  of  Biology  I  5(4,3)i  Introductory  course  designed  for  students  majoring 
in  biological  disciplines  of  the  College  of  Sciences.  The  course  integrates  lecture  and 
laboratory  and  emphasizes  a  modern,  quantitative,  and  experimental  approach  to  ex- 
planations of  structure,  composition,  dynamics,  interactions,  and  evolution  of  cells 
and  organisms.  High  school  chemistry  is  recommended.  Coreq:   CH  101. 

111  Principles  of  Biology  II  5(4,3)i  Continuation  of  BIOL  110  that  emphasizes  the  study 
of  plants  and  animals  as  functional  organisms  and  the  principles  of  ecology.    Preq: 
BIOL  110. 

700  Classical  Genetics  1 

701  Microcomputer  in  the  Biology  Curriculum  1 1 

702  Ecology  1 

703  Survey  of  the  Kingdoms  Monera,  Protista,  and  Fungi  1 

704  Analytical  Thinking  in  Biology  1 

705  Public  Health  Microbiology  1 

706  Basic  Methods  of  Preserving  Vertebrates  for  Teaching  Collections  1 

707  Preparation  of  Plants  for  Permanent  Teaching  Collections  1 

708  Food  Microbiok)gy  1 

709  Biological  Microscopy  and  Microtechnique  1 

710  Special  Institute  Course:  Selected  Topics  in  Biology  l-6(0^0-18) 

711  Conceptual  Themes  in  Biology  3(2,2) 

731  Microcomputer  in  the  Biology  Curriculum  11 1 

732  Microecosystems  in  the  Classroom  1 

733  The  Brain,  Nervous  System,  and  Sense  Organs  1 

734  Physiology  of  Respiration  1 

761  Microcomputer  in  the  Biology  Curriculum  III  1 

762  Human  Genetics  1 

763  Fundamental  Immunology  and  Serology  in  Public  Health  1 

764  Modem  Molecular  Genetics  1 

BOTANY  (BOT) 

Professors:  N.  D.  Camper,  C.  R.  Dillon,  L.  A.  Dyck,  J.  E.  Fairey  III;  Associate  Profes- 
sors: R.  E.  Ballard,  T.  M.  Mclnnis,  Jr.,  K.  M.  Peterson;  Visiting  Professor:  J.  B. 
Whitney,  Jr. 

145  Environmental  Dynamics  2(2,0)  Nontechnical  ecology  course  designed  to  aid  in  an 
understanding  of  the  natural  world  and  how  it  operates.  Taught  in  the  jargon  of  the 
mass  media,  it  is  designed  for  nonbiologists  though  biology  students  may  find  that  it 
helps  in  assimilation  of  the  major  ecological  concepts. 
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146  Environmental  Dynamics  Practicum  1(0,3)  Course  designed  tx)  give  first-hand  ex- 
perience, either  through  analysis  or  observation,  of  the  topics  covered  in  BOT  145.  Co- 
req:  BOT  145. 

203  Humanistic  Botany  3(3,0)  Nontechnical  course  emphasizing  plant  species  that 
have  had  an  impact  on  human  cultural  development:  history,  economics,  religion, 
comfort,  and  pleasure.  Preq:  BIOL  104/106  or  111  or  BOT  205. 

205  Plant  Form  and  Function  4(3,3)  Introductory  course  designed  for  students 
majoring  in  plant  sciences  of  the  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences  and  the  College  of 
Forest  and  Recreaton  Resources.  The  course  integrates  lecture  and  laboratory  and 
emphasizes  fundamental  structures  and  functions  of  higher  plants.  Preq:  BIOL  103, 
105,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

221  Medical  Botany  2(2,0)S  Nontechnical  course  dealing  with  plant-originated  drugs 
and  substances  used  in  modern  treatment  of  physical  and  mental  maladies  of  man 
will  be  studied  along  with  plant  products  historically  associated  with  folk  medicine. 
Plants  producing  substances  which  are  remedial,  psychoactive,  poisonous,  carcino- 
genic, antibiotic,  hallucinogenic,  and  others  are  included  in  this  study.  Preq:  BIOL 
104/106orlllorBOT205. 

301  Field  Botany  3(2,3)  Introductory  study  of  the  taxonomy,  ecology,  and  evolutionary 
processes  of  plants  native  to  South  Carolina.    Emphasis  is  on  field  work  which  requires 
visits  to  many  different  habitats  for  observation  and  study  of  plant  diversity.    Preq: 
BIOL  104/106  or  111  or  BOT  205. 

411,  611  Introductory  Mycology  4(3,3)  Introduction  to  the  biology  of  all  the  groups  of  ftin- 
gi  and  some  related  organisms,  with  considerations  of  the  taxonomy,  morphology,  de- 
velopment, physiology,  and  ecology  of  representative  forms.    Laboratory  includes  col- 
lections, identification  and  culture  of  native  fiingi.   Preq:  BIOL  104/106  or  111  or  BOT 
205. 

413,  613  Phycology  4(3,3)  Introduction  to  the  biology  of  algae.  Consideration  is  given  to 
the  structure,  classification,  evolution,  natural  history,  physiology,  and  ecology  of  all 
algal  groups.  Laboratory  includes  experimentation,  collection,  and  identification  of 
both  freshwater  and  marine  algae,  and  field  trip  to  the  Florida  Keys  over  the  spring 
break.  Preq:  BIOL  104/106  or  111  or  BOT  205. 

421,  H421,  621  Plant  Physiology  4(3,3)  The  relations  and  processes  which  pertain  to 
maintenance,  growth,  and  reproduction  of  plants,  including  absorption  of  matter  and 
energy,  water  relations  of  the  plant,  utilization  of  reserve  products  and  liberation  of  en- 
ergy. Preq:  BIOL  104/106  or  111  or  BOT  205  and  CH  102  or  112. 

431,  H431,  631  Introductory  Plant  Taxonomy  4(3,3)  Introduction  to  the  basic  principles 
and  concepts  of  plant  systematics  with  laboratory  and  field  emphasis  on  the  flora  of 
South  Carolina.  Preq:  BIOL  104/106  or  111  or  BOT  205. 

456,  656  Plant  Microtechnique  2(0,6)  Application  of  the  principles  of  microtechnique  in- 
volved in  the  fixing,  cutting,  and  staining  of  plant  tissues.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

701  Evolutionary  Botany  for  Teachers  3(2,3) 

702  Modem  Botanical  Concepts  for  Teachers  3(3,0) 
805  Special  Problems  in  Botany.  Credit  to  be  arranged. 
807  Seminar  1(1,0) 

813  Special  Topics  in  Mycology  2-4(0-2,0^) 
815  Phycology  Colloquium  1-3(1-3,0) 

821  Inorganic  Plant  Metabolism  4(33) 

822  Organic  Plant  Metabolism  3(3,0) 

823  Plant  Growth  and  Development  3(3,0) 

824  Mode  of  Action  of  Growth  Substances  4(33) 

831  Advanced  Plant  Taxonomy  4(3^) 

832  Special  Topics  in  Plant  Systematics  1-4(1-3,0-3) 
835  Evolution  of  Plant  Species  3(3,0) 
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837  Evolution  of  Angiosperms  3(3,0) 

841  Biology  of  Aquatic  Vascular  Plants  3(2^) 

842  Physiological  Plant  Ecology  3(3,0) 

843  Physiological  Plant  Ecology  Laboratory  1(0,3) 

845  Special  Topics  in  Plant  Ecology  1-4(1-3,0^) 

846  Plant  Ecology  4(3,3) 

850  Plant  Tissue  and  Cell  Culture  3(2,3) 

851  Plant  Anatomy  3(23) 
861  Plant  CeU  Biology  3(3,0) 

891  Master's  Research.  Credit  to  be  arranged. 
921  (HORT)  Plant  Physiology  CoUoquium  1(1,0) 
991  Doctoral  Research.  Credit  to  be  arranged. 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  (M  B  A) 

801  Research  and  Communication  3(3,0) 

802  Managerial  Economics  3(3,0) 

803  Statistical  Analysis  of  Business  Operations  3(3,0) 

804  Managerial  Accounting  and  Information  Systems  3(3,0) 

805  Legal  and  Social  E^nvironment  of  Business  3(3,0) 

806  Operations  Management  3(3,0) 

807  (FIN)  Financial  Management  3(3,0) 

808  Managerial  Problems  in  Marketing  3(3,0) 

809  (MGT)  Organization  Tlieory  and  Behavior  3(3,0) 

810  Managerial  Policy  3(3,0) 

811  International  Business  Management  3(3,0) 

812  (FIN)  Financial  Markets  and  Institutions  3(3,0) 

813  Industrial  Relations  3(3,0) 

814  Directed  Research  in  Quantitative  Analysis  3(3,0) 

815  Directed  Research  in  Qualitative  Analysis  3(3,0) 

816  Economics  of  Property  Rights  3(3,0) 

817  Business  Forecasting  Techniques  and  Applications  3(3,0) 

821  Business  Taxation  3(3,0) 

822  Corporate  Financial  Reporting  3(3,0) 

823  International  Accounting  3(3,0) 

824  The  Management  of  Sales  Operations  3(3,0) 
826  Business  Marketing  3(3,0) 

828  Services  Marketing  3(3,0) 

831  (FIN)  Computer  Applications  in  Financial  Management  3(3,0) 

832  (FIN)  International  Financial  Management  3(3,0) 

834  (FIN)  Advanced  Financial  Management  3(3,0) 

835  (FIN)  Investment  Management  3(3,0) 

889  Organization  Design  and  Theory-  3(3,0) 

890  Topics  in  Strategic  Management  3(3,0) 
895  Topics  in  Marketing  3(3,0) 
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CERAMIC  ARTS  (CR  AR) 

Professor:   G.  C.  Robinson;  Associate  Professor:   H.  G.  Lefort 

101  Pottery  Materials  3(2,3)  Occurrence  and  properties  of  pottery  raw  materials.  Atten- 
tion is  devoted  to  the  occurrence  of  natural  pottery  materials  in  South  Carolina  and  the 
methods  and  equipment  used  in  preparing  these  materials. 

102  Pottery  Drying  and  Firing  3(3,0)  The  drying  and  firing  process  used  in  pottery  mak- 
ing. A  discussion  is  included  on  the  design  and  construction  of  simple  pottery  kilns, 
and  the  student  is  required  to  build  and  operate  a  small  outdoor  kiln.  The  laboratory 
work  demonstrates  the  drying  and  firing  behavior  of  pottery. 

CERAMIC  ENGINEERING  (CR  E) 

Professors:  R.  J.  Diefendorf,  C.  C.  Fain,  G.  H.  Haertling,  G.  Lewis,  Head;  G.  C.  Ro- 
binson; Associate  Professors:  D.  A.  Brosnan,  H.  G.  Lefort,  H.  D.  Leigh  III,  E.  C. 
Skaar,   T.  D.  Taylor;  Assistant  Professors:   D.  R.  Dinger,  B.  I.  Lee 

201  Introduction  to  Ceramic  Engineering  2(2,0)  Introduction  to  ceramic  engineering 
together  with  a  study  of  nonclay-silicate  ceramic  raw  materials,  property  measure- 
ments, and  terminology  used  in  the  manufacturing  sequences  of  ceramic  products. 
Preq:  CH  101. 

202  Processing  Ceramic  Raw  Materials  into  Products  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  manufactur- 
ing of  ceramic  products  from  the  point  of  view  of  clay-silicate  raw  materials  character- 
ization and  preparation,  mixing  for  quality,  the  characteristics  of  mixtures  throughout 
the  manufacturing  sequences,  and  the  study  of  forming  procedures  to  obtain  quality 
products.  Preq:  CH  101. 

203  Introduction  to  Ceramic  Engineering  Calculations  2(1,1)  Designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  ceramic  engineers  by  providing  a  structured  introduction  to  fundamental  cal- 
culations in  the  field  of  ceramic  and  materials  engineering.  Each  type  of  problem  is 
related  to  ceramic  processing  or  testing.  The  calculations  are  performed  using  a 
spreadsheet  format  and  microcomputer.   Preq:  ENGR  180. 

204  Laboratory  Procedures  1(0,3)  Introduction  to  ceramic  laboratory  procedures.  Pri- 
mary consideration  will  be  given  to  the  evaluation  of  sources  of  error  and  significance 
of  measurement  in  the  major  ceramic  test  procedures.    Preq:    CH  101,  MTHSC  106. 
Coreq:  CH  102,  MTHSC  108. 

302  Thermo-Chemical  Ceramics  3(3,0)  High-temperature  equilibrium  using  the  laws 
of  physical  chemistry  as  applied  to  ceramic  systems  in  both  solid  and  liquid  states.  An 
introduction  to  the  crystal  chemistry  of  ceramic  raw  materials,  and  the  effect  of  crys- 
talline form  on  their  high-temperature  behavior. 

303  Materials  Technology  in  Product  Selection  by  Consumers  2(2,0)  Intended  to  convey 
to  the  consumer  a  sufficient  understanding  of  the  properties  of  materials — metals, 
plastics,  and  ceramics — to  enable  the  customer  to  make  intelligent  buying  decisions. 
Property  characteristics  are  related  to  cost  and  performance.  Specific  cases  involving 
decisions  are  used  to  illustrate  fundamental  principles.  Simple  tests  to  determine  ma- 
terial properties  are  suggested  for  consumer  use. 

304  Experiment  Design  2(0,6)  Exercise  in  the  planning  and  organization  of  experi- 
ments in  the  ceramic  field.  Preq:  CR  E  204. 

307  Thermal  Processing  of  Ceramics  3(3,0)  The  accomplishment  of  changes  in  struc- 
ture and  composition  through  the  application  of  thermal  energy.  The  course  includes 
a  study  of  simultaneous  transfer  of  heat  and  mass,  fluid  flow,  determinants  of  rates  in 
a  variety  of  reactions  and  calculations  of  the  energy  requirements  to  accomplish 
change  in  structure  or  composition. 

309  Research  Methods  2(0,6)  The  planning  and  solution  of  selected  research  problems. 
Preq:  CRE304. 

310  Introduction  to  Material  Science  3(3,0)  A  beginning  course  in  material  science  de- 
signed primarily  for  engineering  students.  Study  of  the  relation  between  the  electrical, 
mechanical,  and  thermal  properties  of  products  and  the  structure  and  composition  of 
these  products.  All  levels  of  structure  are  considered  from  gross  structures  easily  visi- 
ble to  the  eye  through  electronic  structure  of  atoms.  Preq:  CH  101,  MTHSC  106. 
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311  Kinetics  of  Materials  Processes  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  kinetics  of  solid-solid,  solid-liquid 
and  solid-gaseous  reaction  as  they  apply  to  materials  system,  energy  transport  as  ap- 
plied to  materials  processing  and  the  importance  of  these  phenomena  to  manufactur- 
ing and  design  of  materials.  Preq:  CH  331. 

400  Ceramic  Seminar  1(1,0)  Seminars  used  to  expose  Engineering  majors  to  topics  in 
the  ceramic  engineering  profession.  Invited  lecturers  as  well  as  faculty  and  students 
will  participate.  Course  may  be  repeated  for  a  total  of  4  credits.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail 
only.   Preq:   Junior  standing  in  Ceramic  Engineering  or  consent  of  instructor. 

402,  H402,  602  Solid  State  Ceramics  3(3,0)  The  effects  of  the  composition,  form  and 
shape  of  ceramic  raw  materials  on  the  manufacturing  processes  and  final  properties 
of  ceramic  products.  Included  are  fundamental  studies  of  such  phenomena  as  defloc- 
culation,  plasticity,  sintering,  and  the  behavior  of  ceramic  products  in  electrical  cir- 
cuits.  Preq:  Junior  standing. 

403,  H403,  603  Glasses  3(3,0)  Glass  structure  and  composition  and  their  relation  to  the 
properties  of  glasses.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  processing  variables  which  control 
the  properties  of  glasses  including  glass  products,  enamels,  glazes,  and  vitreous 
bonds. 

404,  604  Ceramic  Coatings  3(3,0)  The  raw  materials,  methods  of  manufacture,  and 
properties  of  ceramic  coating.   Preq:  CR  E  302. 

406  Ceramic  Project  2(0,6)  The  completion  of  an  original  research  into  a  ceramic  prob- 
lem. May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  4  credits.  Preq:  CR  E  302. 

407  Plant  Design  3(1,6)  The  application  of  the  fundamentals  of  ceramic  engineering  to 
problems  in  plant  design.    Preq:  Senior  standing  in  Ceramic  Engineering. 

410,  610  Analytical  Processes  3(2,3)  Introductory  course  on  the  theory  and  use  of  X-ray 
diffraction  and  spectroscopic  methods.    Preq:   Junior  standing. 

412,  612  Raw  Material  Preparation  3(3,0)  Equipment  and  processes  used  in  the  crush- 
ing and  grinding  of  raw  materials,  separation  and  classification  of  particle  sizes,  and 
separation  and  purification  of  minerals  by  dressing  methods. 

414,  614  Processing  of  Ceramics  3(3,0)  Course  covers  ceramic  processing  after  the  raw 
material  preparation  with  emphasis  on  modern  processing  theories  and  practices. 
Topics  include  nature  of  particles,  forming  methods,  characterization  techniques,  con- 
solidation by  heat,  surface  chemistry  of  solids,  and  chemical  processing  of  specialized 
ceramics  and  composites.   Preq:  CH  102  or  equivalent. 

416,  616  Electronic  Ceramics  3(3,0)  Theory  and  measurement  of  the  electronic  proper- 
ties of  ceramic  products. 

417,  617  Industrial  Fuels  and  Combustion  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  appHcation  of  burners, 
fuels,  and  control  equipment  to  industrial  kilns  and  furnaces.  Emphasis  will  be  given 
to  current  industrial  equipment  and  practices.  Topics  include  fuel  chemistry,  combus- 
tion analysis,  ratio-control  systems,  flow  and  pressure  measurement  and  control, 
burners,  flames  and  heat  transfer.  Preq:  CH  102  and  CR  E  307  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

418,  618  Process  Control  3(3,0)  Process  control  techniques  and  apparatus  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  temperature  measurement  and  control  systems.  The  application  of 
laboratory  techniques  to  the  control  of  product  quality  and  process  efficiency  is  includ- 
ed. Preq:  Junior  standing. 

419,  H419, 619  Science  of  Engineering  Materials  3(3,0)  Course  planned  to  acquaint  engi- 
neers with  the  thermal,  electrical,  and  chemical  characteristics  of  engineering  mate- 
rials. It  emphasizes  fundamental  consideration  of  the  structure  of  matter  in  the  solid 
and  glassy  states,  solid  state  reactions,  and  the  influence  of  particle  and  aggregate 
structure  to  speed  of  reaction  and  product  properties.  The  reasons  for  the  properties  of 
materials  at  elevated  temperatures  and  room  temperatures  are  related  to  these  funda- 
mentals. 

420, 620  Science  of  Engineering  Materials  3(3,0)  Continuation  of  CR  E  419  with  empha- 
sis on  application  of  fundamentals  in  nuclear  reactors  and  nuclear  power  plants.  Con- 
sideration is  given  to  the  development  of  ceramics  for  fuel  elements,  moderator  materi- 
als, control  rods,  shielding  and  radioactive  waste  disposal. 
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425,  625  Specialized  Processing  of  Ceramic  Materials  3(2;2)  Processing  of  ceramic  ma- 
terials under  conditions  such  as  ultra  high  vacuum  or  gravity-free  conditions.  Em- 
phasis will  be  placed  on  adapting  one  selected  ceramic  process  to  a  set  of  special  condi- 
tions selected  by  the  instructor.  Preq:  Junior  standing  in  engineering  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

430, 630  Fine  Particle  Processing  in  Ceramic  Systems  3(3,0)  A  study  of  the  cause-and- 
effect  relationship  in  particulate  suspensions  controlling  rheological  behavior,  porosi- 
ty, packing  densities,  shrinkage,  and  other  properties  of  ceramic  ware.  Subjects  cov- 
ered will  include  particle  size  analysis  techniques  and  measurements,  particle  pack- 
ing, rheological  properties  and  measurements,  surface  area  analysis,  and  interfacial 
chemicals  including  both  flocculants  and  deflocculants.  Preq:  CR  E  202,  204,  304  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

490,  H490, 690  Special  Topics  in  Ceramic  Engineering  1-3(1-3,0)  Study  of  topics  not  ordi- 
narily covered  by  other  courses.  Taught  as  the  need  arises.  Typical  topics  could  in- 
clude current  research  in  a  specific  area  or  technological  advances.  Course  may  be  re- 
peated up  to  a  limit  of  6  credits.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

701  Special  Problems  3(1-3,0) 

800  Ceramic  Engineering  Seminar  1(1,0) 

807  Specialized  Ceramics  3(3,0) 

809  High  Temperature  Materials  3(3,0) 

814  Ceramic  Physical  Processing  3(3,0) 

815  Colloidal  and  Surface  Science  3(3,0) 

816  Constitution  and  Structure  of  Glasses  3(3,0) 

821  Analytical  Procedures  and  Equipment  1 3(2,3) 

822  Analytical  Procedures  and  Equipment  U  3(23) 

824  Mechanical  Properties  of  Ceramic  Materials  3(3,0) 

825  Magnetic  and  Electrical  Ceramic  Materials  3(3,0) 

826  Ceramic  Coatings  3(3,0) 

828  Solid  State  Ceramic  Science  3(3,0) 
832  Ceramic  Reaction  Thermodynamics  3(3,0) 
891  Master's  Research.  Credit  to  be  arranged. 
991  Doctoral  Research.  Credit  to  be  arranged. 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING  (CH  E) 

Professors:  W.  B.  Bariage,  Jr.,  C.  H.  Barron,  Jr.,  Head;  J.  N.  Beard,  Jr.,  W.  F.  Beck- 
with,  D.  D.  Edie,  J.  M.  Haile,  S.  S.  Melsheimer,  J.  C.  Mullins;  Associate  Professors: 
C.  H.  Gooding,  R.  W.  Rice,  M.  C.  Thies;  Assistant  Professors:  D.  E.  Hirt,  A.  A.  Ogale; 
Lecturer:   G.  B.  Pullen 

201  Introduction  to  Chemical  Engineering  3(2,2)  Introduction  to  the  concepts  of  chemi- 
cal engineering  and  a  study  of  PVT  relations  for  gases  and  vapors,  material  and  ener- 
gy balances,  equilibria  in  chemical  systems,  and  combined  material  and  energy  bal- 
ances. Preq:  CH  112,  ENGR  180,  PHYS  122. 

220  Chemical  Engineering  Thermodynamics  I  3(3,0)  Topics  include  the  First  and  Sec- 
ond Laws  of  Thermodynamics,  ideal  gases,  heat  engines  and  lost  work,  and  the  volu- 
metric and  thermodynamic  properties  of  pure  fluids.  Preq:  CH  E  201  and  MTHSC  206. 

301  Unit  Operations  Theory  I  3(3,0)  The  general  principles  of  chemical  engineering 
and  a  study  of  the  following  unit  operations:  fluid  flow,  fluid  transportation,  heat 
transmission  and  evaporation.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  theory  and  its  practical 
application  to  design.  Preq:  CH  E  201,  MTHSC  206. 

302  Unit  Operations  Theory  II  3(3,0)  Study  of  selected  unit  operations  based  on  diffu- 
sional  phenomena.  Primary  attention  will  be  given  to  differential  contact  operations 
such  as  absorption,  humidification,  and  gas-liquid  contact.  Preq:  CH  E  301,  352. 
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306  Unit  Operations  Laboratory  I  2(1^)  Laboratory  work  in  the  unit  operations  of  fluid 
flow,  heat  transfer,  and  evaporation.  Stress  is  laid  on  the  relation  between  theory  and 
experimental  results  and  on  report  writing.   Preq:  CH  E  301. 

321,  H321  Chemical  Engineering  Hiermodynamics  II  3(3,0)  Continuation  of  CH  E 
220.  Topics  include  the  thermodynamics  of  power  cycles  and  refrigeration/liquefaction, 
the  thermodynamic  properties  of  homogeneous  mixtures,  phase  equilibria,  and  chemi- 
cal reaction  equilibria.  Preq:  CH  331  and  CH  E  220,  352. 

352,  H352  Process  Modeling  and  Numerical  Methods  3(3,0)  This  course  will  introduce 
students  to  some  basic  concepts  of  chemical  process  modeling  and  the  use  of  numeri- 
cal methods  of  solution  of  typical  chemical  engineering  problems.  Digital  computa- 
tional techniques  for  the  numerical  methods  will  use  a  specific  procedure-oriented  lan- 
guage such  as  Fortran.  Preq:  CH  E  201  and  MTHSC  208. 

353,  H353,  653  Process  Dynamics  3(3,0)  Basic  process  control  and  the  effect  of  feedback 
in  various  systems.  The  mathematical  analysis  of  the  dynamic  response  of  process  sys- 
tems to  step  and  sinusoidal  changes.  Determination  of  the  optimum  settings  for  vari- 
ous combinations  of  proportional,  reset  and  derivative  control.  Preq:  CH  E  301,  352  or 
equivalent,  and  MTHSC  208. 

401,  H401,  601  Transport  Phenomena  3(3,0)S  Mathematical  analysis  of  single  and  mul- 
ti-dimensional steady-state  and  transient  problems  in  momentum,  energy,  and  mass 
transfer.  Both  the  similarities  and  differences  in  these  mechanisms  are  stressed. 
Preq:  CH  E  302  and  MTHSC  208. 

403,  H403  Unit  Operations  Theory  HI  3(3,0)FStudy  of  unit  operations  not  covered  inCH  E 
301  and  302.  Includes  liquid-liquid  extraction,  distillation,  and  other  unit  operations. 
Preq:  CH  E  302,  321  and  CH  332. 

407  Unit  Operations  Laboratory  11  3(1,6)F  Continuation  of  CH  E  306  with  experiments 
primarily  on  the  diffusional  operations.  Additional  lecture  material  on  report  writing 
and  general  techniques  for  experimental  measurements  and  analysis  of  data.    Preq: 
CH  E  302,  306,  353. 

412,  612  Polymer  Engineering  3(3,0)  Design-oriented  course  in  synthetic  polymers.  Top- 
ics include  reactor  design  used  in  polymer  production,  effect  of  step  versus  addition  ki- 
netics on  reactor  design,  epoxy  curing  reactions,  polymer  solubility,  influence  of  poly- 
merization and  processing  conditions  on  polymer  crystallinity.  Preq:  CH  224  and  332 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

415, 615  Introduction  to  Nuclear  Engineering  3(3,0)  Designed  to  acquaint  the  nonnucle- 
ar  engineer  with  some  of  the  engineering  aspects  of  nuclear  science.  Topics  include  a 
brief  survey  of  particle  physics;  nuclear  reactions;  energy  transformations;  nuclear  re- 
actors, their  design,  construction  and  use;  radiation  damage  to  materials  of  construc- 
tion; and  special  problems  in  nuclear  engineering  peculiar  to  the  basic  engineering 
disciplines.    Preq:  Junior  or  Senior  standing  in  engineering,  chemistry,  or  physics. 

421  Process  Development,  Design,  and  Optimization  of  Chemical  Engineering  Systems 

I  3(2,3)F  Study  of  the  steps  in  creating  a  chemical  process  design  from  the  original  con- 
cept to  successful  completion  and  operation  of  the  plant.  Topics  include  engineering  ec- 
onomics, systems  analysis,  simulation,  optimization,  process  equipment  sizing  and 
selection.  Preq:  CH  E  302. 

422  Process  Development,  Design,  and  Optimization  of  Chemical  Engineering  Systems 

II  3(0,9)S  Continuation  of  CH  E  421.  The  principles  of  process  development,  design,  and 
optimization  are  applied  in  a  comprehensive  problem  carried  from  a  general  state- 
ment of  the  problem  to  detailed  design  and  economic  evaluations.  Preq:  CH  E  321,  353, 
403,  407,  421  and  450;  or  consent  of  department  head. 

424,  624  Introduction  to  Industrial  Pollution  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion problems  associated  with  chemical  processing,  transportation  and  power  genera- 
tion. Basic  processes  and  mechanisms  utilized  in  the  control  of  liquid  and  gaseous 
wastes  are  discussed  from  a  standpoint  of  equipment  design  and  economics.  Present 
and  future  trends  in  pollution  legislation  are  reviewed.  Preq:  Senior  standing  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

426  Pulp  and  Paper  Engineering  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  unit  processes  and  design  of  the 
processing  equipment  used  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry.  Preq:  CH  102  or  112. 
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428,  628  (AG  E)  Biochemical  Engineering  3(3,0)  Use  of  microorganisms  and  enzymes 
for  the  production  of  chemical  feedstocks,  single-cell  protein,  antibiotics,  and  other  fer- 
mentation products.  Topics  include  kinetics  and  energetics  of  microbial  metabolism, 
design  and  analysis  of  reactors  for  microbial  growth  and  enzyme-catalyzed  reactions, 
and  considerations  of  scale-up,  mass  transfer,  and  sterilization  during  reactor  design. 
Preq:  Agricultural  Engineering  majors  take  AG  E  (BIOSC)  430  and  MICRO  305, 
BIOCH  301;  Chemical  Engineering  majors  take  CH  E  302  as  prerequisite  and  CH  E  450 
as  coreq. 

440  Chemical  Engineering  Senior  Seminar  I  0(1,0)  Topics  covered  include  oral  commu- 
nication, job  interviewing  skills,  professionalism  and  professional  ethics,  and  chemi- 
cal engineering  job  functions  in  various  industries.  Oral  presentations  are  given  by 
students,  and  invited  speakers  from  the  profession  will  discuss  issues  of  current  inter- 
ests. To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  CH  E  302.  Coreq:  CH  E  421. 

441  Chemical  Engineering  Senior  Seminar  II  0(1,0)  Continuation  of  CH  E  440.  To  be 
taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  CH  E  440.  Coreq:  CH  E  422. 

450,  H450,  650  Chemical  Engineering  Kinetics  3(3,0)F  Introduction  to  the  kinetics  of 
chemical  reactions.  Topics  include  homogeneous  and  heterogeneous  reactions,  batch 
and  flow  reaction  systems,  catalysis,  and  design  of  industrial  reactors.  Preq:  CH  E 
301,  321,  MTHSC  208  and  CH  332. 

464,  654  Computer  Process  Control  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  digital  computer  control  as 
applied  in  the  chemical  process  industries.  Topics  include  dynamics  of  process  sys- 
tems, control  computer  hardware  and  software,  sampled  data  mathematics,  digital 
control  algorithms,  process  identification,  and  advanced  control  techniques.  Preq:  CH  E 
353  or  equivalent  and  E  C  E  307,  MTHSC  208. 

491,  H491  Special  Projects  in  Chemical  Engineering  l-3(  1-3,0)  As  a  need  arises,  special 
topics  requested  by  students  or  offered  by  the  faculty  will  be  taught.  Review  of  current 
research  in  an  area,  technological  advances,  and  national  engineering  goals  are  possi- 
ble topic  areas. 

802  Process  Dynamics  and  Control  3(3,0) 

803  Advanced  Transport  Phenomena  3(3,0) 

804  Chemical  Engineering  Thermodynamics  3(3,0) 
806  Chemical  Engineering  Kinetics  3(3,0) 

813  Chemical  Engineering  Finite  Element  Analysis  3(3,0) 

814  Applied  Numerical  Methods  in  Process  Simulation  3(3,0) 

815  Polymer  Engineering  Laboratory  3(2,3) 

818  Polymer  Processing  3(3,0) 

819  Viscoelastic  Properties  of  Polymers  and  Polymeric  Composites  3(3,0) 

820  (T  C)  Composite  Polymeric  Materials  3(3,0) 

821  Heat  Transport  3(3,0) 

822  Mass  Transfer  and  Differential  Contact  Operation  3(3,0) 

823  Mass  Transfer  and  Stagewise  Contact  Operation  3(3,0) 
829  Membrane  Separation  Processes  3(3,0) 

834  Advanced  Chemical  Engineering  Thermodynamics  3(3,0) 

845  Selected  Topics  in  Chemical  Engineering  3(3,0) 

846  Selected  Topics  in  Chemical  Engineering  3(3,0) 

890  Special  Projects  1-6(1-6,0) 

891  Master's  Research-  Credit  to  be  arrangedL 

895  Chemical  Engineering  Graduate  Seminar  1(1,0) 

945  Selected  Topics  in  Chemical  Engineering  3(3,0) 

946  Selected  Topics  in  Chemical  Engineering  3(3,0) 
991  Doctoral  Research.  Credit  to  be  arranged. 
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CHEMISTRY  (CH) 

Professors:  R.  A.  Abramovitch,  J.  F.  Allen,  A.  L.  Beyerlein,  C.  B.  Bishop,  M.  B.  Bish- 
op. D.  D.  DesMarteau,  J.  C.  Fanning,  J.  F.  Geldard,  J.  W.  Huffman.  N.  P.  Marullo,  J. 
D.  Petersen,  Head;  H.  G.  Spencer,  T.  0.  Tisue,  J.  L.  von  Rosenberg,  Jr.;  Associate  Pro- 
fessors: R.  C.  Dieter.  K.  Dill,  A.  L.  Kholodenko,  J.  W.  Kolis,  R.  K.  Marcus,  0.  H.  Ro- 
binson, R.  R.  Williams;  Assistant  Professors:  M.  M.  Cooper,  E.  J.  Parsons,  J.  K.  Pe- 
terson; Lecturers:  D.  W.  Bearden,  W.  T.  Pennington;  Visiting  Professor:  J.  D. 
Spain;Visiting  Assistant  Professor:    D.  R.  Murphy 

101,  HlOl  General  Chemistry  4(3,3)  Students  are  introduced  to  the  elementary  concepts 
of  chemistry  through  classroom  and  laboratory  experience.    The  course  emphasizes 
chemical  reactions  and  the  use  of  symbolic  representation,  the  mole  concept  and  its  ap- 
plications and  molecular  structure. 

102,  H102  General  Chemistry  4(3,3)»  Continuation  of  CH  101.  treating  solutions,  rates  of 
reactions,  chemical  equilibrium,  electrochemistry,  chemistry  of  selected  elements, 
and  an  introduction  to  organic  chemistry.    For  students  taking  one  year  of  chemistry 
or  continuing  in  CH  201. 

105  Beginning  General  and  Organic  Chemistry  4(3,3)  Elementary  treatment  of  princi- 
ples of  general  and  organic  chemistry  for  students  in  liberal  arts,  education,  business, 
health  science,  and  selected  life-science  curricula.  The  laboratory  is  coordinated  with 
the  lecture.  (Credits  toward  a  degree  given  for  only  one  of  CH  101  and  105.)  Preq:  May 
not  be  taken  as  a  prerequisite  for  organic  chemistry. 

106  Beginning  General  and  Organic  Chemistry  4(3,3)  Continuation  of  CH  105.  Topics 
in  elementary  organic  chemistry  with  an  emphasis  on  organic  chemistry  relevant  to 
life  processes  are  developed  in  both  lecture  and  laboratory.  (Credit  towards  a  degree 
will  be  given  for  only  one  of  the  follovkring:  CH  106,  102,  or  112.)  May  not  be  taken  as  a 
prerequisite  for  organic  chemistry.  Preq:  C  or  better  in  CH  105,  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

112,  H112  General  Chemistry  4(3,3)i  Continuation  of  CH  101  which  emphasizes  solu- 
tions, thermodynamic  concepts,  kinetics  and  oxidation-reduction  reactions.  The  labor- 
atory emphasizes  solution  chemistry  and  qualitative  analyses.    Recommended  for  stu- 
dents continuing  in  CH  223.  Preq:  CH  101. 

141  Chemistry  Orientation  1(1,0)  Lectures,  discussions,  and  demonstrations  devoted  to 
health  and  safety  in  the  chemistry  laboratories;  use  of  the  chemical  literature;  and  ca- 
reer planning.   Preq:  Registration  in  CH  101. 

201  Survey  of  Organic  Chemistry  4(3,3)2  Introduction  to  organic  chemistry  emphasiz- 
ing nomenclature,  classes  of  organic  compounds,  chemistry  of  functional  groups.  For 
students  needing  a  one-semester  course  in  organic  chemistry.  Preq:  CH  102  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

205  Introduction  to  Inorganic  Chemistry  2(2,0)  One  semester  treatment  which  empha- 
sizes the  properties  and  reactions  of  the  more  common  chemical  elements.  Preq:  Reg- 
istration in  CH  112. 

223  Organic  Chemistry  3(3,0)2  Introductory  course  covering  the  principles  of  organic 
chemistry  and  the  derivation  of  these  principles  from  a  study  of  the  properties,  prepar- 
ations, and  interrelationships  of  the  important  classes  of  organic  compounds.  Preq: 
CH  112  or  consent  of  instructor. 

224  Organic  Chemistry  3(3,0)  Continuation  of  CH  223.  Preq:  CH  223. 

225  Organic  Chemistry  Laboratory  2(0,6)3  The  laboratory  techniques  involved  in  the 
synthesis,  separation  and  purification,  and  characterization  of  typiccd  examples  of  the 
classes  of  organic  compounds.   Preq:   Registration  in  CH  223. 


1  Crsdrt  toward  a  d«gr8«  will  be  grvan  for  only  one  of  th«  following 
^Credit  toward  a  d«gree  will  b«  gtven  for  only  one  of  the  following 
3Credrt  toward  a  degree  will  be  given  for  onfy  one  of  the  following 
^Credit  toward  a  degree  will  be  given  tor  only  one  of  the  following 
^Credit  toward  a  degree  will  be  given  for  only  one  of  the  following 
^Credit  toward  a  degree  will  be  given  tor  only  one  of  the  tollo«ving 


CH  102  or  112. 
CH  201  or  223. 
CH  225,  227  or  229 
CH  226  or  228. 
CH  315  or  31 7. 
CH  330  or  331. 
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226  Organic  Chemistry  Laboratory  2(0,6)<  Continuation  of  CH  225.  Preq:  Registration 
in  CH  224. 

227  Organic  Chemistry  Laboratory  1(0,3)3  The  synthesis  and  properties  of  typical  exam- 
ples of  the  classes  of  organic  compounds.  Preq:  Registration  in  CH  223. 

228  Organic  Chemistry  Laboratory  1(0^)<  Continuation  of  CH  227.  Preq:  CH  227  and 
registration  in  CH  224. 

229  Organic  Chemistry  Laboratory  1(0^)3  A  one-semester  laboratory  for  chemical  engi- 
neering students.   Preq:  CH  223. 

313  Quantitative  Analysis  3(3,0)  The  fimdamental  principles  of  volumetric,  gravimetric 
and  certain  elementary  instrumental  chemical  analyses.  Preq:  Concurrent  enroll- 
ment for  credit  in  CH  315  or  317. 

315  Quantitative  Analysis  Laboratory  2(0,6)^  The  laboratory  techniques  of  volumetric, 
gravimetric,  and  elementary  instrumental  chemical  analyses.  Coreq:  Concurrent  en- 
rollent  for  credit  in  CH  313. 

317  Quantitative  Analysis  Laboratory  1(0,3)^  The  standard  techniques  of  analytical 
chemistry-gravimetric,  volumetric,  and  instrumental.  Coreq:  Concurrent  enrollment 
for  credit  in  CH  313. 

330  Introduction  to  Physical  Chemistry  3(3,0)«  A  one-semester  treatment  of  physical 
chemistry  which  emphasizes  topics  that  are  especially  useful  in  the  life  sciences,  agri- 
culture and  medicine:  Chemical  thermodynamics,  equilibrium,  solutions,  kinetics, 
electrochemistry,  macromolecules,  and  surface  phenomena.  Preq:  One  semester  of 
calculus. 

331,  631  Physical  Chemistry  3(3,0)*  Includes  the  gaseous  state,  thermodynamics, 
chemical  equilibria,  and  atomic  and  molecular  structure,  from  both  experimental  and 
theoretical  points  of  view.  Preq:  MTHSC  206,  physics. 

332,  H332,  632  Physical  Chemistry  3(3,0)  Continuation  of  CH  331,  including  chemical 
kinetics,  liquid  and  solid  state,  phase  equilibria,  solutions,  electrochemistry  and  sur- 
faces. 

339,  639  Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory  1(0,3)  Experiments  are  selected  to  be  of  maxi- 
mum value  to  Chemistry  and  Chemical  Engineering  majors.  Preq:  Registration  in 
CH331. 

340, 640  Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory  1(0^)  Continuation  of  CH  339.  Preq:  Registra- 
tion in  CH  332. 

402,  H402,  602  Inorganic  Chemistry  3(3,0)  Basic  principles  of  inorganic  chemistry  are 
discussed  with  special  emphasis  on  atomic  structure,  chemical  bonding,  solid  state, 
coordination  chemistry,  organometallic  chemistry  and  acid-base  theories.  The  chem- 
istry of  certain  selected  elements  is  treated.  Preq:  CH  331,  332. 

411,  611  Instrumental  Analysis  4(2,6)  Demonstration  and  operation  of  modem  optical 
and  electronic  precision-measuring  devices  as  they  apply  to  the  processes  of  analyti- 
cal, physical,  and  organic  chemistry.    Preq:  Physical  chemistry. 

413,  H413  Chemistry  of  Aqueous  Systems  3(3,0)  Chemical  equilibria  in  aqueous  sys- 
tems, especially  natural  waters;  acids  and  bases,  dissolved  CO2,  precipitation  and  dis- 
solution, oxidation-reduction,  adsorption,  etc.  Preq:  CH  101,  102  or  112,  or  105,  106. 

421,  H421,  621  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry  3(3,0)  Survey  of  modem  organic  chemistry 
with  an  emphasis  on  synthesis  and  mechanisms.   Preq:  CH  224,  332,  or  equivalent. 

427,  H427,  627  Organic  Sj>ectroscopy  3(2,3)  Survey  of  modem  spectroscopic  techniques 
used  in  the  determination  of  molecular  structure.  Emphasis  is  on  the  interpretation  of 
spectra:  nuclear  magnetic  resonance,  ultraviolet,  infrared,  mass  spectroscopy,  optical 
rotatory  dispersion  and  circular  dichroism.  Preq:  One  year  each  of  organic  chemistry 
and  physical  chemistry. 

435,  635  Atomic  and  Molecular  Structure  3(3,0)  Provides  an  introduction  to  quantum 
theory  and  its  application  to  atomic  and  molecular  systems.  Topics  include  harmonic 
oscillator,  hydrogen  atom,  atomic  and  molecular  orbital  methods,  vector  model  of  the 
atom,  atomic  spectroscopy,  and  molecular  spectroscopy.  Preq:  CH  332  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 
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441  Glass  Manipulation  2(0,6)  A  course  designed  to  teach  the  fundamentals  of  glass 
manipulation  and  its  application  to  the  construction  and  repair  of  simple  laboratory 
apparatus. 

443  Research  Problems  3(0,9)  Original  investigation  of  an  assigned  problem  in  a  funda- 
mental branch  of  chemistry.  This  work  must  be  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  a 
member  of  the  staff.   Preq:  Senior  standing  in  Chemistry  or  consent  of  instructor. 

444  Research  Problems  3(0,9)  Continuation  of  CH  443. 

454,  H454,  654  Chemical  Synthesis  3(1,6)  Designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  modem 
research  techniques  in  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry.  Experiments  to  be  carried 
out  involve  the  synthesis  of  various  types  of  compounds  by  diverse  experimental  tech- 
niques.    Modern  instrumental  methods  will  be  used  to   characterize  the  products. 
Preq:   Organic  chemistry. 

491,  H491, 691  Introduction  to  Radiochemistry  3(2,3)  Study  of  natural  and  synthetic  iso- 
topes, including  atomic  and  nuclear  structures,  properties  of  radiation,  tracer  tech- 
niques and  applications  of  tracer  techniques.    Preq:   Senior  or  graduate  standing,  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

700  Physical  Science  in  Elementary  School— Chemistry  3(2,3) 

701  Review  of  General  Chemistry  3(3,0) 

702  Chemistry  for  ffigh  School  Teachers  3(2,3) 

703  Special  Problems  in  Chemistry  for  Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Teachers  3-6 
(2-6,frO) 

804  Fundamental  Principles  of  Inorganic  Chemistry  3(3,0) 

805  Theoretical  Inorganic  Chemistry  3(3,0) 

806  Physical  Methods  in  Inorganic  Chemistry  3(3,0) 

807  Chemistry  of  the  Transition  Elements  3(3,0) 

808  Chemistry  of  the  Nonmetallic  Elements  3(3,0) 

809  Chemical  Applications  of  X-Ray  CrystaUography  3(2,2) 

81 1  Analytical  Chemistry  3(3,0) 

812  Chemical  Spectroscopic  Methods  3(2,3) 
814  Electroanalytical  Chemistry  3(2,3) 
816  Separation  Science  3(3,0) 

821  Organic  Chemistry  1 3(3,0) 

822  Organic  Chemistry  D  3(3,0) 

824  Fundamental  Principles  of  Polymer  Chemistry  3(3,0) 

825  Chemistry  of  Heterocyclic  Compounds  3(3,0) 

830  Fundamentals  of  Physical  Chemistry  3(3,0) 

831  Chemical  Thermodynamics  3(3,0) 

834  Statistical  Thermodynamics  3(3,0) 

835  Chemical  Kinetics  3(3,0) 
837  Quantum  Chemistry  3(3,0) 

840  Techniques  of  Experimental  Chemistry  3(  1,6) 

851  Seminar  0-2 

861  Principles  of  Biochemistry  3(3,0) 

891  Master's  Research.  Credit  to  be  arranged. 

900  Advanced  Topics  in  Inorganic  Chemistry  1-4(1-4,0) 

910  Special  Topics  in  Analytical  Chemistry  1-4(1-4,0) 

920  Advanced  Topics  in  Organic  Chemistry  1-4(1-4,0) 

930  Advanced  Topics  in  Physical  Chemistry  1-4(1-4,0) 


I 
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991  Doctoral  Research.  Credit  to  be  arranged. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING  (C  E) 

Professors:  S.  C.  Anand.  L.  C.  Bell,  R.  H.  Brown,  Head;  J.  L.  Burati,  J.  E.  Clark,  R.  E. 
Elling,  W.  B.  Ledbetter,  R.  F.  Nowack,  B.  L.  Sill,  P.  R.  Sparks,  P.  B.  ZieMnaki,  Associate 
Professors:  N.  M.  Aziz,  W.  Baron,  E.  J.  Hayter,  C.  H.  Juang,  J.  K.  Nelson,  D.  B.  Staf- 
ford; Assistant  Professors:  S.  Amirkhanian,  S.  D.  SchifT,  J.  M.  Snyder;  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessors: T.  N.  Frisby,  C.  Lindbergh,  S.  C.  McCutcheon,  M.  H.  Woo;  Adjunct  Associate 
Professors:  T.  J.  Anessi,  D.  J.  Fallon;  Adjunct  Assistant  Professors:  W.  H.  Dallis,  Jr., 
J.  A.  Murden 

201  Surveying  3(2,3)  Elementary  plane  surveying  for  civil  engineering  and  other  stu- 
dents whose  curriculum  requires  a  basic  knowledge  of  surveying.  Coverage  includes 
measurement  of  distance,  angles  and  elevations,  stadia,  topography,  area  and  volume 
calculations,  construction  surveying.  Field  exercises  provide  practice  in  the  use  of 
surveying  instruments.   Preq:   MTHSC  106. 

301,  H301  Structural  Analysis  3(3,0)  Analysis  of  statically  determinate  structural  ele- 
ments and  systems.  Influence  lines  for  beams  and  trusses.  Calculation  of  rotations 
and  deflections  by  moment  area,  conjugate  beam  and  unit  load  methods.  Moment  dis- 
tribution and  introduction  to  other  methods  of  indeterminate  analysis.  Use  of  micro- 
computers for  the  analysis  of  trusses,  continuous  beams,  and  frames.  PreqICoreq: 
C  E  305,  EM  304. 

302,  H302  Structural  Steel  Design  3(3,0)  Design  of  steel  tension  members,  beams,  col- 
umns, beam-columns  and  connections  using  load  and  resistance  factor  design.  Em- 
phasis on  AISC  specifications.   Preq:  C  E  301. 

305  Computational  Methods  in  Civil  Engineering  3(3,0)  Solution  to  civil  engineering 
problems  by  computational  methods.  Techniques  for  curve  fitting  and  data  analysis 
are  also  studied.  The  use  of  computer  programming  and  spreadsheets  are  empha- 
sized. Preq:  ENGR  180.  Coreq:  MTHSC  208. 

310  Transportation  Engineering  4(3,2)  Planning,  location,  design,  operations,  and  ad- 
ministration of  highways,  railroads,  airports  and  other  transportation  facilities,  in- 
cluding economic  considerations,  pavement  design,  and  digital  computer  applications 
to  geometric  and  earthwork  computation.  Preq:  C  E  201. 

320  Introduction  to  Construction  Materials  3(2,3)  Basic  properties  of  portland  cement 
and  bituminous  asphalt.  Classification  of  aggregates  on  the  basis  of  strength  and  size 
distribution.  Mix  design  procedures,  field  control,  and  adjustments.  Properties  of 
fresh  mixes  and  hardened  concrete.  Behavior  of  other  construction  materials  includ- 
ing metals,  composites,  and  plastics.   Field  trips  to  nearby  plants.  Preq:  E  M  305. 

324  Introduction  to  Construction  Engineering  3(3,0)  Survey  of  the  principal  methods 
and  equipment  used  in  the  construction  industry.  Critical  path  methods,  construction 
equipment,  and  construction  management  practices  are  included.  Preq:  Junior 
standing. 

330  Soil  Mechanics  4(3,3)  Mechanical  and  physical  properties  of  soils  and  their  relation 
to  soil  action  in  problems  of  engineering,  such  as  classification,  permeability,  shearing 
strength,  consolidation,  stress  distribution  and  failure  analysis  of  soils.  Preq:  E  M  304 
and  Junior  standing. 

402,  H402  Reinforced  Concrete  Design  3(3,0)  Analysis  and  design  of  reinforced  concrete 
beams,  columns,  footings,  and  one-way  slabs  using  the  strength  design  methods.  In- 
cludes a  brief  introduction  to  the  analysis  and  design  of  beams  vdth  the  working  stress 
method.  Preq:  C  E  301. 

403,  603  Use  of  Computers  in  Structural  Analysis  and  Design  3(3,0)  Analysis  and  de- 
sign of  statically  determinate  and  indeterminate  structural  systems  through  the  use  of 
computers.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  use  of  available  computer  programs  likely  to  be  used 
in  industry.  Preq:  C  E  301. 

404,  604  Masonry  Structural  Design  3(3,0)  Fundamentals  of  masonry  materials,  con- 
struction and  structural  systems.  Application  of  structural  design  principles  to  multi- 
story structures.    Lateral  load-resisting  shear  walls,  loadbearing  walls,  columns  and 
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pilasters,  and  connections.   Preq:  C  E  402. 

405,  605  Structural  Systems  Desi^  3(3,0)  Study  of  physical  properties  and  mechanical 
response  of  engineered  structural  systems.  Analytical  and  approximate  methods  of 
structural  analysis  are  used  to  generate  comparative  structural  performance  data. 
Preq:  C  E  302.  Coreq:  C  E  402  or  consent  of  instructor. 

410,  610  Traffic  Engineering:  Operations  3(3,0)  Basic  characteristics  of  motor-vehicle 
traffic;  highway  capacity;  applications  of  traffic  control  devices;  traffic  design  of  park- 
ing facilities;  engineering  studies,  traffic  safety;  traffic  laws  and  ordinances;  public  re- 
lations. Preq:  C  E  310. 

412,  612  Urban  Transportation  Planning  3(3,0)F  Urban  travel  characteristics;  charac- 
teristics of  transportation  systems;  transportation  and  land-use  studies;  trip  distribu- 
tion and  trip  assignment  models;  city  patterns  and  subdivision  layout.   Preq:  C  E  310. 

417,  617  Airphoto  Interpretation  I  3(2,3)  A  brief  review  of  the  basic  geometry  of  aerial 
photographs,  characteristics  of  geologic  and  topographic  features  identifiable  from 
aerial  photographs,  and  site  characteristics  related  to  soil  profile.  Laboratory  work  in- 
cludes soil  mapping,  selection  of  construction  sites,  and  location  of  soil  deposits  for  en- 
gineering purposes.    Preq:   Junior  standing. 

419,  619  Greneral  Photogrammetry  3(2,3)S  Fundamentals  of  mapping  using  aerial  pho- 
tographs; characteristics,  production  and  use  of  aerial  photographs;  study  of  the  oper- 
ation of  popular  photogrammetric  instruments  including  aerial  cameras,  stereoscopic 
viewing  and  plotting  equipment;  use  of  stereocomparagraph  and  multiplex  plotting  in- 
struments; scale,  tilt,  and  coordinate  calculations;  construction  of  photomosaics. 
Preq:   Junior  standing. 

422,  622  Hydraulics  and  Hydrology  3(3,0)  Concepts  of  open  channel  flow;  flow  measure- 
ment; hydraulic  structures;  hydraulic  machinery,  reservoirs  and  reservoir  capacities; 
hydraulic  transients;  unsteady  flow;  study  of  precipitation;  runoff;  hydrograph  analy- 
sis; flood  routing.  Preq:  C  E  305,  E  M  320. 

423,  623  Applied  Hydrology  3(2,3)  Introduction  to  the  elements  of  occurrence  of  water; 
hydrologic  cycle,  rainfall  runoff  relations,  evaporation,  transpiration,  streamflow; 
probability  concepts  in  hydrology;  flood  routing;  stormwater  detention  and  conveyance 
systems;  groundwater  flow.  Emphasis  will  be  on  application  and  design.  The  laborato- 
ry will  include  design  of  components  of  storm  drainage  or  other  water  conveyance  fa- 
cilities. Preq:  E  M  320. 

425  Engineering  Relations  3(3,0)  Business,  legal,  and  ethical  relations  in  engineering 
practice.   Preq:  Senior  standing. 

431,  631  Applied  Soil  Mechanics  3(3,0)  Relationship  of  local  geology  to  soil  formations, 
groundwater,  planning  of  site  investigation,  sampling  procedures,  determination  of 
design  parameters,  foundation  design  and  settlement  analysis.   Preq:  C  E  330. 

432,  632  Construction  Project  Administration  3(3,0)  Development  of  fundamental  con- 
cepts involved  in  the  technical  management  of  the  construction  phase  of  engineering 
projects.  Preq:  C  E  324  or  equivalent. 

433,  633  Construction  Planning  and  Scheduling  3(3,0)  Principles  and  applications  of 
the  Critical  Path  Method  (CPM)  and  Project  Evaluation  and  Review  Techniques 
(PERT).  Project  breakdown  and  network  graphics.  Identification  of  the  critical  path 
and  resulting  floats.  Definition  and  allocation  of  materials,  equipment,  and  manpower 
resources.  Resource  leveling,  compression,  and  other  network  adjustments.  Comput- 
er applications  using  packaged  routines.  Preq:  C  E  324  or  equivalent. 

434, 634  Construction  Estimating  and  Project  Control  3(3,0)  Specifications,  contracts, 
and  bidding  strategies.  Purchasing  and  subcontracting  policies.  Accounting  for  mate- 
rials, supplies,  subcontracts,  and  labor.  Procedural  details  for  estimating  earthwork, 
reinforced  concrete,  steel,  and  masonry.  Overhead  and  profit  items.  Preq:  C  E  324  or 
equivalent. 

435,  635  Engineering  Project  Analysis  3(3,0)  Advanced  analysis  of  engineering  pro- 
jects. Theory  of  economic,  financial  and  intangible  analysis  of  large-scale  construction 
projects.  Practical  exercises  in  cost-benefit  studies  and  construction  decisions.  Preq: 
Consent  of  instructor. 
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438,  H438,  638  Construction  Support  Operations  3(3,0)  Description  of  activities  neces- 
sary for  the  completion  of  a  construction  job  although  not  specifically  recognized  as  di- 
rect construction  activities.  General  conditions,  safety,  security,  quality  assurance, 
value  engineering.  Organizational  support  features  and  typical  implementation 
procedures.  Preq:  C  E  324  or  equivalent. 

439, 639  Construction  Equipment  Selection  and  Maintenance  3(3,0)  Methodology  of  se- 
lecting the  right  equipment  of  the  right  size  for  each  task  of  the  construction  job  on  the 
basis  of  power-train  characteristics,  crew  size,  terrain  conditions,  and  job  require- 
ments. Cycle  time,  cost,  specifications,  maintenance,  replacement  policy,  monitoring. 
Preq:  C  E  324  or  equivalent. 

453,  653  Structural  Analysis  II  3(3,0)  Analysis  of  statically  indeterminate  structures, 
including  continuous  beams,  trusses  and  frames  by  virtual  work,  Castigliano's  theo- 
rems, three-moment  equation,  moment  distribution,  and  slope  deflection.  Influence 
lines  for  statically  indeterminate  structures.  Muller-Breslau  principle.  Approximate 
methods  for  indeterminate  frames.  Solution  of  indeterminate  trusses  and  frames  us- 
ing microcomputers.    Introduction  to  matrix  structural  analysis.   Preq:  C  E  301,  305. 

462,  662  Coastal  Engineering  I  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  coastal  and  oceanographic  engi- 
neering principles,  including  wave  mechanics,  wave-structure  interaction,  coastal 
water-level  fluctuations,  coastal-zone  processes,  and  design  considerations  for  coastal 
structures  and  beach  nourishment  project.   Preq:   E  M  320. 

464, 664  Physical  Models  in  Fluid  Mechanics  3(2,2)  Classiced  techniques  of  dimensional 
analysis  and  similitude  are  presented  for  fluid  mechanics  problems  with  actual  con- 
struction of  an  operating  physical  model  to  solve  a  practical  engineering  problem. 
Problem  will  be  chosen  from  the  areas  of  coastal  engineering,  waste-heat  disposal,  wa- 
ter quality,  and  river  mechanics.  Experimental  design  and  instrumentation  will  be 
covered  in  detail.  Preq:  E  M  320. 

480,  680  Wind  Engineering  3(2,2)  Study  of  the  effects  of  wind  forces  on  buildings,  bridg- 
es, and  other  structures,  including  meterological  aspects  of  wind  generation,  aerody- 
namics of  flow  around  buildings,  structural  responses  and  environmental  flows. 
Preq:  C  E  301,  E  M  320. 

482, 682  (E  S  E)  Groundwater  and  Contaminant  Transport  3(3,0)  See  E  S  E  482. 

490,  H490,  690  Special  Projects  1-3(1-3,0)  Studies  or  laboratory  investigations  on  special 
topics  in  civil  engineering  field  which  are  of  interest  to  individual  students  and  staff 
members.  Arranged  on  a  project  basis  with  a  maximum  of  individual  student  effort 
and  a  minimum  of  staff  guidance.   Preq:   Senior  standing. 

801  Matrix  Methods  of  Structural  Analysis  3(3,0) 

802  Prestressed  Concrete  Analysis  and  Design  3(3,0) 

803  Reinforced  Concrete  Structural  Systems  3(3,0) 

804  ITieory  of  Plates  and  Shells  3(3,0) 

805  Plastic  Analysis  and  Design  of  Steel  Structures  3(3,0) 

806  Metal  Compression  Members  3(3,0) 

807  Numerical  and  Approximate  Methods  in  Structures  3(3,0) 

808  Finite  Element  Method  in  Engineering  3(3,0) 

810  Dynamic  Analysis  of  Structures  3(3,0) 

811  Hi^way  Geometric  Design  3(2,3) 

812  Airphoto  Interpretation  U  3(2,3) 

813  Hi^way  and  Airport  Pavement  Design  3(3,0) 

814  Traffic  Flow  Theory  3(3,0) 

815  Transportation  Safety  Engineering  3(3,0) 

816  Hi^way  Planning  3(3,0) 

817  Mass  Transit  Planning  3(3,0) 

818  Airport  Planning  and  Design  3(3,0) 
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819  Transportation  Research  2-4{Z4fi) 

823  Asphalt  Concrete  Properties  3(3,0) 

824  Construction  and  Performance  of  Concrete  3(3,0) 

830  Advanced  Soil  Mechanics  3(3,0) 

831  Foundation  Engineering  3(3,0) 

832  Reliability  Analysis  and  Design  in  Civil  Engineering  3(3,0) 

833  Analysis  and  Design  of  Deep  Foundations  3(3,0) 
835  Construction  Project  Modeling  3(3,0) 

837  Construction  Specifications  and  Contracts  3(3,0) 

838  Materials  Management  3(3,0) 

840  Project  Management  Applications  3(3,0) 

846  Flow  in  Open  Channels  3(3,0) 

852  (E  M)  Advanced  Finite  Element  Analysis  3(3,0) 

860  Advanced  Fluid  Mechanics  3(3,0) 

861  Mechanics  of  Sediment  Transport  3(2,2) 

862  Heat  Transfer  at  Water  Siuiiaces  3(3,0) 

863  Coastal  Engineering  D  3(3,0) 

865  Hydrologic  Systems  Analysis  3(3,0) 

866  Advanced  Hydrologic  Systems  Analysis  3(3,0) 

871  Coastal  Hydrodynamics  3(3,0) 

872  Marine  PoUution  Control  2(2,0) 

875  Numerical  Models  and  Hydraulics  3(3,0) 

889  Special  Problems  1 1-3(1-3,0) 

890  Special  Problems  U  1-3(1-3,0) 

891  Master's  Research.  Credit  to  be  arranged. 

893  Selected  Topics  in  Civil  Engineering  1-6(1-6,1-6) 

895  Civil  Engineering  Seminar  1(1,0) 

991  Doctoral  Research.  Credit  to  be  arranged. 

COACHING  EDUCATION  (C  ED) 

Associate  Professors:    R.  D.  Hefley,  G.  T.  White 

351  Scientific  Basis  and  Physiological  Foundations  of  Coaching  3(3,0)  Designed  to  in- 
crease understanding  of  basic  scientific  information  concerning  athletic  performance 
by  utilizing  the  conceptual  approach.  Study  of  basic  scientific  principles  of  physiology 
and  how  they  can  be  applied  to  conditioning  programs  for  the  athlete.  Phases  of  physi- 
cal training  are  covered  along  with  evaluation  of  modem  training  devices.  Not  open  to 
students  who  have  taken  C  ED  341.  Preq:  BIOL  103  and  105  or  consent  of  instructor. 

352  Scientific  Basis  and  Kinesiological  Foundations  of  Coaching  3(3,0)  Designed  to  in- 
crease the  student's  understanding  of  basic  scientific  information  concerning  athletic 
movement  by  utilizing  the  conceptual  approach.  Deals  with  the  basic  laws  of  human 
motion  necessary  in  evaluation  of  athletic  movement,  utilizing  joint  structure  and  ana- 
tomic landmarks  as  a  basis  for  motion.  Preq:  C  ED  351  or  consent  of  instructor. 

353  Theory  of  Prevention  and  Treatment  of  Athletic  Ii\juries  3(2,3)  Designed  to  increase 
the  student's  understanding  of  principles  involved  in  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
athletic  injuries.  Deals  with  basic  anatomy,  first  aid,  and  diagnostic  techniques  neces- 
sary for  the  understanding  of  basic  athletic  training  procedures.  Preq:  C  ED  351  and 
352  or  consent  of  instructor. 

361  Administration  and  Organization  of  Athletic  Programs  3(3,0)  Study  of  modem 
techniques  and  practices  used  in  administering  athletic  programs.    Major  emphasis 
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areas  such  as  practice  and  game  organization,  purchase  and  care  of  equipment,  bud- 
get and  finances,  public  relations,  and  legal  liability  in  athletic  programs  are  present- 
ed. 

362  Psychology  of  Coaching  3(3,0)  Study  of  psychological  techniques  utilized  to  promote 
maximum  athletic  performance.  Areas  of  emphasis  include  motivation,  coaching  phi- 
losophy, athletic  personality,  mental  preparation,  and  goal-oriented  behavior.  Not 
open  to  students  who  have  taken  C  ED  342.  Preq:  ED  302  or  PSYCH  201  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

371  Coaching  Baseball  1(0,3)  Designed  to  increase  understanding  of  basic  technical  and 
practical  information  concerning  the  coaching  of  baseball  by  utilizing  the  conceptual 
approach.  Students  will  study  basic  principles  of  coaching,  competitive  organization, 
and  proper  technical  skills  needed  to  improve  athletic  performances.  Total  program 
development  will  also  be  covered  as  it  pertains  to  specific  level  of  competition.  Preq:  C 
ED  351  or  consent  of  instructor. 

372  Coaching  Basketball  1(0,3)  Designed  to  increase  understanding  of  basic  technical 
and  practical  information  concerning  the  coaching  of  basketball  by  utilizing  the  con- 
ceptual approach.  Students  will  study  basic  principles  of  coaching,  competitive  organi- 
zation, and  proper  technical  skills  needed  to  improve  athletic  performances.  Total  pro- 
gram development  will  also  be  covered  as  it  pertains  to  specific  levels  of  competition. 
Preq:  C  ED  351  or  consent  of  instructor. 

373  Coaching  Cross  Country  1(0,3)  Designed  to  increase  understanding  of  technical 
and  practical  information  concerning  the  coaching  of  cross  country  by  utilizing  the 
conceptual  approach.  Students  will  study  basic  principles  of  coaching,  competitive  or- 
ganization, and  proper  technical  skills  needed  to  improve  athletic  performances.  Total 
program  development  will  also  be  covered  as  it  pertains  to  specific  levels  of  competi- 
tion. Preq:  C  ED  371  or  consent  of  instructor. 

374  Coaching  Football  1(0,3)  Designed  to  increase  understanding  of  basic  technical  and 
practical  information  concerning  the  coaching  of  football  by  utilizing  the  conceptual 
approach.  Students  will  study  basic  principles  of  coaching,  competitive  organization, 
and  proper  technical  skills  needed  to  improve  athletic  performances.  Total  program 
development  will  also  be  covered  as  it  pertains  to  specific  levels  of  competition.  Preq:  C 
ED  351  or  consent  of  instructor. 

375  Coaching  Soccer  1(0,3)  Designed  to  increase  understanding  of  basic  technical  and 
practical  information  concerning  the  coaching  of  soccer  by  utilizing  the  conceptual  ap- 
proach. Students  will  study  basic  principles  of  coaching,  competitive  organization,  and 
proper  technical  skills  needed  to  improve  athletic  performances.  Total  program  devel- 
opment will  also  be  covered  as  it  pertains  to  specific  levels  of  competition.  Preq:  C  ED 
351  or  consent  of  instructor. 

376  Coaching  Strength  and  Conditioning  1(0,3)  Designed  to  increase  understanding  of 
basic  technical  and  practical  information  concerning  the  coaching  of  strength  and 
conditioning  by  utilizing  the  conceptual  approach.  Students  will  study  basic  principles 
of  coaching,  training  program,  and  equipment  appraisal  as  a  means  to  improve  athlet- 
ic performance.  Total  program  development  will  also  be  covered  as  it  pertains  to  specif- 
ic levels  of  competition.  Preq:  C  ED  351  or  consent  of  instructor. 

377  Coaching  Track  and  Field  1(0,3)  Designed  to  increase  understanding  of  basic  tech- 
nical and  practical  information  concerning  the  coaching  of  track  and  field  by  utilizing 
the  conceptual  approach.  Students  will  study  basic  principles  of  coaching,  competitive 
organization,  and  proper  technical  skills  needed  to  improve  athletic  performances.  To- 
tal program  development  also  vdll  be  covered  as  it  pertains  to  specific  levels  of  com- 
petition.    Preq:  C  ED  351  or  consent  of  instructor. 

378  Coaching  Volleyball  1(0,3)  Designed  to  increase  understanding  of  basic  technical 
and  practical  information  concerning  the  coaching  of  volleyball  by  utilizing  the  concep- 
tual approach.  Students  vnW  study  basic  principles  of  coaching,  competitive  organiza- 
tion, and  proper  technical  skills  needed  to  improve  athletic  performances.  Total  pro- 
gram development  will  also  be  covered  as  it  pertains  to  specific  levels  of  competition. 
Preq:  C  ED  351  or  consent  of  instructor. 

379  Coaching  Wrestling  1(0,3)  Designed  to  increase  understanding  of  basic  technical 
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and  practical  information  concerning  the  coaching  of  wrestling  by  utilizing  the  con- 
ceptual approach.  Students  will  study  basic  principles  of  coaching,  competitive  organi- 
zation, and  proper  technical  skills  needed  to  improve  athletic  performances.  Total  pro- 
gram development  will  also  be  covered  as  it  pertains  to  specific  levels  of  competition. 
Preq:  C  ED  351  or  consent  of  instructor. 

711  Measurement  and  Evaluation  in  Sports  3(3,0) 

712  Organization  and  Administration  of  Physical  Education  and  Athletic  Programs  3 
(3,0) 

751  Physiology  of  Training  the  Athlete  3(3,0) 

752  Advanced  SkiU  Analysis  in  Sports  3(3,0) 

753  Athletic  Ii^uries:  Prevention,  Assessment,  and  Rehabilitation  3(3,0) 
762  Psychological  Basis  of  Ck>aching  3(3,0) 

COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION  (COLED) 

480, 680  (AG  ED,  ED,  IN  ED)  Educational  Applications  of  Microcomputers  3(3,0)  Intro- 
ductory computer  literacy  course  for  teachers.  Computer-assisted  instruction,  soft- 
ware, hardware,  and  educational  applications  will  be  covered.  Preq:  Senior  standing/ 
graduate  in  Education. 

482, 682  (AG  ED,  ED,  IN  ED)  Advanced  Educational  Applications  of  Microcomputers  3 

(2,2)  Course  is  designed  to  provide  students  with  the  knowledge  and  skills  needed  to  ap- 
ply microcomputer  technology  to  the  utilization  and  generation  of  educational  software 
in  accordance  with  sound  educational  principles.  Preq:  COLED  (AG  ED,  ED,  IN  ED) 
480. 

COMMUNITY  AND  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  (C  R  D) 

(See  courses  listed  under  Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  Sociology) 

Professors:   B.  L.  Dillman,  M.  S.  Henry,  J.  C.  Hite,  E.  L.  McLean 

357  Natural  Resources  Economics  3(3,0)F  The  principles  and  problems  involved  in  the 
use  of  soil,  water,  forest,  and  mineral  resources,  with  special  emphasis  on  economic 
aspects  of  alternative  methods  of  resource  utilization.  Preq:  AG  EC  202,  ECON  200  or 
211. 

411,  611  (AG  EC)  Regional  Impact  Analysis  2(2,0)F  Techniques  for  analysis  of  the 
growth  and  decline  of  regions  including  economic-base  theory,  shift  share,  regional  in- 
put-output, regional  econometric  models,  and  fixed  impact  models.    Preq:   AG  EC  202 
or  ECON  211  and  212. 

412, 612  (AG  EC)  Spatial  Competition  and  Rural  Development  3(3,0)S  Development  of 
rural  economic  activity  in  the  context  of  historical,  theoretical,  and  policy  aspects  of 
friction  associated  with  spatial  separation.  Location  factors,  transfer  costs,  location 
patterns,  and  regional-growth  policy  are  considered.  Preq:  AG  EC  202  or  ECON  211  or 
equivalent. 

491  (AG  EC)  Internship,  Agribusiness,  and  Community  and  Rural  Development  1-6 
(0,2-12)  Internship  under  faculty  supervision  in  an  approved  agency  or  firm.  An  in- 
ternship is  designed  to  provide  students  with  work  experience  in  agribusiness  or  com- 
munity and  rural  development.  Student  will  submit  a  comprehensive  report  within 
one  week  of  the  end  of  the  internship.  A  maximum  of  6  internship  credits  may  be 
earned.   Preq:  Junior  standing  and/or  consent  of  instructor. 

COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE  (C  LTD 

403  Modem  Studies  3(3,0)  Comparative  studies  in  modem  literature.  Preq:  Two  years 
study  of  a  foreign  language  and  6  credits  in  literature. 

COMPUTER  ENGINEERING 

(See  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering) 
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COMPUTER  SCIENCE  (CP  SC) 

Professors:  R.  M.  Geist  III.  S.  T.  Hedetniemi.  E.  W.  Page  III,  J.  C.  Peck,  A.  J. 
Turner,  Jr.,  Head;  Associate  Professors:  H.  C.  Grossman,  S.  M.  Hedetniemi,  D.  P. 
Jacobs,  J.  D.  McGregor,  A.  W.  Madison,  R.  P.  Pargas,  M.  K.  Smotherman,  D.  E. 
Stevenson,  J.  M.  Westall,  Jr.;  Assistant  Professors:  P.  J.  Bernhard,  E.  O.  Hare,  M.  J. 
Harold,  T.  D.  Korson,  B.  A.  Malloy,  A.  J.  Offutt;  Lecturers:  A.  C.  Connor,  J.  F. 
Passafiume,  C.  F.  Pellerin,  H.  A.  Pellerin;  Visiting  Assistant  Professor:  G.  A. 
Tagliarini;  Visiting  Instructor:   C.  E.  Bishop 

101,  HlOl  Computer  Science  I  4(3,2)  Introduction  to  modern  problem  solving  and  pro- 
gramming methods.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  algorithm  development  and  soft- 
ware life  cycle  concepts.  A  general  survey  of  basic  hardware  and  software  concepts  is 
included.  Intended  for  students  who  plan  to  concentrate  in  computer  science  or  a  re- 
lated field.  Preq:  MTHSC  105  or  satisfactory  score  (550)  on  the  Mathematics  Test,  Level 
II  (standard)  or  consent  of  instructor. 

102,  H102  Computer  Science  II  4(3,2)  Continuation  of  CP  SC  101,  with  continued  em- 
phasis on  problem  solving  and  program  development  techniques.  Typical  numerical, 
nonnumerical,  and  data  processing  problems  will  be  examined.  Basic  data  structures 
will  be  introduced.  Preq:  CP  SC  101. 

105  Computer  Applications  for  Education  Miyors  1(0,2)  Computer  literacy,  user  envi- 
ronments, and  software  packages  for  education.  Credit  may  not  be  received  for  both 
CP  SC  105  and  120. 

110,  HI  10  Elementary  Computer  Programming  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  computer  pro- 
gramming and  its  use  in  solving  problems,  intended  primarily  for  technical  majors. 
The  FORTRAN  programming  language  will  be  used.  (Credit  may  not  be  received  for 
bothCPSC  110  and  150.) 

120  Introduction  to  Information  Processing  Systems  3(2,2)  Introduction  to  the  tech- 
niques, principles,  and  concepts  of  modern  information  processing  systems  and  mi- 
crocomputers, intended  primarily  for  nontechnical  majors.  Topics  include  informa- 
tion processing  packages  and  applications,  usage  of  typical  information  processing 
packages,  digital  computers,  programming  fundamentals  and  languages,  and  imple- 
mentation of  computer  programs. 

130  Data  Processing  with  Cobol  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  data  processing  techniques  and 
applications.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  organization  and  processing  of  data  files.  The 
COBOL  programming  language  is  used.   Preq:  CP  SC  110  or  120,  or  equivalent. 

150  Introductory  FORTRAN  Programming  1(1,0)  Introduction  to  computer  program- 
ming in  the  FORTRAN  programming  language.  Credit  may  not  be  received  for  both 
CP  SC  110  and  150.  Preq:  Knowledge  of  a  computer  programming  language. 

151  Introductory  PL/I  Programming  2(2,0)  Introduction  to  computer  progranmiing  in 
the  PL/language.    Preq:   Knowledge  of  a  computer  programming  language. 

152  Introductory  Pascal  Programming  2(2,0)  Introduction  to  computer  programming 
in  the  Pascal  language.   Preq:    Knowledge  of  a  computer  programming  language. 

154  Introductory  Snobol  Programming  1(1,0)  Introduction  to  computer  progranmiing 
in  the  Snobol  language.   Preq:  Knowledge  of  a  computer  programming  language. 

155  Introductory  RPG  Programming  1(1,0)  Introduction  to  computer  progranmiing  in 
the  RPG  language.    Preq:    Knowledge  of  a  computer  programming  language. 

156  Introductory  Basic  Programming  1(1,0)  Introduction  to  computer  programming  in 
the  Basic  language.   Preq:  Knowledge  of  a  computer  programming  language. 

157  Introduction  to  C  Programming  1(1,0)  Introduction  to  computer  programming  in 
the  C  programming  language.  Credit  may  not  be  received  for  both  CP  SC  157  and  260. 
Preq:  Knowledge  of  a  computer  programming  language. 

158  Introductory  Modula-2  Programming  1(1,0)  Introduction  to  computer  program- 
ming in  the  Modula-2  programming  language.  Preq:  Knowledge  of  a  Wgh-level  com- 
puter programming  language. 

210,  H210  Programming  Methodology  4(3,2)  Introduction  to  programming  techniques 
and  methodology.    Topics  include  structured  programming,  stepwise  refinement,  pro- 
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gram  design  and  implementation  techniques,  modularization  criteria,  program  test- 
ing and  verification,  basic  data  structures,  and  analysis  of  algorithms.  Credit  may  not 
be  received  for  both  CP  SC  102  and  210.  Preq:  CP  SC  110  or  130,  or  ENGR  180.  or  equiv- 
alent. 

220  Microcomputer  Applications  3(3,0)  Applications  of  microcomputers  to  formulate 
and  solve  problem  models.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  applications  development  in  da- 
tabase and  spreadsheet  environments.  Current  software  products  will  be  used.  Preq: 
CP  SC  120  or  MGT  399  or  equivalent  experience. 

230  Assembly  Language  Programming  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  computer  organization, 
machine  language,  and  assembly  language  programming.  The  organization,  ma- 
chine language  and  assembly  language  of  the  IBM  370  will  be  studied.  Credit  may  not 
be  received  for  both  CP  SC  230  and  231.  Preq:  CP  SC  101  or  110,  or  equivalent. 

231,  H231  Computer  Science  III  4(3,2)  Study  of  the  machine  architectures  on  which  al- 
gorithms are  implemented;  requirements  of  architectures  that  support  high-level  lan- 
guages, programming  environments,  and  applications.  Credit  may  not  be  received  for 
both  CP  SC  230  and  231.  Preq:  CP  SC  102  or  210;  or  equivalent. 

240,  H240  Introduction  to  Data  Structures  3(3,0)  Basic  concepts  of  data  structures  such 
as  queues,  stacks,  and  lists.  Course  includes  the  study  of  algorithms  for  the  manipula- 
tion of  data  structures,  the  implementation  of  these  algorithms  in  existing  program- 
ming languages,  and  applications  such  as  storage  allocation  and  garbage  collection. 
Credit  may  not  be  received  for  both  CP  SC  240  and  241.  Preq:  CP  SC  102  or  210.  Coreq: 
MTHSC  119. 

241,  H241  Computer  Science  IV  4(3,2)  Study  of  the  data  structures  and  algorithms  fun- 
damental to  computer  science;  abstract  data-type  concepts;  measures  of  program  run- 
ning time  and  time  complexity;  algorithm  analysis  and  design  techniques.  Credit  may 
not  be  received  for  both  CP  SC  240  and  241.  Preq:  CP  SC  102  or  210,  MTHSC  119  or 
equivalent. 

250  Advanced  FORTRAN  Programming  2(2,0)  Continuing  study  of  programming  and 
problem  solving  using  the  FORTRAN  language.  Topics  such  as  the  use  of  data  files 
and  plotting  will  be  included.  Preq:  CP  SC  110,  120,  or  150;  or  equivalent. 

251  Advanced  PI71  Programming  2(2,0)  Study  of  the  advanced  features  of  the  PIVl  lan- 
guage. Topics  such  as  file  processing,  dynamic  storage  allocation  and  compile-time 
facilities  will  be  included.  Preq:  CP  SC  151  or  equivalent. 

253  APL  Programming  1(1,0)  Introduction  to  computer  programming  in  the  APL  lan- 
guage.  Preq:   CP  SC  210  or  consent  of  instructor. 

255  Ada  Programming  Language  2(2,0)  Advanced  study  of  progreun  design  and  prob- 
lem solving  using  the  Ada  language.  Topics  such  as  packages,  generics,  and  tasking 
will  be  covered.  Preq:  CP  SC  102  or  210. 

260  Production  Systems  Environment  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  environment  typically 
encountered  in  large-scale  data  processing  applications.  Topics  include  the  use  of  con- 
trol languages  to  schedule  the  execution  of  programs  and  manage  files.  (Credit  may 
not  be  received  for  both  CP  SC  157  and  260.)  Preq:  CP  SC  102  or  210. 

291  Seminar  in  Professional  Issues  I  1(1,0)  The  impact  of  computer  use  on  society  is 
considered.  The  ethical  use  of  software  and  protection  of  intellectual  property  rights 
are  discussed.  The  profession  is  viewed  historically,  organizations  important  to  the 
profession  are  discussed,  the  development  process  for  standards  is  presented,  and  the 
student  is  introduced  to  the  professional  literature.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq  I 
Coreq:  CP  SC  241  or  consent  of  instructor. 

330,  H330  Computer  Systems  Organization  4(3,2)  Introduction  to  the  structure  and  pro- 
gramming of  computer  systems.  Various  hardware/software  configurations  are  ex- 
plored and  presented  as  integrated  systems.  Topics  include  basic  computer  organiza- 
tion, input/output  organizations,  interrupt  processing  and  system  software.  Preq: 
CP  SC  230  and  MTHSC  119. 

331  Computer  Systems  Laboratory  1(0,2)  Introduction  to  the  systems  programming  en- 
vironment; languages  and  interfaces  for  programming  operating  systems  tasks;  use  of 
the  C  programming  language  and  UNIX  Operating  system.   Preq:  CP  SC  231  or  equiv- 
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alent. 

332,  H332  Computer  Systems  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  design,  integration,  and  use  of 
hardware  and  software  components  in  standard  computer  systems.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  computer  organization  at  the  component  level,  interfacing,  basic  operating 
system  functions,  and  system  utilities.  Credit  may  not  be  received  for  both  CP  SC  332 
and  422.  Preq:  CPSC231.  Coreq:  CPSC331. 

350  Foundations  of  Computer  Science  3(3,0)  Development  of  the  theoretical  fundations 
of  programming,  algorithms,  languages,  automata,  computability,  complexity,  data 
structures,  and  operating  systems;  a  broad  range  of  fundamental  topics  is  consolidated 
and  extended  in  preparation  for  ftirther  study.  Preq:  CP  SC  240,  241,  MTHSC  119. 

360  Peripherals  and  File  Design  3(3,0)  Study  of  peripheral  devices  and  data  manage- 
ment as  a  basis  for  the  design  of  information  systems.  Traditional  data  processing  ap- 
plications will  be  presented  and  evaluated  in  terms  of  efficiency  and  effectiveness. 
Problems  using  standard  file  organization  and  access  techniques  will  be  assigned. 
Preq:  CP  SC  241  or  consent  of  instructor. 

361  Data  Management  Systems  Laboratory  1(0,2)  Introduction  to  mainframe  environ- 
ments typical  of  large-scale  data  processing  applications;  programming  languages, 
control  languages,  and  file  utilities;  use  of  COBOL  language  and  IBM  JCL.  Preq:  CP 
SC  102  or  210;  or  equivalent.  Coreq:  CP  SC  360. 

371  Systems  Analysis  3(3,0)  Incorporates  a  study  of  the  decision-making  process  at  all 
levels  with  the  logical  design  of  information  systems.  Extensive  study  of  the  system  life 
cycle  with  emphasis  on  current  as  well  as  classical  techniques  for  describing  data 
flows,  data  structures,  file  design,  etc.   Preq:  CP  SC  360. 

372  Introduction  to  Software  Development  3(3,0)  Techniques  and  issues  in  software  de- 
sign and  development;  tools,  methodologies,  and  environments  for  effective  design,  de- 
velopment, and  testing  of  software;  organizing  and  managing  the  development  of  soft- 
ware projects.  Preq:  CP  SC  241  or  equivalent. 

405,  605  Introduction  to  Graphical  Systems  Design  3(3,0)  Principles,  computational 
techniques,  and  design  concepts  needed  for  designing  systems  for  effective  graphical 
displays.  Preq:  MTHSC  108,  311;  CPSC  241,  360. 

422,  H422,  622  Introduction  to  Operating  Systems  3(3,0)  Detailed  study  of  the  manage- 
ment techniques  for  the  control  of  computer  hardware  resources.  Topics  include  inter- 
rupt systems,  primitive  level  characteristics  of  hardware  and  the  management  of 
memory,  processor,  devices,  and  data.  Credit  may  not  be  received  for  both  CP  SC  332 
and  422.  Preq:  CP  SC  231  and  360,  or  equivalent.  Coreq:  CPSC  331. 

423,  H423, 623  Implementation  of  Operating  Systems  3(2,2)  Detailed  review  of  the  im- 
plementation of  an  existing,  multi-tasking  operating  system.  Extension  of  concepts  in 
laboratory  to  development  and  implementation  of  a  system  nucleus  supporting  multi- 
tasking and  process  coordination  on  an  actual  computer  system.  Emphasis  is  given  to 
design  decisions  as  they  apply  to  performance  and  complexity.  Preq:  CP  SC  332  or  422, 
or  equivalent. 

428,  H428,  628  Design  and  Implementation  of  Programming  Languages  3(3,0)  Over- 
view of  programming  language  structures  and  features  and  their  implementation. 
Control  and  data  structures  found  in  various  languages  will  be  studied.  Runtime  or- 
ganization and  environment  and  implementation  models  will  also  be  included.  Preq: 
CP  SC  231  and  241  or  equivalent. 

429,  H429,  629  Translation  of  Programming  Languages  3(3,0)  Techniques  and  consid- 
erations for  compiling  and  interpreting  programming  languages.  Topics  include 
scanning,  parsing,  optimization,  code  generation  and  their  theoretical  foundations. 
The  implementation  of  a  compiler  or  a  major  component  of  a  compiler  normally  will  be 
a  term  project.  Preq:  CP  SC  422,  428. 

430,  630  Computer  Performance  Evaluation  3(3,0)  Computer  hardware  and  software 
measure  and  evaluation  in  selection  and  improvement.  Topics  include  measurement 
tools,  analytic  and  simulation  models,  workload  models,  and  program  performance. 
Preq:  CP  SC  332  or  422  and  MTHSC  301;  or  equivalent. 

435,  635  Microprogramming  3(3,0)  Software  development  at  the  microprogram  level. 
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Topics  include  organization  of  microprogrammed  computers,  emulation,  interpreter 
design,  and  high-level  language  support.  A  survey  of  microprogrammable  machines 
is  also  included.  Preq:  CP  SC  330  and  422;  or  consent  of  instructor. 

450,  H450,  650  Theory  of  Computation  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  models  of  computation  and 
machine  description  languages,  including  finite-state  automata  and  regular  expres- 
sions, pushdown  automata  and  context-free  languages,  and  Turing  machines  and  re- 
cursive functions.  Topics  include  equivalence  and  relative  computing  power  of  the 
models  studied,  enumeration.  Church's  thesis,  and  undecidability  problems.  Preq: 
CP  SC  350  and  MTHSC  1 19  or  consent  of  instructor. 

462,  H462,  662  Database  Management  Systems  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  database/data 
communications  concepts  as  related  to  the  design  of  online  information  systems.  Prob- 
lems involving  structuring,  creating,  maintaining,  and  accessing  multiple-user  data 
bases  will  be  presented  and  solutions  developed.  Comparison  of  several  commercially 
available  teleprocessing  monitor  and  database  management  systems  will  be  made. 
Preq:  CP  SC  360  and  MTHSC  119. 

463,  663  Online  Systems  3(3,0)  Provides  an  indepth  study  of  the  design  and  implementa- 
tion of  transaction  processing  systems  and  an  introduction  to  basic  communications 
concepts.  A  survey  of  commercially  available  software  and  a  project  using  one  of  the 
systems  are  included.  Preq:  CP  SC  462. 

464, 664  Introduction  to  Computer  Architecture  3(3,0)  Survey  of  von  Neumann  comput- 
er architecture  at  the  instruction-set  level.  Fundamental  design  issues  will  be  empha- 
sized and  will  be  illustrated  using  historical  and  current  mainframe,  supermini,  and 
microarchitecture.   Preq:  CP  SC  330  or  consent  of  instructor. 

472,  H472,  672  Software  Development  Methodology  3(3,0)  Advanced  topics  in  software 
development  methodology.  Techniques  such  as  chief  programmer  teams,  structured 
design  and  structured  walk-throughs  will  be  discussed  and  used  in  a  major  project. 
The  emphasis  of  this  course  is  on  the  application  of  these  techniques  to  large-scale  soft- 
ware implementation  projects.  Additional  topics  such  as  mathematical  foundations  of 
structured  programming  and  verification  techniques  will  also  be  included.  Preq:  CP 
SC  360  and  372. 

480, 680  Fundamentals  of  Computer  Science  3(3,0)  Fundamental  concepts  of  computers 
and  programming,  intended  primarily  for  Computer  Science  graduate  students  with- 
out an  undergraduate  degree  in  Computer  Science.  Topics  include  machine  organiza- 
tion, assembly  language  programming  systems,  and  data  management.  May  not  be 
taken  by  those  who  have  completed  CP  SC  230.  Preq:  Expertise  in  programming  a 
high-level  language  and  consent  of  instructor. 

481,  H481, 681  Special  Topics  in  Computer  Science  1-3(1-3,0)  Areas  of  computer  science 
in  which  nonstandard  problems  arise.  Innovative  approaches  to  problem  solutions 
which  draw  from  a  variety  of  support  courses  will  be  developed  and  implemented.  Em- 
phasis will  be  placed  on  independent  study  and  projects.   Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

491  Seminar  in  Professional  Issues  11  1(1,0)  The  impact  of  computing  system  develop- 
ment on  society  is  considered.  Ethical  issues  in  the  design  and  development  of  comput- 
er software  are  discussed.  Standards  for  professional  behavior,  the  professional's  re- 
sponsibility to  the  profession,  and  techniques  for  maintaining  currency  in  a  dynamic 
field  are  discussed  by  students.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  Senior  standing. 

740  Computer  Science  for  High  School  Teachers  1 3(2,2) 

741  Computer  Science  for  High  School  Teachers  n  3(2^) 
810  Introduction  to  Artificial  Intelligence  3(3,0) 

820  Parallel  Architectiune  3(3,0) 

823  Operating  Systems  Design  3(3,0) 

824  Advanced  Operating  Systems  3(3,0) 

825  Software  Systems  for  Data  Communications  3(3,0) 

827  Introduction  to  Formal  Languages  3(3,0) 

828  Ilieory  of  Programming  Languages  3(3,0) 
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830  Systems  Modeling  3(3,0) 

838  Advanced  Data  Structures  3(3,0) 

840  Design  and  Analysis  of  Algorithms  3(3,0) 

841  Computational  Complexity  3(3,0) 
850  Recursive  Function  Tlieory  3(3,0) 

862  Database  Management  Systems  Design  3(3,0) 
864  Computer  Architecture  3(3,0) 

872  Software  Specification  and  Design  Techniques  3(3,0) 

873  Software  Verification,  Validation,  and  Measurement  3(3,0) 
881  Special  Topics  1-3(1-3,0) 

888  Directed  Projects  in  Computer  Science  1-6 
891  Master's  Research.  Credit  to  be  arranged. 
981  Seminar  in  Computer  Science  1-3(1-3,0) 
991  Doctoral  Research.  Credit  to  be  arranged. 

CONSTRUCTION  SCIENCE  (BLDSC) 

Professors:  C.  L.  Addison.  N.  L.  Book.  L.  H.  Brown,  R.  W.  Liska,  Head;  S.  D.  Schuette; 
Associate  Professors:  M.  D.  Egan,  F.  M.  Eubanks;  Assistant  Professors:  G.  R.  Corley, 
J.  M.  Mumford 

201  Structures  I  3(3,0)  Study  of  statically  determinate  structures  including  force  appli- 
cations and  distributions  in  structural  elements  and  the  resulting  stress-strain  pat- 
terns in  axial,  shear  and  bearing  mechanisms.   Preq:  MTHSC  102  or  106. 

202  Structures  II  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  force  distribution  in  statically  determinate  struc- 
tures and  structural  elements  including  moment  and  shear  stress,  combined  loading/ 
stress  conditions  and  deflections.  Preq:  BLDSC  201. 

203  Materials  and  Methods  of  Construction  3(3,0)  Theory  and  principles  of  building 
construction  with  an  overview  of  how  the  major  components  of  a  building  fit  together 
and  the  rationale  behind  their  construction.   Preq:  Sophomore  standing. 

204  Contract  Documents  3(2,3)  Introduction  to  working  drawings,  specifications,  and 
the  various  documents  required  to  carry  out  a  typical  construction  project.  Preq: 
BLDSC  203. 

301  Structures  III  3(3,0)  Theory,  analysis,  and  design  of  statically  determinate  steel 
and  wood-structural  components  and  systems;  and  introduction  to  reinforced  concrete 
and  reinforced  masonry  structures  and  systems.   Preq:   BLDSC  202. 

302  Structures  IV  3(3,0)  Theory,  analysis,  and  design  of  statically  indeterminate  steel, 
wood,  and  reinforced  concrete  structural  components  and  systems  and  related 
structural  concepts.  Preq:  BLDSC  301. 

303  Soils  and  Foundations  3(2,3)  Various  types  of  soil  will  be  studied,  including  related 
activities  of  testing,  compaction,  stability,  and  function.  Various  types  of  foundations 
vrill  also  be  studied.  Preq:  BLDSC  202;  Construction  Science  and  Management  major, 
or  approval  of  department  head. 

304  Environmental  Systems  I  3(3,0)  Theory  of  heating,  ventilating,  air  conditioning, 
electrical,  lighting  and  plumbing  systems  as  related  to  building.  Preq:  Junior  stand- 
ing. 

351  Construction  Management  1 3(0,9)  Basic  estimating  as  applied  to  construction  pro- 
jects. Includes  the  take-off  of  material  quantities,  assigning  labor  and  equipment  pro- 
duction rates,  and  applying  material  prices,  wage  rates  and  equipment  costs  to  derive 
a  total  job  cost.  Preq:  BLDSC  204,  Construction  Science  and  Management  major,  or 
consent  of  department  head. 

352  Construction  Management  II  3(0,9)  Analysis  of  construction  projects  vrith  empha- 
sis on  estimating,  scheduling,  and  resource  leveling.   Preq:  BLDSCD  351. 
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353  Construction  Management  III  3(0,9)  Analysis  of  the  various  factors  that  make  up 
the  total  cost  of  a  construction  project  and  a  study  of  the  basic  estimating  techniques  re- 
quired for  general  conditions,  roofing  and  sheet  metal,  doors  and  windows,  finishes, 
specialties,  plumbing,  HVAC,  and  electrical  systems.   Preq:   BLDSC  351. 

401  Formwork  and  Placing  Concrete  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  design  and  construction  of  con- 
crete formwork  and  concrete  mixes.  Preq:  BLDSC  202;  Construction  Science  and 
Management  major,  or  approval  of  department  head. 

402  Heavy  Construction  Equipment  3(3,0)  Selection,  financing,  and  management  of 
construction  equipment.  Preq:  ACCT  203;  Construction  Science  and  Management 
major,  or  consent  of  department  head. 

403  Environmental  Systems  II  3(3,0)  Theory  of  acoustical  design  and  control,  illumina- 
tion, and  life  safety  in  buildings.   Preq:  Junior  standing. 

453  Construction  Management  IV  3(0,9)  Study  of  construction  business  organization, 
methods  of  project  delivery,  field  organization,  policy,  ethics,  project  management, 
control  systems,  labor  management  relations,  and  productivity.  Preq:  BLDSC  352. 
Coreq:  BLDSC  353. 

454  Construction  Management  V  6(2,12)  A  terminal  project  will  be  accomplished  that 
demonstrates  a  refinement  of  previous  knowledge  gained  in  technical,  management, 
and  general  education  courses.  Preq:  BLDSC  453. 

455,  655  Reducing  Adversarial  Relations  in  Construction  3(3,0)  Course  focuses  on  the 
study  of  the  delivery  of  projects  and  how  adversarial  relations  can  affect  the  successful 
completion  of  the  venture.  Topics  include  the  management  of  human  resources,  un- 
derstanding the  needs  and  processes  of  the  participants,  where  the  problems  lie,  meth- 
ods of  avoiding  and  settling  disputes.  Preq:  Architecture  and/or  Construction  Science 
and  Management  majors. 

461,  661  Construction  Economic  Seminar  3(3,0)  Studies  in  urban  and  building  econom- 
ics. Preq:    ACCT  203  and  Senior  standing. 

490,  H490  Directed  Studies  1-5  Comprehensive  studies  and  research  of  special  topics 
not  covered  in  other  courses.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  field  studies,  research  activi- 
ties, and  current  development  in  construction  science.   Preq:   Consent  of  instructor. 

498  Current  Topics  in  Construction  1-3(1-3,0)  Study  of  current  topics  in  the  construction 
industry  not  central  to  other  construction  science  courses.  Specific  titles  and  course 
descriptions  to  be  announced  from  semester  to  semester.  May  be  taken  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  6  credits.   Preq:   Consent  of  adviser. 

850  International  Construction  6(0,18) 

852  Construction  Management  Research  3(0,9) 

854  Building  Systems  Research  3(0,9) 

855  Building  Environmental  Systems  Seminar  3(3,0) 

860  Financial  Planning  and  Analysis  3(3,0) 

861  Construction  Control  Systems  3(3,0) 

862  Personnel  Management  and  Negotiations  3(3,0) 

863  Advanced  Scheduling  3(1,6) 

864  Cost  Analysis  and  Marketing  3(1,6) 

865  Project  Management  3(3,0) 

871  Architectural  Structiu^  1 3(3,0) 

872  Architectural  Structures  n  3(3,0) 

875  Building  Equipment  and  Systems  3(3,0) 

876  Design  for  Natural  Hazards  3(3,0) 

877  Advanced  Architectxural  Accoustics  3(3,0) 

878  Ugfadng  for  Architectiuie  3(3,0) 
881  Professional  Seminar  3(3,0) 
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890  Directed  Studies  3-6 

891  Master's  Research.  Credit  to  be  arranged. 

DAIRY  SCIENCE  (DY  SO 

Professors:  A.  B.  Bodine  II,  J.  F.  Dickey,  B.  F.  Jenny;  Assistant  Professors:  J.  A.  Ber- 
trand,  A.  K.  Greene,  M.  E.  Richardson 

101  Dairy  Foods  1(1,0)  Dairy  foods  such  as  ice  cream,  yogurt,  and  various  cheeses;  the 
use  of  these  foods  for  nutrition  and  pleasure.  SampHng  of  various  products  will  take 
place  throughout  the  course. 

102  Mammalian  Reproduction  1(1,0)8  Physiology  and  endocrinology  of  the  reproductive 
processes  in  male  and  female  mammals  with  emphasis  on  farm  animals.  Control  of 
reproductive  cycles,  diseases,  sexuality,  and  effects  of  drugs  on  reproduction  will  be 
discussed. 

201  Introduction  to  Dairy  Science  3(3,0)F  The  basic  principles  of  dairy  production  and 
manufacturing.  Topics  include  the  breeding,  feeding,  and  management  of  dairy  cattle, 
quality  control  of  milk,  and  the  processing  of  milk  and  dairy  products. 

203  Dairy  Science  Techniques  1(0,3)F  Laboratories  designed  to  demonstrate  the  basics 
of  breeding,  feeding,  and  management  of  dairy  cattle,  quality  control  of  milk,  and  pro- 
cessing of  milk  and  dairy  products.  Preq:  To  be  taken  concurrently  or  to  follow  DY  SC 
201. 

304  Evaluation  of  Dairy  Products  2(1,3)8  Emphasis  placed  on  sensory  evaluation  of 
dairy  products.  Discussion  of  basic  principles  of  organoleptic  evaluation,  fundamental 
rules  for  scoring  and  grading  dairy  products.  Evaluation  of  all  classes  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts, based  on  established  grades  and  score  cards.   Preq:   Consent  of  instructor. 

307  Market  Milk  4(3,3)F  Composition,  procurement,  processing,  distribution,  quality 
control,  public  health  aspects,  basic  chemistry  and  microbiology  of  fluid  milk  supplies 
and  products.  Preq:  BIOL  104  and  CH  102  or  consent  of  instructor. 

310  Dairy  Cattle  Selection  1(0,3)8  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  selection  of  dairy  cattle  for 
profitable  herd  operations.  Evaluation  of  herd  classification,  fitting,  showing  and  true 
type  are  made. 

400,  600  Cultured  Dairy  Products  3(2,3)8  Alternate  years.  Basic  principles  of  microbio- 
logical culture  propagation,  types  of  lactic  cultures,  their  properties  and  uses;  as  well 
as  processing  procedures,  quality  control,  and  compositional  and  organoleptic  charac- 
teristics of  cultured  dairy  products  will  be  discussed.  The  laboratory  phase  will  in- 
clude inplant  experience  with  culture  propagation  and  product  manufacture.  Preq: 
MICRO  305  or  consent  of  instructor. 

401  Special  Problems  1-3(0,3-9)  Research  problems  of  special  interest  to  the  student. 
Course  designed  to  give  experience  with,  and  independent  study  of  selected  dairy  prob- 
lems not  covered  in  depth  in  other  courses.  May  be  taken  for  a  maximum  of  3  credits. 
Preq:   Consent  of  instructor. 

402,  602  Dairy  Manufacturers  3(2,3)F  Alternate  years.  The  principles  and  practice  of 
the  manufacture  of  ice  cream  and  related  dairy  products;  the  principles  of  the  manu- 
facture of  condensed  and  evaporated  milks  and  milk  powders;  and  the  physical,  chem- 
ical, and  biological  factors  involved.   Preq:   Consent  of  instructor. 

403,  603  Laboratory  Techniques  3(2,3)F  Research  and  quality  control  techniques  com- 
monly used  in  dairy  science  and  related  agri-sciences.  Preq:  CH  101,  102,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

404,  604  Plant  Management  2(2,0)8  Alternate  years.  The  organization  and  operation  of 
dairy  and  food  plants  and  the  coordination  of  all  functions  into  an  orderly  business  en- 
terprise. Emphasis  will  be  given  to  management's  responsibility  concerning  the  pro- 
curement, processing,  quality  control  and  distribution  of  food  products.  Business  and 
industrial  techniques  are  used  to  develop  maximum  efficiencies. 

408,  608  Special  Topics  in  Dairy  Science  1-4(1-4,0)  Comprehensive  study  of  topics  in 
dairy  science  at  the  undergraduate,  graduate,  and  professional  levels.  Course  is  de- 
signed to  give  experience  in  dairy-related  areas  not  covered  in  other  courses.    May  be 
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taken  for  a  maximum  of  4  credits.   Preq:   Consent  of  instructor. 

409  Dairy  Science  Seminar  2(2,0)F  Alternate  years.  Special  research  problems  in  pro- 
duction and  manufactures  are  studied.  Individual  topics  not  fully  covered  in  classwork 
are  assigned  for  special  report  before  class  and  members  of  Dairy  Science  staff. 

452,  652  Dairy  Cattle  Feeding  and  Management  4(3,3)S  Alternate  years.  Fundamental 
principles  in  the  care,  feeding,  and  management  of  dairy  cattle  of  all  ages.  Topics  in- 
clude general  consideration  in  selecting  a  breed  and  the  individual  cow,  calf  raising, 
growth  and  development  of  dairy  heifers,  care  and  management  of  the  milking  herd, 
and  feeding  for  milk  production.   Preq:   DY  SC  201  or  consent  of  instructor. 

453,  H453, 653  Animal  Reproduction  3(3,0)F  Reproductive  physiology  and  endocrinology 
of  mammals  with  emphasis  on  farm  animals  and  frequent  reference  to  reproduction 
in  laboratory  animals  and  humans.    Preq:   Consent  of  instructor. 

455,  655  Animal  Reproductive  Management  1(0,3)  Physiology  and  endocrinology  of 
pregnant  and  nonpregnant  cows  are  discussed.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  methods  of  ar- 
tificial insemination,  pregnancy  detection,  and  computer  recordkeeping  for  achieving 
a  high  level  of  reproductive  efficiency  in  cattle.  Preq:  To  be  taken  concurrently  or  to  fol- 
low DY  SC  453. 

461,  661  Physiology  of  Lactation  2(2,0)S  Anatomy  and  development  of  the  mammary 
gland;  physiological  and  biochemical  regulation  of  mammary  growth  and  milk  secre- 
tion with  emphasis  on  farm  animals  and  reference  to  other  mammals.    Preq:   BIOCH 

210,  CH  223,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

490  Practicum  1-4  Supervised  dairy  science  learning  opportunity,  providing  highly  in- 
dividualized experiences  to  complement  other  programs  and  courses.  Must  be  prear- 
ranged at  least  two  months  in  advance.  Must  file  written  report  midway  during  en- 
rollment period  and  at  its  conclusion.  Must  appear  for  oral  evaluation  at  the  end 
period.   Preq:  Sophomore  standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 

801  Topical  Problems  1-3 

803  Physiology  of  Reproduction  and  Milk  Secretion  3(3,0) 

808  Industrial  Dairy  Science  3(3,0) 

820  Dairy  Science  Graduate  Seminar  1(1,0) 

891  Master's  Research.  Credit  to  be  arranged. 

ECONOMICS  (ECON) 

Professors:  R.  C.  Amacher,  D.  K.  Benjamin,  D.  W.  Blair,  G.  P.  Dwyer,  R.  D.  Elliott,  D. 
F.  Gordon,  C.  M.  Lindsay,  R.  E.  McCormick,  M.  T.  Maloney,  Head;  R.  E.  Meiners,  A. 
H.  Ringleb,  R.  D.  Shannon,  R.  J.  Staaf,  G.  R.  Thompson,  H.  H.  Ulbrich,  M.  S.  Wallace, 
J.  T.  Warner,  T.  B.  Yandle,  Jr.;  Associate  Professors:  W.  R.  Dougan,  F.  L.  Edwards, 
E.  C.  Hipp,  Jr.,  D.  N.  Laband,  C.  NardinelH,  D.  L.  Placone,  R.  D.  Sauer,  Jr;  Assistant 
Professors:  C.  A.  Diamond,  Jr.,  M.  S.  Gerety,  C.  J.  Simon;  Instructor:  J.  B.  Bill;  Lec- 
turers:  C.  S.  Moore,  J.  P.  Sophocleus;  Visiting  Assistant  Professor:    M.  L.  Warner 

101  Economics  in  Our  Times  1(1,0)  A  nontechnical  introduction  to  economics  based  on 
an  examination  of  current  issues  and  problems  for  students  who  have  not  taken  ECON 
200,  211,  or  212.   Does  not  count  toward  the  requirements  of  the  major  or  minor  in  Eco- 
nomics. 

200  Economic  Concepts  3(3,0) i  Comprehensive  course  including  both  micro-  and  ma- 
cro-economic concepts  for  the  student  not  having  theoretical  course  requirement  be- 
yond the  principles  level  or  for  the  student  expecting  to  take  a  selected  group  of  the  300- 
level  courses  in  economics. 

203  Consiuner  Economics  2(2,0)  Presentation  of  information  and  material  to  facihtate 
consumer  decision  making  in  such  areas  as  home  finance,  insurance,  banking,  in- 
vestments, taxation,  budgeting  and  other  areas  of  immediate  concern  to  the  American 
consumer. 

211,  H211  Principles  of  Microeconomics  3(3,0)  Intensive  study  of  the  economics  of  the 
firm,  pricing  of  resources,  and  international  economic  relations.    Theory  is  given  rele- 
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vance  through  the  analysis  of  current  economic  problems. 

212,  H212  Principles  of  Macroeconomics  3(3,0)  Fundamental  principles  of  pricing,  sta- 
bilization, and  growth  in  a  modern  economy.  Topics  include  supply  and  demand,  em- 
ployment theory  and  fiscal  policy,  banking  systems  and  monetary  policy,  and  economic 
growth. 

301  Economics  of  Labor  3(3,0)  Economics  of  the  labor  market,  problems  of  the  industrial 
worker,  and  methods  of  adjusting  labor-management  disputes.  Preq:  ECON  200  or 
211.212. 

302,  H302  Money  and  Banking  3(3,0)  Considers  the  function  of  money  and  banking  in 
both  the  product  and  financial  markets.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  monetary  theo- 
ry and  current  problems  of  monetary  policy.  Preq:  ECON  211  and  212,  or  200  and  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

304  (FIN)  Risk  and  Insurance  3(3,0)  See  FIN  304. 

305  (FIN)  Investment  Analysis  3(3,0)  See  FIN  305. 

308  Collective  Bargaining  3(3,0)  Practices,  procedures,  legal  foundations,  and  legal 
structure  associated  with  collective  bargaining.  Form  and  content  of  the  labor  contract, 
grievance  machinery,  and  mediation  and  arbitration  institutions  will  also  be  studied. 
Preq:  ECON  200  or  211. 

309  Government  and  Business  3(3,0)  Relationships  between  government  and  business, 
including  among  other  topics,  government  efforts  to  enforce  competition;  to  regulate 
public  utilities;  and  to  protect  the  special  interest  of  laborers,  farmers,  and  consumers. 
Preq:  ECON  200  or  211. 

310  The  International  Economy  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  process  of  international  commerce. 
Covers  basic  theory  of  trade  and  exchange  rates,  institutional  and  legal  environment, 
current  policy  issues.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  taken  ECON  412.  Preq:  ECON 
200  or  both  211  and  212,  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

311,  611  (MA  SO  Introduction  to  Econometrics  3(3,0)  Elements  of  time  series  analysis 
and  introduction  to  the  measurement,  specification,  estimation  and  interpretation  of 
functional  relationships  through  single  equation  least  square  techniques.  Problems  of 
multicollinearity,  dummy  variables,  heteroscedasticity,  autocorrelation,  and  lagged 
variables  in  simple  economic  models  are  introduced.  Preq:  ECON  314,  MTHSC  301. 

314,  H314  Intermediate  Microeconomics  3(3,0)  Analytical  study  of  the  basic  concepts  of 
value  and  distribution  under  alternative  market  conditions.  Preq:  ECON  211  and 
212,  or  200  and  consent  of  instructor. 

315,  H315  Intermediate  Macroeconomics  3(3,0)  Formerly  ECON  407.  Macroeconomic 
problems  of  inflation  and  unemployment  form  the  focal  points.  Statistics  (GNP  and  the 
Consumer  Price  Index)  and  theory  (Classical,  Keynesian,  and  Monetarist  views)  will 
be  included.  Pertinent  public  policies  designed  to  deal  with  these  problems  will  be  ana- 
lyzed. Preq:  ECON  200  or  212. 

319  Environmental  Economics  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  application  of  economic  logic  to  issues 
surrounding  environmental  management  and  policy.  The  course  examines  individu- 
al, firm,  and  collective  decision  making  as  well  as  the  evolution  of  regulatory  ap- 
proaches for  controlling  environmental  use.   Preq:   ECON  314. 

402  (LAW)  Law  and  Economics  3(3,0)  See  LAW  402. 

403. 603  Development  of  Economic  Thought  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  origin  and  evolution  of  ec- 
onomic ideas  with  some  emphasis  on  historical  context,  problems  which  inspired 
these  ideas,  and  nature  of  the  solutions  which  they  provided  from  ancient  days  to  the 
present.  Preq:  ECON  200  or  211,  212. 

404. 604  Comparative  Economic  Systems  3(3,0)  A  comparative  analytical  and  historical 
study  of  the  principal  economic  systems  which  have  been  important  in  the  modern 
world  including  among  others,  capitalism  and  socialism.   Preq:  ECON  200  or  211. 

408,  608  Arbitration  3(3,0)  Analysis  of  dispute  settlement  procedures  with  specific  em- 
phasis on  mediation,  factfinding,  and  arbitration  as  they  are  used  to  resolve  labor- 
management  disputes  in  the  public  and  private  sectors.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

409, 609  (MGT)  Managerial  Economics  3(3,0)  Use  of  tools  of  economic  analysis  in  classi- 
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fying  problems,  in  organizing  and  evaluating  information,  and  in  comparing  alterna- 
tive courses  of  action.  Bridges  the  gap  between  economic  theory  and  managerial  prac- 
tices. Preq:  MA  SC  310  or  ECON  (MA  SC)  311,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

410,  610  Economic  Development  3(3,0)  Consideration  and  analysis  of  economic  and  re- 
lated problems  of  underdeveloped  countries.  Attention  will  be  given  to  national  and  in- 
ternational programs  designed  to  accelerate  solution  of  these  problems.  Preq:  ECON 
200  or  211,  212. 

412,  H412,  612  International  Microeconomics  3(3,0)  Analysis  of  the  principles  govern- 
ing trade  between  nations.  Topics  include  comparative  advantage,  theory  and  practice 
of  commercial  policy,  introduction  to  exchange  rates,  and  balance  of  payments.  Not 
open  to  student  who  have  taken  ECON  310.  Preq:  ECON  211,  212,  and  314  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

413  International  Macroeconomics  3(3,0)  Macroeconomic  problems  of  unemployment 
and  inflation  will  be  examined  from  the  perspective  of  a  national  economy  which  is 
linked  to  and  not  independent  of  the  world  economy.  Preq:  ECON  211  and  212. 

419,  619  Economics  of  Defense  3(3,0)  Examines  the  American  defense  establishment  in 
terms  of  resources  utilized,  alternative  uses,  and  the  contribution  to  the  national  econ- 
omy and  scientific  progress  generated  by  resources  in  a  defense  use.  Discussed  are  ec- 
onomic problems  inherent  in  shifting  resources  between  defense  and  nondefense  uses 
and  among  alternative  defense  uses.  Preq:  ACCT  200  or  201,  ECON  200  or  211. 

420,  H420,  620  Public  Sector  Economics  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  role  of  government  and  its 
proper  functions  and  limitations  in  a  market.  Provision  of  goods  and  services  by  all 
levels  of  government  and  instruments  of  taxation  are  evaluated  according  to  efficiency 
and  equity  criteria.  Contemporary  public  sector  issues  are  emphasized  throughout. 
Preq:  ECON  314  or  consent  of  instructor. 

421,  621  Urban  Economics  3(3,0)  Economic  problems  associated  with  the  concentration 
of  population  in  central  places  are  examined.  Economic  reasons  for  the  development  of 
cities  are  studied  and  models  of  urban  location  and  growth  are  analyzed.  A  major  em- 
phasis of  the  course  is  on  the  identification  and  evaluation  of  alternative  solutions  to 
urban  economic  problems.  Preq:  ECON  200  or  211,  212. 

422,  H422, 622  Monetary  Theory  and  Policy  3(3,0)  An  intensive  study  of  the  role  of  mone- 
tary factors  in  economic  change.  Modem  monetary  theories  and  their  empirical  rele- 
vance for  policy  are  developed  against  a  background  of  monetary  history  and  institu- 
tions. Preq:  ECON  302  or  consent  of  instructor. 

424,  H424,  624  Organization  of  Industries  3(3,0)  Empirical,  historical,  and  theoreticail 
analyses  of  market  structure  and  concentration  in  American  industry:  the  effects  of  ol- 
igopoly, monopoly,  and  cartelization  upon  price,  output  and  other  policies  of  the  firm; 
antitrust  and  other  public  policies  and  problems  will  be  studied.  Preq:  ECON  314  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

430  Mathematical  Economics  3(3,0)  Traditional  economic  theories  are  derived  using 
elementary  mathematics.  Major  emphasis  is  placed  upon  microtheoretical  models. 
Specialized  topics  such  as  cartel  theory,  national  income  analysis,  price  discrimina- 
tion, and  optimization  theory  over  time  will  be  economically  analyzed,  using  mathe- 
matical tools.  Preq:  ECON  314,  MTHSC  106. 

498,  H498  Current  Topics  in  Economics  3(3,0)  Discussion  of  current  topics  and  re- 
search methods  in  economics.  Students  will  write  several  short  papers  on  current  is- 
sues. Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

499,  H499  Senior  Seminar  in  Economics  3(3,0)  Discussion  of  topics  of  current  interest  in 
economics.  Students  will  do  directed  research  on  a  particular  topic.  Preq:  Consent  of 
instructor. 

750  Economic  Concepts  and  Classroom  Applications  for  Teachers  3(3,0) 

751  Ciurent  Issues  in  Economics  for  Teachers  3(3,0) 

801  Microeconomic  Theory  3(3,0) 

802  Advanced  Economic  Concepts  and  Applications  3(3,0) 
805  Macroeconomic  Theory  3(3,0) 
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807  (MA  SC)  Econometric  Methods  1 3(3,0) 

808  (MA  SC)  Econometric  Methods  n  3(3,0) 

809  Mathematical  Economics  3(3,0) 
812  History  of  Economic  Tliought  3(3,0) 

816  Labor  Economics  3(3,0) 

817  Public  Employee  Labor  Relations  3(3,0) 
820  Public  Sector  Economics  3(3,0) 

824  Organization  of  Industry  3(3,0) 

825  Economics  of  Environmental  Quality  3(3,0) 

826  Economic  TTieory  of  Government  Regulation  3(3,0) 

827  Economics  of  Property  Rights  3(3,0) 

831  Seminar  in  Urban  Development  Economics  3(3,0) 

840  International  Trade  Theory  3(3,0) 

841  International  Finance  3(3,0) 
850  Monetary  Theory  3(3,0) 

855  Financial  Economics  3(3,0) 

888  Directed  Reading  in  Economics  1-3(1-3,0) 

891  Master's  Research.  Credit  to  be  arranged. 

900  Seminar  in  Advanced  Economic  llieory  3(3,0) 

901  (AG  EC)  Price  Theory  3(3,0) 

902  (AG  EC)  Production  Economic  Problems  2(2,0) 

903  (AG  EC)  General  Equilibritun  and  Welfare  Theory  3(3,0) 
9(V4  (AG  EC)  Seminar  in  Resource  Economics  3(3,0) 

905  (AG  EC)  Advanced  Macroeconomic  Issues  3(3,0) 

906  (AG  EC)  Seminar  in  Area  Economic  Development  3(3,0) 

907  (AG  EC)  Agricultural  Marketing  Problems  2(2,0) 
917  (AG  EC)  Advance  Seminar  in  Labor  Economics  3(3,0) 
991  (AG  EC)  Doctoral  Research.  Credit  to  be  arranged. 

EDUCATION  (ED) 

Professors:  R.  L.  Blackboum,  Head;  I.  C.  Briscoe,  E.  B.  Galloway,  G.  W.  Gray,  R.  P. 
Green,  Jr.,  J.  L.  Kincheloe,  W.  H.  Leonard,  E.  F.  Olive,  R.  K.  Peden,  W.  W.  Pennscott. 
J.  C.  Richardson,  J.  H.  Walker,  G.  R.  Weisenstein,  J.  F.  Yukish;  Associate  Professors: 
D.  E.  Barrett,  S.  L.  Buckner,  M.  8.  Crosby,  W.  R.  Fisk,  J.  L.  Flanigan,  D.  L.  Fuhr,  B.  L. 
Griffin,  L.  B.  Hart,  D.  F.  Keller,  T.  I.  Parks,  M.  D.  Richardson,  V.  B.  Stanley;  Assist- 
ant Professors:  L.  J.  Curry,  J.  0.  Krutilla,  R.  A.  Marion,  K.  8.  Neal,  E.  M.  Owens,  C. 
L.  Peters,  L.  B.  Reardon,  B.  T.  Rogers,  C.  G.  Weatherford;  Lecturers:  8.  M.  Chance,  D. 
G.  Pitner,  N.  8.  Wilkinson;  Visiting  Assistant  Professors:  P.  M.  Braziel,  J.  C.  Harris, 
D.  M.  Switzer;  Visiting  Instructors:    L.  M.  Hooks,  R.  A.  Kaminski 

100  Orientation  1(1,0)  Lectures  and  discussions  on  teaching  in  addition  to  serving  as 
teacher  aides.  Required  of  all  students  in  Early  Childhood  Education,  Elementary  Edu- 
cation, Secondary  Education,  and  Science  Teaching. 

101  Reading  Improvement  1(0,3)  Provides  an  individualized  approach  to  developmental 

reading  skills  emphasizing  comprehension,  vocabulary,  and  rate. 

102  Efficient  Reading  1(0,3)  Extends  the  reading  skills  of  vocabulary,  comprehension, 
and  rate  stressing  skimming,  scanning,  flexibility,  and  critical  reading. 

103  Study  Techniques  1(0,3)  Aims  at  individual  study  skills  in  the  content  areas  and 
makes  application  by  using  these  techniques  in  college  curricula.  Priority  given  to 
freshmen. 
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234  Introductioii  to  Addictions:  Basic  Education  and  Prevention  3(3,0)  Designed  to  give 
the  student  a  basic  review  of  addictions  and  chemical  dependence  and  to  give  future  ed- 
ucators skills  in  the  identification  of  chemical  abuse,  techniques  for  intervention,  and 
methods  of  prevention  education.  SOC  395  is  recommended  as  a  follow-up  course  for 
those  interested  in  pursuing  the  topic. 

301,  H301  Principles  of  American  Education  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  legal  basis,  historical 
development,  characteristics,  and  functions  of  educational  institutions  in  the  United 
States. 

302,  H302  Educational  Psychology  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  classroom  use  of  objectives, 
motivation  theories,  learning  theories,  tests  and  measurements,  classroom  manage- 
ment, and  knowledge  of  exceptional  learners. 

303  Classroom  Testing  3(3,0)  Analysis  of  proper  creation  of  classroom  tests,  including 
how  to  construct  good  test  items  for  all  formats  (multiple  choice,  true-false,  essay,  nu- 
merical problems,  and  many  others).  Introduction  to  standardized  tests  and  their 
scores  and  interpretations.  Analysis  of  grade-reporting  strategies  and  formats.  Preq: 
ED  100. 302. 

315  (IN  ED)  Integrating  Computers  into  the  Classroom  1(0,2)  Student  will  learn  how  to 
use  microcomputers  to  supplement  the  classroom  curriculum  and  to  enhance  class- 
room management.  Preq:  Admission  to  the  College  of  Education;  ED  301  and  302;  ful- 
fillment of  the  College  of  Education  computer  science  requirement;  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

321  Physical  Education  for  Elementary  SchooL  Games  and  Sports  Skills  3(3,0)  Values, 
purposes,  and  uses  of  creative  games  and  games  of  low  organization.  Basic  skills  and 
lead-up  activities  for  children.  Methods  of  instruction  and  time  allotments  appropriate 
for  elementary  school  programs.  Preq:  Junior  standing  Education  major  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

334,H334  Child  Growth  and  Devdc^iment  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  lifespan  development. 
Heavy  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  physical,  social,  emotional,  and  cognitive  characteris- 
tics of  children  under  12  and  the  educational  implications  of  those  developmental  char- 
acteristics. 

335,  H335  Adolescent  Growth  and  Development  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  lifespan  develop- 
ment. Strong  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  physical,  social,  emotional,  and  cognitive 
characteristics  of  the  10-18  year  old  and  the  educational  implications  of  those  develop- 
mental characteristics. 

336,  H336  Behavior  of  the  Preschool  Child  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  behavior  of  the  preschool 
child  from  infancy  through  age  5.  Theoretical  concepts  and  observation  of  children's 
behavior  are  integrated,  analyzed,  and  evaluated  to  discover  implications  for  teaching 
and  guiding  preschool  children.  Preq:  ED  334,  a  minimum  grade-point  ratio  of  2.0  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

371  Characteristics  of  the  Mildly  Handicapped  3(3,0)  This  course  will  survey  the  char- 
acteristics which  distinguish  the  mildly/moderately  handicapped  from  the  more  se- 
verely handicapped.    Preq:   Minimum  grade-point  ratio  of  2.0. 

400  Early  Childhood  Field  Experience  1(0,3)  Designed  to  provide  practical  classroom  ex- 
perience in  early  childhood  education  prior  to  the  student  teaching  semester  for  the 
Early  Childhood  Education  major.  For  a  twelve-week  period,  students  will  spend  two 
hours  per  week  in  schools  observing,  tutoring,  conducting  small  group  activities,  and 
teaching  the  class.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  ED  100,  334,  336,  concurrent  en- 
rollment in  ED  461,  Junior  standing,  and  minimum  grade-point  ratio  of  2.0. 

401  Elementary  Field  Experience  1(0,3)  Designed  to  provide  practical  classroom  experi- 
ence prior  to  the  student  teaching  semester  for  the  Elementary  Education  major.  For  a 
twelve-week  period,  students  will  spend  two  hours  per  week  in  schools  observing,  tu- 
toring individuals,  conducting  small  group  activities,  and  teaching  the  class.  To  be 
taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  ED  100,  334,  concurrent  enrollment  in  ED  461,  Junior 
standing,  and  a  minimum  grade-point  ratio  of  2.0. 

406, 606  Philosophy,  Schooling,  and  Educational  Policy  3(3,0)  Analysis  of  the  develop- 
ment of  contemporary  educational  theory  and  its  impact  on  current  schooling  practic- 
es and  educational  pohcy  development. 
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412  Directed  Student  Teaching  in  Secondary  School  Subjects  12(1,33)  A  program  of  su- 
pervised observation  and  teaching  in  cooperation  with  selected  pubHc  schools  in  which 
opportunities  are  provided  for  prospective  teachers  to  obtain  experiences  in  the  subject 
area.  Students  to  be  sectioned  according  to  teaching  fields:  English,  history,  social 
science,  mathematical  sciences,  modern  languages,  science.    Enrollment  is  limited. 

413  Directed  Teaching  in  Special  Education  12(1,33)  This  comprehensive  course  pro- 
vides a  full-time,  semester  long  experience  for  potential  special  education  teachers  pre- 
paring to  work  with  mildly/moderately  handicapped  students.  It  is  generally  the  last 
course  experience  that  allows  practice  under  the  supervision  of  master  teachers.  Preq: 
ED  371,  491,  492,  493,  494, 496. 

414, 614  (PRTM)  Recreation  and  Leisure  for  Special  Populations  3(3,0)  See  PRTM  414. 

424  Methods  and  Materials  in  Secondary  Enghsh  3(3,0)  Development  of  instructional 
practices  and  materials  appropriate  for  secondary  English;  familiarization  with  cur- 
riculum materials;  includes  field  experiences  in  local  schools  in  preparation  for  stu- 
dent teaching.    Preq:   Second  semester  Junior  standing  and  2.0  grade-point  ratio. 

425  Methods  and  Materials  in  Secondary  Modem  Language  3(3,0)  Development  of  in- 
structional practices  and  materals  appropriate  for  secondary  modern  languages;  fa- 
miliarization with  curriculum  materials;  includes  field  experiences  in  local  schools. 
Preq:  Second  semester  Junior  standing  and  2.0  grade-point  ratio. 

426  Methods  and  Materials  in  Secondary  Mathematics  3(2,2)  Development  of  instruc- 
tional practices  and  materials  appropriate  for  secondary  mathematics;  familiarization 
with  curriculum  materials;  includes  field  experiences  in  local  schools.  Preq:  Second 
semester  Junior  standing  and  2.0  grade-point  ratio. 

427  Methods  and  Materials  in  Secondary  Science  3(2,2)F  Development  of  instructional 
practices  and  materials  for  teaching  secondary  school  science  (biological,  earth  and 
physical  sciences);  familiarization  with  secondary  science  curriculum  materials;  in- 
cludes field  experiences  in  local  schools.  Preq:  Second  semester  Junior  standing  and 
2.0  grade-point  ratio. 

428  Methods  and  Materials  in  Secondary  Social  Studies  3(3,0)  Development  of  instruc- 
tional practices  and  materials  appropriate  for  secondary  social  studies;  familiarization 
with  curriculum  materials;  includes  field  experiences  in  local  schools  in  preparation 
for  student  teaching.  Preq:  Second  semester  Junior  standing  and  2.0  grade-point  ra- 
tio. 

429,  629  Teacher  As  Manager  3(3,0)  Course  designed  to  help  teachers,  principals,  and 
other  school  personnel  solve  school  problems  by  identifying  and  applying  selected  man- 
agement techniques,  and  to  better  prepare  educators  for  responsibilities  demanded  of 
them  by  the  movement  to  measurable  improvement  in  their  management  of  learning. 

431. 631  Special  Institute  Course:  Early  Childhood  Education  1-3(1-3,0)  Subject  areas  or- 
ganized according  to  institute  needs. 

432. 632  Special  Institute  Course:  Elementary  School  1-3(1-3,0)  Subject  areas  organized 
according  to  institute  needs. 

433. 633  Special  Institute  Course:  Secondary  School  1-3(1-3,0)  Subject  areas  organized 
according  to  institute  needs. 

434. 634  Special  Institute  Course:  Current  Problems  in  Education  1-3(1-3,0)  Subject  are- 
as organized  according  to  institute  needs. 

435,  635  Special  Institute  Course:  Curriculum  1-3(1-3,0)  Subject  areas  organized  ac- 
cording to  institute  needs. 

436, 636  Special  Institute  Course:  Suj>ervision  and  Administration  1-3(1-3,0)  Subject  ar- 
eas organized  according  to  institute  needs. 

451  Elementary  Methods  in  Science  Teaching  3(3,0)  Development  of  process  skills,  tech- 
nical skills,  and  attitudes  needed  to  foster  increased  confidence  and  conamitment  to  the 
teaching  of  elementary  science,  with  emphasis  on  teaching  strategies  and  techniques 
and  their  implications  for  what  we  know  of  how  children  learn  science. 

452  Elementary  Methods  in  Mathematics  Teaching  3(3,0)  Special  emphasis  is  given  the 
development  of  understanding,  skills,  and  attitudes  in  the  elementary  curriculum 
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with  focus  on  strategies,  techniques,  and  materials  for  teaching  elementary  mathe- 
matics. 

458  Health  Education  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  information  needed  for  effective  cooperation 
with  parents,  physicians  and  public  health  agencies  in  the  promotion  and  improve- 
ment of  community  health,  including  problems  of  personal  hygiene,  health  records, 
immunization,  and  control  of  communicable  disease. 

459  Fundamental  Skills  for  Reading  Instruction  3(2^)  Study  of  language  development, 
preschool  and  primary  reading  process,  historical  development  of  reading,  and  basic 
skills.   Laboratory  field  experiences  to  be  arranged  with  each  individual. 

461,  H461, 661  Teaching  Reading  in  the  Elementary  School  3(3,0)  Study  of  various  phas- 
es of  reading  and  their  relation  to  the  elementary  program.  Emphasis  on  modern 
practices  in  the  classroom  teaching  of  reading.  Preq:  ED  301,  302,  336  (for  Early  Child- 
hood majors),  Junior  standing,  and  a  grade-point  ratio  of  2.0. 

462,  H462  Diagnostic  and  Corrective  Reading  3(2,3)  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  pre- 
pare prospective  classroom  teachers  for  diagnosing  and  correcting  reading  problems. 
Laboratory  field  experiences  will  be  arranged  for  each  individual.  Preq:  ED  461  or  con- 
sent of  instructor,  Senior  standing,  and  a  minimum  grade-point  ratio  of  2.0. 

466  Introduction  to  Early  Childhood  Education  3(3,0)  Introductory  course  for  Early 
Childhood  Education,  which  includes  an  overview  of  curriculum  for  kindergarten  and 
primary  grades.  Preq:  ED  336  or  concurrent  enrollment,  Junior  standing,  and  a  min- 
imum grade-point  ratio  of  2.0. 

469. 669  Characteristics  of  Children  with  Emotional  Handicaps  3(3,0)  Intensive  study  of 
the  meaning  and  concepts  associated  with  emotionally  handicapped.  Analysis  of  the 
causes  and  characteristics  of  emotionally  handicapped.  Preq:  ED  302,  or  PSYCH  201 
and  ED  471,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

470. 670  Characteristics  of  Children  with  Learning  Disabilities  3(3,0)  Nature  and  extent 
of  perceptual,  motor,  and  conceptual  impairments  are  examined.  Team  functions, 
community  role,  and  family  needs  are  emphasized.  Preq:  ED  302,  ED  471  and  PSYCH 
201,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

471,  H471,  671  The  Exceptional  Child  3(3,0)  Survey  of  exceptionality  including  handi- 
capped and  gifted  children;  nature,  cause  and  treatment  of  difficulties;  educational 
problems. 

472. 672  Psychology  of  Mental  Retardation  3(3,0)  Psychological  aspects  of  mental  retard- 
ation: learning,  motivation,  and  personality  development. 

473. 673  Teaching  the  Mentally  Retarded  3(3,0)  Study,  selection,  and  preparation  of  cur- 
ricular  materials,  methods  of  teaching  retarded  children  within  the  preadolescent  and 
adolescent  range.  Preq:  ED  472  or  equivalent. 

474. 674  Educational  Procedures  for  Children  with  Emotional  Handicaps  3(3,0)  Major 
problems  of  teaching  disturbed  children:  curriculum  and  instructional  modifications, 
program  planning,  facility  adaptation,  behavior  controls,  articulation  with  mental 
health  specialists,  and  procedures  to  develop  readiness  for  return  to  regular  class. 
Preq:  ED  302.  ED  471  and  PSYCH  201,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

475. 675  Educational  Procedures  for  Children  with  Learning  Disabilities  3(3,0)  Special 
emphasis  is  given  to  educational  evaluation  and  remedial  procedures  designed  to  im- 
prove the  individual's  learning  abilities.  A  multisensory  approach  is  emphasized 
geared  to  individual  need.  Preq:  ED  302,  ED  471  and  PSYCH  201,  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

476,  676  Practicum  in  Learning  Disabilities  3(2,3)  Designed  to  provide  practical  experi- 
ence in  teaching  the  learning  disabled  under  the  supervision  of  college  faculty  and  lo- 
cal teachers  of  learning  disabilities.  Preq:  ED  470,  471,  475,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

477. 677  Characteristics  of  Children  Who  Are  Gifted  3(3,0)  Course  designed  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  definitions,  incidences,  characteristics,  identification  procedures, 
and  curriculum  options  for  the  gifled.  Preq:  ED  471. 

478. 678  Practicum  in  Emotionally  Handicapped  3(2,3)  Designed  to  provide  practical  ex- 
perience in  teaching  the  emotionally  disturbed  under  the  supervision  of  college  faculty 
and  local  teachers  of  emotionally  handicapped.  Preq:  ED  469,  471.  474,  or  consent  of  in- 
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structor. 

479,  679  Practicum  in  Mentally  Retarded  3(2,3)  Designed  to  provide  practical  experi- 
ence in  teaching  the  mentally  retarded  under  the  supervision  of  college  faculty  and  lo- 
cal teachers  of  mentally  retarded.  Preq:  ED  471,  472,  473,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

480, 680  (AG  ED,  COLED,  IN  ED)  Educational  Applications  of  Microcomputers  3(3,0) 

See  COLED  480. 

481  Directed  Teaching  in  the  Elementary  School  12(1,33)  Supervised  observation  and 
teaching  experiences  in  cooperation  with  selected  elementary  schools.    Enrollment  is 
limited  to  seniors  or  graduates  who  have  completed  prerequisite  courses.    Preq:   ED 
462,  485,  487,  488,  Senior  standing,  a  minimum  grade-point  ratio  of  2.0,  and  consent  of 
the  area  coordinator. 

482, 682  (AG  ED,  COLED,  IN  ED)  Advanced  Educational  Applications  of  Microcomput- 
ers 3(2,2)  See  COLED  482. 

483  Methods  and  Materials  for  Early  Childhood  Education  3(3,0)  Study  of  methods  and 
materials  applicable  to  nursery  schools,  kindergarten,  and  early  elementary  grades. 
Preq:  ED  466,  concurrent  enrollment  in  ED  461,  Junior  standing,  and  a  minimum 
grade-point  ratio  of  2.0. 

484  Directed  Teaching  in  Early  Childhood  Education  12(1,33)  Supervised  observation 
and  teaching  experiences  in  cooperation  with  nursery,  kindergartens,  and  early  ele- 
mentary schools.  Enrollment  is  limited  to  seniors  or  graduates  who  have  completed 
prerequisite  courses  and  have  the  accumulated  grade-point  ratio  for  graduation.  Preq: 
ED  462,  466,  483,  488,  Senior  standing,  a  minimum  grade-point  ratio  of  2.0,  and  consent 
of  the  area  coordinator. 

485  Methods  and  Curriculum  in  Elementary  Mathematics  and  Science  3(3,0)  Develop- 
ment of  understanding,  skills,  and  attitudes  in  the  elementary  mathematics  and 
science  curricula,  with  emphasis  on  strategies,  techniques,  and  materials  for  teach- 
ing elementary  mathematics  and  science.  Preq:  MTHSC  115,  116,  216,  completion  of 
the  12-hour  science  requirement.  Junior  standing,  and  a  minimum  grade-point  ratio 
of  2.0. 

487  Teaching  Social  Studies  in  the  Elementary  School  2(2,0)  Provides  the  preservice 
teacher  with  an  introduction  to  the  skills  of  social  studies  and  methods,  materials,  and 
techniques  needed  to  teach  these  skills  to  students  in  the  elementary  school.  Preq: 
HIST  172,  173,  and  the  social  science  requirement. 

488  Teaching  the  Language  Arts  in  the  Elementary  School  3(3,0)  Provides  the  preser- 
vice teacher  with  an  introduction  to  the  skills  of  the  language  arts  other  than  reading 
and  the  methods,  materials,  and  techniques  needed  to  teach  these  skills  to  students  in 
the  elementary  school.  Preq:  ED  301  and  302,  ENGL  101  and  102,  Junior  standing  and 
grade-point  ratio  of  2.0. 

490,  690  Student  Management  and  Discipline  3(3,0)  Designed  to  aid  preservice  and  in- 
service  teacher  development  and  to  refine  knowledge,  skills,  and  values  important  for 
managing  students  in  school  settings.  Practical  application  of  theory  and  research 
and  legal  and  ethical  considerations  will  be  emphasized.  Preq:  ED  302  or  PSYCH  201 
and  ED  334  and  335  or  suitable  alternative. 

491  Assessment  of  the  Mildly  Handicapped  3(3,0)  Course  designed  to  prepare  students 
to  assess  the  mildly  handicapped  elementary/secondary  student.  The  prospective 
teacher  also  will  be  taught  to  implement  other  professional  assessment  techniques. 
Preq:  ED  371. 

492  Academic  Skill  Intervention  for  the  Handicapped  3(3,0)  Course  will  prepare  pros- 
pective special  education  teachers  to  develop  and  implement  special  education  pro- 
grams in  areas  of  academic  study  for  the  mildly/moderately  handicapped  student. 
Preq:  ED  371  or  consent  of  instructor. 

493  Behavioral  Skill  Intervention  for  the  Handicapped  3(3,0)  Course  will  prepare  pros- 
pective special  education  teachers  to  develop  and  implement  special  education  pro- 
grams in  areas  of  behavioral  intervention  skills  with  the  mildly/moderately  handi- 
capped. Preq:  ED  371  or  consent  of  instructor. 

494  Teaching  Reading  to  the  Exceptional  Child  3(3,0)  Course  designed  to  teach  the  theo- 
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ry  and  skills  necessary  for  success  in  teaching  reading  to  exceptional  students.  Focus 
will  be  on  the  mildly/moderately  handicapped  student.  Preq:  ED  371,  461  or  498  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

495  Role  and  Function  of  the  Resource  Teacher  3(3,0)  Opportunities  to  study  the  role 
and  function  of  successful  special  education  resource  teachers  working  with  mildly/ 
moderately  handicapped  students  sharing  similar  learning  styles.    Coreq:   ED  413. 

496  Special  Education  Field  Experience  3(1,6)  Course  provides  theory  and  extensive 
practice  for  potential  special  education  teachers  preparing  for  working  with  mildly/ 
moderately  handicapped  students  prior  to  the  directed  teaching  experience.  Preq:  ED 
371.  Coreq:  ED  491,  492,493.  494. 

497,  697  Audio- Visual  Aids  in  Education  3(3,0)  Techniques  and  uses  of  audio-visual 
aids  in  improving  teaching  effectiveness. 

498,  H498  Secondary  Content  Area  Reading  3(1,4)  Designed  for  preservice  teachers  who 
are  involved  with  field  experiences  prior  to  student  teaching  full  time.  The  course  is 
designed  to  prepare  content  area  teachers  to  teach  the  reading  skills  necessary  for  ef- 
fective teaching  of  content  area  material.  Preq:  For  students  enrolled  in  the  profes- 
sional block  semester. 

700  (EM  ED)  Supervising  the  Student  Teacher  in  the  Public  School  2-3(2-3,0) 

701  Human  Growth  and  Development  3(3,0) 

702  Advanced  Educational  Psychology  3(3,0) 

705  Foundations  of  Counseling  and  Guidance  Services  3(3,0) 
707  Reading  and  Independent  Study  in  Education  1-3 

720  School  Personnel  Administration  3(3,0) 

721  Legal  Phases  of  School  Administration  3(3,0) 

723  Field  Experiences  in  Elementary  Administration  and  Supervision  3(1,6) 

724  Field  Exp>eriences  in  Secondary  Administration  and  Supervision  3(1,6) 

725  Practicum  in  School  System  Administration  and  Supervision  3(1,6) 

740  Curriculum  Planning  for  Early  Childhood  Education  3(3,0) 

741  Introduction  to  Pupil  Personnel  Services  in  Higher  Education  3(3,0) 

742  Psychology  of  Post-Secondary  Populations  3(3,0) 

759  Fundamentals  of  Basic  Reading  3(3,0) 

760  Curriculum  Development  in  the  Elementary  School  3(3,0) 

761  Reading  Instruction  in  the  Elementary  School  3(3,0) 

762  Reading  Diagnosis  and  Remediation  3(23) 

763  Middle  School  Reading  3(3,0) 

764  The  Role  of  the  Library  in  the  Reading  Program  3(3,0) 

765  Secondary  School  Curriculum  3(3,0) 

770  Methods  for  Science  Laboratory  Instruction  3(3,0) 

778  Experimental  and  non-Experimental  Methods  in  Educational  Research  1 3(3,0) 

794  School  and  Communit>'  Relationships  3(3,0) 

798  Teaching  Secondary  School  Reading  3(3,0) 

803  Advanced  Methods  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School  3(3,0) 

804  Advanced  Methods  of  Teaching  in  the  Elementary  School  3(3,0) 

805  The  Two- Year  CoUege  3(3,0) 

806  Foundations  of  Counseling  in  the  Elementary  School  3(3,0) 

808  Educational  Tests  and  Measiu^ements  3(3,0) 

809  Analysis  of  the  Individual  3(2,1) 

810  Tlieories  and  Techniques  of  Counseling  3(3,0) 
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811  School  Finance  3(3,0) 

812  TTie  Counselor  as  Ck)ns\iltant  3(3,0) 

813  Educational  and  Vocational  Informational  Service  and  Placement  3(3,0) 

814  Field  Experiences  in  Elementary  School  Guidance  1 3(1,6) 

815  Field  Experiences  in  Secondary  School  Guidance  1 3(1,6) 

816  Field  Experiences  in  Counseling  in  Pos^Secondary  Settings  1 3(1,6) 

817  Development  of  Counseling  Skills  3(3,0) 

818  Field  Problems  in  School  Administration  and  Instruction  3(2,3) 

819  Advanced  Counseling  Techniques  and  Strategies  3(3,0) 

820  Teaching  Language  Arts  to  the  Exceptional  Child  3(3,0) 

821  Assessment  of  the  Exceptional  Child  3(3,0) 

822  Teaching  Mathematics  to  the  Exceptional  Child  3(3,0) 

823  Mainstreaming  the  Handicapped  3(3,0) 

824  Secondary  Curriculum  Adaptations  for  the  Handicapped  3(3,0) 

825  Career- Vocational  Education  for  the  Handicapped  3(3,0) 

828  Field  Experiences  in  Elementary  School  Guidance  n  3(1,6) 

829  Field  Experiences  in  Secondary  School  Guidance  11 3(1,6) 

830  Techniques  of  Supervision:  the  Public  Schools  3(3,0) 

832  Field  Experiences  in  Counseling  in  Post-Secondary  Settings  n  3(1,6) 

834  Educational  Evaluation  3(3,0) 

835  Field  Experiences  in  Counseling  in  Community  Agency  Settings  1 3(1,6) 

836  Field  Experiences  in  Counseling  in  Community  Agency  Settings  11 3(1,6) 

840  Program  Development  and  Implementation  in  Eariy  Childhood  Education  3(2,2) 

841  Advanced  Studies  in  Teaching  Secondary  School  English  3(3,0) 

842  Advanced  Studies  in  Teaching  Secondary  School  Mathematics  3(3,0) 

843  Advanced  Studies  in  Teaching  Secondary  School  Science  3(3,0) 

844  Advanced  Studies  in  Teaching  Secondary  School  Social  Studies  3(3,0) 

846  Current  Literature  in  English  Education  3(3,0) 

847  Current  Literature  in  Mathematics  Teaching  3(3,0) 

848  Current  Literatxu-e  in  Science  Teaching  3(3,0) 

849  Ciurent  Literature  in  Social  Studies  Teaching  3(3,0) 

850  Public  School  Administration  3(3,0) 

851  The  Principalship  3(3,0) 

852  Organizational  Theory  for  School  Administrators  3(3,0) 

853  Administration  and  Supervision  of  Special  Education  3(3,0) 

854  Advanced  Educational  Leadership:  Theory  and  Practice  3(3,0) 

855  Business  Management  in  Education  3(2,3) 

856  Introduction  to  School  Building  Planning  3(2,2) 

857  Selected  Topics  in  Educational  Administration  1-3(1-3,0) 

861  Organization  and  Supervision  of  Reading  Programs  3(3,0) 

862  Clinical  Research  in  Reading  3(3,0) 

863  Practiciim  in  Reading  3(2,2) 

864  Special  Problems  in  Reading  Education  1-3(1-3,0-4) 

865  Advanced  Diagnosis  and  Remediation  in  Reading  3(2,3) 
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866  The  Psychology  of  Teaching  Reading  3(3,0) 

867  Advanced  Practicum  in  Reading  3(2^) 

868  Teaching  Reading  Through  a  Literature  Emphasis  3(3,0) 

869  The  Reading- Writing  Connection:  An  Integrated  Approach  3(3,0) 
871  Interpersonal  and  Group  Relationships  3(3,0) 

875  Seminar  in  Hmnan  Growth  and  Development  3(3,0) 

876  Seminar  in  Learning  Theory  and  Environments  3(3,0) 

878  Experimental  and    non-EIxperimental  Research  Methods  in  Education  II  3(3,0) 

879  Qualitative  Research  in  Education  3(3,0) 

881  Individual  Testing  I  3(3,0) 

882  Psychoeducational  Evaluator  Internship  1 3(0,6) 

883  Psychoeducational  Evaluator  Internship  11 3(0,6) 

884  School  Psychology  3(3,0) 

885  Individual  Testing  H  3(3,0) 

886  Individual  Testing  m  3(3,0) 

887  Psychoeducational  Internship  III  3(1,6) 

889  (AG  ED,  IN  ED)  Research  in  Education  3(3,0) 
891  Master's  Research.  Credit  to  be  arranged. 
894  EHrected  Research  1-4 

ELECTRICAL  A^fD  COMPUTER  ENGINEERING  (E  C  E) 

Professors:  A.  W.  Bennett,  C.  M.  Butler,  T.  L.  Drake,  A.  L.  Duke,  D.  J.  Dumin,  L.  T. 
Fitch,  B.  E.  Gilliland,  A.  A.  Girgis,  J.  N.  Gowdy,  J.  L.  Hammond,  J.  W.  Harrison,  Jr., 
J.  J.  Komo,  J.  F.  Leathrum,  J.  Y.  Luh,  L.  W.  Pearson,  Head;  K.  F.  Poole,  R.  J.  Schalk- 
ofF,  J.  W.  Silvestro,  J.  D.  Spragins;  Associate  Professors:  E.  G.  Baxa,  Jr.,  J.  E.  Bennett, 
M.  A.  Bridgwood,  A.  S.  Collins,  D.  L.  Lubkeman,  E.  B.  Makram,  T.  W.  Morgan,  F.  R. 
Sias.  Jr.,  R.  W.  Snelsire;  Assistant  Professors:  E.  R.  Collins,  Jr.,  D.  M.  Dawson,  R.  E. 
Owens,  D.  W.  Tipper,  A.  E.  Turner,  X.  Xu;  Lecturers:   D.  McAuliff,  E.  L.  Sheppard 

201  Logic  and  Computing  Devices  3(2,2)  Study  of  logic  with  an  introduction  to  Boolean 
algebra.  Number  systems  and  representation  of  information.  The  use  of  integrated 
circuits  to  implement  combinatorial  and  sequential  logic  functions  and  computing  ele- 
ments. The  organization  and  structure  of  computing  systems.  Preq:  Sophomore 
standing. 

202,  H202  Electric  Circuits  I  3(3,0)  DC  resistive  circuits,  Kirchhoffs  Laws,  Nodal  and 
Mesh  emphasis,  sources,  Thevenin's  and  Norton's  theorems,  RC,  RL,  RCL  circuit  so- 
lutions with  initial  condition  using  homogenous  or  nonhomogenous  ordinary  differen- 
tial equations  having  constant  coefficients.  Develop  sinusoidal  steady  state  solution. 
Preq:  MTHSC  108,  PHYS  122.  Coreq:  E  C  E  203,  PHYS  221. 

203  Electrical  Circuits  Laboratory  I  1(0,2)  Laboratory  course  designed  to  accompany 
E  C  E  202.  Introduction  to  basic  electrical  circuits  and  instrumentation.  Coreq:  E  C  E 
202. 

204  Circuit  Analysis  Problems  I  1(0,3)  Analysis  and  solution  of  electrical  network  prob- 
lems using  mesh  and  nodal  analysis,  Thevenin's  and  Norton's  theorems  and  equiva- 
lent circuits  and  other  circuit  analysis  from  E  C  E  202.  Coreq:  E  C  E  202. 

250  Principles  of  Digital  Computer  Systems  3(2,2)  Introduction  to  minicomputers  and 
microcomputers.  Topics  include  machine  organization  and  operation,  information 
flow  within  a  machine,  data  types  and  structures,  data  transfers  and  communication 
with  external  devices,  computer  response  time,  interrelation  between  software  and 
hardware,  memory  types,  specifying  cost-effective  small  computer  systems,  applica- 
tion examples,  introductory  assembly  language  programming.  Preq:  E  C  E  201, 
ENGR  180  or  equivalent. 
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H300  Junior  Honors  Seminar  1(2,0)  Course  designed  to  acquaint  students  enrolled  in 
the  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering  Departmental  Honors  Program  with  current 
research  activities  in  the  department.  The  faculty  will  provide  seminars  where  re- 
search interests  are  summarized.  Planned  to  prepare  the  students  in  choosing  a  re- 
search topic  for  their  senior  thesis. 

301,  H301  Electric  Circuits  II  3(3,0)  Continuation  of  the  study  of  electric  circuits,  in- 
cluding three-phase  circuits,  complex  frequency  and  network  functions,  frequency  re- 
sponse, two-port  parameters,  magnetically-coupled  circuits,  Laplace  transforms,  and 
introduction  to  Fourier  series  and  transforms.  Preq:  E  C  E  202,  MTHSC  206, 
PHYS  221.  Coreq:  E  C  E  303,  MTHSC  208. 

302  Linear  Control  Systems  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  linear  control  systems.  Topics  in- 
clude plant  representation,  applications  of  state  variables,  time  and  frequency  re- 
sponse, stability,  system  specification,  and  system  design.  Preq:  E  C  E  301. 

303  Electrical  Circuits  Laboratory  II  1(0,2)  A  laboratory  course  designed  to  accompany 
EC  E  301.  Characteristics  of  circuits.  Coreq:  E  C  E  301. 

304  Circuit  Analysis  Problems  II  1(0,3)  Analysis  and  solution  of  AC  excited  electric 
network  problems  using  methods  of  E  C  E  202  and  301.  Use  of  step  and  impulse  input 
functions.  Coreq:  E  C  E  301,  MTHSC  208. 

307  Basic  Electrical  Engineering  2(2,0)  A  first  course  in  electrical  engineering  to  pro- 
vide non-Electrical  Engineering  majors  with  a  knowledge  of  electric  circuit  theory, 
both  DC  and  AC.  The  last  five  weeks  of  the  semester  are  devoted  to  an  introduction  to 
digital  systems.  Preq:  MTHSC  206,  PHYS  221.  Coreq:  E  C  E  309. 

308  Electronics  and  Electromechanics  2(2,0)  Continuation  of  E  C  E  307.  Energy  conver- 
sion systems  are  considered,  as  well  as  basic  electronics.   Preq:  E  C  E  307. 

309  Electrical  EIngineering  Laboratory  1 1(0,2)  A  laboratory  designed  to  accompany  E  CE 

307.  Basic  electrical  circuits  and  instrumentation.   Coreq:  E  C  E  307. 

310  Electrical  EIngineering  Laboratoiy  II  1(0,2)A  laboratory  designed  to  accompany  E  C  E 

308.  Basic  electronics  and  energy  conversion.   Coreq:  E  C  E  308. 

317  Random  Analysis  of  Electrical  Systems  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  engineering  problems 
of  a  probabilistic  nature.  Problems  will  be  solved  which  utilize  the  concepts  of  probabil- 
ity space  and  functions  of  random  variables.  Preq:    MTHSC  206. 

320,  H320  Electronics  I  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  electronic  materials  and  devices.  Princi- 
ples of  design.  Design  of  DC  circuits  using  diodes,  bipolar  junction  transistors  and 
field-effect  transistors.  Preq:  E  C  E  301,  MTHSC  208,  PHYS  221. 

321,  H321  Electronics  II  3(3,0)  Analysis  and  design  of  discrete  amplifier  circuits  at  low 
and  high  frequencies.  Operational  amplifiers,  distortion  in  amplifiers,  oscillator  de- 
sign, circuit  analysis  of  active  digital  devices.  Preq:  E  C  E  320.  Coreq:  E  C  E  326. 

326  Electronics  Laboratory  I  1(0,2)  Laboratory  designed  to  accompany  E  C  E  321.  Char- 
acteristics of  different  amplifier  configurations.  Preq:  E  C  E  320.  Coreq:  E  C  E  321. 

329  Computer  Systems  Structures  3(3,0)  Fundamental  structures  and  issues  that  arise 
in  the  analysis  and  implementation  of  computer  systems.  Topics  include  operating 
systems  structures  and  data  structures  and  their  relationship  to  computer  organiza- 
tion. Engineering  science  background  for  computer  systems  design.  Preq:  CP  SC  210, 
E  C  E  250. 

330,  H330  Electrical  Systems  Analysis  3(3,0)  Study  of  continuous  and  discrete  signals 
and  systems  applicable  to  circuits  and  control  systems.  Fourier  series  and  Fourier 
transforms  for  continuous  and  discrete  signals  and  systems.  Amplitude,  frequency, 
and  pulse  modulation.  Continuous  time  and  discrete  time  filtering.  Preq:  E  C  E  301, 
MTHSC  208. 

340  (PHYS)  Electromagnetics  I  2(2,0)  Introduction  to  electrostatics  with  applications. 
Vector  analysis,  Coulomb's  law  and  forces,  electric  field,  Gauss's  law,  dielectrics, 
electric  potential,  Laplace's  equation  and  solutions.  Preq:  MTHSC  208,  PHYS  221. 

341,  H341  (PHYS)  Electromagnetics  II  2(2,0)  Introduction  to  magnetostatics  and  elec- 
trodynamics with  application.  Steady  electric  current,  Ohm's  law,  Joule's  law.  Am- 
pere's force  law,  magnetic  forces  and  field,  Biot-Savart's  law,  Boundary  conditions, 
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magnetic  materials,  inductance,  magnetic  circuits,  Faraday's  law,  electromotive 
force,  Maxwell's  equations,  electromagnetic  waves.  Preq:  E  C  E  202,  E  C  E  (PHYS) 
340. 

360,  H360  Electric  Power  Engineering  3(3,0)  Course  presents  the  basic  principles  of 
electromagnetic  introduction  and  electromagnetic  forces  developed,  synchronous  ma- 
chines, power  transformers,  electric  power  transmission  and  distribution  systems,  DC 
motors,  induction  motors.  Preq:  E  C  E  301  and  PHYS  221. 

402  Engineering  Projects  1(0,2)  Knowledge  and  skills  needed  by  electrical  engineers  to 
function  as  a  project  leader  or  team  member  in  an  industrial  environment.  Topics 
considered  include  project  proposals,  planning,  operation,  and  reports.  Case  studies 
and  role-playing  methods  of  instruction  are  used.  Preq:  Senior  standing  in  Electrical 
and  Computer  Engineering  or  consent  of  instructor. 

404,  604  Semiconductor  Devices  3(3,0)F  Consideration  of  the  principles  of  operation,  ex- 
ternal characteristics,  and  applications  of  some  of  the  more  important  semiconductor 
devices  presently  available.  Preq:  E  C  E  320.  Coreq:  MTHSC  311  or  434. 

405,  H405  Design  Projects  in  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering  1-3(0,2-6)  Individu- 
ally defined  projects  oriented  toward  providing  experience  in  establishment  of  objec- 
tives and  criteria,  synthesis,  analysis,  construction,  testing,  and  evaluation.  Develop- 
ment of  student  creativity  through  the  solution  of  open-ended  problems.  Individual 
instruction  in  design  methodology.  Maximum  of  3  credit  hours.  Preq:  E  C  E  330,  con- 
sent of  project  supervisor. 

406,  606  Introduction  to  Microelectronics  Processing  3(3,0)8  Microelectronic  process- 
ing, MOS  and  bipolar  monolithic  circuit  fabrication,  thick  and  thin  film  hybrid  fabrica- 
tion, applications  to  linear  and  digital  circuits,  fundamentals  of  device  design.  Preq: 
E  C  E  320.  Coreq:  MTHSC  311  or  434. 

407,  607  VLSI  Reliability  3(3,0)S  Reliability  concepts  applied  to  VLSI  components.  Meth- 
ods of  reliability  determination,  prediction,  and  attribute  assessment.  Failure  analysis 
techniques.  Wearout  related  failure  mechanisms.  Role  of  defects  and  electrical  over- 
stress  in  reliability.  Reliability  growth  through  design  and  process  control.  Preq:  E  C  E 
320.  Coreq:  MTHSC  311  or  434. 

410,  H410, 610  Introduction  to  Digital  Control  Systems  3(3,0)  Introductory  course  in  dig- 
ital control  theory  with  microprocessors  and  minicomputers  applications:  z- 
transforms,  flow  graphs,  state  variables,  stability,  system  compensation  using  state 
variables,  root  locus,  Nyquist's  and  Routh's  criterion,  optimal  design.  Introduction  to 
minicomputer  and  microcomputer  implementation  of  control  algorithms.  Computer  1/ 
O  techniques  for  control  applications,  time-response  limitations  of  transfer  functions. 
Preq:  E  C  E  302;  MTHSC  311,  434,  or  453. 

411,  611  Electrical  Systems  1(0,2)  Experimental  investigations  in  the  areas  of  mathe- 
matical modeling,  transient  and  steady-state  responses  of  modeling,  transient  and 
steady-state  responses  of  second  and  higher  order  systems,  Bode  plots,  Nyquist's  plots, 
modulation,  system  identification,  and  Pade's  rational  function  approximations.  Co- 
req: ECE302,412. 

412  Electrical  Machines  Laboratory  1(0,2)  Selected  experiments  which  will  help  the  stu- 
dent become  familiar  with  characteristics  of  transformers,  DC  and  AC  motors  and 
generators.  Measurement  techniques  and  components  modeling  will  be  included.  Co- 
req: MTHSC  434  or  consent  of  instructor.  Pret?  or  Coreq:  ECE360or419. 

414,  614  Analysis  of  Robotic  Systems  3(3,0)S  Analysis  of  methods  of  designing  and  oper- 
ating robotic  systems  for  the  purpose  of  advanced  automation.  On-line  identification 
and  description  of  3-D  objects  by  digitized  images.  Off-line  collision-free  path  planning 
and  on-line  collision-avoidance  traveling  using  artificial  intelligence.  Preq:  E  C  E  302 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

416,  616  Electric  Power  Distribution  System  Engineering  3(3,0)  Includes  load  charac- 
teristics, distribution  transformers,  design  of  transmission  line  and  distribution  sub- 
stations, design  of  primary  and  secondary  systems,  capacitors  in  distribution  systems, 
and  power  system  harmonics.   Preq:   E  C  E  360. 

417,  617  Software  Design  3(3,0)S  Indepth  study  of  methodologies  and  techniques  used 
throughout  the  software  development  cycle  including  analysis,  design,  implementa- 
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tion,  and  testing.  Additional  topics  include  software  development  tools  and  software 
project  management  techniques.  Preq:  E  C  E  329,  MTHSC  419. 

418,  618  Power  System  Analysis  3(3,0)F  Study  of  power  system  planning  and  operation- 
al problems.  Subjects  covered  are  load  flow,  economic  dispatch,  fault  studies,  tran- 
sient stability  and  the  control  of  problems.  System  modeling  and  computer  solutions 
are  emphasized  through  class  projects.  Preq:  E  C  E  360,  E  C  E  (PHYS)  341. 

419,  619  Electric  Machinery  3(3,0)S  Performance  and  characteristics  of  AC  and  DC  ma- 
chines during  steady-state  and  transient  conditions.  Coverage  includes  DC,  induction, 
synchronous  motors  and  alternators.  Modeling  and  computer  simulation  are  includ- 
ed. Preq:  E  C  E  360,  E  C  E  (PHYS)  341. 

422,  H422,  622  Operational  Amplifier  Circuits  3(2,2)  Analysis  and  design  of  circuits, 
both  analog  and  digital,  using  operational  amplifiers.  Preq:  ECE321.  Coreq:  MTHSC 
311  or  MTHSC  434. 

423,  623  Power  System  Protection  3(3,0)S  Covers  basic  requirements  of  power  system 
protection,  relaying  principles  and  the  basic  techniques  of  over  current,  distance,  dif- 
ferential and  carrier  protection,  computer  coordination  and  introduction  to  digital  pro- 
tection are  introduced.  Coreq:  ECE418;  MTHSC  434  or  consent  of  instructor. 

425,  625  Microcomputers  Interfacing  3(2,2)  Hardware  characteristics  of  microcomput- 
ers. Design  of  microcomputer  interfaces  involving  memory,  parallel  I/O,  serial  I/O, 
interval  timers,  priority  interrupt  controllers,  DMA  controllers.  A/D  and  D/A  conver- 
sion. Laboratory  with  individual  hands-on  design  experience.  Preq:  E  C  E  250  or 
CPSC230.  Coreq:  EC  E  321. 

426,  626  Digital  Computer  Design  3(3,0)  Design  of  high-speed  ALU's,  control  and  tim- 
ing circuitry,  memory  systems,  and  I/O  circuitry;  microprogrammed  computer  design 
using  bit-slice  microprocessors;  current  hardware  topics  related  to  computer  design; 
hands-on  design  experience;  and  use  of  logic  analyzer  for  system  debugging.  Preq: 
E  C  E  429. 

428,  628  Modulation  and  Noise  3(3,0)F  Course  covering  the  modulation  techniques  used 
in  modern  communication  systems.  Topics  covered  are  spectral  translations,  stochas- 
tic description  of  signals  and  noise,  correlation  functions,  power  spectra,  amplitude 
modulation,  frequency  and  phase  modulation,  pulse  amplitude  modulation,  and  im- 
pact of  noise  on  systems  employing  these  types  of  modulation.  Preq:  E  C  E  330;  E  C  E 
317  or  MTHSC  400;  MTHSC  311  or  434  or  consent  of  instructor. 

429,  629  Computer  Organization  3(3,0)  Course  in  computer  organization  and  architec- 
ture. Topics  include  a  review  of  logic  circuits,  bus  structures,  memory  organization, 
interrupt  structures,  arithmetic  units,  input-output  structures,  state  generation,  cen- 
tral processor  organization,  control  function  implementation,  and  data  communica- 
tion. Preq:  CP  SC  230  or  E  C  E  250,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

430,  630  Digital  Communications  3(3,0)S  Course  in  modem  digital  communications 
theory.  Topics  covered  are  discrete  time  signals,  discrete  Fourier  transforms,  channel 
bandwidth,  channel  distortion,  coding  of  analog  information,  data  signal  encoding,  in- 
troduction to  decision  theory,  matched  filter,  baseband  systems,  AM,  FM,  PM,  phase- 
locked  loops,  secure  communications  and  contemporary  communications  systems. 
Preq:  E  C  E  317  or  MTHSC  400,  E  C  E  330,  MTHSC  311  or  434,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

431,  631  Digital  Electronics  3(2,2)  Electronic  devices  and  circuits  of  importance  to  digi- 
tal computer  operation  and  to  other  areas  of  electrical  engineering  are  considered.  Ac- 
tive and  passive  waveshaping,  waveform  generation,  memory  elements,  switching, 
and  logic  circuits  are  some  of  the  topics.  Experimentation  with  various  types  of  cir- 
cuits is  provided  by  laboratory  projects.  Preq:  E  C  E  321.  Coreq:  MTHSC  311  or  434. 

432,  632  Instrumentation  3(3,0)F  Theory  and  analysis  of  transducers  and  related  cir- 
cuits and  instrumentation.  Generalized  configurations  and  performance  characteris- 
tics of  instruments  will  be  considered.  Transducer  devices  for  measuring  physical  par- 
ameters such  as  motion,  force,  torque,  pressure,  flow,  and  temperature  will  be 
discussed.  Preq:  E  C  E  321.  Coreq:  MTHSC  311  or  434. 

433, 633  Sensors  and  Microcomputer  Control  for  Robots  3(1,4)F  Study  of  current  robotics 
technology  with  emphasis  on  robots  sxiitable  for  industrial  applications  that  require  lo- 
comotion and  sophisticated  sensors.  Class  design  project  will  be  coordinated  to  produce 
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a  working  modular  robot.  Preq:  E  C  E  425  or  consent  of  instructor. 

434,  634  Power  Electronics  3(3,0)  Study  of  electronic  devices  and  systems  which  are  de- 
signed to  control  or  regulate  large  amounts  of  power.  Included  are  SCR  applications  to 
inverters,  motors  controls,  high-current  power  supplies,  frequency  converters,  etc. 
High  current  switching  systems,  voltage  stabilizers,  and  other  power  applications  of 
electronics  are  also  considered.  Preq:  E  C  E  321,  360.  Coreq:  MTHSC  434  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

435,  635  Optoelectronics  3(3,0)F  Understanding  of  the  design  aspects  and  physical  phe- 
nomenon forming  the  basis  for  devices  used  in  electro-optical  systems  is  provided.  Top- 
ics include  LEDs,  laser  diodes,  detectors,  noise  electro-optic  devices,  acousto-optic  de- 
vices, and  system  aspects.  Preq:  E  C  E  320.  E  C  E  (PHYS)  340,  341.  Coreq:  MTHSC  311 
or  434. 

436,  636  Transmission  Lines  and  Microwave  Circuits  3(3,0)F  Study  of  the  theoretical 
and  practical  aspects  of  transmission  lines  and  waveguides.  Smith  Chart  applications 
and  impedance  matching  networks,  scattering  parameters,  interconnection  and  de- 
sign of  multiports.  Preq:  E  C  E  (PHYS)  341  or  equivalent.  Coreq:  MTHSC  311  or  434. 

437, 637  Laser  Technology  and  Applications  3(3,0)F  Working  knowledge  of  the  underly- 
ing principles  of  the  operation  of  lasers  and  their  utilization  in  engineering  systems  is 
provided.  The  criterion  for  output  power  and  wavelength  are  examined.  Study  of  the 
characteristics  of  lasers  that  are  pertinent  to  system  design  is  stressed.  Preq:  E  C  E 
(PHYS)  340,  341,  PHYS  222  and  442. 

438,  638  Computer  Communications  3(3,0)F  Digital  data  transmission  techniques,  mo- 
dems and  communications  channels,  communications  software  and  protocols,  multi- 
processors and  distributed  processing.  Concurrency  and  cooperation  of  dispersed  pro- 
cessors. Preq:  Senior  standing  in  Electrical  or  Computer  Engineering  or  Computer 
Science  or  consent  of  instructor. 

439,  639  Fiber  Optics  3(3,0)F  The  underlying  principles  of  design  for  optical  fibers  in 
practical  systems  is  covered.  Optical  fiber  as  a  waveguide  is  examined  using  wave  op- 
tics and  ray  optics.  Design  criteria  for  using  mono-  and  multi-mode  fibers  are  dis- 
cussed. Other  topics  include  fabrication,  measurement,  packaging,  and  coupling  of 
optical  fibers.  Preq:  PHYS  222,  E  C  E  (PHYS)  340,  341.  Coreq:  MTHSC  311,  434,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

440, 640  Performance  Analysis  of  Local  Computer  Networks  3(3,0)S  Introduction  to  the 
design  and  performance  analysis  of  local  computer  networks.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
performance  analysis  or  representative  multiaccess  procedures.  Three  common  types 
of  networks  are  considered  in  detail.  Preq:  E  C  E  317  or  MTHSC  400;  E  C  E  250  or 
equivalent. 

441,  641  Theory  of  Sequential  Machines  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  theory  of  computing 
covering  the  topics  of  sequential  machines,  sequential  machine  decomposition,  formal 
language  theory  and  Turing  machines. 

442,  642  Knowledge  Engineering  3(3,0)F  Introduction  to  the  theoretical  and  practical 
aspects  of  knowledge  engineering  or  applied  artificial  intelligence.  Topics  to  include 
symbolic  representation  structures  and  manipulation,  unification,  production  systems 
and  structures,  rule-based  and  expert  systems,  planning  and  system  architectures. 
System  design  in  PROLOG  and  LISP.  Project  required.  Preq:  E  C  E  201;  MTHSC  419 
or  consent  of  instructor.  Coreq:  E  C  E  329  or  429. 

446,  646  Antennas  and  Propagation  3(3,0)S  Antenna  design  and  utilization  from  the 
standpoint  of  transmission,  reception  and  as  a  system  component.  Study  of  the  theo- 
retical and  practical  aspects  of  antenna  design  and  utilization,  input  impedances, 
structural  considerations  and  wave  propagation.  Preq:  E  C  E  330,  436,  E  C  E  (PHYS) 
341;  MTHSC  311  or  434. 

450, 650  Computer  System  Design  Project  2(0,4)  A  project-oriented  course  which  brings 
together  computer  engineering  students  into  teams  or  project  groups.  Assignments 
are  made  to  each  group  which  are  designed  to  help  develop  an  appreciation  for  individ- 
ual and  creative  thinking  as  well  as  team  effort.  Preq:  E  C  E  321,  329,  330. 

451,  651  System  Design  Project  2(0,4)  A  project-oriented  course  which  brings  together 
electrical   engineering  students  of  dissimilar  training  into  teams  or  project   groups. 
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Assignments  are  made  to  each  group  which  are  designed  to  help  develop  an  apprecia- 
tion for  individual  and  creative  thinking  as  well  as  team  effort.  Preq:  E  C  E  302,  321, 
330. 

452,  652  Programming  Systems  3(3,0)S  A  second  course  in  programming  languages 
and  systems.  Topics  include  assemblers,  compilers  and  syntactical  methods;  string 
manipulation  and  list  processing;  concepts  of  executive  programs  and  operating  sys- 
tems; introduction  to  time-sharing  systems.  Preq:  E  C  E  329,  MTHSC  419. 

454,  654  Physiological  Control  Systems  3(2,2)  Control  theory  will  be  introduced  to  the 
level  that  frequency  domain  analysis  and  computer  simulation  using  CSMP  can  be 
used.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  computer  modeling  of  the  pulmonary,  renal,  hormo- 
nal, and  cardiovascular  systems.    Preq:   Senior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

458,  658  Circuit  Design  of  Modern  Analog  Filter  3(3,0)  Review  of  the  resistor  op  amp 
circuits,  bilinear  transfer  functions,  cascade  design,  biquadratic  realizations,  Butter- 
worth  and  Chebyshev  filters,  sensitivity,  frequency  and  network  transformations,  com- 
ponent and  operational  simulation  of  LC  ladders,  switched  capacitor  filters.  Preq:  E  C  E 
301,  330.  Coreq:  E  C  E  302. 

459,  659  Integrated  Circuit  Design  3(2,2)  Design  concepts  and  factors  infiuencing  the 
choice  of  technology.  Fundamental  MOS  device  design.  Silicon  foundaries,  custom 
and  semicustom  integrated  circuits.  Computer-aided  design  software/hardware 
trends  and  future  developments.  Hands-on  use  of  CAD  tools  to  design  standard  library 
cells.  Systems  design  considerations,  testing,  and  packaging.  Preq:  E  C  E  321.  Coreq: 
MTHSC  311  or  434. 

460,  660  Computer-Aided  Analysis  and  Design  3(3,0)  Principles  and  methods  suited  to 
the  solution  of  engineering  problems  on  the  digital  computer.  Topics  include  widely 
used  methods  for  the  solution  of  the  systems  of  algebraic  and/or  differential  equations 
which  arise  in  modeling  of  engineering  systems,  data  approximation  and  curve  fit- 
ting, continuous  system  simulation  languages,  and  design-oriented  programming 
systems.   Preq:  E  C  E  301;  MTHSC  311,  434,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

463,  663  Microcomputers  3(2,2)F  Single-chip  microcomputers:  hardware,  software,  in- 
terfacing. Systems  design  using  currently  available  peripheral  chips.  Single-board 
computers.  Detailed  study  of  chip-slice  microprocessors.  Present  and  future  trends  in 
microcomputer  hardware,  software,  and  architecture.   Preq:   E  C  E  425. 

467, 667  Introduction  to  Digital  Signal  Processing  3(3,0)S  Introduction  to  characteris- 
tics, design,  and  applications  of  discrete  time  systems.  Design  of  digital  filters.  Intro- 
duction to  the  Fast  Fourier  Transform  (FFT).  LSI  hardware  for  signal  processing  ap- 
plications. Preq:  E  C  E  330. 

468,  668  The  Embedded  Microprocessor  3(2,2)S  Interfacing,  architecture,  and  design  is- 
sues which  arise  when  the  microprocessor  is  embedded  in  electromechanical  and  hu- 
man systems.  Applications  and  design  projects  include  guidance  systems,  robotics, 
process  control,  artificial  limbs,  etc.  Preq:  E  C  E  330,  425;  MTHSC  311,  434,  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

471, 671  Microcomputer  Apphcations  in  Medical  Instrumentation  3(3,0)  Study  of  state- 
of-the-art  techniques  of  analysis  and  monitoring  in  clinical  and  research  environ- 
ments. Electrocardiographic  (ECG)  and  electroencephalographic  (EGG)  analysis  and 
monitoring  will  be  discussed  in  detail.  Automation  of  other  clinical  facilities  such  as 
intensive  care  and  catheterization  laboratory  will  be  considered.  Microcomputer  de- 
sign considerations  will  be  emphasized.  Preq:  E  C  E  425  or  equivalent  microcomputer 
experience. 

H491  Undergraduate  Honors  Research  1-3  Individual  research  projects  to  be  conducted 
under  the  direct  supervision  and  guidance  of  a  faculty  member.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  6  credits. 

492,  692  Special  Problems  1-3(0,2)  Special  assignment  in  electrical  or  computer  engi- 
neering. Some  typical  assignments  include  computer  programs,  term  papers,  techni- 
cal literature  searches,  hardware  projects,  and  design  project  leadership.  May  be 
taken  only  once  for  credit. 

493,  693  Selected  Topics  1-3(1-3,0)  Classroom  study  of  cuiTent  and  new  technical  devel- 
opments in  electrical  and  computer  engineering.   Preq:   Consent  of  instructor. 
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701  Master  of  Engineering  Design  Project  1-3 

801  Analysis  of  Linear  Systems  3(3,0) 

802  Electric  Motor  Control  3(3,0) 

808  Linear  Control  Theory  and  Design  3(3,0) 

804  Methods  of  Applied  Optimization  and  Optimum  Control  3(3,0) 

805  Methods  of  State  and  Parameter  Estimation  of  Stochastic  Systems  3(3,0) 

806  Identification  in  Control  3(3,0) 

807  Computer  Methods  for  Power  Systems  Analysis  3(3,0) 

808  Self-Organizing  Control  3(3,0) 

809  Semiconductor  Materials  3(3,0) 
811  Integrated  Circuit  Design  3(2,2) 
817  Power  System  Transients  3(3,0) 

819  Detection  and  Estimation  Theory  3(3,0) 

820  Theory  of  Communications  1 3(3,0) 

821  Theory  of  Communications  11 3(3,0) 

822  Information  Theory  3(3,0) 

823  Integrated  Circuit  Technology  3(3,0) 
825  SoUd-State  Electronics  3(3,0) 

830  Electromagnetics  3(3,0) 

831  Advanced  Electromagnetic  Theory  3(3,0) 

832  Electromagnetic  Measiu^ments  3(3,0) 

834  Asymtopic  Methods  and  Diffraction  Theory  3(3,0) 

836  Microwave  Circuits  3(3,0) 

837  Antenna  Theory  3(3,0) 

838  Special  Topics  in  Electromagnetics  1(1,0) 

839  Integral  Equations  in  Electromagnetics  3(3,0) 

840  Physics  of  Semiconductor  Devices  3(3,0) 

841  Distributed  Computing  and  Networks  3(3,0) 

842  Computer  Architecture  3(3,0) 

843  Computer  Graphics  3(3,0) 

844  Digital  Signal  Processing  3(3,0) 

845  Computer  S>'stem  Design  and  Operation  3(3,0) 

846  Digital  Processing  of  Speech  Signals  3(3,0) 

847  Digital  Image  Processing  3(3,0) 

848  Telecommunication  Network  Modeling  and  Analysis  3(3,0) 

849  Advanced  Topics  in  Computer  Communications  3(3,0) 

850  Computation  and  Simulation  3(3,0) 

851  Advanced  Topics  in  Computer  Architecture  3(3,0) 

852  Software  Engineering  3(3,0) 

853  Computer  Data  Displays  3(3,0) 

855  Artificial  Intelligence  3(3,0) 

856  Pattern  Recognition  3(3,0) 

857  Coding  Theory  3(3,0) 

858  Automata  Theory  3(3,0) 
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859  Intelligent  Robotic  Systems  3(3,0) 

861  Computer  Relaying  of  Power  Systems  3(3,0) 

862  Real  Time  Computer  Application  in  Power  Systems  3(3,0) 

863  Power  System  Dynamics  and  Stability  3(3,0) 
870  Biosystems  Analysis  3(3,0) 

890  Engineering  Report  Research.  Credit  to  be  arranged 

891  Master's  Research,  Credit  to  be  arranged- 

892  Special  Problems  in  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering  1-3(1-3,0) 

893  Selected  Topics  in  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering  1-3(1-3,0) 
991  Doctoral  Research.  Credit  to  be  arranged. 

ENGBSfEERING  (ENGR) 

Professor:    W.  F.  Beckwith,  Director;  Associate  Professor:  J.  L.  Josey 

101  Introduction  to  Engineering  1(0,2)  Introduction  to  engineering.  Skills  with  dimen- 
sions, units,  calculators,  and  technical  communications  are  developed,  and  engineer- 
ing ethics  is  emphasized.  Career  guidance  is  provided,  including  surveys  of  the  pro- 
fessional fields  of  engineering,  the  engineering  curricula,  and  engineering 
departments. 

110  Engineering  Problems  Workshop  1(0,2)  Workshop  devoted  to  the  analysis  and  solu- 
tion of  engineering-oriented  problems.  Representative  problems  taken  from  the  differ- 
ent fields  of  engineering  will  be  used  to  illustrate  such  analytical  and  problem-solving 
techniques  as  estimation  and  approximation,  numerical  aids  to  computation,  and  so- 
lutions by  graphical  methods. 

180  Computers  in  Engineering  3(2,3)  Introduction  to  the  use  of  computers  in  engineer- 
ing analysis,  design,  and  communications.  A  high-level  programming  language  and 
other  software  are  used  on  micro  computers.  Preq:  Engineering  major;  knowledge  of 
a  computer  language.   Coreq:  MTHSC  106. 

220  Technology  in  the  Modern  World  3(3,0)  Designed  for  technical  and  nontechnical 
students  to  give  an  appreciation  of  the  two-way  interaction  between  technology  and  so- 
ciety. Historical,  present,  and  projected  topics  will  be  included  from  a  variety  of  disci- 
plines. Preq:  Sophomore  standing  in  any  college. 

ENGINEERING  GRAPfflCS  (E  G) 

Associate  Professors:  V.  B.  Anand,   N.  M.  Aziz,  D.  L.  Ryan;  Lecturer:   L.  C.  Cleveland 

108  Microcomputer  Graphics  1(0,2)  Designed  for  the  introduction  of  PC-based  CADD 
interactive  systems  as  a  means  of  communication.  Areas  of  study  include  laboratory 
experience  with  PC  hardware,  CADD  packages,  data  entry,  shell  commands,  entity 
manipulation,  and  display  generation. 

109  Engineering  Graphics  2(l,3)i  A  course  for  the  introduction  of  engineering  graphics 
as  a  problem-solving  tool.  Areas  of  study  include  theory  of  orthographic  points,  lines, 
planes,  and  solids;  sectional  views;  dimensioning;  and  design  drawings. 

208  Engineering  Graphics  with  Computer  Apphcations  3(2,3)i  Course  designed  for  the 
introduction  of  basic  concepts  in  engineering  graphics  as  a  means  of  communication. 
Areas  of  study  include  theory  of  orthographic  projections,  descriptive  geometry,  and 
computer  graphics.  Preq:  ENGR  180. 

209  Introduction  to  Engineering/Computer  Graphics  2(l,3)i  Designed  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  basic  graphical  concepts  needed  for  engineering  application,  including  ortho- 
graphic projections,  descriptive  geometry,  and  computer  graphics.    Preq:   ENGR  180. 

308  Computer-Aided  Engineering  Graphics  3(2,2)  Continuation  of  E  G  208  v^th  empha- 
sis on  computer  programming  for  graphics  displays.  Preq:  E  G  208  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 


^Credit  toward  a  degree  will  be  given  for  only  one  of  the  following:  E  G  109,  208,  209. 
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411  Computer-Aided  Process  Planning — Graphics  3(3,0)  This  course  introduces  the 
student  to  the  computer-aided  processes  used  in  the  A&K  ofiice.  It  is  designed  to  be 
compatible  with  current  industrial  practices,  equipment,  and  procedures  to  produce 
construction  drawings.    Preq:   Senior  standing  or  consent  of  department  head. 

412,  612  Interactive  Computer  Graphics  3(3,0)  Graphics  hardware  and  display  technol- 
ogy. Reduction  and  presentation  of  engineering  data.  Techniques  of  geometrical 
transformations,  perspective  and  model  manipulation.  Methodology  of  computer-aided 
design.  Application  of  higher-level  software  to  engineering  problems.  Preq:  E  G  208 
and  MTHSC  208  or  consent  of  instructor. 

490, 690  Special  Topics  in  Engineering  and  Computer  Graphics  1-3(1-3,0)  Comprehen- 
sive study  of  any  computer-aided  topic  in  engineering  graphics  not  covered  in  other 
courses.   May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  6  credits.   Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

823  Computer-Aided  Geometric  Modeling  3(3,0) 

ENGINEERING  MECHANICS  (E  M) 

Professors:  S.  C.  Anand,  R.  H.  Brown,  W.  E.  Castro,  R.  E.  Elling.  J.  G.  Goree,  E.  H. 
Law,  R.  F.  Nowack,  B.  L.  Sill,  P.  R.  Sparks;  Associate  Professors:  S.  B.  Biggers,  N.  F. 
Knight,  Jr.;  Assistant  Professors:   P.  F.  Joseph,  J.  M.  Kennedy 

201,  H201  Engineering  Mechanics:  Statics  3(3,0)  Forces  and  force  systems  and  their  ex- 
ternal effect  on  bodies,  principally  the  condition  of  equilibrium.  The  techniques  of  vec- 
tor mathematics  are  employed,  and  the  rigor  of  physical  analysis  is  emphasized.  Preq: 
PHYS  122.  Coreq:  MTHSC  206. 

202,  H202  Engineering  Mechanics:  Dynamics  3(3,0)  Continuation  of  E  M  201.  The  prin- 
cipal topics  are  kinematics  and  kinetics  of  particles  and  rigid  bodies  of  finite  size. 
Techniques  of  vector  mathematics  are  employed.  Preq:  E  M  201,  MTHSC  206. 

304,  H304  Mechanics  of  Materials  3(3,0)  The  relationships  between  external  loads  on 
solid  bodies  or  members  and  the  resulting  internal  effects  and  dimension  changes,  in- 
cluding the  derivation  of  rational  formulas  for  stresses  and  deformations  and  the  iden- 
tification and  use  of  important  mechanical  properties  of  engineering  materials.  Preq: 
EM  201,  MTHSC  206. 

305  Mechanics  of  Materials  Laboratory  1(0,3)  Theoretical  relationships  considered  in 
E  M  304  are  verified.  Students  observe  the  behavior  under  load  and  the  failure  of  engi- 
neering materials;  identify  and  evaluate  mechanical  properties  of  materials  important 
to  design  and  manufacturing  processes;  and  are  acquainted  with  various  testing 
methods,  testing  machines,  and  instruments.  Preq:  Must  be  accompanied  or  preced- 
ed by  E  M  304. 

320,  H320  Fluid  Mechanics  3(3,0)  The  behavior  of  fluids  at  rest  or  in  motion,  including 
the  study  of  fiuid  properties.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  a  rational,  analytical  approach 
from  which  are  developed  basic  principles  of  broad  applicability  to  all  fields  of  engi- 
neering. 

322  Fluid  Mechanics  Laboratory  1(0,3)  The  principles  developed  in  E  M  320  are  verified 

and  demonstrated.  Familiarization  with  orderly  techniques  in  organizing  and  report- 
ing results  of  experimental  investigations  and  with  the  use  of  instruments  and  equip- 
ment is  afforded.   Preq:  Must  be  accompanied  or  preceded  by  E  M  320. 

425,  625  Advanced  Strength  of  Materials  3(3,0)  Topics  in  strength  of  materials  not  cov- 
ered in  E  M  304.  Three-dimensional  stress  and  strain  transformations,  theories  of  fail- 
ure, shear  center,  unsymmetrical  bending,  curved  beams,  and  energy  methods.  Other 
topics  such  as  stress  concentrations  and  fatigue  concepts  are  treated  as  time  per- 
mits. Preq:  E  M  304. 

430,  630  Mechanics  of  Composite  Materials  3(3,0)  Fundamental  relationships  for  pre- 
dicting the  mechanical  and  thermal  response  of  multi-layered  materials  and  struc- 
tures are  developed.  Micromcchanical  and  macromechanical  relationships  are  devel- 
oped for  laminated  materials  with  emphasis  on  continuous  filament  composites.  The 
unique  nature  of  composites  and  the  advantages  of  designing  with  composites  are  dis- 
cussed. Preq:  E  M  304. 

450,  650  Mechanical  Vibrations  3(3,0)  Mathematical  analysis  of  physical  problems  in 
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the  vibration  of  mechanical  systems.  Topics  include  linear-free  vibrations,  forced  vi- 
brations, and  damping  in  single  degree  of  freedom  systems,  transient  vibrations,  criti- 
cal speeds  and  whirling  of  rotating  shafts,  dynamic  balancing,  and  multidegree  of 
freedom  systems  with  lumped  parameters.  Preq:  E  M  202,  304,  MTHSC  208. 

470,  670  Experimental  Stress  Analysis  3(2,3)  Experimental  analysis  of  static  and  dy- 
namic stress  fields.  Emphasis  is  on  the  techniques  required  to  obtain  data  and  the  the- 
oretical analysis  required  for  proper  interpretation.  Methods  and  instrumentation  as- 
sociated with  strain  gages  (including  transducer  applications),  Moire  grids,  brittle 
coatings,  photoelasticity,  and  photoelastic  coatings  are  studied.  Preq:  E  M  304  and  con- 
sent of  instructor. 
829  Energy  Methods  and  Variational  Principles  3(3,0) 

831  Theory  of  Elasticity  1 3(3,0) 

832  Theory  of  Elasticity  H  3(3,0) 

834  Principles  of  Structural  Stability  3(3,0) 

845  Intermediate  Dynamics  3(3,0) 

852  (C  E)  Advanced  Finite  Element  Analysis  3(3,0) 

860  Mechanics  of  Plasticity  3(3,0) 

891  Master's  Research.  Credit  to  be  arranged. 

893  Selected  Topics  in  Engineering  Mechanics  l-6(  1-6,0) 

901  Foundations  of  Nonlinear  Shell  Theory  3(3,0) 

991  Doctoral  Research.  Credit  to  be  arranged. 

ENGLISH  (ENGL) 

Professors:  J.  R.  Andreas,  Head;  H.  B.  Bryant,  R.  J.  Calhoun,  F.  L.  Day,  D.  G.  Goswa- 
mi,  J.  L.  Idol,  G.  W.  Koon,  J.  J.  McLaughlin,  R.  W.  Moran,  R.  B.  Rolhn,  F.  W.  Shil- 
stone,  M.  S.  Steadman,  R.  A.  Underwood,  M.  R.  Winchell,  A.  P.  Young;  Associate  Pro- 
fessors: R.  E.  Barfield,  D.  G.  Bzdyl,  S.  K.  Eisiminger,  M.  J.  Jacobi,  C.  E.  Johnston,  C. 
R.  Lovitt,  T.  W.  Russell,  D.  C.  Tillinghast,  M.  O.  Usrey,  C.  M.  Ward,  E.  P.  Willey,  D.  H. 
Winchell,  C.  H.  V/oodeW;  Assistant  Professors:  8.  D.  Boerckel,  M.  J.  Chamey,  B.  Daniell, 
8.  J.  Hilligoss,  L.  W.  Rollin,  E.  K.  Sparks,  J.  P.  Stanton,  E.  V.  Truesdale,  J.  P.  Zanes; 
Instructors:  C.  R.  Abrams,  C.  D.  Albergotti,  C.  V.  Barnes,  C.  A.  Benson,  B.  Brannon, 
L.  M.  Christoph,  J.  A.  Crowe,  B.  K.  Dickel,  L.  H.  Dunlap,  R.  L.  Ellis,  T.  R.  FHnchum. 
C.  L.  Holt,  A.  J.  Malik,  E.  J.  Marshall,  L.  Roy,  M.  L.  Walker,  M.  P.  White.  V.  D.  White; 
Lecturers:  B.  J.  Ramirez,  S.  8.  Titus;  Visiting  Associate  Professors:  F.  Alam,  L.  L. 
Henry;  Visiting  Instructors:  J.  D.  Boyles,  8.  H.  Chamey,  P.  J.  Donahue,  M.  L.  Ennes- 
Marvin,  J.  M.  Kuehnel,  J.  L.  Marvin,  L.  C.  McCall,  J.  B.  Padgett,  D.  T.  Yarrow 

100  English  Fundamentals  3(3,0)  Drill  in  basic  writing  skills:  mechanics,  spelling, 
syntax,  usage,  dialect,  sentence  clusters,  and  paragraphing.  Required  of  all  freshmen 
who  do  not  make  a  satisfactory  score  on  the  SAT  verbal.  Carries  no  credit  for  gradua- 
tion. 

101,  HlOl  Composition  I  3(3,0)  Training  in  correct  and  effective  expression,  in  brief  ex- 
pository essays;  review  of  the  fundamentals  of  grammar  and  punctuation;  instruction 
in  common  expository  methods. 

102,  H102  Composition  II  3(3,0)  Continued  emphasis  on  correct  and  effective  expres- 
sion; training  in  the  organization  and  writing  of  the  research  report.   Preq:  ENGL  101. 

Ill  English  as  a  Second  Language  3(3,2)  Special  course  for  students  learning  English 
as  a  second  language.    Intensive  study  and  drill  in  American  English  pronunciation 
and  listening  comprehension.    Required  of  all  foreign  students  who  do  not  make  a  sat- 
isfactory grade  on  screening  examination  in  oral  English.    To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only. 
Carries  no  credit  for  graduation. 

190  The  Study  of  English  1(1,0)  Orientation  to  the  study  of  English  language  and  litera- 
ture and  to  the  sources  and  methods  of  literary  research.  Required  of  all  English  ma- 
jors and  recommended  for  minors. 

202  The  Msgor  Forms  of  Literature  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  basic  structures  and  elements  of 
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fiction,  poetry,  and  drama,  including  literary  and  critical  theory,  with  readings  in 
American,  British,  and  world  literature.  Proficiency  in  composition  must  be  demon- 
strated. Preq:  ENGL  102. 

203,  H203  Survey  of  English  Literature  I  3(3,0)  Chief  British  authors  and  works  from 
Beowulf  to  the  Romantic  period.  Proficiency  in  composition  must  be  demonstrated. 
Preq:  ENGL  102. 

204,  H204  Survey  of  English  Literature  II  3(3,0)  Chief  British  authors  and  works  from 
the  Romantic  period  to  1945.  Proficiency  in  composition  must  be  demonstrated.  Preq: 
ENGL  102. 

205,  H205  Survey  of  American  Literature  I  3(3,0)  American  literature  to  the  Civil  War, 
with  emphasis  on  major  writers.  Proficiency  in  composition  must  be  demonstrated. 
Preq:  ENGL  102. 

206,  H206  Survey  of  American  Literature  II  3(3,0)  American  literature  from  the  Civil 
War  to  1945,  with  emphasis  on  major  writers.  Proficiency  in  composition  must  be 
demonstrated.  Preq:  ENGL  102. 

207  Survey  of  World  Literature  1 3(3,0)  Translations  of  continental  European  literature 
from  Homer  to  the  Renaissance  (together  with  some  Asian  classics),  with  emphasis  on 
major  authors.   Proficiency  in  composition  must  be  demonstrated.   Preq:  ENGL  102. 

208  Survey  of  World  Literature  II  3(3,0)  Translations  of  continental  European  literature 
from  the  17th  century  to  the  present  (together  with  some  Asian  classics),  with  empha- 
sis on  major  writers.  Proficiency  in  composition  must  be  demonstrated.  Preq:  ENGL 
102. 

209  Contemporary  Literature  3(3,0)  Study  of  selected  writers  since  1945,  primarily  Brit- 
ish and  American.  Proficiency  in  composition  must  be  demonstrated.  Preq:  ENGL 
102. 

H210  Writing  about  Literature  3(3,0)  A  literature  and  composition  course  for  honors 
students.  Readings  in  American,  English,  and  world  literature  and  advanced  train- 
ing in  writing  and  research.   Preq:  Exemption  from  ENGL  101  and  102. 

217  Vocabulary  Building  3(3,0)  Development  of  a  useful  discriminating  vocabulary  for 
writing,  speaking,  and  reading.    Student  notebooks  and  proficiency  quizzes.    Preq: 
ENGL  102. 

231  Introduction  to  Journalism  3(3,0)  Instruction  and  practice  in  writing  for  mass  me- 
dia; editorial  responsibilities.  Preq:  ENGL  102. 

300  Introduction  to  Linguistics  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  general  linguistic  principles.  A 
survey  of  the  biological,  structural,  and  social  aspects  of  language.  Preq:  Sophomore 
literature. 

304  Business  Writing  3(3,0)  An  introduction  to  business  writing:  memoranda,  letters, 
reports,  and  research  methods.    Preq:   Junior  standing. 

312  Advanced  Expository  Writing  3(3,0)  A  workshop  in  practical  writing  focusing  on 
principles  and  style.   Preq:  Sophomore  literature  or  consent  of  instructor. 

314  Technical  Writing  3(3,0)  Intensive  training  in  the  fundamentals  of  technical  writ- 
ing: reports,  letters,  and  memoranda.  Preq:  Junior  standing. 

316  Writing  and  International  Trade  3(3,0)  Students  vrill  complete  projects  demanding 
a  variety  of  communications  skills  that  professionals  in  International  Trade  need;  sen- 
sitivity to  foreign  audiences  and  cultures  in  oral  and  written  communication,  electron- 
ic and  graphic  communication,  collaborative  writing  and  management.  Preq:  Sopho- 
more literature. 

331  Publications  Workshop  1(1,0)  Workshop  designed  for  students  who  serve  on  student 
publication  staffs.  This  course  emphasizes  the  responsibilities  of  staff  members.  May 
be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  3  credits.  Preq:  ENGL  102  and  consent  of  the  instruc- 
tor. 

333  Reporting  for  the  News  Media  3(3,0)  Practical  experience  in  gathering  and  writing 
news  and  feature  copy  for  the  media,  concentration  on  print  journalism;  examination 
of  the  role  of  the  modern  journalist;  laws  governing  the  profession,  journalistic  ethics. 
Preq:  ENGL  231  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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334  Feature  Writing  3(3,0)  Practical  experience  in  writing  feature  articles  for  newspa- 
pers, magazines,  and  free-lance  markets.   Preq:  ENGL  231  or  consent  of  instructor. 

335  Editing  for  Newspapers  3(3,0)  Examination  of  the  editing  process  of  newspapers 
and  magazines.  Practical  experience  in  article  selection,  copy-editing,  headline  writ- 
ing, and  page  design.  Preq:  ENGL  231  or  consent  of  instructor. 

345  The  Structure  of  Fiction  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  creative  writing  and  critical 
study  of  prose  fiction.  Preq:  Sophomore  literature  or  consent  of  instructor. 

346  The  Structure  of  Poetry  3(3,0)  An  introduction  to  the  creative  writing  and  critical 
study  of  poetry.   Preq:  Sophomore  literature  or  consent  of  instructor. 

347  (THEA)  The  Structure  of  Drama  3(3,0)  See  THEA  347. 

350  Mythology  3(3,0)  A  study  of  the  great  myths  of  the  world  with  an  emphasis  on  their 
applications  to  literature.   Preq:  Sophomore  literature  or  consent  of  instructor. 

351  American  Folklore  3(3,0)  Study  of  American  folklore  with  an  emphasis  on  such 
considerations  as  the  folktale,  folk  songs  and  ballads,  folk  heroes,  and  folk  supersti- 
tions and  remedies.   Preq:   Sophomore  literature  or  consent  of  instructor. 

353  Ethnic  American  Literature  3(3,0)  A  critical  examination  of  essays,  poetry,  fiction, 
and  drama  written  by  members  of  a  variety  of  American  racial  and  ethnic  groups, 
such  as  Native  Americans,  Afro-Americans,  Chicano-Mexicans,  Asian  Americans, 
Italian  Americans,  and  American  Jews.  Preq:  Sophomore  literature  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

355  Popular  Culture  3(3,0)  An  examination  of  the  nature,  functions,  history,  and  im- 
pact upon  American  society  of  best  sellers,  popular  magazines,  television,  movies,  and 
other  like  phenomena.   Preq:  Sophomore  literature  or  consent  of  instructor. 

356  Science  Fiction  3(3,0)  Readings  in  science  fiction  from  the  17th  century  to  the 
present,  with  special  emphasis  on  writers  since  Verne  and  Wells.  Preq:  Sophomore 
literature  or  consent  of  instructor. 

357  Film  3(2,3)  Examination  of  the  film  medium  as  an  art  form:  its  history,  how  films 
are  made,  why  certain  types  of  films  (western,  horror  movies,  and  so  forth)  have  be- 
come popular,  and  how  critical  theories  provide  standards  for  judging  film.  Preq: 
Sophomore  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

358  Advanced  Studies  in  Film  3(2,3)  Continued  study  of  film  theory  and  aesthetics,  with 
applications  of  that  knowledge  to  the  making  of  a  film.  Preq:  ENGL  357  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

359  Special  Topics  in  Language,  Literature,  or  Culture  3(3,0)  Studies  in  varied  topics 
not  central  to  other  English  courses,  such  as  Literature  and  Art/Business/Sports;  Lan- 
guage and  Style;  Black  Literature.  Specific  titles  and  course  descriptions  to  be  an- 
nounced from  semester  to  semester.  May  be  repeated  once  with  department  head's 
consent.  Preq:  Sophomore  literature  or  consent  of  instructor. 

H360  Special  Topics  for  Honors  Students  3(3,0)  Varied  topics  of  general  interest  in  liter- 
ature, language,  rhetoric,  or  culture  for  all  honors  students.  Specific  topics  an- 
nounced from  semester  to  semester.  May  be  repeated  for  credit.  Preq:  Sophomore  lit- 
erature. 

380  British  and  American  Women  Writers  3(3,0)  Poetry,  drama,  fiction,  and  prose  by 
established  and  little-known  women  writers  in  Britain  and  America.  Particular  atten- 
tion to  works  treating  themes  and  issues  concerning  women's  lives.  Readings  on  such 
topics  as  women  and  work,  education,  religion,  creativity.  Preq:  Sophomore  literature 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

385  Children's  Literature  3(3,0)  Wide  reading  in  prose  and  verse  suitable  for  children 
in  elementary  grades.  Preq:  Sophomore  literature. 

386  Adolescent  Literature  3(3,0)  Wide  reading  in  prose  and  verse  suitable  for  children 
in  secondary  schools.   Preq:  Sophomore  literature. 

392  Technical  Editing  3(3,0)  Practical  experience  in  editing  and  preparing  technical 
manuscripts  for  publication.  General  introduction  to  the  functions  of  the  technical  edi- 
tor. Preq:  ENGL  304,  314,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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400,  600  The  English  Language  3(3,0)  Studies  in  English  usage  and  the  historical  devel- 
opment of  the  language.   Preq:  Sophomore  literature. 

401,  601  Grammar  Survey  3(3,0)  Survey  of  modern  grammars  with  a  focus  on  explor- 
ing the  impact  structural  grammar  has  had  on  traditional  grammar.  Recommended 
for  English  teachers.   Preq:  Sophomore  literature. 

402,  602  Syntax  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  transformational  grammar  with  a  focus  on  syn- 
tax. Preq:  ENGL  300  or  consent  of  instructor. 

403,  603  The  Classics  in  Translation  3(3,0)  An  examination  of  Homer's  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey, Virgil's  Aeneid,  and  Ovid's  Metamorphoses.  A  few  shorter  works  by  other  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  may  also  be  read.   Preq:  Sophomore  Hterature. 

404,  604  Classical  Drama  3(3,0)  Selected  reading  in  the  dramatic  literature  of  classical 
Greece  and  Rome.   Preq:  Sophomore  literature. 

405,  605  Studies  in  English  Uterature  to  1700  3(3,0)  Selected  reading  in  English  litera- 
ture from  the  beginnings  to  1700,  with  emphasis  on  social  and  intellectual  back- 
grounds. Preq:  Sophomore  literature. 

406,  606  Studies  in  English  Literature  Since  1700  3(3,0)  Selected  readings  in  English  lit- 
erature from  1700  to  the  present,  with  emphasis  on  social  and  intellectual  back- 
grounds. Preq:  Sophomore  literature. 

407,  607  The  Medieval  Period  3(3,0)  Selected  works  of  Old  and  Middle  English  litera- 
ture, exclusive  of  Chaucer.   Preq:  Sophomore  literature. 

408,  608  Chaucer  3(3,0)  Selected  readings  in  Middle  English  from  The  Canterbury 
Tales  and  other  works  by  Chaucer.  Preq:  Sophomore  literature. 

409,  609  The  Earlier  English  Renaissance  3(3,0)  Tudor  and  Elizabethan  poetry,  prose, 
fiction,  translations,  essays,  and  criticism.    Preq:   Sophomore  literature. 

410,  610  Drama  of  English  Renaissance  3(3,0)  Selected  readings  in  non-Shakespearean 
dramatic  literature  of  thelBth  and  17th  centuries.  Preq:  Sophomore  literature. 

411,  611  Shakespeare  3(3,0)  A  study  of  selected  tragedies,  comedies,  and  history  plays  of 
Shakespeare.  Required  of  all  English  majors.   Preq:  Sophomore  literature. 

412,  612  Studies  in  Shakespeare  3(3,0)  Special  topics  in  Shakespeare  as  selected  by  in- 
structors. May  be  repeated  once  with  department  head's  consent.  Preq:  Sophomore 
literature. 

413,  613  Later  English  Renaissance  3(3,0)  Nondramatic  poetry  and  prose  from  Ben  Jon- 
son,  John  Donne,  and  Francis  Bacon  through  Andrew  Marvell  and  John  Bunyan,  ex- 
cluding Shakespeare  and  Milton.  Preq:  Sophomore  literature. 

414,  614  Milton  3(3,0)  The  development  of  Milton's  art  and  thought  from  the  minor 
poems  and  selected  prose  through  Paradise  Lost,  Paradise  Regained,  and  Samson  Ag- 
onistes,  set  against  the  background  of  the  late  Renaissance.  Preq:  Sophomore  litera- 
ture. 

415,  615  The  Restoration  and  Eighteenth  Century  3(3,0)  Readings  in  Dryden,  Swift, 
Pope,  and  Dr.  Johnson.   Preq:  Sophomore  literature. 

416,  616  The  Romantic  Period  3(3,0)  Readings  from  the  poetry  and  critical  prose  of 
Blake,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  and  other  representative  figures. 
Preq:  Sophomore  literature. 

417,  617  The  Victorian  Period  3(3,0)  Reading  from  the  poetry  and  nonfiction  prose  of  se- 
lected Victorian  authors,  including  works  of  Carlyle,  Tennyson,  Browning,  Arnold, 
and  other  representative  figures.   Preq:  Sophomore  literature. 

418,  618  The  English  Novel  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  English  novel  from  its  18th  century  begin- 
nings through  the  Victorian  Period.   Preq:   Sophomore  literature. 

422,  622  American  Literature  I  3(3,0)  Major  American  authors  and  movements  from 
the  Colonial  period  to  the  Civil  War.  Preq:  Sophomore  literature. 

423,  623  American  Literature  II  3(3,0)  Major  American  authors  and  movements  from 
the  Civil  War  to  the  early  20th  century.   Preq:  Sophomore  literature. 

424,  624  American  Literature  III  3(3,0)  Major  American  authors  and  movements  of 
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the  20th  century.  Preq:  Sophomore  Hterature. 

425,  625  The  American  Novel  3(3,0)  A  survey  of  the  most  significant  forms  and  themes 
of  the  American  novel  from  its  beginnings  to  1900.  Preq:   Sophomore  Hterature. 

426,  626  Southern  Literature  3(3,0)  The  intellectual  and  literary  achievement  of  the 
South  froml607  to  the  present,  with  emphasis  upon  the  writers  of  the  19th  century. 
Preq:  Sophomore  literature. 

430,  630  Modern  Drama  3(3,0)  Principles  and  progress  of  drama  from  Ibsen  to  the 
present;  analysis  of  representative  plays;  critical  reports;  discussion  of  trends  in  con- 
temporary drama.   Preq:  Sophomore  literature. 

431,  631  Modem  Poetry  3(3,0)  The  modem  tradition  in  English  and  American  poetry 
from  Yeats  to  the  present;  relevant  critical  essays.   Preq:  Sophomore  literature. 

432,  632  Modem  Fiction  3(3,0)  American  and  British  novels  and  short  stories  of  the  20th 
century.  Preq:  Sophomore  literature. 

435,  635  Literary  Criticism  3(3,0)  Major  critical  approaches  to  literature.  Preq:  Sopho- 
more literature. 

436,  636  Feminist  Literary  Criticism  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  germinal  works  of  femi- 
nist literary  theory  and  criticism.  Outlines  the  development  of  modern  literary  criti- 
cism by  studying  feminist  versions  of  the  major  critical  methodologies.  Preq:  Sopho- 
more literature  or  consent  of  instructor. 

437,  637  Directed  Studies  1-3(1-3,0)  Class  and  tutorial  work  for  students  with  special  in- 
terests or  projects  in  American,  British,  or  European  literature  outside  the  scope  of  ex- 
isting courses.  Application(s)  must  be  approved  during  the  preregistration  period  of 
the  semester  preceding  the  one  in  which  directed  studies  will  occur.  May  be  repeated 
by  arrangement  with  the  department.  Preq:  Junior  standing  and  approved  preregis- 
tration. 

H438  Senior  Division  Honors  Research  3(3,0)  Research  for  the  preparation  of  an  honors 
project.  Preq:  Senior  standing,  and  approval  of  the  Department  of  English  and  the 
University  Honors  Program  Committee. 

H439  Senior  Division  Honors  Project  3(3,0)  Preparation  of  an  honors  project.  Preq: 
ENGL  H438  and  Senior  standing. 

445,  645  Fiction  Workshop  3(3,0)  A  workshop  in  the  creative  writing  of  prose  fiction. 
May  be  repeated  one  time  for  credit.  Preq:  EN(jL  345  or  consent  of  instructor. 

446,  646  Poetry  Workshop  3(3,0)  A  workshop  in  the  creative  writing  of  poetry.  May  be 
repeated  one  time  for  credit.  Preq:  ENGL  346  or  consent  of  instructor. 

447, 647  (THEA)  Playwriting  Workshop  3(0,3)  See  THEA  447. 

455,  655  American  Humor  3(3,0)  Native  American  humor  of  the  19th  and  20th  centu- 
ries. Preq:   Sophomore  literature. 

459  Advanced  Special  Topics  in  Language,  Literature,  or  Cultxire  3(3,0)  Advanced  stud- 
ies in  topics  not  central  to  other  English  courses,  such  as  certain  authors,  works,  gen- 
res, themes,  or  areas  of  knowledge  and  culture.  Specific  topics  will  be  announced 
when  offered.  May  be  repeated  once  for  credit  with  department  head's  consent.  Preq: 
Sophomore  literature. 

485,  685  Composition  for  Teachers  3(3,0)  Practical  training  in  teaching  composition: 
finding  workable  topics,  organizing  and  developing  observations  and  ideas,  evaluating 
themes,  and  creative  writing.   Preq:  Sophomore  literature. 

490,  690  Advanced  Technical  and  Business  Writing  3(3,0)  Advanced  work  in  writing 
proposals,  manuals,  reports,  and  publishable  articles.  Students  will  produce  work  in- 
dividually and  in  groups.  Preq:  ENGL  304  or  314  or  consent  of  instructor. 

491. 691  (SPCH)  Classical  Rhetoric  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  major  texts  in  classical  rhetoric. 
This  course  examines  the  nature  and  functions  of  rhetoric  in  Greek  and  Roman  socie- 
ties. It  traces  the  development  of  rhetoric  from  Protagoras  through  Isocrates,  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Cicero,  and  Quintillian,  and  considers  questions  essential  to  understanding 
persuasive  theory  and  practices.   Preq:  Sophomore  literature  or  consent  of  instructor. 

492. 692  (SPCH)  Modem  Rhetoric  3(3,0)  Examines  the  "new  rhetorics"  of  the  20th  centu- 
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ry,  which  are  grounded  in  classical  rhetoric  but  which  indude  findings  from  faiolocy. 
psycholog\',  linguistics,  and  anthropology,  among  other  disciplines.  It  considers  the 
theories  and  applications  of  communication.  Prfq:  Sophomore  literature  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

700  Children's  Literatiire  for  Teachers  SiSfiH 

701  Literature  for  Teachers  3(3^) 

702  Writing  Projects  3(3,0) 

800  Introduction  to  Research  KljO) 

801  Topics  in  Composition  3(3,0) 

802  Topics  in  Literar>  Genres  3(3,0) 
808  Topics  in  Rhetorical  Theor>-  3(31,11^ 
806  Topics  in  Medie\-al  Literature  3(SjO) 

808  Topics  in  Renaissance  and  Restoration  Literature  3(3j0) 
811  Topics  in  Neoclassical  and  Romantic  Literatiune  3(3,0) 
814  Topics  in  Victorian  and  Modem  British  Literature  ^Cifili 
820  Topics  in  American  Literatiue  to  1865  3(3,0) 
823  Topics  in  American  Literature  Since  1865  3(3,0) 

831  Special  Topics  3(3,0) 

832  Topics  in  Scientific,  Technical  and  Business  Writing  ZiSJH) 
835  Topics  in  Literar\-  Criticism  3(3,0) 

837  Topics  in  Linguistics  3(3,0) 
840  Directed  Studies  3(3.0) 

850  Research  and  Studies  in  Scientific  Business,  and  Technical  Writing  SQjOl 

851  Seminar  in  Professional  Writing  3(3,0) 

853  \lsual  Communications  3(  3,0) 

854  Teaching  Professional  Writing  3(3,0) 

855  Linguistics  for  Professional  Communication  3(3^) 
885  Composition  Theor>-  3(3,0) 

891  Master's  Research.  Credit  to  be  arranged. 

ENTOMOLOGY  (ENT) 

Professors:  D  R.  Alverson,  T.  M.  Brown,  G.  R  Caroer,  8.  B.  Hays.  Head;  J.  C. 
Morse.  R.  Noblet,  T.  E.  Skelton:  Associate  Professors:  P.  H.  Adler.  J.  D.  Culin.  P.  A. 
Zungoli;  Assistant  Professor:    H.  W.  Fescemyer 

200  Insects  2(2,0)  Introduction  to  insects,  their  various  relationships  with  man.  other 
animals  and  plants.  The  general  nature  of  this  course  makes  it  beneficial  to  all  sto- 
dents  regardless  of  specialty.  Closed  to  students  who  have  had  ENT  301  or  equrrsieuL 

201  Current  Topics  in  Entomology  1(  1,0)  Ehscussion  coarse  ooverin^  topics  deling  with 

insects  and  related  arthropods.  Subjects  will  be  chosen  to  reflect  iasms  of  current  in- 
terest as  well  as  those  having  significance  in  human  history. 

301  General  Entomology  3(2,3)  A  general  introduction  to  entomolocr  mititk  T»^f^  on 
anatomy,  metamorphosis,  and  description  of  the  most  «■"—■»«»*  inwift  species.  Meth- 
ods of  control  are  introduced  and  current  control  practices  are  explained  fcr  some  of 

the  more  important  species. 

308  Apiculture  3(2,3)  A  detailed  study  of  the  honey  bee  and  its  econonic  impottanae  in 

pollination  and  honey  production.   Attention  will  be  given  to  bee  behavior,  colony  nnn- 
agement.  equipment,  honey-plant  identification,  and  honey 
ing  Preq:  BIOL  104,  106,  and  consent  of  instructor. 

355  Veterinary  Entomology  3(2^)  Studv  of  the  biology. 
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agement  of  arthropod  pests  of  veterinary  importance  and  their  role  in  transmission  of 
diseases  in  animals,  principally  domestic  livestock  and  poultry.  Students  will  learn 
both  the  theoretical  and  practical  aspects  of  integrated  management  of  arthropod  pests 
of  livestock  and  poultry.   Preq:  Junior  standing. 

401,  H401,  601  Insect  Pests  of  Ornamental  Plants  and  Shade  Trees  3(2,3)  Recognition, 
biology,  damage  and  control  of  insect  pests  of  woody  and  other  ornamental  plants  and 
shade  trees.  Preq:  ENT301. 

402,  H402,  602  Fruit,  Nut,  and  Vegetable  Insects  3(2,2)  Common  insect  pests  of  the  fol- 
lowing are  studied:  peaches,  apples,  grapes,  pecans,  sweet  corn,  cole  crops,  cucurbits, 
potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  peas,  and  beans.  Primary  emphasis  is  placed  on  life  histo- 
ries, identification  of  destructive  forms,  recognition  of  damage,  and  current  control 
measures.  Preq:  ENT301. 

403,  H403,  603  Field  Crop  Entomology  3(2,3)  Recognition,  life  histories,  damage  and 
control  of  economically  important  insect  pests  of  major  field  crops,  with  an  introduc- 
tion to  principles  and  practices  of  crop  protection,  including  pesticide  application,  eco- 
nomic basis  for  making  treatment  decisions,  and  development  of  scouting  programs. 
Preq:  ENT301. 

404,  H404,  604  Urban  Entomology  3(2,3)  Study  of  pests  common  to  the  urban  environ- 
ment with  emphasis  on  biology,  damage,  control,  and  identification  of  household, 
structural,  stored  products,  and  food  pests.  Students  will  learn  both  theoretical  and 
practical  aspects  of  urban  pest  management  and  the  pest-control  industry.  Preq:  ENT 
301. 

405,  H405,  605  Insect  Morphology  4(3,3)  A  study  of  insect  structure  in  relation  to  func- 
tion and  of  the  variation  of  form  in  insects.  Preq:  ENT  301. 

410,  610  Insect  Taxonomy  3(1,6)  The  identification  of  the  principal  families  of  the  major 
orders  of  adult  insects.  Laboratory  work  consists  of  intensive  practice  of  such  identifi- 
cation; lecture  material  deals  with  theoretical  discussion  of  taxonomic  features  ob- 
served in  the  laboratory.  Preq:  ENT  405  or  consent  of  instructor. 

412,  612  Field  and  Museum  Entomology  3(0,9)  Practical  aspects  of  gathering,  sorting, 
and  curating  insects.  Students  participate  in  intensive  overnight  insect-collecting  ex- 
peditions to  various  parts  of  the  Southeastern  United  States,  becoming  acquainted  with 
insect  habitats  and  collecting  methods.  The  remainder  of  the  summer  session  will  be 
devoted  to  training  in  specimen  preparation  and  preservation.  Preq:  Consent  of  in- 
structor. 

420, 620  Toxicology  of  Insecticides  3(2,3)  Concepts  of  insecticide  toxicology;  principles  of 
insecticide  action;  toxicological  and  pharmacological  effects  in  insects  and  higher  ani- 
mals, safety,  current  regulations  governing  the  use  of  insecticides.   Preq:  ENT  301. 

430,  630  Toxicology  3(3,0)  Basic  principles  of  toxicology  including  quantitation  of  toxici- 
ty, toxicokinetics,  biochemical  action  of  poisons,  and  environmental  toxicology  are 
studied.  Acute  and  chronic  effects  of  various  classes  of  poisons  (e.g.,  pesticides,  drugs, 
metals,  and  industrial  pollutants)  are  discussed  in  relation  to  typical  routes  of  expo- 
sure and  regulatory  testing  methods.  Preq:  Organic  Chemistry,  one  year  of  general 
biology,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

440,  640  Insect  Behavior  3(2,3)  Fundamentals  of  insect  behavior  in  an  evolutionary  and 
ecological  perspective.  Laboratories  emphasize  generation  and  testing  of  hypotheses 
and  observation,  description,  and  quantification  of  insect  behavior.  Preq:  ENT  301  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

455,  H455,  655  Medical  and  Veterinary  Entomology  3(2,3)  Insects  and  their  arthropod 
relatives  which  are  of  economic  importance  in  their  effect  on  man  and  animals.  Preq: 
ENT  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

461  Directed  Research  in  Entomology  1-3(0,3-9)  Development  of  a  senior  thesis  based  on 
a  research  problem  in  a  selected  entomological  area.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  inte- 
grating the  knowledge  gained  in  the  student's  program  with  the  results  of  the  re- 
search project.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  3  credits.  Preq:  Senior  standing 
and  consent  of  instructor. 

462  Seminar  1(1,0)  Literary  search  and  oral  presentation  of  current  entomological  top- 
ics. 
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468,  668  Research  Techniques  2(2,0)  Conceptual  and  practical  development  of  research 
projects  including  formulation  of  hypotheses,  literature  review,  design  of  experiments, 
and  presentation  of  results  in  written  and  oral  formats.  Library  and  computer  usage 
are  strongly  emphasized. 

469,  H469,  669  (W  F  B)  Aquatic  Insects  3(1,6)  Identification,  life  history,  habitats,  and 
interrelationships  of  aquatic  insects;  techniques  of  qualitative  field  collecting;  impor- 
tant literature  and  research  workers.  Preq:  ENT  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

470,  H470,  670  Insect  Physiology  3(2,3)  Introduction  to  the  physiological  systems  of  in- 
sects, including  structure  as  related  to  function.  Emphasis  will  be  on  digestion,  nutri- 
tion, reproduction,  respiration,  excretion,  and  nervous  and  hormonal  systems  as  they 
affect  growth  and  development  in  insects.   Preq:  ENT  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

480,  H480,  680  Insect  Pathology  3(2,3)  Study  of  insect  diseases  including  those  caused  by 
viruses,  rickettsiae,  bacteria,  fungi,  protozoa,  and  nematodes  will  be  covered  in  this 
course.  The  effects  of  diseases  on  insect  populations  and  the  use  of  pathogens  in  insect 
control  will  also  be  considered  in  detail.   Preq:  ENT  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

490  Practicum  1-4  Supervised  entomological  learning  opportunity  providing  highly  in- 
dividualized experiences  to  complement  other  programs  and  courses.  Must  be  prear- 
ranged at  least  two  months  in  advance.  Must  file  written  report  midway  during  en- 
rollment period  and  at  its  conclusion.  Must  appear  for  oral  evaluation  at  the  end  of  the 
period.   Preq:  Junior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 

700  Entoraok)gy  for  Teachers  3(2,2) 

808  Taxonomy  of  Immature  Insects  3(1,6) 

809  Seminar  in  Entomology  1(1,0) 

810  Special  Topics  in  Entomology  1-4(1-4,0) 

812  Entomological  History  and  Literature  1(1,0) 

840  Insect  Ecology  3(2^) 

853  Applied  Systematics  3(2,3) 

856  Medical  Entomology  3(2,3) 

860  Insect  Pest  Management  3(3,0) 

861  Insect  Toxicology  3(2,3) 

863  Special  Problems  in  Entomology  1-3(0,3-9) 
870  Advanced  Insect  Physiology  3(2,3) 
891  Master's  Research-  Credit  to  be  arranged. 
991  Doctoral  Research.  Credit  to  be  arranged. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCE  (EN  SO 

Professors:  A.  W.  Elzerman,  Director;  R.  E.  Franklin,  C.  W.  Helms,  T.  B.  Yandle,  Jr.; 
Associate  Professors:  S.  E.  Barger,  W.  F.  Steirer,  Jr.;  Assistant  Professor:  A.  E. 
Miller 

200  Introduction  to  Environmental  Science  3(3,0)  Basic  principles  of  environmental 
science  including  ecology,  energy,  resources,  waste  management;  and  air,  water,  and 
soil  pollution.  Consideration  of  issues,  specific  cases,  investigative  approaches  and  re- 
medial actions.  Preq:  Sophomore  standing  and  either  two  semesters  of  freshman 
chemistry  or  biology. 

400  Studies  in  Environmental  Science  3(3,0)  Study  of  historical  perspectives,  attitudes, 
and  government  policy  within  the  framework  of  environmental  case  studies  to  illus- 
trate the  interaction  between  human  and  natural  factors  as  they  mutually  affect  the 
environment  and  man  s  ability  to  deal  with  that  environment.  Preq:  EN  SC  200  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

431,  631  Public  Health  Administration  3(3,0)  A  course  designed  to  prepare  one  for  a  ca- 
reer in  the  environmental  sciences,  with  positions  in  public  health  and  pollution  con- 
trol. Topics  included  are  public  health  organizations  and  regulations,  public  relations, 
psychologj'  of  public  health  administration,  and  the  use  of  the  communications  media 
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in  educating  the  public  on  health  problems. 

432  Inspection  Methods  in  Water  and  Solid  Waste  3(2,3)  Methods  of  disposal  of  liquid 
and  solid  wastes  will  be  emphasized  in  regard  to  environmental  quality  control.  Treat- 
ment plant  methods  will  be  discussed.  Inspection  techniques  for  adequate  treatment  is 
a  basic  approach. 

471,  671  Man  and  His  Environment  2(2,0)  The  interaction  of  man  with  his  environment 
will  be  surveyed.  Factors  such  as  urbanization,  population  growth,  pathogens,  disease 
vectors,  ionizing  radiation,  sewage  disposal,  and  noise  control  will  be  considered.  The 
effects  of  environmental  contacts  with  air,  water,  food,  and  solid  and  liquid  wastes  will 
be  emphasized.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

472,  672  Environmental  Planning  and  Control  2(2,0)  Application  of  planning  and  con- 
trol to  effective  environmental  quality  improvement.  Water  supply  and  treatment, 
wastewater  treatment  and  disposal,  solid  waste  disposal,  air  pollution  abatement,  and 
land  use  and  zoning  will  be  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  control.  Not  intended  for 
graduate  students  in  engineering.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  SYSTEMS  ENGINEERING  (E  S  E) 

Professors:  A.  R.  Abernathy,  A.  W.  Elzerman,  R.  A.  Fjeld,  C.  P.  Grady,  Jr.,  J.  C.  Jen- 
nett,  T.  M.  Keinath,  Head;  T.  J.  Overcamp,  R.  K.  White;  Assistant  Professor:  K.  J. 
Farley;  Adjunct  Professors:  E.  L.  Bamhart,  B.  C.  Dysart  III,  A.  W.  Garrison,  J.  M. 
Henson,  C.  M.  King,  B.  B.  Looney,  D.  S.  Parker;  Adjunct  Associate  Professor:  G.  L. 
Mills 

401,  601  Environmental  Engineering  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  field  of  environmental 
engineering.  Topics  include  environmental  phenomena,  impact  of  pollutants  in  the 
aquatic  environment,  solid-waste  management,  air  pollution  control,  radiological 
health,  and  simple  water  and  wastewater  treatment  systems.  Preq:  Junior  standing 
in  engineering  or  consent  of  instructor.   Coreq:  EM  320  or  consent  of  instructor. 

402,  602  Water  and  Waste  Treatment  Systems  3(3,0)  A  study  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples, rational  design  considerations,  and  operational  procedures  of  the  unit  operations 
and  processes  employed  in  water  and  waste  treatment.  Both  physiochemical  and  bio- 
logical treatment  techniques  will  be  discussed.  An  introduction  to  the  integration  of 
unit  operations  and  processes  into  water  and  waste  treatment  systems.  Preq:  E  M  320 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

408,  608   (AG  E,  AGRON)  Land  Treatment  of  Wastewater  and  Sludges  3(3,0)  See 

AGRON  408. 

410,  610  Environmental  Radiation  Protection  I  3(3,0)  Fundamental  principles  of  radio- 
logical health  and  radiation  safety.  Topics  include  radiation  fundamentals,  basic  con- 
cepts of  environmental  radiation  protection,  internal  and  external  dosimetry,  environ- 
mental dose  calculations  and  radiation  protection  standards.  Preq:  Consent  of 
instructor. 

411,  611  Ionizing  Radiation  Detection  and  Measurement  2(1,3)  Laboratory  exercises  in 
ionizing  radiation   measurements.      Topics   include   nuclear  electronics;   counting 
statistics;  radiation  interactions;  basic  gas,  scintillation,  and  semiconductor  detectors; 
gamma  spectrometry;  health  physics  survey  instrumentation;  and  thermolumines- 
cent dosimetry.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

430,  630  Air  Pollution  Engineering  3(3,0)  Introductory  course  in  air  pollution  and  its 
control.  Topics  include  air  pollutants  and  effects,  sources,  dispersion  models,  engi- 
neering controls,  and  air-quality  legislation.  Preq:  Senior  standing  in  engineering  or 
physical  sciences. 

451,  H451,  651  (AG  E,  FOR)  Newman  Seminar  in  Engineering  1(0,2)  See  AG  E  451. 

470,  670  Water  Resources  Engineering  3(3,0)  Covers  range  of  water  resources  develop- 
ment with  emphasis  on  engineering  aspects  of  traditionally  important  purposes  of 
flood  control,  navigation,  hydroelectric  power,  and  reclamation.  Stresses  comprehen- 
sive, multiple  purpose,  and  systems  aspects  of  modern  water  resources  development 
and  management.  Includes  introduction  to  use  of  mathematical  modeling  and  digital 
simulation  in  water  resources  planning  and  project  design. 
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482,  682  (C  E)  Groundwater  and  Contaminant  Transport  3(3,0)  Basic  principles  of 
groundwater  hydrology  and  transport  of  contaminants  in  groundwater  systems; 
groundwater  system  characteristics;  steady  and  transient  flow;  well  hydraulics,  de- 
sign, and  testing;  contaminant  sources,  movement  and  transformations.  Preq:  E  M 
320.  Coreq:  ESE401. 

484,  684  (AG  E)  Municipal  Solid  Waste  Management  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  prob 
lems,  regulations,  collection,  handling,  recycling  and  disposal  of  municipal  solid 
wastes  in  the  urban  and  rural  sectors.  Emphasis  will  be  on  an  integrated  waste- 
management  system  with  resource  recovery,  composting,  incineration,  landfill  dis- 
posals and  their  costs.  Preq:  Senior  standing  in  engineering  or  science  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

485,  685  Hazardous  Waste  Management  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  problems,  regula- 
tions, treatment,  and  ultimate  disposal  of  hazardous  and  toxic  materials.  Spill  clean- 
up, groundwater  transport,  land  disposal,  incineration  and  treatment  technologies  are 
discussed.    Preq:   Senior  standing  in  engineering  or  sciences. 

491  Selected  Topics  in  Environmental  Engineering  1-3  A  study  of  the  dynamic  role  of 
environmental  engineering  in  maintaining  environmental  quality.  A  comprehensive 
study  of  any  phase  of  environmental  engineering.  Preq:  Consent  of  department 
head. 

701  Special  Problems  1-6(1-6,0) 

802  Environmental  Engineering  Principles  3(3,0) 

803  Physicochemical  Operations  in  Water  and  Wastewater  Treatment  Systems  4(4,0) 

804  Biochemical  Operations  in  Wastewater  Treatment  Systems  3(3,0) 

805  Laboratory  in  Water  and  Wastewater  Treatment  Operations  2(0,6) 

806  Integrated  Design  of  Water  and  Wastewater  Treatment  Systems  4(4,0) 
809  Industrial  Wastewater  Treatment  3(3,0) 

812  Environmental  Nuclear  Engineering  3(3,0) 

813  Environmental  Radiation  Protection  Laboratory  II  1(0,3) 

831  Air  Quality  Monitoring  3(2,3) 

832  Air  Pollution  Meteorology  3(3,0) 

833  Air  PoUution  Control  Systems  3(3,0) 

843  Environmental  Engineering  Chemistry  3(3,0) 

844  Environmental  Engineering  Chemistry  Laboratory  2(1,3) 

847  Advanced  Topics  in  EInvironmental  Engineering  Chemistry  3(3,0) 

849  Environmental  EIngineering  Chemistry  Laboratory  2(0,6) 

850  Stream  and  Estuarine  Analysis  3(3,0) 

851  Biological  Principles  of  EInvironmental  Engineering  3(3,0) 

852  Ecological  Models  3(2^) 

856  Pollution  of  the  Aquatic  Environment  3(3,0) 

857  Pollution  of  the  Aquatic  Environment  Laboratory  1(0,3) 

861  Environmental  Systems  Engineering  Seminar  0-1(1,0) 

862  Environmental  Quality  Case  Study  1(0^) 

875  Water  Resources  Planning  3(3,0) 

876  Water  Resources  Systems  3(3,0) 

880  Environmental  Risk  Assessment  3(3,0) 

881  Special  Problems  1-4 

883  Selected  Topics  in  Environmental  Engineering  1-4 

884  Selected  Topics  in  Environmental  Engineering  1-4 
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891  Master's  Research.  Credit  to  be  arranged. 
991  Doctoral  Research.  Credit  to  be  arranged. 

ENVraONMENTAL  TOXICOLOGY  (ENTOX) 

400,  H400,  600  Wildlife  Toxicology  3(3,0)  Assessment  of  impacts  of  toxic  substances  on 
reproduction,  health,  and  well-being  of  wildlife  species;  acute  and  chronic  effects  of  ag- 
ricultural chemicals,  pesticides,  hazardous  waste,  industrial  waste,  and  oil  releases 
will  be  discussed.  Preq:  BIOCH  210  or  Organic  Chemistry,  one  year  of  general  biology, 
W  F  B  350  or  consent  of  instructor. 

EXPERIMENTAL  STATISTICS  (EX  ST) 

Professors:  P.  M.  Burrows,  W.  P.  Byrd,  Head;  L.  W.  Grimes,  H.  S.  Hill,  Jr.;  Associate 
Professor:  W.  C.  Bridges,  Jr.;  Assistant  Professor:  J.  E.  Toler 

301  Introductory  Statistics  3(2, 2)F.  S  Basic  concepts  and  methods  of  statistical 
inference;  organization  and  presentation  of  data,  elementary  probability,  measures  of 
central  tendency  and  variation,  tests  of  significance,  sampling,  simple  linear 
regression  and  correlation.  The  role  of  statistics  in  interpreting  research,  and  the 
general  application  of  the  methods  are  stressed. 

411, 611  Statistical  Methods  for  Process  Development  and  Control  3(3,0)S  Experimental 
design  techniques  for  use  in  process  development,  application  of  screening 
experiments  and  response  surface  experiments,  techniques  for  process  control  with 
implications  for  product  quality  control.  Includes  discussions  of  the  use  of  statistical 
computer  analyses  and  interpretations  including  computer  generated  graphics.  Preq: 
MTHSC  206  or  consent  of  instructor. 

462,  662  Statistics  Applied  to  Economics  3(3,0)F  Continuation  of  EX  ST  301  with 
emphasis  on  statistical  methods  used  in  the  collection,  analysis,  presentation  and 
interpretation  of  economic  data.  Special  attention  is  given  to  time  series  analysis,  the 
construction  of  index  numbers  and  the  designing  of  samples  for  surveys  in  the  social 
science  fields.  Preq:  EX  ST  301. 

801  Statistical  Methods  4(3^) 

803  Regression  and  Least  Squares  Analysis  3(3,0) 

804  Sampling  3(3,0) 

805  Design  and  Analysis  of  Exjjeriments  3(3,0) 

811  Special  Problems  in  Experimental  Statistics  1-3(0,2-6) 

812  Special  Topics  in  Experimental  Statistics  1-3(1-3,0) 

FINANCE  (FIN) 

Professors:  R.  H.  Mabry,  Head;  M.  W.  Marr,  Jr.;  Associate  Professors:  S.  W.  Barn- 
hart,  E.  F.  Ferreira,  J.  M.  Harris,  Jr.,  R.  H.  Klein,  R.  B.  McElreath,  Jr.,  J.  H.  Mulhe- 
rin  III;  Assistant  Professors:  J.  C.  Alexander,  Jr.,  M.  F.  Spivey,  T.  M.  Springer,  U.  V. 
Sridharan,  N.  G.  Waller;  Visiting  Assistant  Professor:  R.  E.  Gregory;  Visiting  In- 
structor:  J.  R.  Rouse 

101  (ACCT)  Accounting  and  Finance  Orientation  1(1,0)  See  ACCT  101. 

210  Introduction  to  Investments  3(3,0)  Examination  of  the  basics  of  various  investment 
alternatives.  Course  is  aimed  toward  the  nonbusiness  major.  Credit  may  not  be  re- 
ceived for  both  FIN  210  and  305. 

304  (ECON)  Risk  and  Insurance  3(3,0)  Studies  the  nature  of  risk  and  the  role  of  insur- 
ance in  risk  management  from  individual  and  business  viewpoints.  Topics  include 
probability,  theory  of  the  firm  under  uncertainty,  insurance  carriers  and  contracts, 
underwriting,  and  regulation.  Preq:  ECON  200,  211,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

305  (ECON)  Investment  Analysis  3(3,0)  A  study  of  techniques  useful  in  analyzing  alter- 
native investment  opportunities  with  emphasis  on  corporate  securities.  Investment 
planning  and  portfolio  management  are  considered.  Preq:  FIN  306  or  311  or  consent 
of  instructor. 
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306  Corporation  Finance  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  financial  management  of  nonfinancial 
firms.  Includes  such  topics  as  analysis  of  financial  statements,  financial  forecasting, 
capital  budgeting,  working  capital  management,  and  long-term  financing  decisions. 
Credit  may  not  be  received  for  both  FIN  306  and  311.  Preq:  ACCT  200  or  202  or  203,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

307  Principles  of  Real  Estate  3(3,0)  A  course  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  theories, 
practices,  and  principles  which  govern  real  estate  markets.  Major  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  three  areas:  (1)  specifics  of  real  estate  brokerage,  property  rights  and  owner- 
ship; (2)  making  real  estate  investment  decisions;  and  (3)  financing  real  estate  invest- 
ments. Coreq:  FIN  306  or  311  or  consent  of  instructor. 

308  Financial  Institutions  and  Markets  3(3,0)  A  study  of  financial  institutions  and 
markets  with  emphasis  upon  the  role  of  financing  American  industry.  Preq:  ECON 
302,  FIN  306  or  311. 

311,  H311  Financial  Management  I  3(3,0)  First  of  a  two-course  sequence  designed  to 
provide  indepth  exposure  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  corporate  financial  management 
and  to  demonstrate  how  financial  management  techniques  are  applied  in  decision- 
making.   Credit  cannot  be  received  for  both  FIN  306  and  311.    Preq:   ACCT  202  and 
MTHSC203or301. 

312,  H312  Financial  Management  II  3(3,0)  Continuation  of  the  two-course  sequence 
that  begins  with  FIN  311.  Preq:  Fin  311  or  306  with  approval  of  a  Finance  Department 
adviser. 

402,  H402  Asset  Management  3(3,0)  A  study  of  the  decision  process  and  analytical  tech- 
niques used  in  evaluating  corporate  investment  decisions,  including  both  long-term 
capital  investments  and  working  capital  management.  Computer-based  financial  de- 
cision making  will  be  used.   Preq:  FIN  312  or  consent  of  instructor. 

404,  H404  Management  of  the  Corporate  Capital  Structxire  3(3,0)  Financial  policy,  theo- 
ry, and  cases  dealing  with  the  use  of  debt  financing,  dividend  policy,  convertible  securi- 
ties, mergers  and  acquisitions,  leasing,  and  special  topics.  Preq:  FIN  312  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

405,  605  Portfolio  Management  and  Theory  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  portfolio  manage- 
ment. Includes  the  underlying  theory,  managing  the  equity  and  the  fixed-income  port- 
folios, portfolio  evaluation,  options-pricing  theory,  future  markets  and  instruments. 
Preq:  FIN  305  and  either  306  or  311;  or  consent  of  instructor. 

406,  606  Stock  Options  and  Futures  Markets  3(3,0)  Consideration  of  the  option  pricing 
theory  and  strategy  techniques  most  commonly  used  in  the  market  for  options.  An 
overview  of  the  futures  markets  is  also  considered.  Special  emphasis  given  to  interest- 
rate  futures,  stock-index  futures,  and  foreign-exchange  futures.  Preq:  FIN  (ECON) 
305  or  consent  of  instructor. 

408  Management  of  Financial  Institutions  3(3,0)  Detailed  study  of  the  operational,  mar- 
keting, and  regulatory  aspects  of  the  management  of  depository  financial  institutions. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  decision  making  through  the  extensive  use  of  cases.  Preq: 
FIN  308. 

410,  H410,  610  Research  in  Finance  1-3  Directed  research  course  for  students  interested 
in  a  career  in  finance.    Research  topic  selected  by  student  and  approved  by  instructor. 
A    formal    research  paper  is  required.  Preq:  FIN  306  or  312  and  consent  of  instructor. 

411  International  Financial  Management  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  factors  that  affect  the  com- 
pany's financial  management  decision  framework  in  an  international  environment. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  theory  and  practice  of  managerial  finance  in  multinational 
firms.  Preq:  FIN  306  or  311. 

415,  615  Real  Estate  Investment  3(3,0)  Course  focuses  upon  the  structure  and  analysis 
of  real  estate  investment  emphasizing  financial  theory  and  analysis  technique.  Case 
study  and  project-oriented  homework  assignments  facilitate  the  understanding  of  real 
estate  investments.  Preq:  FIN  307  and  306  or  311. 

417,  617  Real  Estate  Finance  3(3,0)  Advanced  course  applies  financial  analysis  and  the- 
ory to  real  estate.  Mortgage  credit  analysis  and  current  financing  techniques  for  resi- 
dential and  commercial  properties  are  emphasized.    Topics  include  financial  institu- 
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tions,  syndications  and  construction  financing.  Preq:  FIN  307  and  306  or  311. 

807  (M  B  A)  Financial  Management  3(3,0) 

812  (MBA)  Financial  Markets  and  Institutions  3(3,0) 

831  (MBA)  Computer  Applications  in  Financial  Management  3(3,0) 

832  (M  B  A)  International  Financial  Management  3(3,0) 

834  (M  B  A)  Advanced  Financial  Management  3(3,0) 

835  (M  B  A)  Investment  Management  3(3,0) 

836  Real  Estate  Finance  and  Investments  3(3,0) 

FOOD  SCIENCE  (FD  SC) 

Professors:  J.  C.  Acton,  R.  D.  Galyean,  Head;  C.  V.  Morr.  R.  L.  Thomas.  W.  P.  Wil- 
liams, Jr.;  Associate  Professors:  S.  F.  Barefoot,  M.  E.  Kunkel,  J.  G.  Surak;  Assistant 
Professor:  F.  H.  Barron;  Visiting  Assistant  Professor:  E.  C.  Turner;  Adjunct  Profes- 
sor: C.  R.  Barmore 

101  Epochs  in  Man's  Struggle  for  Food  1(1,0)  A  study  of  significant  developments  in 
food  preservation  methods  and  the  impact  each  has  had  on  man's  struggle  for  food. 

201  Man  and  His  Food  2(2,0)  Study  of  food  and  food  products  with  emphasis  on  nutri- 
ents, nutrient  needs,  and  the  relationship  between  nutrient  intake  and  health.  Also 
discussed  are  food  additives,  nutritional  awareness  (to  include  nutrition  labeling),  food 
protection,  and  the  influence  of  processing  on  nutritional  quality  of  food. 

212  Man's  Food  Resources  2(2,0)  Food  material  resources  with  reference  to  quality 
preservation,  processing,  and  nutritional  requirements.  The  role  of  science  and  tech- 
nology in  the  modern  food  industry  is  emphasized.  The  need  for  food  standards  and 
grades  is  explained,  and  the  functions  of  grading  and  regulatory  agencies  are  dis- 
cussed. 

305,  H305  Dairy  and  Food  Engineering  3(2,3)  A  study  of  the  basic  engineering  princi- 
ples and  their  application  to  the  dairy  and  food  processing  operations.  The  relationship 
between  engineering  principles  and  fundamentals  of  food  processing  is  emphasized. 
Topics  include  material  and  energy  balance,  electricity,  steam,  refrigeration,  heat 
transfer,  fluid  mechanics,  evaporation,  water  and  waste  treatment. 

306  Food  Service  Operations  3(3,0)  Principles  of  management  of  resources  in  commer- 
cial food-service  systems.  Emphasis  will  be  on  types  of  delivery  systems,  principles  of 
quantity  food  production,  techniques  for  cost  control  and  concepts  of  food  science  and 
food  safety.  Preq:    FD  SC  201  and  Junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

401,  H401,  601  Food  Chemistry  I  4(3,3)F  Even-numbered  years.  The  basic  composition 
structure,  and  properties  of  food  and  the  chemistry  of  changes  occurring  during  pro- 
cessing utilization.   Preq:    BIOCH  210  or  consent  of  instructor. 

402,  H402,  602  Food  Chemistry  II  4(3,3)S  Odd-numbered  years.  Application  of  theory 
and  procedures  for  quantitative  and  qualitative  analysis  of  food  ingredients  and  food 
products.  Methods  for  protein,  moisture,  lipid,  carbohydrate,  ash,  fiber,  rancidity,  col- 
or and  vitamin  analyses  and  tests  for  functional  properties  of  ingredients  are  exam- 
ined. Preq:  BIOCH  210  or  consent  of  instructor. 

403, 603  Food  Preservation  and  Processing  1 3(3,0)F  Odd-numbered  years.  Food  preser- 
vation and  processing  by  refrigerated  and  frozen  storage,  thermal  processing  and  pas- 
teurization, dehydration  and  concentration,  fermentation,  radiation,  microwave  heat- 
ing and  chemical  preservatives.  Preq:  Physics  and  organic  chemistry  or 
biochemistry. 

404,  604  Food  Preservation  and  Processing  11  3(3,0)S  Even-numbered  years.  Principles 
of  food  preservation  applied  to  flow  processes,  ingredient  functions,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  composition  and  physical  characteristics  of  foods  related  to  their  processing. 
Product  recalls  and  product  development  concepts.  Preq:  Physics  and  organic  chem- 
istr>-  or  biochemistry. 

405, 605  Food  Preservation  and  Processing  Laboratory  1 1(0,3)F  Odd-numbered  years. 
Laboratory  exercises  on  preservation  methods,  equipment  utilized,  and  processes  fol- 
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lowed  in  food  manufacture.  Coreq:    FD  SC  403. 

406, 606  Food  Preservation  and  Processing  Laboratory  II  1(03)S  Even-numbered  years. 
Continuation  of  FD  SC  405  with  greater  emphasis  on  processes  followed  in  food  manu- 
facture. Coreq:    FD  SC  404. 

417  Seminar  1(1,0)  Literature  research  and  oral  presentation  of  current  food  science 
topics. 

418  Seminar  1(1,0)  Literature  research  and  oral  presentation  of  current  food  science 
topics. 

420,  H420  Special  Topics  in  Food  Science  1-3(1-3,0)  Comprehensive  study  of  special  top- 
ics in  food  science  not  covered  in  detail  or  contained  in  other  courses.    Contemporary 
developments  in  each  topic  area  will  be  stressed.   Maximum  of  3  credits  may  be  taken. 
Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

421,  H421  Special  Problems  in  Food  Science  1-4(0,3-12)  Independent  research  investiga- 
tion in  food  science  related  to  processing,  preservation,  packaging,  or  nutritional  as- 
pects of  foods.    Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  organizing  a  research  proposal,  con- 
ducting the  research,  and  reporting  the  findings.    Maximum  of  4  credits  may  be  taken. 
Preq:  Senior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

422,  622  Quality  Assurance  and  Sensory  Evaluation  2(2,0)S  Even-numbered  years. 
Principles  of  food  quality  assurance  programs  with  emphasis  on  the  elements  of  senso- 
ry evaluation  testing,  sampling,  inspections,  federal  and  trade  standards/grades, 
records  and  EVOP  procedures. 

424, 624  Quality  Assiu-ance  and  Sensory  Evaluation  Laboratory  1(0,3)S  Even-numbered 
years.  Continuation  of  FD  SC  422.  The  mechanics  of  quality  assurance  laboratory 
methods  with  emphasis  on  sensory  evaluation  panel  testing,  scoring,  kinesthetic  prop- 
erties, and  grade-quality  measurements. 

464,  664  Food  Packaging  Systems  3(3,0)  Characteristics  and  application  of  various  ma- 
terials and  systems  used  in  the  packaging  of  foods.  Engineering  properties  of  the  ma- 
terials and  methods  used  to  measure  properties  are  emphasized.  Consideration  is  giv- 
en to  packaging  systems  for  specific  food  applications.   Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

466,  666  Food  Packaging  Systems  Laboratory  1(0,3)  Laboratory  and  field  exercises  on 
food  packaging  operations  and  packaging  materials.  Methods  to  evaluate  the  physical 
and  chemical  properties  of  packaging  materials  will  be  emphasized.  Preq:  Consent  of 
instructor. 

491  Practicum  1-4  Supervised  experiential  opportunities  in  the  food  industry.  Preq: 
Junior  standing  and  consent  of  department  head. 

802  Food  Enzymology  2(2,0) 

804  Thermal  Processing  of  Packaged  Foods  3(3,0) 

810  Chemical  and  Biochemical  Aspects  of  Foods  4(4,0) 

81 1  Physical  and  Thermo-Physical  Properties  of  Food  3(3,0) 

812  Microbiological  Aspects  of  Food  Systems  3(3,0) 

820  Special  Topics  in  Food  Science  1-3(1-3,0) 

821  Special  Problems  in  Food  Science  1-3(0^-9) 

851  Food  Science  Seminar  1(1,0) 

852  Food  Science  Seminar  1(1,0) 

891  Master's  Research.  Credit  to  be  arranged. 


FOOD  TECHNOLOGY  (FD  TH) 

851  Food  Technology  Seminar  1(1,0) 

991  Doctoral  Disseration  Research  1-6(0,1-6) 
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Professors:  R.  M.  Allen,  B.  H.  Box,  B.  A.  Dunn,  D.  C.  Guynn,  Jr.,  D.  L.  Ham,  R.  L. 
Hedden,  D.  N.  Hon,  D.  D.  Hook,  G.  D.  Kessler,  A.  W.  Lee.  G.  E.  Sabin,  W.  A.  Shain.  F. 
H.  Tainter,  M.  A.  Taras,  Head;  D.  H.  Van  Lear,  T.  M.  Williams,  T.  E.  Wooten;  Asso- 
ciate Professors:  G.  R.  Askew,  Jr.,  C.  A.  Gresham,  A.  P.  Marsinko,  L.  E.  Nix,  T.  J. 
Straka;  Assistant  Professors:  W.  H.  Conner,  J.  L.  Haymond,  S.  M.  Jones,  A.  E.  Miller, 
L.  R.  Nelson,  V.  B.  Shelburne;  Instructor:  8.  K.  Nodine;  Lecturers:  V.  L.  Robinson,  A. 
T.  Shearin,  J.  H.  Syme,  J.  G.  Williams,  Jr. 

101  Introduction  to  Forestry  1(1,0)F  An  informative  sketch  of  forestry,  forests,  and  fo- 
restry tasks  of  the  nation;  education  and  career  opportunities  for  foresters. 

102  Introduction  to  Forestry  1(1,0)8  Continuation  of  FOR  101. 

103  Society,  Conservation,  and  Forestry  2(2,0)8  Introduction  to  the  historical  philosoph- 
ical, and  role  of  forests  and  forestry  in  society;  relationship  of  man,  forest,  and  conser- 
vation; major  forest  issues;  and  professional  communications  with  the  public. 

205  Dendrology  3(2,3)F  Classification,  nomenclature,  and  identification  of  the  principal 
forest  trees  of  the  United  8tates,  their  geographical  distribution,  ecological  require- 
ments, and  economic  importance.  Field  identification  of  native  trees  and  commonly 
planted  exotics  in  the  Piedmont  and  surrounding  areas.  Preq:  BIOL  103,  105  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

206  Silvics  4(3,3)8  8tudy  of  the  nature  of  forests  and  forest  trees,  how  they  grow,  repro- 
duce, and  their  relationships  to  the  physical  and  biological  environment.  Preq: 
AGRON  202,  BIOL  103  and  105,  FOR  205  or  consent  of  instructor. 

209  (PRTM)  Forest  and  Recreation  Resources  Application  of  the  Microcomputer  3(2,3) 

8ee  PRTM  209. 

221  Wood  Properties  I  3(2,3)F  The  formation  of  wood  in  forest  trees,  gross  and  minute 
characteristics  of  wood,  defects  in  wood,  variability  in  wood.  Preq:  BIOL  103,  105  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

222  Wood  Properties  II  3(2,3)8  Wood  in  relation  to  moisture,  heat,  sound,  light,  and 
electricity;  mechanical  properties  of  wood;  standard  testing  procedures  for  wood.  Preq: 
FOR  221  or  consent  of  instructor. 

251  Forest  Communities  1(0,3)  Forest  plant  species  are  identified  in  their  native  habitat 
and  studied  in  relation  to  their  successional  status  and  habitat  requirements.    Preq: 
FOR  205  or  consent  of  instructor. 

252  Forest  Engineering  (Summer  Camp)  3(3,0)  Field  and  drafting  practice  in  mapping, 
finding,  and  traversing  boundary  lines,  road  location,  and  forestry  applications  of 
surveying  equipment  and  techniques. 

253  Forest  Resource  Measurements  I  (Summer  Camp)  4(3,3)  Practical  application  of 
field  techniques  including  timber  cruising,  measuring  tree  heights  and  volumes,  con- 
structing volume  tables,  and  boundary-line  surveys.  Preq:  FOR  205  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

254  Forest  Products  (Summer  Camp)  1  A  tour  of  the  forest  products  industry  of  8outh 
Carolina  wath  an  emphasis  on  those  products  and  processes  of  some  distinction  or  spe- 
cial interest. 

255  Secondary  Wood  Products  (Summer  Camp)  1  A  tour  of  the  secondary  wood  prod- 
ucts industries  with  an  emphasis  on  industries  too  far  from  Clemson  for  the  usual 
half-day  field  trips  during  regular  sessions.  Preq:  FOR  205  or  consent  of  instructor. 

257  Forest  Products  Measurements  (Summer  Camp)  2  Measurements  and  classifica- 
tions of  a  variety  of  wood  products,  firom  trees  to  finished  products.  Preq:  FOR  221,  222 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

300  Christmas  Tree  Production  2(2,0)F  Theory  and  practice  of  establishing,  managing, 
and  marketing  trees  with  an  emphasis  on  Christmas  tree  production  in  the  8outh. 
Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

301  Wood  in  Everyday  Life  2(2,0)F  Introduction  to  the  properties  and  uses  of  wood.  The 
course  is  general  in  nature  and  covers  such  topics  as  identifying,  machining,  finish- 
ing, and  treating  wood,  furniture  construction,  and  the  techniques  used  in  manufac- 
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luring  a  variety  of  wood  products.   Not  open  to  Forest  Products  majors. 

302,  602  Forest  Resource  Measurements  II  3(2,3)S  Practical  application  of  statistical 
and  mensurational  techniques  in  forest  management.  Preq:  EX  ST  301,  FOR  253  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

304,  604  Forest  Resource  Economics  3(3,0)F  Economic  problems  and  principles  involved 
in  the  utilization  of  forest  resources  and  in  the  distribution  of  forest  products;  analysis 
of  integrated  forest  operations.    Preq:  ECON  200  or  consent  of  instructor. 

305  Elements  of  Forestry  3(2,2)F,S  A  compendium  of  forestry  subjects  providing  a  broad 
view  of  the  forest  environment  as  it  relates  to  ecology,  management  and  utilization  of 
forests,  especially  those  of  South  Carolina.  Field  and  laboratory  exercises  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  forest-land  management.  Not  open  to  Forest  Resource  Management  ma- 
jors. Preq:  BIOL  103  and  105  or  consent  of  instructor. 

306, 606  Wood  and  Wood  Fiber  Identification  2(1,3)F  Macroscopic  and  microscopic  iden- 
tification, properties,  and  uses  of  selected  economically  significant  timbers.  Preq: 
BIOL  103  and  105,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

308,  608  Aerial  Photographs  in  Forestry  3(2,3)F  An  introduction  to  photographic  meas- 
urements, aerial  photointerpretations,  mapping,  and  timber  estimating.  Preq:  C  E 
201,  Forestry  Summer  Camp,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

309  Arboriculture,  Tree  Care,  and  Maintenance  3(3,0)  Principles,  practices,  and  prob- 
lems of  protecting  and  maintaining  trees  in  urban  and  recreational  areas.  Examines 
the  environmental  and  biological  factors  that  affect  trees  in  high-use  areas,  their  man- 
agement and  cultural  requirements,  and  the  practices  necessary  for  their  protection 
and  care  as  valuable  assets  in  the  landscape.  Preq:  Junior  standing  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

310,  610  Silviculture  4(3,3)S  Theory  and  practice  of  establishing,  maintaining,  and  har- 
vesting forest  stands  in  accordance  with  ecological  and  economic  principles.    Preq: 
FOR  206,  Forestry  Summer  Camp,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

311  Forest  Products  Marketing  Practices  3(3,0)  Study  of  marketing  practices  currently 
employed  by  the  forest-products  industry  and  the  application  of  basic  marketing  princi- 
ples and  strategic  concepts  in  the  industry's  present  and  future  marketing  environ- 
ment.  Preq:  Junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

312  Reproduction  of  Forest  Trees  2(1,3)S  Odd-numbered  years.  Methods  of  reproduc- 
tion in  forest  trees;  seed  propagation,  propagation  by  rooting  and  grafting  techniques; 
environmental  requirements  for  propogation,  media,  and  materials.  The  course  cov- 
ers theory  and  practical  instruction,  making  use  of  indoor  and  outdoor  propagating 
beds.   Limited  enrollment.  Preq:  FOR  205  or  consent  of  instructor. 

314  Harvesting  and  Forest  Products  4(3,3)  Harvesting  of  forest  products,  structure  and 
properties  of  economically  important  timbers,  and  production  and  properties  of  pri- 
mary forest  products.   Preq:  Forestry  summer  camp  or  consent  of  instructor. 

315  Woodland  Ecology  3(3,0)  Overview  of  the  forest  emphasizing  the  living  and  nonliv- 
ing components  of  the  woodland  habitat.  Understanding  man's  use  of  the  forest  and 
interpreting  the  signs  of  plants,  wildlife,  and  landscapes. 

321  Drying  and  Machining  of  Wood  3(2,3)F  Wood  seasoning  principles  and  practices, 
seasoning  defects,  machinery,  and  preparation  of  wood  for  processing.  Preq:  FOR  221, 
222,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

322  Wood  Adhesives  and  Finishes  2(1,3)S  Theory  of  adhesion,  chemical  bonding,  rheol- 
ogy,  chemistry  of  adhesion,  theory  of  finishes,  exterior  coatings  and  paints  for 
wood.  Preq:  CH  101,  102.  FOR  221. 

323  Deterioration  and  Preservation  of  Wood  2(2,0)S  Deterioration  agents,  deterioration 
of  wood  in  use,  control  of  deterioration  in  manufacturing,  preservation  processes, 
types  of  preservation,  fire  retardants. 

324  Properties  and  Processing  of  Wood  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  anatomical,  chemical,  and 
physical  properties  of  wood  and  wood-processing  principles  and  practices.  Not  open  to 
Forest  Products  majors.   Preq:  Junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

325  Chemical  Aspects  of  Wood  Utilization  3(2, 1)F  Fundamental  physical,  organic,  and 
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polymer  chemistry  is  applied  to  chemical  processing  of  wood.  Structures,  reactions, 
and  applications  of  cellulose,  hemicelluloses  and  lignin  are  discussed.  Preq:  CH  102 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

400, 600  Public  Relations  in  Natural  Resources  3(3,0)  Identifying  relevant  policies,  their 
characteristics  and  acceptance  to  natural  resource  management  and  techniques  of 
maintaining  appropriate  public  relations.    Preq:   Senior  standing. 

401  Silviculture  I  3(2,3)  Discussion  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  establishing,  maintain- 
ing, and  harvesting  forest  stands  in  accordance  with  ecological  and  economic  princi- 
ples. Preq:  FOR  206  and  Forestry  summer  camp  or  consent  of  instructor. 

402  Silviculture  II  3(2,3)  Discussion  of  forest  management  practices  that  affect  ability  of 
the  land  to  produce  multiple  forest  resources,  with  emphasis  on  water,  nutrients,  and 
fire.  Preq:  FOR  401  or  consent  of  instuctor. 

403,  603  Forest  Soils  Seminar  1(1,0)S  Study  of  forest  soil  characteristics  with  respect  to 
site  evaluation  forest  fertilization,  planting  problems,  watershed  management,  tree- 
soil-microorganism  interactions,  and  trafficability.  Preq:  Junior  standing  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

405,  605  Forest  Influences  2(2,0)F  Examination  of  the  effect  of  forests  and  forestry  on 
climate,  water,  soil,  organisms,  and  humans.  Reviews  forest  influences  in  relation  to 
current  environmental  legislation  and  debate.   Preq:  FOR  206  or  consent  of  instructor. 

406  Forested  Watershed  Management  2(2,0)  Covers  a  basic  discussion  of  processes  and 
measurement  of  water  flow  on  forested  watersheds.  Forest  land  management  is 
stressed  to  assure  adequate  water  quantity  and  quality.  The  role  of  water  in  nutrient 
cycling  and  forest  growth  will  also  be  discussed.  Preq:  FOR  315  or  401  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

407,  607  Forest  Operations  3(2,1)F  Theory  and  practice  of  conducting  forestry  opera- 
tions. Major  emphasis  on  the  methods,  analysis  of  associated  cost,  and  productive 
rates  for  timber  harvesting  and  other  mechanized  field  operations.  Preq:  Senior 
standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

409,  609  Multiple-Use  Forestry  2(2,0)S  Study  of  the  demand  placed  on  forests  for  a  va- 
riety of  products  and  uses,  and  how  these  can  and  must  be  reconciled  in  planning  the 
management  of  each  forest.   Preq:  Senior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

411,  611  Harvesting  Forest  Products  3(2,3)S  Application  of  engineering  and  cost- 
analysis  techniques  to  the  evaluation  of  the  forest  transport  system  and  various  har- 
vesting situations.  Preq:  FOR  407  or  consent  of  instructor. 

412,  612  Forest  Protection  2(2,0)S  Prevention  and  suppression  of  forest  fires;  their  effect 
upon  the  environment  and  people;  factors  affecting  fire  behavior;  and  use  of  fire  in  re- 
source management.    Preq:   Senior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

413, 613  Integrated  Forest  Pest  Managment  4(3,3)F  Nature  and  control  of  pests  of  forest 
trees  and  products.  Will  focus  on  the  relation  of  pests  to  silviculture,  management, 
and  natural  forest  ecosystems.  Preq:  FOR  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

414,  614  Forest  Management  Plans  2(2,0)S  Analysis  of  factors  entering  into  forest  work- 
ing plans  of  several  forestry  organizations;  preparation  of  a  preliminary  management 
plan  of  a  sample  area.  Preq:  FOR  417. 

415,  615  Forest  Wildlife  Management  3(2,3)F  Principles,  practices,  and  problems  of 
wildlife  management  with  emphasis  on  upland  forest  game  species.  Habitat  manipu- 
lation through  use  of  appropriate  silvicultural  practices  in  association  with  other  tech- 
niques are  evaluated.  Preq:  FOR  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

416,  616  Forest  Policy  and  Administration  2(2,0)S  Introduction  to  the  development, 
principles,  and  legal  provisions  of  forest  policy  in  the  United  States,  and  an  examina- 
tion of  administrative  and  executive  management  in  forestry. 

417,  617  Forest  Resource  Management  and  Regulation  3(3,0)  Fimdamental  principles 
and  analytical  techniques  in  the  planning,  management,  and  optimization  of  forest  op- 
erations. Preq:  FOR  302,  304,  308,  310,  and  Forestry  summer  camp. 

418  Forest  Resource  Valuation  3(3,0)  Analysis  of  capital  investment  tools  and  their  ap- 
plication to  decision  making  among  forestry  investment  alternatives;  valuation  of  land. 
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timber,  and  other  resources  associated  with  forestry,  including  the  impact  of  inflation 
and  taxes.  Preq:  FOR  304  or  consent  of  instructor. 

419  Senior  Problems  1-3(1-3,0)  Problems  chosen  with  faculty  approval  in  selected  areas 
of  forestry.   Preq:  Senior  standing. 

420,  620  Forest  Products  3(2,3)S  Primary  forest  products  including  lumber,  poles  and 
piles,  veneers  and  plywoods,  secondary  wood  products;  chemically  derived  products 
from  wood  including  pulp  and  paper,  distillation  products,  wood  hydrolysis;  miscella- 
neous and  minor  forest  products.  Preq:  FOR  306,  Forestry  Summer  Camp,  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

421,  621  Biology  and  Silviculture  of  Hardwood  Forests  2(1,2)F  Study  of  the  silvics. 
growth,  and  development  of  major  hardwood  species  of  North  America  that  will  relate 
these  biological  characteristics  to  the  ecology,  silviculture,  and  utilization  of  the  hard- 
wood forests  of  the  Eastern  United  States.  Preq:  FOR  205,  206,  306,  310,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

422,  622  Forest  Products  International  Trade  3(3,0)  Study  of  major  supply  regions,  ma- 
jor trade  flows,  international  demand,  trade  patterns,  and  industry  structure  and 
practices  involved  in  international  trade  of  forest  products.  Preq:  Senior  standing  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

423,  623  Lectures  in  Forestry  2(2,0)F  Lectures  in  various  fields  of  forestry  delivered  by 
selected  representatives  from  forest  industries,  consultants,  agencies,  associations, 
and  other  forestry  operations.  Course  will  not  be  taught  when  enrollment  is  less  than 
15.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  Junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

424,  624  Forest  (Jenetics  and  Tree  Breeding  3(3,0)S  Even-numbered  years.  History  of 
genetics  and  breeding  in  forestry  and  its  relation  to  silviculture;  natural  variation,  hy- 
bridization and  inheritance  in  forest  trees;  tree  breeding  objectives  and  methods.  Preq: 
GEN  302  or  equivalent,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

425  Forest  Resource  Management  Plans  3(2,3)  Development  of  multiple  resource  forest 
management  plans.  Economic  and  environmental  impacts  of  implementing  manage- 
ment plans.  Preq:  FOR  417  or  consent  of  instructor. 

429,  629  Wood  Design  3(2,3)F  The  technical  mechanical  properties  of  wood;  load  analy- 
sis and  design  criteria;  design  of  structural  elements  in  wood.  Preq:  FOR  328  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

430,  630  Composite  Wood  Materials  3(2,3)F  Manufacturing  methods,  physical  and  me- 
chanical properties,  and  uses  of  wood-polymer  composites,  wood  laminates,  plywood, 
particleboard,  fiberboard,  reconstituted  board  products,  structural  sandwich  panels, 
paper-base  plastic  laminates,  and  extruded  and  molded  products.  Preq:  FOR  222,  328, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

431,  631  Recreation  Resource  Planning  in  Forest  Management  2(1,3)S  Odd-numbered 
years.  Analysis  of  forest  recreation  as  a  component  of  multiple-use  forest  manage- 
ment; techniques  of  planning;  physical  and  biological  effects  on  forest  environments; 
and  forest  site,  user,  and  facility  management. 

432,  632  Forest  Site  Capability  2(2,0)S  Analysis  of  use  pressures  on  the  forest  land  base 
and  their  effects  on  the  capability  of  the  forest  to  satisfy  resource  demands.  Productivi- 
ty and  sensitivity  of  sites  will  be  discussed.  Preq:  Senior  standing  in  Forestry  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

434,  634  Foreign  Woods  and  Their  Properties  2(1,3)S  Identification  of  commercially  im- 
portant foreign  woods  imported  into  the  United  States,  their  macroscopic  and  micro- 
scopic features,  basic  wood  properties,  and  use.  Preq:  FOR  221,  306,  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

435,  635  Park  and  Forest  Structures  2(2,0)F  Selection,  processing,  protection,  and 
maintenance  of  wood  used  in  park  and  forest  structures.  Preq:  Senior  standing  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

436, 636  Wood  as  an  Energy  Source  2(2,0)S  Study  of  the  availability,  characteristics,  and 
processing  required  for  using  wood  and  bark  as  a  source  of  energy.  Preq:  Senior 
standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

451,  H451,  651   (AG  E,  E  S  E)  Newman  Seminar  in  Engineering  1(0,2)  See  AG  E 
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491  Senior  Thesis  I  2(0,6)  Individual  forestry  research  for  students  in  the  Forest 
Science  study  area  which  focuses  on  developing  a  plan  of  research  under  the  direction 
of  a  faculty  member.  Preq:   Election  of  Forest  Science  study  area  and  Senior  standing. 

492  Senior  Thesis  II  2(0,6)  Individual  forestry  research  project  for  students  in  the  For- 
est Science  study  area  that  focuses  on  data  collection,  analysis,  report  writing,  and  oral 
presentation.  Preq:  FOR  491. 

707  Special  Problems  1-3(1-3,0) 

801  Data  Processing  in  Forestry  Problems  3(2^) 

802  Advanced  Mensuration  3(2,3) 

803  Photo  Interpretation  3(2,3) 

801  Advanced  Forest  Economics  3(2^) 

805  Forest  Landscape  Ecosystems  4(33) 

806  Advanced  SilviciUture— Forest  Tree  Growth  and  Development  3(3,0) 

807  Special  Problems  In  Forestry.  Credit  to  be  arranged. 

808  Seminar  1(1,0) 

809  Products  Biodeterioration  3(2,3) 

810  Forest  Landscape  Ecosystems  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  2(1,1) 
814  Advanced  Forest  Resource  Management  and  Planning  3(3,0) 

825  Wood  Chemistry  3(2,3) 

891  Master's  Research.  Credit  to  be  arranged. 

991  Doctoral  Research-  Credit  to  be  arranged. 

FRENCH  (FR) 

Professors:  M.  Cranston,  R.  R.  McGregor,  Jr.,  H.  E.  Stewart;  Associate  Professors:  J. 
C.  Bednar,  D.  J.  Calvez,  P.  R.  Heusinkveld,  S.  C.  King,  J.  A.  McNatt;  Assistant  Profes- 
sors: D.  Y.  Brannock,  Jr.,  J.  B.  Macy,  K.  M.  Szmurlo;  Instructor:  R.  Willingham; 
Visiting   Instructor:    C.  D.    Mauldin 

101,  HlOl  Elementary  French  4(3,1)  A  course  for  beginners  in  which,  through  conver- 
sation, composition,  and  dictation,  the  fundamentals  of  the  language  are  taught  and  a 
foundation  is  provided  for  further  study  and  the  eventual  ability  to  read  and  speak  the 
language.    Three  hours  a  week  of  classroom  instruction  and  one  hour  a  week  in  the 
language  laboratory. 

102,  H102   Elementary  French  4(3,1)  Continuation  of  FR  101;  three  hours  a  week  of 
classroom  instruction  and  one  hour  a  week  in  the  language  laboratory. 

151  French  for  Graduate  Students  3(3,0)  Intensive  program  only  for  graduate  students 
preparing  for  the  reading  examination  in  French.  A  minimum  grade  of  B  on  a  final 
examination  vAW  satisfy  graduate  school  foreign  language  requirement.  May  be  re- 
peated once  for  credit.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  Graduate  standing. 

196  Practicum  in  French  1(0,1)  On-campus  program  of  teaching  foreign  languages  to 
children.  Students  work  under  the  supervision  of  faculty  in  planning  and  teaching  one 
45-minute  class  per  week  to  children  in  grades  1-8.  May  be  repeated  for  a  total  of  3 
credits.  Preq:  Third-year  language  standing  or  consent  of  department  head. 

198  Situational  French  4(3,2)  Intensive  course  relating  to  a  student's  field  of  study.  De- 
signed primarily  for  non-Liberal  Arts  majors  preparing  for  employment  or  study 
abroad.  Subsequent  placement  into  FR  201  or  205  by  departmental  examination.  Only 
for  elective  credit  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  Cannot  be  counted  toward  any  Bache- 
lor of  Arts  language  requirements. 

199  Situational  French  4(3,2)  Continuation  of  FR  198.  Subsequent  placement  into  FR 
201  or  205  by  departmental  examination.  Only  for  elective  credit  in  the  College  of  Liber- 
al Arts.  Cannot  be  counted  toward  any  Bachelor  of  Arts  language  requirements.  Preq: 
FR  198  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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201,  H201  Intermediate  French  3(3,0)  A  brief  review  of  FR  101  and  102,  with  conversa- 
tion, composition,  and  dictation,  and  the  reading  of  more  serious  short  prose  pieces  in 
French.  Preq:  FR  102. 

202,  H202  Intermediate  French  3(3,0)  While  attention  is  paid  to  writing  and  speaking 
PVench,  more  stress  is  laid  on  the  rapid  reading  of  more  difficult  French  prose  than  in 
the  earlier  courses.  Preq:  FR201. 

205  Elementary  French  Conversation  and  Composition  3(3,0)  Intensive  oral  and  writ- 
ten training  in  French  through  conversation  groups,  speeches,  written  composition, 
and  controlled  vocabulary  acquisition.  Required  of  all  French  majors  and  minors. 
May  be  taken  concurrently  with  FR  202,  301  or  302.  Preq:  FR  201. 

299  Foreign  Language  Drama  Laboratory  1(0,3)  Participation  in  foreign  drama  produc- 
tions. No  formal  class  meetings,  but  an  average  of  three  hours  per  week  in  a  foreign 
language  drama  workshop  for  production.  May  be  repeated  for  a  total  of  3  credit 
hours.   Preq:   Consent  of  instructor  directing  the  play. 

301  Survey  of  French  Literature  I  3(3,0)  French  literary  movements  and  authors  of  the 
19th  and  20th  centuries.  Preq:  FR  202. 

302  Survey  of  French  Literature  II  3(3,0)  French  literary  movements  and  authors  from 
the  Middle  Ages  through  the  18th  century.   Preq:  FR  202. 

305  Intermediate  French  Conversation  and  Composition  1 3(3,0)  Practice  in  the  spoken 
language,  with  stress  on  vocabulary  building,  pronunciation,  intonation,  and  compre- 
hension; written  work  to  increase  accuracy.  Assignments  in  the  language  laboratory. 
Preq:  FR  202  or  consent  of  department  head. 

307  French  Civilization  3(3,0)  Study  of  significant  aspects  of  the  culture  of  France  from 
its  origins  to  1945.  Preq:  FR  202  or  consent  of  department  head. 

308  Contemporary  French  Culture  and  Civilization  3(3,0)  Study  of  significant  aspects  of 
the  culture  of  France  from  1945  to  the  present.  Preq:  FR  202  or  consent  of  department 
head. 

309  Introduction  to  French  Phonetics  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
pronunciation  of  French  through  the  use  of  the  International  Phonetic  Alphabet  and 
recordings.   Preq:  FR  202  or  consent  of  department  head. 

316  French  for  International  Trade  I  3(3,0)  Spoken  and  written  French  common  to  the 
French-speaking  world  of  business  and  industry,  with  emphasis  upon  business  prac- 
tices and  writing  and  translating  business  letters  and  professional  reports.  Cross- 
cultural  references  provide  opportunity  for  comparative  and  contrastive  analyses  of 
American  and  French  cultural  patterns  in  a  business  setting.  Preq:  FR  202  and  305 
(either  preq  or  concurrently);  or  consent  of  department  head. 

398  Directed  Reading  1-3(1-3,0)  Directed  study  of  selected  topics  in  French  literature, 
language,  and  culture.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  6  credits.  Preq:  Consent  of 
department  head. 

403  Twentieth-Century  French  Prose  and  Poetry  3(3,0)  The  major  literary  themes  and 
genres  of  the  period  and  their  influences  upon  other  art  forms.  Preq:  FR  301  or  302. 

404  Twentieth-Century  French  Drama  3(3,0)  Survey  of  French  drama  and  its  relation- 
ship to  other  literary  and  art  forms.  Preq:  FR  301  or  302. 

405  Nineteenth-Century  French  Romanticism  3(3,0)  The  Romantic  Movement  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  works  of  its  principal  exponents  during  the  century.  Preq:  FR  301  or 
302. 

406  Nineteenth-Century  French  Literary  Movements  3(3,0)  Study  of  genres  representa- 
tive of  the  literary  theories  which  contributed  to  the  great  diversity  of  the  literature, 
painting,  and  music  of  the  period.  Preq:  FR  301  or  302. 

407  Eighteenth-Century  French  Literature  3(3,0)  The  principal  literary  figures  of  the 
18th-century,  with  particular  emphasis  on  Voltaire  and  Rousseau.  Preq:  FR  301  or 
302. 

408  Seventeenth-Century  French  Literature  3(3,0)  Major  literary  figures,  themes,  and 
forms  of  17th-century  French  literature.  Preq:  FR  301  or  302. 
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409  Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition  3(3,0)  Intensive  study  of  syntax  and  stylis- 
tics  through  composition  and  translations.  Preq:  Senior  standing  or  consent  of  depart- 
ment head. 

411  Advanced  French  Conversation  and  Composition  3(3,0)  Continuation  of  FR  305, 
with  emphasis  on  greater  fluency  and  sophistication  in  oral  and  written  expression. 
Preq:  FR  305  or  consent  of  instructor. 

416  French  for  International  Trade  II  3(3,0)  Study  of  language  and  cultural  environ- 
ment of  the  French-speaking  markets  of  the  world,  including  the  linguistic  and  cultu- 
ral idioms  which  support  global  marketing  in  general  and  the  international  market- 
ing of  textiles,  agricultural  products,  and  tourism  in  particular.    Preq:   FR  316. 

498  Independent  Study  1-3(1-3,0)  Directed  study  of  selected  topics  in  French  literature, 
language,  and  culture.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  6  credits.  Preq:  Consent  of 
department  head. 

499,  699  Selected  Topics  in  French  Literature  3(3,0)  Selected  topics  that  have  character- 
ized French  literature,  language,  and  culture.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  6 
credits.   Preq:  Consent  of  department  head. 

GENETICS  (GEN) 

Professors:  W.  D.  Graham.  Jr.,  J.  S.  Rice,  E.  R.  Shipe;  Associate  Professors:  A.  G.  Ab- 
bott, W.  C.  Bridges,  Jr.,  H.  Skorupska,  W.  M.  Surver,  D.  G.  Yardley;  Assistant  Profes- 
sors:  W.  V.  Baird,  N.  H.  Ferguson 

301  Genetics  and  Human  Affairs  3(3,0)S,  SS  Basic  genetic  principles  emphasizing  hu- 
man heredity  and  the  relationship  of  genetics  to  society.  Discussion  of  chromosome  ab- 
normalities, inborn  errors  of  metabolism,  sex-related  traits,  genetic  counseling,  and 
other  current  genetic  topics.  Course  is  designed  as  an  elective  for  students  in  nonbio- 
logical  science  majors.  Will  not  substitute  for  GEN  302. 

302,  H302  Introductory  Genetics  4(3,3)  Basic  course  introducing  fundamental 
principles  of  inheritance  in  prokaryotes  and  eukaryotes.  Emphasis  is  given  to 
Mendelian  genetics,  physical  and  chemical  basis  of  heredity,  population  genetics,  and 
microbial  genetics.  Preq:  One  year  of  introductory  biology  and  one  semester  of 
biochemistry  or  consent  of  instructor. 

416,  616  (BIOSC)  Molecular  Genetics  3(3,0)S  Designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with 
the  most  current  facts  and  concepts  of  molecular  genetics.  The  lectures  will  focus  on 
gene  organization,  structure,  and  expression  in  prokaryotes  and  eukaryotes,  high- 
lighting current  technologies  and  research  in  these  areas.  Preq:  GEN  302  or  its  equiv- 
alent and  one  semester  of  biochemistry  or  consent  of  instructor.  A  developmental  biol- 
ogy course  is  also  strongly  recommended. 

418, 618  (BIOSC,  MICRO)  Biotechnology  I:  Nucleic  Acids  Techniques  4(2,4)  See  BIOSC 

418. 

451,  651  Advanced  Genetics  3(3,0)F  Even-numbered  years.  Advanced  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  general  genetics.  Topics  emphasized  are  variations  in  chromosome  number 
and  structure,  natural  and  induced  mutations,  extranuclear  inheritance,  recombina- 
tion, control  of  gene  activity,  genes  and  development,  genetics  of  behavior  patterns, 
population  genetics,  systems  of  mating,  genetics  and  man.  Preq:  GEN  302  or  equival- 
ent. 

701  Modem  Development  in  Genetics  3(3,0) 

801  Cjtogenetics  3(2,3) 

803  Biometrical  Genetics  3(3,0) 

806  Special  Problems  in  Genetics  1-3(0^-9) 

890  Special  Topics  in  Genetics  1-3(1-3,0) 
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GEOGRAPHY  (GEOG) 

Associate  Professors:    L.  E.  Estaville,  Jr.,  J.  A.  Miller;  Visiting  Assistant  Professor: 
A.  Evrensel-Brown 

101  Introduction  to  Geography  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  tools,  language,  methodolo- 
gies, and  basic  concepts  of  geography  as  a  social  science. 

102  Human  Geography  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  modem  geography  as  the  study  of  envi- 
ronment, population,  resources,  and  technology.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  human 
impact  on  natural  systems  of  air,  water,  and  land. 

103  World  Regional  Geography  3(3,0)  Study  that  uses  theories  of  regional  geography  to 
investigate  the  variable  interrelationships  of  cultural  and  physical  phenomena  in  the 
world's  major  regions. 

301  Political  Geography  3(3,0)  The  geographic  basis  for  and  the  geographical  problems 
of  the  modern  state;  the  relevance  of  geographical  patterns  of  international  affairs. 
Preq:  GEOG  101  or  102. 

302  Economic  Geography  3(3,0)  The  geographic  conditions  fundamental  to  the  world's 
resources  (agricultural,  mineral,  commercial,  and  industrial),  and  the  conditions 
which  affect  the  utilization,  marketing,  consumption,  and  strategic  significance  of 
those  resources.  Preq:  GEOG  101  or  102. 

303  Urban  Geography  3(3,0)  Geographic  survey  of  urban  structures  and  environment. 
Topics  include  definitions  of  cities  and  urban  characteristics,  geography  of  cities  in 
world  history,  contemporary  city,  urban  land  use,  and  social  geography.  Fieldwork  in 
the  South  Carolina  urban  environment  is  required  and  culminates  in  a  problem- 
oriented  class  project.  Preq:  GEOG  101  or  102. 

304  Geography  of  South  Carolina  3(3,0)  Geographical  perspective  of  the  economic,  so- 
cial, and  political  development  of  South  Carolina  landscapes. 

310  Computer  Mapping  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  computer  mapping  and  to  microcomput- 
er and  mainframe  computer  mapping  application  packages. 

330  Geography  of  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa  3(3,0)  Thematic  survey  of  a  world 
region  extending  from  Morocco  to  Afghanistan.  Emphasis  on  climate,  environment, 
social  geography,  historical  development  of  the  regional  culture  of  Islam,  and  common 
problems  facing  the  area  today. 

340  Geography  of  Latin  America  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  physical,  economic,  politi- 
cal, and  human/cultural  geography  of  Latin  America.  Special  focus  on  regional  unity 
and   diversity  and  on  the  historical  interaction  of  man  and  environment. 

401,  601  Studies  in  Geography  3(3,0)  Intensive  study  of  the  geography  of  a  selected 
world  region,  such  as  North  America,  Europe,  or  the  Middle  East,  or  the  geography  of 
a  topic  such  as  the  geography  of  oil  or  the  geography  of  underdevelopment.  With  de- 
partmental permission,  may  be  repeated  once  for  credit.  Preq:  GEOG  101  or  102  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

410,  610  Geography  of  the  American  South  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  geography  of  the  Ameri- 
can South  in  its  changing  complexities  across  almost  400  years  of  development. 

420,  620  Historical  Geography  of  the  United  States  3(3,0)  A  survey  that  places  the  spa- 
tial concepts  of  geography  into  a  time  sequence  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  United 
States. 

499  Independent  Study  in  Geography  3(3,0)  Study  of  selected  topics  in  geography  under 
the  direction  of  a  faculty  member  chosen  by  the  student.  The  student  and  faculty  mem- 
ber develop  a  course  of  study  designed  for  the  individual  student  and  approved  by  the 
head  of  the  department  prior  to  registration. 

700  Topics  in  Geography  3(3,0) 

710  Geography  for  Teachers  3(3,0) 
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GEOLOGY  (GEOL) 

Professors:  V.  S.  Griffin,  Jr.,  Acting  Head;  G.  M.  Haselton,  D.  S.  Snipes;  Associate 
Professor:  R.  D.  Warner;  Assistant  Professor:  J.  R.  Wagner;  Lecturer:  J.  G.  Stillwell; 
Visiting  Instructor:   S.  E.  Brame 

101  Physical  Grcology  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  minerals  and  rocks  which  compose  the  earth's 
crust,  their  origins  and  transformations.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  geological  process- 
es, both  internal  and  external,  by  which  changes  are  produced  on  or  in  the  earth. 

102  Historical  Geology  3(3,0)  Survey  of  the  geologic  history  of  the  earth.  Emphasis  is 
placed  upon  how  earth's  continents  and  ocean  basins  have  evolved  through  geologic 
time.  The  evolution  of  life  is  traced  from  the  beginning  of  the  fossil  record  through  the 
present.  Preq:  GEOL  101. 

103  Physical  Geology  Laboratory  1(0,2)  Laboratory  to  accompany  GEOL  101.  Instruc- 
tion is  provided  in  the  identification  of  minerals  and  rocks  and  in  the  interpretation  of 
geologic  processes  through  study  of  topographic  maps.  Field  trips  provide  direct  ob- 
servation of  processes  and  results.  Coreq:  GEOL  101. 

104  Historical  Geology  Laboratory  1(0,3)  Laboratory  to  accompany  GEOL  102.  Instruc- 
tion is  provided  in  the  identification  of  plants  and  animals  which  have  left  their  record 
as  fossils  in  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust.  Interpretation  of  the  past  history  of  the 
earth  through  study  of  geologic  maps.  Field  trips  illustrate  principles.  Coreq:  GEOL 
102. 

210  Geology  of  the  National  Parks  3(3,0)  Survey  of  selected  national  parks  and  monu- 
ments emphasizing  the  dynamic  geological  processes  which  have  shaped  the  land- 
scapes of  these  areas.  Special  attention  will  be  focused  on  parks  exhibiting  recent  geo- 
logical activity  related  to  volcanoes,  earthquakes  and  glaciers.  Slides  and  films  will  be 
used  to  highlight  specific  geological  features. 

220  (ASTR)  Planetary  Science  3(3,0)  Survey  of  the  formation  and  evolution  of  planetary 
bodies.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  origin  of  planetary  material  and  comparative 
study  of  the  primary  processes  operative  on  planetary  surfaces.  The  major  features  of 
the  planets  and  moons  in  our  solar  system,  as  revealed  by  recent  space  missions,  are 
described. 

306  Mineralogy  3(2,3)  Introduction  to  fundamental  concepts  of  crystallography  and 
crystal  chemistry.  Topics  include  crystal  symmetry,  principles  of  crystal  structures, 
introductory  x-ray  crystallography,  composition  and  stability  of  minerals,  and  syste- 
matic mineralogy.  Laboratory  exercises  emphasize  the  recognition  of  crystallographic 
features  and  identification  of  minerals  based  on  their  physical  properties. 

309,  H309  Petrology  3(2,3)  Genesis,  evolution,  and  classification  of  rocks  through  lec- 
tures, laboratory  exercises,  and  field  trips.  The  occurrences,  chemical  relationships, 
and  distribution  of  rock  types  are  emphasized.  Preq:  GEOL  306. 

400,  600  Environmental  Geology  3(3,0)  Discussion-oriented  introductory  study  of  the  re- 
lationships of  man  to  his  physical  surroundings  and  the  problems  resulting  from  up- 
setting the  established  equilibria  of  geologic  systems;  man's  role  as  a  geologic  agent, 
environmental  conservation  and  management. 

401,  601  Applied  Geophysics  3(2,2)  Introduction  to  the  most  important  methods  of  geo- 
physical exploration  and  their  application  to  the  investigation  of  subsurface  groundwa- 
ter and  mineral  resources.  Emphasis  is  on  the  principles,  techniques,  interpretations 
and  limitations  of  magnetic,  gravimetric,  electrical,  electromagnetic,  well-logging  and 
seismic  geophysical  surveys.    Preq:    GEOL  101  or  consent  of  instructor;  PHYS  208  or 

221  recommended. 

402,  H402,  602  Structural  Geology  3(2,2)  The  diverse  geological  structures  of  the  earth, 
their  description,  origin,  and  field  recognition.  Practical  problems  in  interpreting  geo- 
logic structures  are  utilized,  in  addition  to  theoretical  considerations  of  the  mechanics 
and  causes  of  tectonism.  Preq:  GEOL  101. 

403,  H403,  603  Invertebrate  Paleontology  3(2,3)  Study  of  life  of  past  geologic  ages,  as 
shown  by  fossilized  remains  of  ancient  animals,  with  emphasis  on  the  invertebrates. 
Preq:    GEOL  101  or  consent  of  instructor. 

404,  H404, 604  Economic  Geology  3(3,0)  This  course  concerns  the  description  and  clas- 
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sification  of  ore  deposits  and  commercial  nonmetallic  mineral  deposits.  The  origin  of 
mineral  deposits  and  their  occurrence  is  emphasized.  Problem  studies  and  field  trips 
to  nearby  mines  and  quarries.  Preq:  GEOL  306. 

405,  605  Geomorphology  4(3,3)  Study  of  the  surface  features  of  the  earth — their  form, 
nature,  origin,  development,  and  the  change  they  are  undergoing.  Preq:  GEOL  101, 
102,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

407,  607  Quaternary  Geology  3(2^)  Early  concepts  about  glaciation.  Types  and  distribu- 
tion of  glaciers  today  and  during  their  maximum  extent.  Glacial  erosion,  transporta- 
tion and  ice-sculptured  terrain  features.  Study  of  quaternary  sediments  and  their 
chronology.  Drainage  changes,  sea-level  fluctuations  and  crustal  deformation.  De- 
tailed study  of  specific  areas  as  time  permits.   Field  trips. 

408,  608  Geohydrology  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  hydrologic  cycle,  aquifer  characteristics,  theo- 
ry of  groundwater  movement,  mechanics  of  well  flow,  experimental  methods,  and  sub- 
surface mapping.  Preq:  GEOL  101,102. 

410,  H410,  610  Optical  Mineralogy  3(1,6)  Involves  techniques  of  mineral  identification 
with  polarizing  microscope.     Criteria  are  provided  for  the  determination  of  optical 
properties  using  oil  immersion  grain  mounts.    The  student  is  also  introduced  to  the 
study  of  minerals  and  rocks  in  thin  section.    Lecture  topics  explore  mineral  optics  the- 
ory. Preq:  GEOL  306. 

411,  611  Research  Problems  1-3(0,3-9)  Field,  laboratory,  or  library  study  of  an  approved 
topic  in  geology.    Topic  would  be  one  not  normally  covered  in  formal  courses,  but  may 
be  an  extension  of  a  course.   Taught  either  semester  and  may  be  taken  more  than  once 
for  a  maximum  of  6  credits.   Preq:  Senior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

412,  612  C^ochemical  Analytical  Techniques  3(1,4)  Introduction  to  techniques  of  chem- 
ical analysis  applied  to  earth  materials.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  use  of  atomic  ab- 
sorption spectroscopy  to  analyze  groundwater,  soil  and  bulk  rock  samples,  and  elec- 
tron probe  microanalysis  to  determine  mineral  compositions.  Preq:  CH  101  and  102, 
GEOL  306  or  consent  of  instructor. 

413,  613  Stratigraphy  and  Sedimentation  3(3,0)  The  processes  by  which  sediments  are 
eroded,  transported,  and  deposited  (sedimentation),  with  major  emphasis  on  relation- 
ships of  the  age  and  time  distribution  of  stratified  rocks  and  their  historical  signifi- 
cance (stratigraphy).  Preq:  GEOL  101  and  102  or  consent  of  instructor. 

451,  651  Special  Topics  in  Hydrogeology  1-4(1-3,0-3)  Selected  topics  in  hydrogeology, 
with  emphasis  on  new  developments  in  the  field.  Preq:  GEOL  400  or  408  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

700  Earth  Science  I:  Geology  for  Science  Teachers  3(2^) 

711  Earth  Science  IT:  Special  Topics  in  Geology  for  Science  Teachers  1(0^2) 

740  Earth/Space  Science  for  Elementary  Teachers  3(2,3) 

790  Special  Institute  Course:  Selected  Topics  in  Earth  Science  1-6((V6,0-18) 

800  Ground- Water  Geochemistry  3(2,3) 

801  Ground- Water  Geophysical  Techniques  3(1,4) 

802  Advanced  Structural  Geology  3(2,2) 

804  Water  WeU  Exploration,  Drilling  and  Monitoring  3(2,2) 

851  Geology  Seminar  1(1,0) 

891  Master's  Research-  Credit  to  be  arranged- 

GERMAN  (GER) 

Professors:  H.  M.  Riley,  M.  M.  Sinka;  Associate  Professors:  E.  P.  Arnold,  J.  M.  Mel- 
ton, Head;  Visiting  Instructor:   E.  M.  Bertges-Bristol 

101,  HlOl    Elementary  German  4(3,1)  A  course  for  beginners  in  which,  through  con- 
versation, composition  and  dictation,  the  fundamentals  of    the  language  are  taught 
and  a  foundation  is  provided  for  further  study  and  the  eventual  ability  to  read  and 
speak  the  language.    Three  hours  a  week  of  classroom  instruction  and  one  hour  a 
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week  in  the  language  laboratory. 

102,  H102  Elementary  German  4(3,1)  Continuation  of  GER  101;  three  hours  a  week  of 
classroom  instruction  and  one  hour  a  week  in  the  language  laboratory. 

151  German  for  Graduate  Students  3(3,0)  Intensive  program  only  for  graduate  stu- 
dents preparing  for  the  reading  examination  in  German.  A  minimum  grade  of  B  on  a 
final  examination  will  satisfy  graduate  school  foreign  language  requirement.  May  be 
repeated  once  for  credit.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  Graduate  standing. 

196  Practicum  in  German  1(0,1)  An  on-campus  program  of  teaching  foreign  languag- 
es to  children.  Students  work  under  the  supervision  of  faculty  in  planning  and  teach- 
ing one  45-minute  class  per  week  to  children  in  grades  1-8.  May  be  repeated  for  a  total 
of  3  credits.  Preq:  Third-year  language  standing  or  consent  of  department  head. 

198  Situational  German  4(3,2)  Intensive  course  relating  to  a  student's  field  of  study. 
Designed  primarily  for  non-Liberal  Arts  major  preparing  for  employment  or  study 
abroad.  Subsequent  placement  into  GER  201  or  205  by  departmental  examination. 
Only  for  elective  credit  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  (Cannot  be  counted  toward  any 
Bachelor  of  Arts  language  requirements. 

199  Situational  German  4(3,2)  Continuation  of  GER  198.  Subsequent  placement  into 
GER  201  or  205  by  departmental  examination.  Only  for  elective  credit  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts.  Cannot  be  counted  toward  any  Bachelor  of  Arts  language  requirements. 
Preq:  GER  198  or  consent  of  instructor. 

201,  H201  Intermediate  German  3(3,0)  Brief  review  of  GER  101  and  102,  with  conversa- 
tion, composition  and  dictation,  and  the  beginning  of  more  serious  reading  of  German 
prose  in  short  stories  and  plays.  Preq:  GER  102. 

202,  H202  Intermediate  German  3(3,0)  Emphasis  on  reading  nontechnical  German 
prose  more  rapidly.  Writing,  speaking,  and  listening  skills  will  continue  to  be  devel- 
oped. Preq:  GER  201  or  consent  of  instructor. 

205  Elementary  German  Conversation  and  Composition  3(3,0)  Intensive  oral  and  writ- 
ten training  in  German  through  conversation  groups,  speeches,  written  compositions, 
and  controlled  vocabulary  acquisition.  Recommended  for  all  German  majors.  Preq: 
GER  201.  Coreq:  GER  202,  301,  302. 

251  Scientific  German  3(3,0)  An  alternate  course  to  GER  202,  especially  for  students  in 
the  sciences.  Readings  will  be  chosen  from  various  fields.  Grammar  and  syntax  will 
be  reviewed  to  ensure  accurate  translations,  but  stress  will  be  on  reading  for  under- 
standing. Preq:  GER  201  or  consent  of  department  head. 

299  Foreign  Language  Drama  Laboratory  1(0,3)  Participation  in  foreign  language  dra- 
ma productions.  No  formal  class  meetings,  but  an  average  of  three  hours  per  week  in 
a  foreign  language  drama  workshop  for  production.  May  be  repeated  for  a  total  of  3 
credits.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor  directing  the  play. 

301  Twentieth-Century  German  Drama  3(3,0)  Selected  works  from  major  German- 
speaking  dramatists  of  the  20th  century,  including  Brecht,  Duerrenmatt,  and  Frisch. 
Required  of  German  majors.   Preq:  GER  202  or  consent  of  department  head. 

302  Twentieth-Century  German  Prose  and  Poetry  3(3,0)  Selected  prose  and  poetry  from 
major  20th  century  German-speaking  authors,  including  Rilke,  Mann,  Hesse,  Kaflca, 
and  Boell.  Required  of  German  majors.  Preq:  GER  202  or  consent  of  department 
head. 

305  Intermediate  German  Conversation  and  Composition  3(3,0)  Practice  in  the  spoken 
language,  with  emphasis  on  vocabulary,  pronunciation,  and  comprehension;  written 
exercises  for  accuracy.  Required  of  German  majors.  Preq:  GER  202,  205,  or  consent 
of  department  head. 

308  German  Civilization  3(3,0)  Study  of  significant  aspects  of  the  culture  of  the  Ger- 
man-speaking peoples  from  their  origins  to  1945.  Preq:  GER  202  or  consent  of  depart- 
ment head. 

309  Modern  German  Culture  3(3,0)  Study  of  modern  German  culture  from  1945  to  the 
present  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  significant 
aspects  pertaining  to  the  German  Democratic  Republic.   Preq:   GER  202  or  consent  of 
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department  head. 

316  German  for  International  Trade  I  3(3,0)  Spoken  and  written  German  common  to 
the  German-speaking  world  of  business  and  industry,  with  emphasis  upon  business 
practices  and  writing  and  translating  business  letters  and  professional  reports. 
Cross-cultural  references  provide  opportunity  for  comparative  and  contrastive  analy- 
sis of  American  and  German  cultural  patterns  in  a  business  setting.  Preq:  GER  251 
or  202  and  305  (preq  or  concurrently);  or  consent  of  department  head. 

398  Directed  Reading  1-3(1-3,0)  Directed  study  of  selected  topics  in  German  literature, 
language,  and  culture.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  6  credits.  Preq:  Consent  of 
department  head. 

400  Goethe  and  His  Age  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  most  significant  period  of  German  litera- 
ture, with  readings  from  works  by  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  the  Romantics.  Supplemen- 
tary materials  may  include  audio  visuals  and  documents  on  the  music,  art,  and 
science  of  the  period.  Recommended  for  German  majors.  Preq:  GER  301,  302,  or  con- 
sent of  department  head. 

401  Studies  in  German  Literature  I  3(3,0)  Selected  topics  in  German  literature  from 
the  beginning  to  1832.  Preq:  GER  301,  302,  or  consent  of  department  head. 

402  Studies  in  German  Literature  II  3(3,0)  Study  of  selected  topics  in  19th  or  20th  cen- 
tury German  literature.  Preq:  GER  301,  302,  or  consent  of  department  head. 

403  Studies  in  German  Literature  III  3(3,0)  Study  of  a  major  theme  in  German  litera- 
ture within  a  chosen  time  period  or  in  the  work  of  one  major  author.  The  themes  may 
be  subject-  or  genre-oriented.  Preq:  GER  301,  302,  or  consent  of  department  head. 

411  Studies  in  the  German  Language  I  3(3,0)  Advanced  training  in  the  spoken  and 
written  language  with  emphasis  on  vocabulary,  syntax,  and  stylistics.  Preq:  GER  305 
or  consent  of  department  head. 

412  Studies  in  the  German  Language  II  3(3,0)  Indepth  study  of  terminology  and  syntax 
for  specific  subject  areas  in  business,  in  the  liberal  arts,  and  in  the  sciences.  Preq: 
GER  301,  302,  305,  or  consent  of  department  head. 

413  Studies  in  German  Culture  3(3,0)  Intensive  study  of  selected  topics  concerning  cul- 
tural phenomena  of  the  German-speaking  nations.  Preq:  GER  301,  302,  305,  or  con- 
sent of  department  head. 

416  German  for  International  Trade  II  3(3,0)  Study  oflanguage  and  cultural  environ- 
ment of  the  German-speaking  markets  of  the  world,  including  the  linguistic  and  cul- 
tural idioms  which  support  global  marketing  in  general  and  the  international  market- 
ing of  textiles,  agricultural  products,  and  tourism  in  particular.   Preq:  GER  316. 

498,  698  Independent  Study  1-3(1-3,0)  Supervised  study  of  selected  topics  in  German  lit- 
erature, language,  or  culture.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  6  credits.  Preq: 
Consent  of  department  head. 

GRADUATE  STUDIES  (G  S) 

799  Comprehensive  Studies  1-15 

800  Research  Proposal  Development  Seminar  1(1,0) 

GRAPHIC  COMMUNICATIONS  (G  C) 

101  Orientation  to  Graphic  Communications  1(1,0)  Introduction  to  the  curriculum  and 
the  industry  including  its  processes,  products,  and  careers.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
attributes  which  are  most  desirable  for  successful  entry  and  advancement  up  a  variety 
of  career  ladders. 

104  Graphic  Communications  I  3(1,6)  Major  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  basic  principles 
underlying  the  graphic  arts.  Many  areas  of  study  include  general  photography, 
graphic  layout  and  design,  process  photography,  offset  lithography,  screen  printing, 
and  bindery.    Modern  industrial  applications  are  stressed  throughout  the  course. 

207  Graphic  Communications  II  3(1,6)  Continuation  of  G  C  104.  An  intermediate 
course  for  the  graphic  communications  and  graphic  arts  specialists  which  broadens 
skills  and  technical  knowledge  in  areas  of  layout,  copy  preparation,  reproduction  pho- 
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tography,  film  assembly,  screen  printing  lithographic  presswork,  and  finishing. 
Preq:  G  C  101,  104,  typewriter/computer  keyboarding  skills  of  20  net  words  per  minute. 

304,  H304  Photographic  Techniques  3(1,6)  Emphasis  is  placed  on  application  of  black 
and  white  photography  as  activities  for  vocation  and  avocation.  Sufficient  laboratory 
experiences  are  provided  to  assure  confidence  in  the  use  of  photographic  techniques. 
Problems  encountered  in  action,  portrait,  still  life,  and  character-study  photography 
are  considered. 

310  Alternative  Approaches  to  Imaging  3(1,6)  Intended  to  promote  the  refining  of  skills 
learned  in  G  C  104  and  207,  with  an  in-depth  study  and  application  of  computerized 
prepress  systems  and  methodologies.  It  also  serves  as  a  transition  course  to  the  ad- 
vanced graphic  classes  teaching  offset  lithography,  flexography,  screen  printing, 
and  gravure.   Preq:  G  C  207  or  consent  of  instructor. 

350  Graphic  Communications  Internship  I  1(0,3)  Full-time  supervised  employment  in 
an  industrial  in-plant  setting  for  expansion  of  experience  with  materials  and  process- 
es, production  people,  and  organizations.  Preq:  G  C  104  or  207  or  equivalent  and  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

406,  H406,  606  Problems  in  Specialty  Printing  4(2,6)  Study  of  the  problems  and  convert- 
ing in  package  label  and  specialty  industries.  Laboratory  applications  include  flexo- 
graphic  preparation,  printing  and  die  cutting;  die  making  and  die  cutting  screen  and 
offset  printed  sheet  stock;  sublimation  and  plastisol  transfer  printing;  plastic  and  met- 
al container  printing.   Preq:  G  C  207  and  IN  ED  105. 

407, 607  Advanced  Flexographic  Methods  4(2,6)  An  in-depth  study  of  the  methods  used 
in  flexographic  printing  and  converting  of  porous  and  nonporous  substrates.  Theory 
and  laboratory  applications  include  setting  standards  for  process  color,  preparation  of 
plate  systems,  ink  mixing  and  color  matching,  testing  of  films  and  foils,  analysis  of  re- 
cent developments,  and  prediction  of  future  markets.  Preq:  G  C  406  and  444  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

440,  H440, 640  Advanced  Lithographic  Methods  4(2,6)  Students  selecting  to  pursue  the 
area  of  graphic  arts  will  gain  experience  in  the  development  of  advanced  techniques  of 
layout  and  design;  photographic  copy  preparation;  cold  type  composition;  line,  half- 
tone, duotone,  and  special-effects  photography,  full  color  reproduction  and  advanced 
platemaking;  process  stripping,  and  color  offset  presswork.   Preq:  G  C  207. 

444,  H444, 644  Current  Developments  and  Trends  in  Graphic  Communications  4(2,6) 
Advanced  course  for  Graphic  Communications  majors.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
theory  and  technical  developments  that  affect  process  and  equipment  selection.  Topics 
for  study  include  color  theory  and  application,  electronic  color  scanning,  electronic 
prepress  and  communications,  gravure  color  quality  control  and  analysis.  Preq:  G  C 
350  and  406,  440. 

445,  645  Advanced  Screen  Printing  Methods  3(2,3)  In-depth  study  of  the  systems  and 
materials  used  with  the  screen  printing  process.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  techniques  of 
control  and  procedures  for  establishing  screen-printing  methods  and  standards.  Preq: 
G  C  207  or  consent  of  instructor. 

446,  646  Ink  and  Substrates  3(2,3)  Course  covers  the  components,  manufacturing,  pro- 
cess use  as  well  as  end  use  of  ink  and  substrates  used  in  lithography,  flexography, 
gravure  and  screen  printing.  It  examines  the  interrelationship  between  inks,  sub- 
strates, and  the  printing  process.  Through  controlled  testing  and  examination,  the  op- 
timum conditions  for  improved  printability  will  be  determined.  Preq:  G  C  406  or  440  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

448,  H448, 648  Planning  and  Controlling  Printing  Functions  3(3,0)  Study  of  systems  for 
setting  printing  production  standards,  estimating,  scheduling,  job  planning,  and  the 
selection  of  new  hardware  and  technologies.  Preq:  G  C  350,  406,  440,  450. 

450  Graphic  Communications  Internship  II  1(0,3)  Continuation  of  G  C  350.  Preq:  G  C 
350,  440,  and/or  consent  of  instructor. 

451  Special  Projects  in  Graphic  Communications  1-6(0,3-18)  Advanced  projects  cover- 
ing theory  and/or  practices  going  beyond  the  scope  of  regular  coursework.  Written 
project  approval  required  before  registering.  Preq:  Junior  or  Senior  standing  with 
three  graphic  communication  courses  completed. 
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465  Graphic  Communications  Internship  III  1(0,3)  Full-time  employment  in  an  in- 
dustry directly  or  indirectly  related  to  printing.  The  work  site  and  job  must  be  ap- 
proved in  advance.   Preq:  GC  450  and  two  400-level  graphic  communication  courses. 

480  Senior  Seminar  in  Graphic  Conununications  2(2,0)  Study  of  the  current  trends  and 
issues  in  the  graphic  communications  industry.  Class  will  center  around  group 
discussions  dealing  with  relevant  topics  facing  the  graphic  communications  manager 
today.  Students  will  be  asked  to  draw  upon  academic  experiences,  internship 
experiences,  and  library  research  to  facilitate  discussion.  Must  be  taken  during  the 
last  semester  on  campus. 

801  Process  Control  in  Color  Reproduction  3(23) 

HEALTH  (HLTH) 

101  Introduction  to  Health  Careers  1(1,0)  Exploration  of  the  variety  of  careers  available 
in  the  health-care  field. 

131  (NURS)  Introduction  to  Communications  for  Health  Professionals  1(1,0)  See  NURS 
131. 

140  (NURS)  Computer  AppUcations  in  Health  Care  3(3,0)  See  NURS  140. 

202  Trends  in  Health  Promotion  3(3,0)  Examination  of  the  forces  that  have  influenced 
current  health-care  delivery  systems,  health  practices  and  trends.  General  systems 
theory  introduced. 

240  Determinants  of  Health  Behavior  3(3,0)  Exploration  of  risk  factors  associated  with 
health  and  wellness  such  as  cognitive,  emotional,  cultural,  biological,  and  environ- 
mental.   Management  skills  in  health  promotion  are  introduced. 

2S0  Health  and  Fitness  3(3,0)  Study  of  interrelationship  between  health  and  fitness. 
Emphasis  on  the  cardiovascular  system  and  benefits  of  exercise. 

298  Health  Maintenance  3(3,0)  Study  of  good  health  practices.  Emphasis  on  lifestyles 
and  measures  of  health.    Not  open  to  Nursing  majors. 

299  Health  Maintenance  Appraisal  1(0,3)  Utilizes  laboratory  experience  to  measure 
health  risk,  interpret  laboratory  health  data,  and  design  a  personal  health  program. 
Preq/Coreq:  HLTH  298. 

301  Medications  in  Health  Care  3(3,0)  Exploration  of  the  use  of  medications  in  the 
maintenance  of  health,  with  emphasis  on  the  consumer's  responsibility  and  informed 
decision-making.  Not  open  to  Nursing  majors.  Preq:  A  two-semester  sequence  in 
science  or  consent  of  instructor. 

303  Communication  in  Health  Care  Dehvery  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  medical  terminolo- 
gy, composing  health  reports,  and  health-funding  proposals  and  media  communica- 
tions. Preq:  HLTH  298. 

3M  (NURS)  Pathophysiology  for  Health-Care  Professionals  3(3,0)  See  NURS  304. 

310  Women's  Health  Issues  3(3,0)  Exploration  of  the  specific  health  needs  of  women, 
with  emphasis  on  understanding  and  prevention  of  problems  of  women's  health.  Not 
open  to  Nursing  majors.  Preq:  A  two-semester  sequence  in  science  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

320  Health  Maintenance  of  Men  3(3,0)  Exploration  of  the  specific  health  maintenance 
needs  of  men,  with  emphasis  on  understanding  and  prevention  of  problems  of  men's 
health.  Not  open  to  Nursing  majors.  Preq:  A  two-semester  sequence  in  science  or 
consent  of  instructor.  ' 

340  Health  Promotion  and  Education  3(3,0)  Application  of  learning,  change,  and  group 
theories  as  interventions  for  health  behaviors.  Emphasis  is  also  placed  on  systems 
and  stress  theories.  Preq:  HLTH  240,  298.  Preq/Coreq:  ED  302. 

380  Epidemiology  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  epidemiological  principles  and  methods  uti- 
lized in  the  study  of  the  origin,  distribution,  and  control  of  disease.  Preq:  HLTH  298. 

400,  600  Special  Topics  in  Health  1-6(1-6,0)  Topics  selected  to  meet  special  and  individu- 
alized interest  of  students  in  health.  May  be  taken  for  a  maximum  of  6  credits. 
Preq:    Consent  of  instructor.  Junior  standing. 
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401,  601  Health  Care  Consumerism  3(3,0)  Exploration  of  the  relationship  of  the  consu- 
mer to  health-care  options  with  emphasis  on  strategies  for  appropriate  decisions  re- 
garding health  care.  Not  open  to  Nursing  majors.  Preq:  A  two-semester  sequence  in 
science  or  consent  of  instructor. 

402,  602  Health  Care  in  Emergencies  3(3,0)  Study  of  basic  emergency  care  for  people 
who  are  injured  or  suddenly  become  ill.  Immediate  first  aid  and  follow-up  care  ex- 
plored. Emphasis  is  on  safety  and  the  role  of  nonmedical  personnel  in  caring  for  vic- 
tims of  accidents,  disasters,  poisonings,  and  serious  or  life-threatening  injuries.  Not 
open  to  Nursing  majors.  Preq:  A  two-semester  sequence  in  biology  or  anatomy  and 
physiology  or  consent  of  instructor. 

410,  610  Concepts  of  Health  for  Children  3(3,0)  Focus  on  the  analysis  and  evaluation  of 
health  problems  commonly  occurring  in  children.  Emphasis  will  be  on  concepts  of 
positive  health  behavior.  Not  open  to  Nursing  majors.  Preq:  A  two-semester  sequence 
in  science  or  consent  of  instructor. 

430,  630  Health  Promotion  of  the  Aged  3(3,0)  Exploration  of  psychological  and  physio- 
logical processes  of  aging.  Includes  implementation  and  evaluation  of  therapeutic 
techniques  for  promoting  health  of  the  older  population  in  a  variety  of  settings.  Preq: 
Developmental  psychology;  a  two-semester  sequence  in  science;  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

440  Leadership  in  Health  Promotion  3(2,3)  Exploration  of  the  role  of  health  profession- 
als as  a  leader  and  activist.  Study  of  legal,  ethical,  economic,  political,  and  agent 
roles.  Includes  fieldwork.   Preq:  HLTH  340. 

480  Community  Health  Promotion  3(2,3)  Focus  on  health-promotion  activities  for  com- 
munity and  population  groups  with  emphasis  on  assessment,  program  planning,  and 
evaluation.   Includes  fieldwork.  Preq:  HLTH  380. 

490  Research  in  Health  3(3,0)  Discussion  of  research  in  health.  Focus  on  analysis  of 
reported  research.  Ethical,  moral,  and  legal  issues  are  discussed.  Preq  I  Coreq:  HLTH 
380;  statistics  requirement. 

498, 698  Contemporary  Health  Problems  3(3,0)  Current  and  emerging  health  problems 
in  contemporary  society  with  emphasis  on  risk  factors,  interactive  treatment  effects, 
and  prevention.  Not  open  to  Nursing  majors.  Preq:  A  two-semester  sequence  in 
science  or  consent  of  instructor. 

HISTORY  (HIST) 

Professors:  J.  L.  Arbena,  C.  K.  Bleser,  R.  M.  Golden,  D.  M.  McKale,  E.  E.  Moise,  D. 
M.  Nicholas,  Head;  J.  V.  Reel,  Jr.,  A.  Schaffer,  R.  A.  Waller;  Associate  Professors:  E. 
D.  Carney,  L.  E.  Estaville,  Jr.,  T.  J.  Kuehn,  P.  E.  Mack,  J.  A.  Miller,  D.  G.  Nieman,  D. 
G.  Paz,  R.  L.  Saunders,  Jr.,  W.  F.  Steirer,  Jr.,  H.  L.  Suggs;  Assistant  Professors:  S.  K. 
Cahn,  C.  A.  Grubb,  R.  P.  Leemhuis,  S.  G.  Marks,  R.  R.  Owens;  Visiting  Assistant 
Professors:    A.  Evrensel-Brown,  B.  Y.  Kunze 

100  Higher  Education  and  Clemson  1(1,0)  Introduction  to  higher  education.  Its  back- 
ground and  development  in  the  western  world,  emphasizing  land-grant  institutions 
and  Clemson  University  in  particular. 

101,  HlOl  History  of  the  United  States  3(3,0)  The  political,  economic,  and  social  develop- 
ment of  the  American  people  from  the  period  of  discovery  to  the  end  of  Reconstruction. 

102,  H102  History  of  the  United  States  3(3,0)  Political,  economic,  and  social  development 
of  the  American  people  from  the  end  of  Reconstruction  to  the  present. 

172,  H172  Western  Civilization  3(3,0)  Political,  economic,  and  social  movements  of 
Western  civilization  from  ancient  times  to  the  17th  century. 

173,  H173  Western  Civilization  3(3,0)  Political,  economic,  and  social  movements  of 
Western  civilization  from  the  17th  century  to  the  present. 

198  Current  History  1(1,0)  Examination  of  the  major  events  and  problem  areas  in  the 
news   with    emphasis   on   their   historical   context  and  possible  long-range  signifi- 
cance. May  be  repeated  for  a  total  of  3  credits.  Does  not  count  toward  the  requirements 
of  the  major  or  minor  in  History. 
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200  Fort  Hill  Internship  1(0,1)  Provides  practical  experience  in  public  history  museum 
work  and  historical  preservation.  May  be  repeated  for  a  total  of  3  credits.  Cannot 
count  toward  the  major  or  minor  in  History.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  Con- 
sent of  department  head. 

300  History  of  Colonial  America  3(3,0)  Development  of  American  institutions  and  cus- 
toms in  the  period  before  1776.  Considerable  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  imperial  rela- 
tions between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  and  upon  the  movement  towards  and  the 
philosophy  of  the  American  Revolution. 

301  American  Revolution  and  the  New  Nation  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  various  historical  ex- 
planations leading  to  an  understanding  of  the  American  Revolution,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Nation  under  the  Constitution,  and  the  first  decade  of  the  new  nation.  Spe- 
cial emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  developing  an  understanding  of  individual 
motivation  and  ideological  development  present  during  the  last  four  decades  of  the  18th 
century. 

302  Age  of  Jefiferson,  Jackson,  and  Calhoun  3(3,0)  Formation  and  growing  pains  of  the 
new  nation  through  the  Federal  and  Middle  periods  of  its  history,  with  emphasis  on 
economic  and  political  development,  the  westward  movement,  and  the  conflicting  forc- 
es of  nationalism  and  sectionalism. 

303  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  political,  military,  and  social  as- 
pects of  the  sectional  conflict  and  of  the  era  of  Reconstruction.  Some  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  the  historical  controversies  which  the  period  has  inspired. 

304  Industrialism  and  the  Progressive  Era  3(3,0)  Study  of  American  society  in  the  peri- 
od between  the  1880s  and  1930s.  This  course  emphasizes  the  efiects  of  industrialization 
and  urbanization  on  the  American  people. 

305  The  United  States  in  the  Age  of  the  World  Wars  3(3,0)  An  examination  of  the 
changes  in  the  American  experiences  through  two  world  wars,  a  depression,  the  Pro- 
hibition era  and  the  assumption  of  international  responsibilities. 

307  Recent  America  3(3,0)  Examination  of  the  American  experience  from  the  end  of 
World  War  II  through  the  period  of  the  Korean  and  Vietnam  wars,  the  Cold  War,  the 
Civil  Rights  movement,  the  counter-culture  of  the  1960's,  assassinations  and  Water- 
gate. 

313  History  of  South  Carolina  3(3,0)  Political,  economic,  and  social  development  of 
South  Carolina  from  1670  to  the  present. 

314  History  of  the  South  3(3,0)  Origins  and  development  of  political,  economic,  and  cul- 
tural institutions  of  the  South  from  the  Colonial  period  to  the  present,  and  the  role  of 
the  South  in  the  nation's  development. 

315  African  Americans  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  Afro-American  experience  in  the  United 
States,  from  the  African  past,  through  slavery,  to  the  present. 

316  American  Social  History  3(3,0)  Study  of  American  society,  including  the  relation- 
ship among  classes,  ethnic  groups,  regions,  and  sexes,  from  the  Colonial  period  to  the 
present. 

318  History  of  American  Women  3(3,0)  Survey  course  of  the  history  of  American  wom- 
en emphasizing  the  changing  role  of  women  in  American  culture  and  society. 

321  History  of  Science  3(3,0)  Survey  of  the  development  of  science  in  the  Western  world, 
emphasizing  the  period  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  present. 

322  History  of  Technology  3(3,0)  Formerly  HIST  309.  History  of  the  major  developmente 
in  Western  technology  and  their  relationships  to  the  societies  and  cultures  in  which 
they  flourished. 

323  History  of  American  Technology  3(3,0)  Formerly  HIST  310.  History  of  develop- 
ments in  technology  and  their  role  in  American  life  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
American  Industrial  Revolution  and  the  20th  century. 

325  American  Economic  Development  3(3,0)  Formerly  HIST  306.  Economic  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States  from  Colonial  to  recent  times,  emphasizing  the  institutional 
development  of  agriculture,  banking,  business  and  labor,  and  government  regulations 
and  policy. 
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327  American  Business  History  3(3,0)  Survey  of  the  history  of  American  business  by 
using  a  case-study  approach.  The  focus  will  be  placed  upon  the  effects  that  policies 
and  institutions  have  on  individual  businesses. 

328  American  Legal  History  3(3,0)  Formerly  HIST  308.  Survey  of  the  American  legal 
system  in  its  historical  perspective,  from  Colonial  time  to  the  present.  Emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  the  relationship  between  law  and  society,  the  way  in  which  the  practice  of 
law  changes  American  society,  and  the  way  in  which  social  development  affected  both 
the  theory  and  practice  of  the  law. 

330  History  of  Modern  China  3(3,0)  Growth  and  development  of  Chinese  civilization 
from  ancient  times  to  the  present.  Emphasis  in  the  course  is  on  20th  century  China, 
particularly  since  the  rise  to  power  of  the  Communist  regime. 

333  History  of  Modem  Japan  3(3,0)  The  origin  and  development  of  Japanese  civilization 
with  particular  emphasis  on  modem  Japan  from  mid- 19th  century  to  the  present. 

338  African  History  to  1875  3(3,0)  Students  will  study  sub-Saharan  Africa  in  the  period 
from  antiquity  to  European  colonial  rule  by  exploring  the  development  of  Stone  Age 
cultures;  agricultural  and  pastoral  societies;  ancient  civilizations;  political,  economic, 
and  social  systems;  gradual  shift  of  initiative  from  the  interior  to  the  coast;  and  vari- 
ous slave  trades. 

339  Modem  Africa,  1875  to  the  Present  3(3,0)  Students  will  study  sub-Saharan  Africa 
from  1875  to  the  present,  with  the  focus  placed  upon  the  development  and  decline  of  Eu- 
ropean imperialism,  dilemmas  of  African  independence,  and  ethnic  struggles  in 
Southern  Africa. 

340  Ancient  Americans  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  geography  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere; origin  of  human  life  in  the  Americas;  structure  and  accomplishments  of  the 
major  pre-Columbian  societies,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  rise  and  decline  of  the  Clas- 
sic civilizations;  the  impact  of  the  European  conquest;  the  formation  of  a  new  Ibero- 
American  culture. 

341  Modern  Mexico  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  geography  of  the  region,  origins,  and 
progress  of  the  Independence  movements  and  political,  economic  and  social  develop- 
ments after  1825;  current  domestic  and  international  problems. 

342  South  America  Since  1800  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  geography  of  the  region;  ori- 
gins and  progress  of  the  Independence  movements;  political,  economic  and  social  de- 
velopments after  1825;  current  domestic  and  international  problems. 

351  Ancient  Near  East  3(3,0)  History  of  the  peoples  and  civilizations  of  the  Near  East 
from  the  Sumerians  to  the  establishment  of  Roman  power  in  this  region.  Geography, 
mythology,  religious  and  economic  currents,  as  well  as  the  methods  and  discoveries  of 
archaeology  will  be  included. 

354  The  Greek  World  3(3,0)  Study  of  Greek  civilization  from  its  beginning  until  the  time 
of  the  Roman  conquest,  concentrating  on  the  social  institutions  of  the  Greek  city- 
states. 

355  The  Roman  World  3(3,0)  The  rise  of  Rome  to  world  empire  and  the  international 
civilization  it  dominated.  Concentration  on  the  nature  of  the  political  change  from  Re- 
public to  monarchy  with  particular  emphasis  on  city  life  and  the  causes  of  its  de- 
cline. 

361  History  of  England  to  1688  3(3,0)  The  evolution  of  English  political,  social,  econom- 
ic, and  cultural  institutions  to  the  17th  century.  (Study  Abroad) 

363  History  of  England  Since  1688  3(3,0)  The  evolution  of  English  political,  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  institutions  from  the  17th  century  to  the  present. 

365  English  Cultural  History  3(3,0)  Survey  of  the  cultural  history  of  England,  from  An- 
glo-Saxon times  to  the  present,  focusing  on  the  period  after  the  English  Renaissance. 

370  Medieval  History  3(3,0)  Survey  of  the  period  from  the  eclipse  of  Rome  to  the  advent 
of  the  Renaissance,  emphasizing  human  migrations,  feudalism,  rise  of  towns,  and 
cultural  life. 

372  The  Renaissance  3(3,0)  Examination  of  the  transitional  period  of  European  civiliza- 
tion (ca.  1300-1500),  with  emphasis  on  institutional,  cultural,  and  intellectual  develop- 
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ments. 

373  Age  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  3(3,0)  Evolution  of  Modern  Europe  (ca.  1500- 
1660),  as  affected  by  the  Reformation,  wars  of  religion  and  growth  of  nation-states.  The 
study  will  include  intellectual  advances  and  the  beginnings  of  European  expansion 
overseas. 

374  Europe  in  the  Age  of  Reason  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  quest  for  order  and  the  consolidation 
of  the  European  state  system  between  1660  and  1789  with  emphasis  on  the  idea  of  abso- 
lutism, the  question  of  French  hegemony,  and  the  synthesis  of  the  18th-century  En- 
lightment. 

375  Revolutionary  Europe  3(3,0)  History  of  Europe  from  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution through  the  Revolutions  of  1848,  with  emphasis  on  the  conflict  between  the  forc- 
es of  change  and  those  of  conservatism,  within  the  states  and  in  Europe  in  general. 

377  Europe,  1914-1945  3(3,0)  Course  will  focus  upon  Europe  during  two  major  wars  and 
the  peacetime  adjustments  Europeans  made,  or  failed  to  make,  during  the  twenty-year 
interim  between  those  wars. 

378  Europe  Since  1945  3(3,0)  Course  will  focus  upon  how  World  War  II  completed  the 
destruction  of  European  global  hegemony,  creating  a  bipolar  continent  with  the  west 
dominated  by  the  United  States  and  the  east  by  Soviet  Russia;  and  how  Europe  adjusted 
to  this  situation. 

380  Imperial  Germany  3(3,0)  German  history  from  the  beginning  of  the  German  Em- 
pire, 1870-71,  through  World  War  I.  This  course  emphasizes  the  influence  of  militar- 
ism, nationalism,  anti-Semitism  and  xenophobia  on  the  German  culture  and  political 
process. 

381  Germany  Since  1918  3(3,0)  German  history  from  the  time  of  Germany's  defeat  in 
World  War  I,  through  the  Nazi  period  and  World  War  II.  This  course  culminates 
with  the  study  of  a  divided  Germany. 

384  History  of  Modern  France  3(3,0)  French  history  from  the  mid-19th  century  to  the 
present  with  particular  emphasis  on  France  since  1900. 

385  History  of  Imperial  Russia  3(3,0)  Survey  of  the  formative  years  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire from  the  time  of  accession  of  Peter  the  Great  to  the  time  of  the  Russian  Revolution. 
Social,  political,  diplomatic,  and  intellectual  developments  will  be  given  equal  treat- 
ment in  the  course. 

386  History  of  the  Soviet  Union  3(3,0)  Soviet  history  from  the  revolution  to  the  present. 
Surveys  the  creation  and  subsequent  development  of  the  communist  political  and  so- 
cial system,  with  attention  given  to  culture  and  diplomacy. 

387  The  Russian  Revolution  3(3,0)  History  of  one  of  the  most  formative  series  of  events 
of  the  20th  century.  Course  follows  the  crisis  of  Imperial  Russia,  its  downfall  during 
World  War  I,  and  subsequent  revolutionary  upheaval  leading  to  the  formation  of  the 
USSR. 

390  Modem  Military  History  3(3,0)  Survey  of  the  development  of  modern  warfare,  and 
the  influence  of  technological  change  on  warfare.  Particular  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  major  conflicts  of  the  20th  century. 

391  Post  World  War  II  World  3(3,0)  The  world  in  the  age  of  the  Cold  War,  the  break- 
down of  the  colonial  empires,  and  racial,  religious,  ethnic,  national,  and  social  ten- 
sions.  The  United  States  will  provide  the  central  core  to  the  class. 

With  departmental  consent,  any  400-  or  600-level  course  in  history  may  be  repeated  one 
time  for  credit  The  400-level  courses  require  students  to  do  historical  research  and 
writing. 

400, 600  Studies  in  United  States  History  3(3,0)  Topics  and  problems  in  the  history  of  the 

United  States  from  the  Colonial  era  to  the  present. 

438, 638  Problems  in  African  Historiography  and  Methodology  3(3,0)  Course  will  con- 
centrate upon  major  issues  in  the  field  of  African  history  with  an  additional  focus  be- 
ing placed  upon  methodological  concerns. 

440,  640  Studies  in  Latin  American  History  3(3,0)  Consideration  of  selected  and  varied 
topics  in  Latin  American  history  through  readings,  class  discussions,  and  individual 
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or  group  projects.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  use  of  an  inquiry  or  problem- 
solving  method  of  historical  analysis  and  to  the  cultivation  of  a  comparative  perspec- 
tive. 

450,  650  Studies  in  Ancient  History  3(3,0)  Selected  topics  in  the  field  of  ancient  history 
ranging  from  pre-Biblical  times  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

460,  H460, 660  Studies  in  British  History  3(3,0)  Examination  of  selected  themes,  topics, 
or  periods  in  British  history  from  Anglo-Saxon  times  to  the  present. 

470,  670  Studies  in  Early  European  History  3(3,0)  Study  of  selected  topics  or  themes  in 
European  history  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  age  of  industrialization. 

471, 671  Studies  in  Modem  European  History  3(3,0)  Study  of  selected  topics  or  problems 
in  European  history  from  the  end  of  the  Old  Regime  to  the  present. 

491,  H491, 691  Studies  in  the  History  of  Science  and  Technology  3(3,0)  Selected  topics  in 
the  development  of  science  and  technology,  with  emphasis  on  their  social,  political  and 
economic  effects. 

492,  692  Studies  in  Diplomatic  History  3(3,0)  Selected  topics  and  problems  in  interna- 
tional conflict  and  conflict  resolution  among  nations.  Concentration  will  usually  be  in 
20th  century  history. 

493, 693  Studies  in  Social  History  3(3,0)  Studies  in  the  ways  j)eople  have  earned  their  liv- 
ings and  lived  their  lives,  individually  and  as  communities,  in  the  confines  of  different 
societies. 

494,  694  Studies  in  Comparative  History  3(3,0)  Selected  topics  in  comparative  history, 
contrasting  and  comparing  similar  historic  developments  in  different  nations,  geo- 
graphic areas,  or  civilizations. 

495, 695  Studies  in  the  History  of  Ideas  3(3,0)  Selected  topics  and  themes  in  the  develop- 
ment of  ideas  that  have  had  an  impact  on  the  behavior  of  individuals  and  civilizations. 

496,  696  Studies  in  Legal  History  3(3,0)  Study  of  selected  problems  in  the  development  of 

law  and  the  system  of  criminal  and  civil  justice. 

H497  Senior  Honors  Research  3(3,0)  Research  for  the  preparation  of  senior  honors  the- 
sis. Preq:  Senior  standing  and  successful  completion  of  a  400-level  history  course  and 
approval  of  the  Department  of  History. 

H498  Senior  Honors  Thesis  3(3,0)  Writing  of  the  senior  honors  thesis.  Preq:  HIST 
H497. 

499  Independent  Study  1-3(1-3,0)  Study  of  selected  problems  in  history  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  faculty  member  chosen  by  the  student.  The  student  and  faculty  member  devel- 
op a  course  of  study  designed  for  the  individual  student  and  approved  by  the  head  of  the 
department  prior  to  registration. 

700  United  States  Through  the  Civil  War  3(3,0) 

710  United  States  Since  1865  3(3,0) 

720  Southern  History  3(3,0) 

760  British  History  3(3,0) 

770  Eiux)pe  to  the  Eighteenth  Century  3(3,0) 

775  Europe  Since  the  Eighteenth  Century  3(3,0) 

790  Historical  Area  Studies  3(3,0) 

800  Seminar  in  United  States  History  3(3,0) 

830  Seminar  in  Asian  History  3(3,0) 

840  Seminar  in  Latin  American  History  3(3,0) 

860  Seminar  in  British  History  3(3,0) 

870  Seminar  in  Etiropean  History  3(3,0) 

880  Special  Topics  in  History  3(3,0) 

885  Independent  Study  3(3,0) 
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887  Archival  Management:  An  Introduction  3(3,0) 

888  Historical  and  Textual  Editing  3(3,0) 

891  Master's  Research.  Credit  to  be  arranged, 

893  Practicum  in  Archival  Management  3(3,0) 

894  Practicum  in  Historical  Editing  3(3,0) 

HORTICULTURE  (HORT) 

Professors:  J.  A.  Brittain,  Acting  Head;  R.  G.  Halfacre,  M.  T.  Haque,  A.  R.  Mazur,  B. 
B.  Rhodes,  T.  Whitwell;  Associate  Professors:  D.  W.  Bradshaw,  J.  D.  Caldwell.  D.  R. 
Decoteau.  J.  W.  Kelly,  A.  R.  Kingman,  W.  C.  Olien,  A.  J.  Pertuit,  Jr..  D.  F.  Wagner; 
Assistant  Professor:    W.  V.  Baird 

101  Horticulture  3(3,0)F  Environmental  factors  and  horticultural  practices  affecting 
optimum  production  of  floral,  fruit,  ornamental,  and  vegetable  crops.  Survey  of  the 
various  areas  of  horticulture  and  their  importance  to  society. 

208  Landscape  Appreciation  3(3,0)S  Designed  to  deepen  the  student's  appreciation  of 
our  natural  and  built  environments  through  a  study  of  landscape  elements,  styles,  and 
professions.  Landscapes  ranging  in  scale  from  residential  to  regional  are  critiqued, 
and  design  principles  and  landscape  ethics  are  discussed. 

303  Plant  Materials  3(2,3)F  Woody,  ornamental  plants  and  their  aesthetic  and  func- 
tional uses  in  landscape  developments.  The  study  covers  habit  of  growth,  ultimate 
size,  texture  effect,  period  of  bloom,  color,  and  cultural  requirements. 

304  Annuals  and  Perennials  3(2,3)S  Annual  and  perennial  flowers'  aesthetic  appeal 
and  functional  uses  and  needs.  Color,  texture,  bloom  time,  form,  size  and  growth  re- 
quirements as  they  relate  to  designing,  planting,  and  maintaining  colorful  land- 
scapes. Preq:  HORT  208,  303,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

305  Plant  Propagation  3(2,3)F  All  phases  of  plant  propagation  from  seeds,  bulbs,  divi- 
sions, layers,  cuttings,  budding,  and  other  types  of  grafting  are  comprehensively  treat- 
ed. Timing,  manner  and  material  for  making  cuttings;  temperature  and  media  re- 
quirements and  propagation  structures  for  rooting  cuttings  of  ornamental  and  fruit 
trees,  shrubs,  and  indoor  plants  will  be  studied. 

308  Landscape  Design  4(3,3)F  Landscape  planning  of  residential  and  public  properties 
in  order  to  achieve  best  use  and  most  enjoyment  from  a  given  piece  of  ground.  Preq: 
HORT  208,  303,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

310  Floriculture  3(3,0)S  Greenhouse  production  of  commercial  flower  crops.    Studies 
include  fertilizers  and  insect  and  disease  problems  of  bench  and  pot  plants.    Preq: 
HORT  101. 

352, 652  Tree  Fruit  Culture  and  Physiology  3(2,3)F  Fruit  bud  formation,  rest  period  and 
water  relations  of  fruit  plants,  soils,  fruit  setting;  orchard  soil  management  and  re- 
sponses of  various  fruits  to  fertilizers;  principles  of  pruning,  eflect  of  climatic  differ- 
ences, freezing  of  tissues  and  means  of  avoiding  injury;  harvesting,  transportation, 
and  storage.  Preq:  HORT  101  or  consent  of  instructor. 

400  Horticulture  Topics  1(1,0)  Indepth  examination  of  timely  topics  in  horticultural 
science.  May  be  repeated  for  a  total  of  3  credits,  as  topics  vary.  Preq:  Consent  of  in- 
structor. 

406,  606  Nursery  Technology  3(2,3)S  Principles  and  techniques  in  handling  nursery 
crops.  Preq:  HORT  303,  305. 

407,  607  Landscape  Design  3(2,3)F  The  first  half  of  this  course  is  a  study  of  trees, 
shrubs,  vines  and  ground  covers  used  in  landscape  planting.  Attention  is  given  to  cul- 
tural requirements,  growth  habits,  period  of  bloom,  texture,  and  fall  color.  The  second 
half  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  landscape  planning  for  small  residential  properties. 

408  Special  Problems  in  Horticulture  1-3(0,3-9)  Independent  investigation  in  horticul- 
ture. Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  organizing  a  quality  proposal,  conducting  the  inves- 
tigation, and  reporting  of  findings  at  a  professional  society  meeting  and/or  in  a  profes- 
sional publication.    Cumulative  maximum  of  3  credits.    Preq:   Minimum  of  75  hours 
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completed  and  consent  of  instructor. 

409  Seminar  1(1,0)S  Recent  research  work  on  various  phases  of  horticulture,  methods 
of  conducting  investigations,  and  preparation  of  report  of  investigations. 

412,  612  Turfgrass  Management  3(2,3)F  Studies  of  warm  and  cool  season  turfgrasses 
in  relation  to  value,  use,  regional  adaptation,  establishment,  soils,  and  cultural  prac- 
tices. The  influence  of  environmental,  cultural,  and  genetic  factors  on  turf  quality  and 
serviceability.  Identification  of  grass  and  weed  species  and  discussion  of  programs  for 
the  management  of  lawns,  parks,  roadsides,  and  golf  courses.  Preq:  BIOL  103/105  or 
equivalent. 

415,  615  Foliage  Plants  for  Interior  Utilization  3(2,3)F  Application  of  foliage  plant  re- 
quirements for  their  selection  and  maintenance  in  interior  environments.  Laborato- 
ries include  plant  identification,  experiment,  and  graphic  representation.  Preq:  BOT 
205,  HORT  101  and  consent  of  instructor. 

416  Floral  Design  2(1,3)F  Topics  covered  include  simple  arrangements  (history,  con- 
tainers, mechanical  aids,  etc.),  arrangements  for  specific  occasions,  church  arrange- 
ments, funeral  designs,  bride's  bouquets,  dried  arrangements  and  flower  preserva- 
tion, corsage  work,  foliage  arrangements,  bonsai,  terrarium,  Christmas  wreaths,  and 
foliage  plant  identification.  Preq:  BIOL  103/105  or  equivalent. 

433,  633  (AGRON)  Integrated  Weed  Management  for  Agronomic  and  Horticultural 
Crops  3(2,2)S  Weed  management  systems  consisting  of  cultural,  chemical,  and  biologi- 
cal methods  will  be  studied  for  the  major  agronomic  and  horticultural  crops  of  South 
Carolina  with  problem-solving  methodology  and  herbicide  injury  diagnosis.    Preq: 
AGRON  407  or  equivalent  introductory  weed  science. 

455,  655  Small  Fruit  Crops  3(2,3)F  Indepth  survey  of  taxonomical,  morphological,  and 
physiological  characteristics  of  small  fruit  crops  as  they  relate  to  the  study  of  horticul- 
tural charcteristics,  culture,  production,  harvesting,  and  handling  of  both  commercial 
and  home-grown  grapes,  blueberries,  strawberries,  brambles,  and  kiwifruit.    Preq: 
HORT  101  or  consent  of  instructor. 

456,  656  Vegetable  Crops  4(3,3)F  Principles  and  practices  employed  in  the  commercial 
growing  and  marketing  of  vegetable  crops  with  emphasis  on  plant  characteristics,  cul- 
tivars,  management  practices,  harvest,  quality  factors  and  grading,  storage,  economic 
importance,  and  areas  of  production. 

461,  H461,  661  Problems  in  Landscape  Design  4(3,3)S  Landscape  planning  for  larger 
residential  properties,  schools,  industrial  plants,  real  estate  developments;  detailed 
finished  plans;  further  study  of  materials  used;  original  problems;  field  study.    Preq: 
HORT  308,  407,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

462,  662  Landscape  Design  Implementation  3(2,3)F  Implementation  of  landscape 
plans,  including  interpretation  of  specifications,  bidding,  planting  methods,  construc- 
tion materials  and  installation  methods,  irrigation,  lighting,  and  allied  landscape  spe- 
cialties. In  addition  maintenance  contracts,  equipment,  methods,  materials,  and  la- 
bor management  are  studied.  Preq:  HORT  308. 

464,  664  Postharvest  Horticulture  3(2,2)F  Study  of  the  biological  aspects  of  methods  and 
practices  relating  to  the  harvesting,  handling,  transportation,  and  storage  of  horticul- 
tural commodities  for  fresh  market.  Topics  include  an  introduction  to  postharvest 
physiology,  concept  of  quality  and  its  measurement,  standard  and  innovative  posthar- 
vest treatments,  grades  and  standards,  and  various  storage  methods. 

470,  670  Hortitherapy  3(3,0)S  The  appeal  and  techniques  involving  the  art  and  science 
of  horticulture  for  exceptional  populations  will  be  emphasized.  A  number  of  activities 
suited  for  almost  any  therapeutic  setting  for  the  visually,  physically,  and  mentally  im- 
paired wall  be  planned  and  conducted.  Preq:  BIOL  103/105  and  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

471,  671  Internship  1-6(0,2-12)  Internship  under  competent  supervision  in  an  approved 
agency  dealing  with  horticultural  endeavors.    Internships  wall  be  designed  to  provide 
students  with  on-the-job  horticultural  experience.    The  student  will  submit  monthly 
reports  during  the  internship  and  will  conduct  a  departmental  seminar  at  its  conclu- 
sion. Preq:  Junior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 
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701  Horticulture:  Plant  and  Environmental  Science  3(2^) 

800  Topics  in  Horticiiltural  Science  1(1,0) 

802  Research  Systems  in  Horticulture  3(23) 

804  Scientific  Advances  in  Ornamental  Horticultiune  3(3,0) 

806  Postharvest  Physiology  and  Handling  of  Horticultiu^l  Crops  3(3,0) 

809  Seminar  1 1(1,0) 

810  Seminar  II  1(1,0) 

812  Special  Topics  in  Horticulture  1^(1-4,0) 

813  Photomorphogenesis  3(2,2) 

814  Environmental  Plant  Stress  Physiology  3(2,2) 
891  Master's  Research.  Credit  to  be  arranged. 
921  (BOT)  Plant  Physiology  Colloquium  1(1,0) 
991  E>octoral  Research,  Credit  to  be  arranged. 

HOSPITAL  AND  HEALTH  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION  (H  ADM) 

408, 608  Hospital  and  Health  Services  Administration  3(3,0)  Survey  of  how  hospital  and 
health-care  administration  is  practiced  within  the  United  States.  Topics  include  plan- 
ning; social,  legal,  and  political  considerations;  alternate  forms  of  organization;  man- 
agement practices;  control  systems;  and  trends/issues  facing  the  future  of  health-care 
administrators.    Preq:  Senior  or  graduate-level  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

410,  610  Hospital  Internship  3(0,9)  The  student  will  spend  nine  hours  per  week  on  a 
specified  program  of  observing,  practicing  and  experiencing  the  duties  of  hospital  ad- 
ministrators in  selected  local  hospitals.  The  course  will  be  specifically  outlined  along 
with  the  amount  of  time  the  student  will  spend  in  each  phase  or  department  of  the  hos- 
pital. Student  progress  will  be  constantly  monitored  by  University  faculty  and  hospital 
staff.  Preq:  H  ADM  408. 

HUMANITIES  (HUM) 

Professors:    E.  A.  Freeman,  J.  J.  McLaughlin;  Associate  Professor:    8.  K.  Eisiminger 

301  Humanities  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  humanistic  studies  focusing  on  relationships 
among  disciplines — painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  music,  literature,  philosophy, 
and  drama — beginning  with  prehistory  and  continuing  to  the  Renaissance. 

302  Humanities  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  humanistic  studies  focusing  on  relationships 
among  disciplines — painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  music,  literature,  philosophy, 
and  drama — beginning  with  the  17th  century  and  continuing  to  the  present. 

305  Studies  in  Science,  Technology,  and  the  Humanities  3(3,0)  Interdisciplinary  course 
that  seeks  an  understanding  of  science  and  technology  through  the  perspectives  of  the 
liberal  arts.  Specific  subjects  vary  with  the  instructor.  May  be  repeated  once  for 
credit. 

306  Creative  Genius  in  Western  Culture  3(3,0)  Investigation  of  creativity  through  study 
of  great  innovators  in  art,  literature,  music  and  ideas.  May  be  repeated  once  for  cred- 
it. 

309  Studies  in  Humanities  3(3,0)  Interdisciplinary  approach  to  the  humanities.  Specif- 
ic subject  matter  varies  according  to  the  instructor  and  as  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts.  May  be  repeated  once  for  credit. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  (IN  ED) 

Professors:  P.  C.  Caley,  J.  P.  Crouch,  G.  G.  Lovedahl,  D.  E.  Maurer,  H.  E.  Morgan, 
Jr.,  A.  F.  Newton,  D.  H.  Pate,  Jr.,  Head;  D.  G.  Tesolowski,  W.  E.  West;  Associate  Pro- 
fessors: B.  V.  Burkett,  Jr.,  C.  D.  Schmittou,  E.  L.  Weir;  Assistant  Professor:  S.  T.  In- 
gram; Instructors:    R.  L.  Bauer,  J.  M.  Leininger,  N.  W.  Leininger,  N.  L.  Reeves 

101  Introduction  to  Industrial  Education  3(2,3)  Provides  students  a  basic  understand- 
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ing  of  the  underlying  philosophies  of  industrial  training  and  education  in  the  public 
and  private  sectors.  Students  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  explore  the  objectives  and 
laboratory  areas  of  each  option  to  establish  their  own  personal  goals  for  a  career  in  in- 
dustrial education. 

102  Woodworking  I  2(1,3)  Study  of  wood,  its  properties  and  the  requisite  skills  neces- 
sary for  understanding  the  use  of  wood  in  our  technological  way  of  life. 

103  Woodworking  II  2(1,3)  Continuation  of  IN  ED  102  in  the  study  of  wood,  its  proper- 
ties, skills  in  machine  and  tool  use  with  wood,  project  design,  project  costs,  and  finish- 
ing processes  necessary  for  teachers  of  industrial  subjects.   Preq:   IN  ED  102,  106. 

106  Drafting  for  Industrial  Education  I  3(1,6)  Basic  drafting  course  which  deals  with 
sketching,  orthographic  projection,  isometrics,  sections,  auxiliary  views,  dimension- 
ing, developments,  and  intersections. 

107  Drafting  for  Industrial  Education  II  3(1,6)  Continuation  of  IN  ED  106,  dealing  with 
drafting  in  specific  fields  such  as  welding,  electronics,  topography,  and  computer- 
aided  drafting.  Working  and  detail  drawings  of  machine  parts  including  threaded 
fasteners,  cams  and  gears,  and  techniques  of  inking  are  studied.  A  portion  of  the 
course  is  devoted  to  organizing  materials  for  teaching  drafting.  Preq:  INED  101,  106 
or  equivalent,  and  consent  of  instructor. 

108  Training  Programs  in  Industry  I  3(3,0)  Introduction  and  first-hand  experience  in 
industrial  training  programs.  Emphasis  placed  on  observing  and  participating  in  ac- 
tual training  situations  as  well  as  communications  and  media  usage  in  industry. 
Preq:  IN  ED  101. 

202  Manufacturing  Technology  I:  Systems  3(1,6)  Introduction  to  management,  per- 
sonnel, and  production  systems  studies  through  the  creation  of  a  corporation.  In- 
cludes product  identification,  product  research  and  design,  selection  of  processes, 
plant  design,  production  systems,  and  system  enhancement.  Preq:  IN  ED  101  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

203  Basic  Metal  Processes  3(1,6)  Material  separating,  forming  and  combining  practic- 
es in  the  metals  industries  through  the  study  of  basic  casting,  welding,  and  sheet- 
metal  techniques. 

204  Communications  Technology  I:  Processes  and  Materials  3(2,3)  Topics  covered  in 
the  course  include  graphic  communications,  photography,  computer  application  and 
use  as  a  visual  communication  medium,  and  audio/video  production  and  application. 

205  Power  Technology  I:  Production  3(2,2)  Study  of  power  in  terms  of  energy  sources 
and  the  generation  of  power.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  development  of  insights  and 
understandings  of  the  scientific  and  operational  principles  involved  in  the  production 
and  utilization  of  power.  Preq:  IN  ED  101  or  consent  of  instructor. 

206  Advanced  Drafting  and  Design  3(1,6)  Study  of  the  relationship  of  designing  and  en- 
gineering, the  design  process,  stylistic  periods,  design,  research,  and  product  develop- 
ment. Various  methods  of  technical  illustration  are  utilized  in  the  course.  Preq:  IN 
ED  106  or  equivalent. 

208  Electricity  3(2,3)  Theory  and  application  of  DC  and  AC  fiandamentals,  including  in- 
strumentation, power  sources,  circuit  analysis,  motors,  construction  wiring,  and  elec- 
tronic principles  and  components.  Preq:  IN  ED  101. 

210  Construction  Technology  I:  Materials  3(2,3)  Course  designed  as  an  introduction  to 
the  commonly  used  building  materials  and  methods  of  combining  them  in  present  day 
construction.   Preq:   IN  ED  101  or  consent  of  instructor. 

215  Technical  Airbrush  lUustration  3(1,6)  Course  dealing  with  the  technical  applica- 
tion of  airbrush  technique.  Methods  of  depicting  objects  on  paper,  photograph  retouch- 
ing, sandblasting  glass,  and  fabric  decoration  are  all  dealt  with,  using  a  single-action 
airbrush. 

220  Recreational  and  Avocational  Crafts  3(2,3)  Provides  exploratory  experiences  in  the 
performance  of  a  variety  of  arts  and  crafts  activities,  and  encourages  the  development 
of  an  understanding  of  the  purpose  of  arts  and  crafts  in  the  comprehensive  recreation- 
al program. 
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240  Machining  Practices  3(1,6)  Basic  practical  shop  experiences  on  the  lathe,  drill 
press,  milling  machine,  and  shaper.  Benchwork,  measuring  tools,  theory  and  dem- 
onstrations related  to  a  survey  of  fundamental  machining  practices. 

310  Methods  of  Trade  Teaching  3(3,0)  Designed  to  give  basic  instruction  to  beginning 
teachers  in  tradework.  Psychological  factors  of  learning,  individual  differences,  meth- 
ods of  teaching  industrial  subjects,  special  methods  used  in  teaching  skills,  grading  of 
students  and  keeping  of  proper  records  and  reports.   Offered  in  Summer  Sessions  only. 

312  Motivation  and  Discipline  in  Vocational  Education  3(3,0)  Provides  the  classroom 
teacher  and  prospective  teacher  with  knowledge  and  skills  in  the  techniques  of  student 
discipline  and  motivation  with  application  to  the  occupational  education  settings. 

313  Arts  and  Crafts  3(1,6)  Study  of  the  art  and  craft  of  designing  and  making  well- 
designed,  useful  objects.  Emphasis  on  the  development  of  skill  and  knowledge  in  the 
industrial  crafts.  Included  will  be  laboratory  activity  involving  work  with  wood,  metal, 
ceramic,  textiles,  paper,  plastics,  and  leather  materials.   Preq:  IN  ED  101. 

315  (ED)  Integrating  Computers  into  the  Classroom  1(0,2)  See  ED  315. 

316  Plastics  and  Plastic  Processes  3(2,3)  Introduction  to  thermoplastic  materials,  basic 
processing,  fabricating,  and  finishing  operations.  Related  careers  and  technological 
advances  will  also  be  studied.  Preq:  IN  ED  101  or  consent  of  instructor. 

317  Management  of  Industrial  Education  Laboratories  3(2,2)  Management  and  opera- 
tion of  unit  and  multiple-activity  laboratories,  including  laboratory  design,  selection 
and  procurement  of  tools  and  equipment,  budgeting  management,  and  coordination  of 
activities  in  laboratory  courses. 

320  Machine  Woodworking  2(1,3)  Basic  characteristics  of  woodcutting,  shaping,  and 
finishing  operations  by  use  of  machinery  and  auxiliary  tools.  Includes  project  work. 
Preq:  Junior  standing. 

325  Industrial  Organizations  and  People  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  relationship  of  training  and 
safety  personnel  to  the  kinds  of  tasks  they  are  asked  to  perform  in  industrial  situa- 
tions. Emphasis  is  on  safety  knowledge  develoment  and  on  techniques  which  may  be 
used  in  industrial  safety  training.  Preq:  IN  ED  101  or  consent  of  instructor. 

350  Industrial  Coof>erative  Experience  I  6(0,18)  Full-time  work  experience  program  in 
industry.  The  course  is  offered  during  the  summer  only.  Students  are  requested  to 
register  with  the  instructor  one  semester  prior  to  the  summer  in  which  they  plan  to 
enroll.   Preq:  Vocational-Technical  Education  option  only. 

372  Arts  and  Crafts  for  the  Elementary  Child  3(2,3)  Provides  the  elementary  and  early 
childhood  teacher  with  an  opportunity  to  develop  technological  literacy,  art/craft  skills 
in  a  variety  of  media,  and  an  understanding  of  their  applications  to  the  curriculum  in 
a  classroom  environment. 

402  Directed  Teaching  12(0,36)  Supervised  observation  and  teaching  in  cooperation 
with  selected  public  schools  in  which  opportunities  are  provided  for  securing  experi- 
ence in  teaching  industrial  subjects.  Preq:  IN  ED  317,  425,  and  grade-point  ratio  re- 
quired for  graduation. 

404,  604  Organization  of  Industrial  Training  Materials  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  identifica- 
tion, selection,  and  organization  of  subject  matter  appropriate  for  industrial  training 
programs.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  analysis  techniques,  session  and  demonstration 
planning,  written  instructional  materials  development,  trainee  evaluation,  and  plan- 
ning instructional  schedules.  Preq:  Human  Resource  Development  option.  Senior 
standing,  IN  ED  108,  and  completion  of  a  minimum  of  three  courses  selected  from 
G  C  104,  IN  ED  102,  106,  203,  205,  208,  240. 

405,  605  Course  Organization  and  Evaluation  3(3,0)  Problems,  techniques  and  proce- 
dures in  the  preparation,  selection  and  organization  of  subject  matter  for  instructional 
purposes.  Methods,  techniques,  and  preparation  of  materials  used  in  the  evaluation  of 
student  achievement  in  industrial  education  subjects. 

407,  607  Architectural  Drafting  for  Industrial  Education  3(1,6)  Study  of  the  major  as- 
pects of  architectural  drawing,  such  as  plot,  floor,  and  foundation  plans;  wall  sections; 
and  elevations.  Preq:  IN  ED  106. 
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408,  608  Training  Programs  in  Industry  11  3(3,0)  Basic  concepts  of  supervision,  admin- 
istration, and  management  of  training  programs.  Emphasis  on  determining  training 
requirements,  planning,  directing,  and  evaluating  training  programs.  Preq:  IN  ED 
108.  404. 

410,  610  Special  Institute  Course:  Topics  in  Industrial  Education  1-3(1-3,0)  Subject 
areas  organized  according  to  institute  needs.    Content  of  the  course  will  be  planned 
cooperatively  by  the  University  and  the  school  system  or  agency  requesting  the  course. 
Preq:  Teacher  or  Graduate  standing. 

412, 612  Communications  Technology  n:  Systems  3(2,2)  Continuation  of  IN  ED  204. 
Includes  theory  and  operation  of  communications  systems:  telegraph,  telephone,  ra- 
dio, television,  satellites,  sound/video  recorders,  lasers,  and  computers.  Instruction 
on  strategies  for  interpreting  this  area  of  technology  to  industry  personnel  and  public 
school  students  is  emphasized.   Preq:   IN  ED  204. 

414,  614  Electronics  for  Teachers  3(1,6)  Principles  of  electronics  as  applied  in  commu- 
nications and  automatic  controls  involving  transistors,  integrated  circuits,  and  other 
electronic  devices  and  materials  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  industrial  arts  and 
vocational-technical  electricity  and  electronics.   Preq:  IN  ED  208  or  equivalent. 

415,  615  Construction  Technology  II:  Practices  and  Systems  3(2,3)  Study  of  industrial 
practices  and  systems  affecting  man,  materials,  and  equipment  associated  with  con- 
struction industries.  Activities  are  directed  toward  developing  a  working  knowledge  of 
construction  technology  and  a  framework  for  incorporating  this  instruction  into  pro- 
grams in  the  public  and  private  sectors.   Preq:  IN  ED  210  or  graduate  standing. 

418, 618  Manufactviring  Technology  II:  Materials  and  Processes  3(2,3)  Continuation  of 
IN  ED  202  with  emphasis  on  materials  and  processes  of  manufacturing.  Attention  is 
given  to  specific  materials  separating,  forming,  and  combining  practices  and  equip- 
ment and  on  the  competitive  aspects  of  manufacturing.  Preq:  IN  ED  202,  graduate 
standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

420  Instructional  Technology  3(3,0)  Designed  to  familiarize  students  with  the  various 
equipment,  materials,  and  techniques  associated  with  the  delivery  of  instruction.  Stu- 
dents will  design,  produce,  and  present  materials  to  meet  specific  educational  objec- 
tives. Preq:  IN  ED  405  or  one  year  of  teaching  experience. 

421  Vocational  Cooperative  Programs  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  developments,  objectives  and 
principles  of  cooperative  training  programs.  Emphasis  is  on  the  organization,  promo- 
tion, and  management  of  programs  in  vocational  education.  Preq:  Consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

422, 622  History  and  Philosophy  of  Industrial  and  Vocational  Education  3(3,0)  Study  of 
industrial  and  vocational  education  programs  with  the  intent  of  developing  a  sound  in- 
dividual philosophy  of  industrial  and  vocational  education.  General  topics  covered: 
history;  local,  state,  and  federal  legislation;  types  of  vocational-technical  programs; 
professional  organizations;  manpower  utilization,  vocational  guidance,  and  training; 
industry,  labor,  and  school  relationships. 

424,  624  School  Safety  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  principles  of  school  safety  emphasizing  safety 
analyses,  accident  prevention,  remediation  of  unsafe  conditions,  development  and  use 
of  instructional  materials,  and  school  liability.  Preq:  Senior  or  Graduate  standing  in 
Education. 

425, 625  Teaching  Industrial  Subjects  3(3,0)  Effective  methods  and  techniques  of  teach- 
ing industrial  subjects.  Emphasis  is  given  to  class  organization,  preparation  of  lesson 
outlines,  and  audio-visual  aids.  Preq:  ED  335. 

432,  632  Advanced  Woodworking  2(1,3)  Advanced  consideration  of  machine  methods 
and  developments,  materials,  quality  factors,  and  evaluation  of  instructional  materi- 
als. Preq:  IN  ED  102. 

433  Internship  in  Vocational  Technical  Education  1 6(0,18)  Supervised  observation  and 
teaching  in  cooperation  with  selected  area  vocational  centers,  high  schools,  and  tech- 
nical colleges  to  provide  experience  in  teaching  specified  trades  and  industrial  sub- 
jects. Preq:  IN  ED  317  and  consent  of  instructor. 

434  Internship  in  Vocational  Technical  Education  H  6(0,18)  Continuation  of  IN  ED  433. 
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Preq:    IN  ED  433  and  consent  of  instructor. 

435,  635  Advanced  Industrial  Metalworking  Practices  3(2^)  Continuation  of  IN  ED 
203,  enabling  advanced  studies  in  welding,  foundry,  and  structural  metals.  A  portion 
of  the  course  will  be  devoted  to  studying  existing  metals  manufacturing  industries  and 
to  developing  and  using  curriculum  materials  for  teaching  metalworking  concepts. 
Field  trips  will  be  taken.  Preq:  IN  ED  203. 

438,  638  Advanced  Machining  3(1,6)  Advanced  experiences  in  the  set-up,  operation  and 
maintenance  of  machine  tools  and  equipment.  Project  and  product  design.  Study  and 
reports  of  recent  machining  technological  developments.   Preq:  IN  ED  240. 

441  Comprehensive  Laboratory  in  Industrial  Education  3(1,4)  Course  designed  to  devel- 
op skill  in  working  in  and  the  management  of  multiple  activity  programs  as  carried 
out  in  the  industrial  arts  and  prevocational  laboratories.  Opportunity  is  provided  to  de- 
velop a  management  plan  for  multiple  activities  in  comprehensive  laboratories  that 
the  student  can  use  during  the  directed  teaching  experience.  Preq:  IN  ED  101  and  a 
minimum  of  4  courses  selected  from  the  following:  G  C  104,  IN  ED  102,  203,  205,  208, 
240. 

442,  642  Competency  Testing  in  Vocational  Subjects  3(3,0)  Study  of  competency  testing 
in  vocational  education  which  includes  educational  objectives  and  measurement;  con- 
struction and  use  of  oral,  objective,  short  answer,  matching  essay,  and  performance 
tests;  and  treatment  of  test  data  for  grade  assignments  and  statistical  analysis. 

443, 643  Vocational  Special  Needs  Education  3(3,0)  Theory  and  practice  related  to  serv- 
ing special  needs  populations  in  vocational  education  including  legislation,  classifica- 
tion systems,  school  and  community  relations,  career  clusters  and  job  analyses,  lEPs 
with  a  vocational  focus,  assessment,  work  adjustment,  and  development  and  modifica- 
tion of  curricula  and  instruction.    Preq:   Senior  standing. 

450  Industrial  Cooperative  Experience  II  6(0,18)  Continuation  of  IN  ED  350.  Preq:  Vo- 
cational/Technical Education  option  only. 

451  Special  Projects  3(3,0)  The  student  is  assigned  a  project  in  accordance  with  his 
needs  and  capabilities.  Projects  are  either  experimental,  theoretical  or  developmental 
and  cover  subjects  not  thoroughly  covered  in  other  courses.  Written  project  approval 
required  before  registering.   Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

452,  652  Advanced  Projects  1-6  The  student  gains  depth  in  content  by  completing  a  pro- 
ject under  the  supervision  of  an  instructor  in  one  of  the  following  subject  areas:  Arts 
and  Crafts,  Drawing  and  Design,  Electricity  and  Electronics,  Graphic  Arts,  Metal- 
working, Occupational  Education,  Power,  and  Woodworking.  Written  project  approval 
required  before  registering.   Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

460,  660  Career  Education  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  concepts  and  philosophical  basis 
for  career  education  with  emphasis  on  the  applications  of  career  education  as  an  inte- 
grating force  within  the  total  school  curriculum.  This  course  is  designed  for  all  stu- 
dents preparing  to  teach  or  those  seeking  to  improve  their  teaching  competencies. 
Preq:  AG  ED  201,  ED  100,  IN  ED  101,  or  Graduate  standing. 

464,  664  Still  Media  Production  3(1,4)  Provides  the  student  with  the  opportunity  to  apply 
still-picture  media  techniques  to  tasks  in  both  education  and  industry. 

465,  665  Instructional  Video  Production  3(1,4)  Designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
basic  video  tape  production  techniques,  which  include  planning,  scripting,  taping,  and 
editing.  Emphasizes  the  development  of  individual  skills,  and  deals  with  the  produc- 
tion of  instructional  tapes  as  opposed  to  "artistic"  ones. 

468, 668  Power  Technology  II:  Transmission  and  Control  Systems  3(2^)  Continuation 
of  IN  ED  205.  Provides  instruction  in  transmitting  and  controlling  power  for  utiliza- 
tion in  such  areas  as  manufacturing,  communications,  construction,  and  transporta- 
tion. Introduces  concepts  of  automation  and  robotics  to  enable  the  classroom  teacher 
and  industry  personnel  to  gain  necessary  insights  into  this  important  area  of  technolo- 
gy. Preq:  IN  ED  205. 

470,  670  Internal  Combustion  Engines  3(2,3)  Involves  study  of  the  internal  combustion 
engine:  theory  of  operation,  applications,  methods  of  analyzing  performance,  and 
troubleshooting  malfunctions.    The  course  is  intended  as  an  elective  for  Industrial 
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Technology  Education  and  Vocational-Technical  Education  option  majors  who  desire 
proficiency  in  this  essential  area  of  industrial  education.  Preq:  IN  ED  205  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

480, 680  (AG  ED,  COLED,  ED)  Educational  AppUcations  of  Microcomputers  3(3,0)  See 

COLED  480. 

482, 682  (AG  ED,  COLED,  ED)  Advanced  Educational  Applications  of  Microcomputers 

3(2,2)  See  COLED  482. 

496,  H496,  696  Public  Relations  3(3,0)  This  course  emphasizes  the  techniques  and 
methods  of  effective  pubHc  and  industrial  relations  which  contribute  to  understanding 
and  cooperation  of  labor,  business,  professional,  educational,  and  industrial  groups. 

700  (ED)  Supervising  the  Student  Teacher  in  the  Public  School  2-3(2-3,0) 

815  Seminar  in  Industrial  Education  1(1,0) 

820  Recent  Process  Developments  3(3,0) 

830  Concepts  of  Himian  Resources  Development  3(3,0) 

840  School  Shop  Design  3(3,0) 

845  Needs  Assessment  for  Education  and  Industry  3(3,0) 

846  Applied  Public  Relations  3(3,0) 

847  Instructional  Systems  Design  3(3,0) 

849  Evaluation  of  Training  and  DevelopmentWRD  Programs  3(3,0) 

850  Issues  in  Industrial  Technology  1-3(1-3,0) 

851  Current  Topics  in  Communication  Technology  1-3(3,0) 

852  Current  Topics  in  Manufactiuing  Technology  1-3(1-3,0) 

853  Current  Topics  in  Construction  Technology  1-3(1-3,0) 

854  Current  Topics  in  Power  Technology  1-3(1-3,0) 

860  Instructional  Materials  Development  3(3,0) 

861  Administration  and  Supervision  of  Vocational  Eklucation  3(3,0) 
865  American  Industries  3(3,0) 

870  Consulting  for  Education  and  Industry  3(3,0) 
889  (AG  ED,  ED)  Research  in  Education  3(3,0) 

894  Project  Research  1-6(1-6,0) 

895  Special  Problems  1 3(3,0) 

896  Special  Problems  U  3(3,0) 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING  (I  E) 

Professors:  J.  A.  Chisman,  R.  P.  Davis,  W.  J.  Kennedy,  D.  L.  Kimbler,  M.  S.  Leonard, 
Head;  C.  R.  Lindenmeyer;  Associate  Professors:  J.  S.  Greenstein,  B.  A.Watford; 
Assistant  Professor:    W.  G.  Ferrell,  Jr. 

301  Work  Methods  and  Measurement  I  3(2,3)  Methods  engineering  and  work  measure- 
ment for  cost  control  and  reduction,  planning,  and  scheduling.  Graphic  system  repre- 
sentation techniques,  time  study,  work  sampling,  standard  data  development,  and 
predetermined  basic  motion  time  data  systems  are  introduced.  Coreq:  MTHSC  301  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

306  Manufacturing  Processes  3(2,3)  The  basic  structure  of  modem  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses and  material  properties  related  to  manufacturability,  with  emphasis  on  metal 
cutting,  metal  working,  molding,  jointing,  and  finishing.  Preq:  Sophomore  engineer- 
ing standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

350  Modeling  and  Analysis  for  Industrial  Engineers  3(3,0)  Model  development  and 
problem-solving  techniques  in  applied  mathematics  from  an  industrial  engineering 
perspective.  Preq:    MTHSC  206  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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361  Industrial  Quality  Control  3(2,3)  Comprehensive  survey  of  techniques  from  applied 
statistics  and  probability  which  are  most  applicable  to  modeling  and  problem  solving 
in  industry.  Topics  include  probability  and  statistical  theory  review,  statistical  quality 
control  charts,  acceptance  sampling,  curve  fitting,  forecasting,  and  reliability  analy- 
sis. Preq:   MTHSC  405  or  consent  of  instructor. 

364  Design  and  Measurement  of  Work  3(3,0)  Work  design  principles  and  techniques  for 
improving  productivity.  Techniques  for  work  measurement  including  time  study,  pre- 
determined times,  and  work  sampling.  Demonstrations  and  case  problems  are  used 
to  illustrate  and  practice  applications.  Not  for  engineering  majors.  Preq:  MOT  299 
and  399  or  equivalent. 

384,  H384  Engineering  Economic  Analysis  3(3,0)  Basic  principles  and  techniques  of  ec- 
onomic analysis  of  engineering  projects.  Consideration  of  time  value  of  money,  short- 
and  long-term  investments,  replacement  analysis,  depreciation  methods,  cost  alloca- 
tion and  measures  of  cost  effectiveness. 

401,  601  Work  Methods  and  Measurement  II  3(2,3)  Predetermined  basic  motion-time- 
data  analysis  of  work  methods  for  synthesis  of  effective  work  methods  and  standards 
development.  Methods-Time  Measurement  (MTM)  is  presented  in  detail  to  permit  ap- 
plication proficiency.  Standard  data  development,  using  a  variety  of  techniques  is  cov- 
ered with  emphasis  on  the  use  of  stepwise  multiple  regression  analysis.  A  design  pro- 
ject is  required.   Preq:  I  E  301  and  MTHSC  405  or  consent  of  instructor. 

452,  652  Reliability  Engineering  3(3,0)  Probabilistic  approach  to  assessing  system  relia- 
bility.   Methods  for  analyzing  serial,  parallel,  and  complex  systems  include  decompo- 
sition and  cut-set  analysis.  Reliability  life  testing  and  its  acceleration  are  covered.    Es- 
sential elements  of  maintainability  are  identified  and  related  to  system  availability. 
Preq:  MTHSC  206  and  405  or  consent  of  instructor. 

461,  661  Quality  Engineering  3(3,0)  Design  aspects  of  quality  and  the  engineer's  role  in 
problems  of  quality  in  production  systems.  Preq:    I  E  361. 

465,  H465,  665  Facilities  Planning  and  Design  4(3,3)  Study  of  the  principles  and  tech- 
niques of  plant  layout.  Economic  selection  of  materials  handling  equipment  and  inte- 
gration of  this  equipment  into  the  layout  plan  to  provide  effective  product  flow.  Quan- 
titative techniques  for  evaluation  of  facilities  plans.  A  design  project  is  required.  Preq: 
I  E  301  and  482,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

466,  666  Production  Systems  Engineering  3(2,3)  Study  of  methods  for  manufacturing 
operations  measurement,  analysis,  and  design.  Organizational  concepts,  techniques 
for  work-methods  analysis  and  measurement,  human  factors,  statistical  quality  con- 
trol, and  graphical  techniques  for  facility  arrangement.  Not  to  be  taken  by  undergrad- 
uate Industrial  Engineering  majors.   Preq:    MTHSC  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

473, 673  Microcomputer  Applications  in  Industrial  Engineering  3(2,3)  Introduction  to 
microcomputer-processor  fundamentals,  software  and  hardware  as  these  relate  to 
process  control,  robotics,  and  computer-integrated  manufacturing.  Applications  dem- 
onstrated by  laboratory  projects.  Preq:  I  E  306,  E  C  E  307  and  309  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

474,  674  Advanced  Manufacturing  Systems  3(2,3)  Study  of  the  state-of-the-art  automat- 
ed manufacturing  systems,  CAD/CAM,  computer-integerated  manufacturing,  ad- 
vanced 3-D  computer  controlled  machining  systems,  adaptive  control,  group  technolo- 
gy, and  flexible  manufacturing  systems.   Preq:    I  E  473  or  consent  of  instructor. 

475,  675  Manufacturing  Control  Systems  3(2,3)  Advanced  study  of  manufacturing  pro- 
cess control  by  microcomputers  and  programmable  logic  controllers;  sensors  and 
transducers;  discrete  and  continuous  open  and  closed  loop  control  applications,  data 
acquisition,  communication  protocols,  and  networking.  Preq:  I  E  473  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

480,  680  Methods  of  Operations  Research  I  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  most  useful  linear 
operations  research  models,  including  linear  programming,  integer  linear  program- 
ming, transshipment  and  assignment  problems  and  network  flows.  Preq:  I  E  350  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

481,  681  Methods  of  Operations  Research  II  3(3,0)  Probabilistic  and  random  process 
modeling  of  industrial  systems.    Topics  include  Markov  chains,  continuous  time  Mar- 
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kov  processes,  and  queueing  theory.  Preq:  I  E  350  and  MTHSC  301  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

482,  682  Systems  Modelin^r  3(3,0)  Modeling  of  discrete  industrial  systems  using  a  digi- 
tal computer.   The  purpose,  theory,  and  techniques  of  system  modeling  are  presented. 
Preq:  MTHSC  405  or  consent  of  instructor. 

483,  683  Case  Studies  in  Industrial  Engineering  3(3,0)  Actual  industrial  case  studies 
will  be  used  to  strengthen  the  students  ability  to  identify  problems,  to  select  a  solution 
procedure,  and  to  recommend  an  action.  Preq:  Senior  standing  in  Industrial  Engi- 
neering. 

485, 685  Industrial  Systems  Engineering  3(3,0)  Modeling  and  analysis  of  multistage  de- 
cision processes,  recursive  optimization,  process  and  system  design  and  control  prob- 
lems. Preq:   I  E  480  and  481  or  consent  of  instructor. 

486,  H486,  686  Production  Planning  and  Control  3(3,0)  Fundamentals  underlying  the 
determination  of  production  capacity  requirements,  economic  lot  sizes,  and  the  regula- 
tion of  flow  and  storage  of  materials  to,  within,  and  from  the  production  system.  Ele- 
ments of  forecasting,  determination  of  materials  requirements,  scheduling,  inventory 
control,  etc.  Consideration  of  data  processing  methods.  Preq:  Either  I  E  480  or  481 
with  consent  of  instructor. 

488,  688  Human  Factors  Engineering  3(2,3)  Human  factors  engineering  as  a  systems 
design  method.  Industrial  application  of  human  factors  data  to  recognize  and/or 
measure  behavioral  and  physical  limitations,  investigate  deficiencies,  and  improve 
these  systems  based  on  safety,  health,  and  worker  satisfaction.  Preq:  MTHSC  301  or 
equivalent  or  consent  of  instructor. 

489,  689  Industrial  Ergonomics  3(2,3)  Presentation  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  ergo- 
nomic  principles  in  the  industrial  setting.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  classic  ergonom- 
ic  problems  of  work  place  and  work  space  design,  manual  materials  handling,  physi- 
cally demanding  jobs,  environmental  factors,  and  human  error.  Emerging  areas 
such  as  design  for  disabled  workers  are  addressed.  Preq:  I  E  488  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

491,  H491,  691  Selected  Topics  in  Industrial  Engineering  1-3(0-3,0-9)  Comprehensive 
study  of  any  timely  or  special  topic  in  industrial  engineering  not  included  in  other 
courses.  May  be  repeated  for  a  total  of  6  credits.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

492,  H492,  692  Design  Topics  in  Industrial  Engineering  1-3  Comprehensive  study  of 
any  timely  or  special  design  topic  in  industrial  engineering.  May  be  repeated  for  a  total 
of  6  credits.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

703  Engineering  Project  Operations  3(3,0) 

801  Analysis,  Modeling,  and  Design  of  Human-Machine  Systems  3(3,0) 

802  Design  of  Human-Computer  Systems  3(3,0) 

803  Engineering  Optimization  and  Applications  3(3,0) 

804  Manufactxuing  Systems  Planning  and  Design  3(3,0) 

807  Discrete  Systems  Simulation  3(3,0) 

808  Continuous  Systems  Simulation  3(3,0) 

860  Dynamic  Programming  3(3,0) 

861  Nonlinear  Programming  and  Methods  of  Search  3(3,0) 
865  Facility  Planning  and  Material  Handling  3(3,0) 

871  Industrial  Testing  and  Quality  3(3,0) 

873  Computer- Aided  Manufachuing  3(2^) 

880  Advanced  Methods  of  Operations  Research  3(3,0) 

884  Advanced  Engineering  Economic  Analysis  3(3,0) 

885  Design  and  Analysis  of  Simulation  Models  3(3,0) 

886  Operations  Research  in  Production  Control  3(3,0) 
888  Applied  Queuing  Theory  and  Markov  Processes  3(3,0) 
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890  Special  Problems  in  Industrial  Engineering  1-3(1-3,0) 

891  Master's  Research.  Credit  to  be  arranged. 

893  Selected  Topics  in  Industrial  Engineering  1-3(1-3,0) 
895  Industrial  Engineering  Seminar  1(1,0) 
907  Production  Systems  Simulation  3(2,3) 
991  Doctoral  Research.  Credit  to  be  arranged. 

INTEGRATED  PEST  MANAGEMENT  (I  P  M) 

Professor:    J.  A.  Brittain 

401,  601  Principles  of  Integrated  Pest  Management  3(2,3)  Origins,  theory,  and  practice 
of  integrated  pest  management.  Relationships  among  crop  production  and  protection 
practices  are  explored.  Economics  of  various  control  strategies  are  considered.  Inte- 
grated pest  management  field  projects  are  studied.  Conventional  and  integrated  pest 
management  approaches  are  compared.  Multidisciplinary  plant  problem  analysis  is 
introduced.  Preq:    AGRON  407,  ENT  301,  PL  PA  301,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

700  Internship  in  Plant  Health  1-5(0,8-40) 

704  Seminar  1(1,0) 

800  Special  Problems  in  Plant  Health  1-3(1-03-9) 

INTERDISCIPLEVARY  STUDIES  (CA  DS) 

151  Design  Studies  I  2(0,6)  Introduction  to  problem-solving  methodology  for  environ- 
mental design  through  studio  exercises,  projects,  and  reviews.  Coreq:  CA  DS  153,  ad- 
mission to  the  College  of  Architecture. 

152  Design  Studies  II  2(0,6)  Continuation  of  CA  DS  151.  Preq:  CA  DS  151.  Coreq:  CA 
DS154. 

153  Design  Theory  I  2(2,0)  Introduction  to  concepts  and  principles  of  architecture,  visu- 
al arts,  landscape  architecture,  urban  and  regional  planning,  and  construction  man- 
agement. Coreq:  CA  DS  151. 

154  Design  Theory  II  2(2,0)  Continuation  of  CA  DS  153.  Coreq:  CA  DS  152. 

ITALIAN  (ITAL) 

Associate  Professor:   L.  T.  Perry 

101,  HlOl  Elementary  Italian  4(3,1)  Introductory  course  stressing  grammar,  pronun- 
ciation, oral  practice,  and  reading  skills.    Attention  is  given  to  practical  everyday  liv- 
ing as  well  as  cultural  considerations. 

102,  H102  Elementary  ItaUan  4(3,1)  Continuation  of  ITAL  101.  Preq:  ITAL  101  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

196  Practicum  in  Italian  1(0,1)  On-campus  program  of  teaching  foreign  languages  to 
children.  Students  work  under  the  supervision  of  faculty  in  planning  and  teaching 
one  45-minute  class  per  week  to  children  in  grades  1-8.  May  be  repeated  for  a  total  of  3 
credits.   Preq:   Third  year  language  standing  or  consent  of  department  head. 

201,  H201  Intermediate  Itahan  3(3,0)  Brief  review  of  ITAL  101  and  102,  with  conversa- 
tion, composition,  and  dictation,  and  the  beginning  of  more  serious  readings  of  Italian 
literature  in  short  stories  and  plays.  Preq:  ITAL  102. 

202,  H202  Intermediate  Italian  3(3,0)  Increasingly  difiicult  readings  in  Italian  litera- 
ture, supplemented  with  classroom  discussions  and  compositions.    Preq:   ITAL  201. 

398  EKrected  Reading  1-3(1-3,0)  Directed  study  of  selected  topics  in  Italian  literature, 
language,  and  culture.  May  be  repeated  for  a  total  of  6  credits.  Preq:  Consent  of  de- 
partment head. 
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JAPANESE  ( JAPN) 

Assistant  Professor:   T.  Kishimoto 

101  Elementary  Japanese  4(3,1)  Course  for  beginners  in  which  the  fundamentals  of  the 
language  are  taught  and  a  foundation  is  provided  for  further  study  and  the  eventual 
ability  to  read  and  speak  the  language.  The  Japanese  writing  system  will  be  intro- 
duced. Students  will  learn  how  to  recognize  and  write  the  two  alphabets  HIRAGANA 
and  KATAKANA.  Three  hours  a  week  of  classroom  instruction  and  one  hour  a 
week  in  the  language  laboratory. 

102  Elementary  Japanese  4(3,1)  Continuation  of  JAPN  101.  Students  will  study  Kanji 
characters.   Preq:    JAPN  101. 

201  Intermediate  Japanese  3(3,0)  A  brief  review  of  JAPN  101  and  102.  with  conversa- 
tion, composition  and  beginning  or  more  serious  reading  of  Japanese  in  short  stories. 
Students  study  Kanji  characters.  Preq:  JAPN  102. 

202  Intermediate  Japanese  3(3,0)  A  brief  review  of  JAPN  201,  with  conversation,  com- 
position, and  dictation  based  on  more  difficult  Japanese  reading  selections;  includes  a 
continuation  of  Kanji  characters.   Preq:  JAPN  201. 

305  Japanese  Conversation  and  Composition  3(3,0)  Practice  in  the  spoken  language 
with  emphasis  on  vocabulary,  Kanji,  pronunciation,  and  comprehension.  Learning 
practical  language  skills  and  intercultural  communication  through  various  topics. 
Preq:  JAPN  202  or  consent  of  department  head. 

306  Japanese  Conversation  and  Composition  3(3,0)  Continuation  of  JAPN  305.  More 
practice  in  the  spoken  language  with  emphasis  on  vocabulary,  Kanji,  pronunciation, 
and  comprehension.  Learning  practical  language  skills  and  intercultural  communi- 
cations through  various  topics.   Preq:  JAPN  305  or  consent  of  department  head. 

398  Directed  Reading  1-3(1-3,0)  Directed  study  of  selected  topics  in  Japanese  literature, 
language,  and  culture.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  6  credits.  Preq:  Consent  of 
department  head. 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE  (LARCH) 

Associate  Professor:    L.  Tai;  Assistant  Professor:    F.  F.  Chamberlain 

262  Landscape  Architectural  Technology  I  3(2,2)  Lecture/studio  course  on  the  techno- 
logical aspects  of  landscape  architecture,  including  design  grading  and  drainage,  site 
information  gathering  and  analysis,  horizontal  and  vertical  alignments  of  walks  and 
roadways,  structures  of  landscape  architecture,  irrigation  design,  pools  and  foun- 
tains, and  lighting.  Preq:  CA  AR  251  and  Sophomore  standing  or  consent  of  program 
head. 

351  Landscape  Architecture  Design  I  6(1,10)  Studio  work  with  adjunct  demonstrations 
and  lectures  concerned  with  intermediate  landscape  architectural  design  problems. 
Preq:  CA  AR  252,  254. 

352  Landscape  Architecture  Design  II  6(1,10)  Continuation  of  LARCH  351.  Preq: 
LARCH  351. 

362  Landscape  Architectural  Technology  U  3(2,2)  Continuation  of  LARCH  262.  Preq: 
LARCH  262. 

421  Landscape  Architectural  Seminar  3(3,0)  Lectures  and  seminars  dealing  with  per- 
tinent topics  related  to  environmental,  technological  and  theoretical  issues  in  land- 
scape architecture,  land  planning,  and  urban  design.  Preq:  Senior  standing  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

451  Landscape  Architecture  Design  III  6(1,10)  Studio  work  with  adjunct  demonstra- 
tions and  lectures  concerned  with  advanced  landscape  architectural  design  problems. 
Preq:  LARCH  352. 

452  Landscape  Architecture  Design  IV  6(1,10)  Continuation  LARCH  451.  Preq: 
LARCH  451. 

462  Landscape  Architectural  Technology  IH  3(2,2)  Continuation  of  LARCH  362.  Preq: 
LARCH  362. 
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490  Directed  Studies  and  Projects  in  Landscape  Architecture  1-5(0,3-15)  Comprehen- 
sion studies  and/or  research  of  special  topics  not  covered  in  other  landscape  architec- 
tural courses.   Preq:   Junior  standing  and  consent  of  department  head. 

552  Professional  Landscape  Architectural  Desi^  6(0,14)  Complex  problem-solving 
projects  involving  regional  design  analysis  and  planning,  city  planning  and  urban  de- 
sign, complex  building  relationships,  and  intense  site  utilization  and  design.  May  be 
repeated  for  a  maximum  of  12  credits. 

562  Landscape  Architectural  Technology  IV  2(0,4)  Studio  course  for  the  integration  of 
design  and  technology.   Preq:   LARCH  462,  professional  standing.   Coreq:   LARCH  552. 

581  Landscape  Architectural  Professional  Practice  3(3,0)  Lecture  course  dealing  with 
general  consideration  of  landscape  architectural  office  procedures.  Study  of  the  pro- 
fessional relationships  of  the  landscape  architects  to  client  and  contractor  including 
problems  of  ethics,  law,  and  business.  Preq:  Professional  standing  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

LANGUAGE  AND  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  (L&IT) 

Associate  Professors:  E.  P.  Arnold,  J.  C.  Bednar,  J.  L  Suarez,  Director;  Visiting  As- 
sistant Professor  :   LP.  Marquez 

127  Introduction  to  Language  and  International  Trade  1(1,0)  Survey  of  the  nature  of  in- 
ternational trade  and  related  career  opportunities.  Information  and  applications  of 
specific  relevance  to  tourism,  agriculture,  forest  products,  and  textile  industries  will 
be  offered.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only. 

400  Language  and  International  Trade  Internship  1-3  A  one-semester,  full-time  (or 
equivalent  part-time)  work  assignment  which  provides  the  opportunity  for  the  student 
to  extend  theoretical  classroom  learning  through  work  experience  in  an  appropriate 
setting.  A  final  report  is  required.  May  be  repeated  for  a  total  of  6  credits.  To  be  taken 
Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  FR  316,  GER  316,  or  SPAN  316  and  12  semester  hours  in  a  Lan- 
guage and  International  Trade  technical  option. 

401  Language  and  International  Trade  Practicum  1-3  Foreign  language  experience 
such  as  an  approved  study  abroad  program  which  provides  the  student  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  apply  theoretical  classroom  learning  to  a  foreign  language  experience  in  an 
appropriate  setting.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  FR  316  or  GER  316  or  SPAN  316 
and  6  credits. 

402  Language  and  International  Trade  Directed  Study  3  Directed  study  of  an  individual 
project  in  language  and  international  trade.   To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only. 

LATIN  (LATIN) 

Professor:    R.  R.  McGregor,  Jr. 

101  Elementary  Latin  4(4,0)  Course  for  beginners  designed  principally  to  teach  the 
reading  of  the  language. 

102  Elementary  Latin  4(4,0)  Continuation  of  LATIN  101. 

201  Intermediate  Latin  3(3,0)  Review  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  grammar  in 
conjunction  with  readings  from  the  Classical  period.   Preq:   LATIN  102  or  equivalent. 

202  Intermediate  Latin  3(3,0)  Continuation  of  LATIN  201  with  the  introduction  of  writ- 
ings from  the  late  Latin  and  Medieval  periods.  Preq:  LATIN  201  or  equivalent. 

398  Directed  Reading  1-3(1-3,0)  Directed  study  of  selected  works  in  Latin.  May  be  re- 
peated for  a  total  of  6  credits.  Preq:  LATIN  202  or  equivalent  and  consent  of  depart- 
ment head. 

LAW  (LAW) 

Professors:  R.  E.  Meiners,  A.  H.  Ringleb,  R.  J.  Staaf;  Associate  Professors:  F.  L.  Ed- 
wards, E.  C.  Hipp,  Jr. 

312  Commercial  Law  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  business  law  with  primary  attention  given 
to  contracts,  agency,  and  negotiable  instruments.   Preq:   Junior  standing. 
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313  Commercial  Law  3(3,0)  Continuation  of  LAW  312  with  emphasis  on  business  or- 
ganizations, personal  and  real  property,  estates  and  bankruptcy,  sales  and  secured 
transactions.   Preq:  LAW  312  or  consent  of  instructor. 

322  Legal  Environment  of  Business  3(3,0)  Examination  of  both  state  and  national  regu- 
lation of  business.  Attention  is  given  to  the  constitution  and  limitations  of  power,  spe- 
cific areas  in  which  governments  have  acted,  and  the  regulations  that  have  been  im- 
posed in  these  areas.   Preq:  Junior  standing. 

333  Real  Estate  Law  3(3,0)  The  nature  of  real  property  and  means  of  acquiring  rights 
therein:  conveyance  of  ownership,  creation  and  execution  of  deeds,  mortgages,  etc., 
landlord  and  tenant  relationships,  shared  concepts,  and  government  regulation. 

401  Labor  Law  3(3,0)  Basic  labor  law  in  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  the  Taft- 
Hartley  and  Landrum-Griffin  Acts.  Legal  problems  raised  by  state  and  federal  stat- 
utes such  as  Workmen's  Compensation,  Wage  and  Hour  Legislation,  and  Equal  Op- 
portunity laws.   Preq:  LAW  322,  Junior  standing. 

402  (ECON)  Law  and  Economics  3(3,0)  Application  of  economics  to  the  law  of  property, 
torts,  and  contracts;  regulation  of  markets,  business  organizations  and  financial 
transactions;  and  the  distribution  of  income  and  wealth.  Preq:  ECON  211  and  LAW 
312  or  consent  of  instructor. 

LEISURE  SKILLS  (L  S) 

Professor:  0.  E.  Howard;  Associate  Professors:  J.  R.  Pope,  Jr.,  C.  R.  White,  Jr.;  As- 
sistant Professor:    M.  H.  Wynn;  Lecturer:   B.  W.  Stevens 

101  Challenge  Recreation  Activities  1(1,0)  Course  designed  to  encourage  students  to 
broaden  their  leisure  skills  and  improve  their  self-images  through  challenge  activi- 
ties. Classroom  instruction  will  stress  how  to  get  started  safely  in  flying,  scuba,  canoe- 
ing, skiing,  sailboarding,  mountaineering,  hang-gliding,  ballooning,  and  other  chal- 
lenge activities. 

110  Bowling  1(0,3)  Basic  instructional  program  on  techniques  of  bowling. 

130  Alpine  Skiing  1(0,45)  Basic  downhill  snow  skiing  instruction  including  equipment 
selection,  safety,  and  maintenance;  parallel  turns;  edging;  carved  and  linked  turns; 
wedeling;  and  safety  and  etiquette.  There  is  an  additional  fee  for  this  course.  Taught 
during  Christmas  recess.  (Contact  the  Department  of  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tour- 
ism Management  in  October.) 

140  Fencing  1(0,3)  Individual  and  group  instruction  for  beginners  in  the  basic  skills 
and  techniques  of  foil  fencing. 

150  Beginning  Swimming  1(0,3)  Fundamentals  of  swimming  and  water  safety. 

151  Aquatic  Sports  and  Diving  1(0,3)  This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  various  forms  of  aquatic  sports;  competitive  swimming,  diving  and  water  polo. 

152  Sailing  1(0,3)  Basic  instruction  in  the  nomenclature,  safety  and  rescue  techniques, 
and  skills  required  to  skipper  sailing  crafl.   Preq:   Basic  swimming  skills. 

153  Beginning  Canoeing  1(0,3)  Basic  instruction  in  the  nomenclature,  strokes,  and 
safety  techniques  in  canoeing.   Preq:  Basic  swimming  skills. 

154  WindsurHng  1(0,3)  Basic  board  sailing  instruction  including  rigging,  launching, 
tacking,  jibbing,  rig  and  foot  steering,  safety,  maintenance,  equipment  selection, 
rules-of-the-road,  and  racing  techniques  are  covered.  Offered  Fall  Break  and  First 
Summer  Session.  There  is  an  extra  fee  for  this  course.  Preq:  Ability  to  swim  300  yards 
and  tread  water  for  5  minutes. 

160  Beginning  Tennis  1(0,3)  Fundamentals  course  stressing  rules,  strokes  and  strate- 
gy, with  ample  opportunity  for  practice. 

162  Handball  1(0,3)  Thorough  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  rules,  strategy, 
fundamental  skills,  and  techniques  of  handball  for  the  beginning  player. 

163  Racquetball  1(0,3)  Basic  skills,  knowledge  of  rules,  and  strategy,  and  basic  strokes. 

170  Beginning  Golf  1(0,3)  Fundamental  course  stressing  rules,  strategy,  and  basic 
strokes. 
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190  Modern  Dance  1(0,3)  Introduction  to  modern  dance  techniques  with  emphasis  on 
developing  the  style  of  movement  and  understanding  the  dance  art  form. 

201  Sports  Officiating  1(0,3)  Practical  study  of  officiating  for  various  sports.  The  course 
will  include  studies  and  practical  application  of  ofliciating  rules  and  mechanics. 
Sports  that  will  be  studied  include  football,  basketball,  sollball,  soccer,  and  introduc- 
tions to  a  variety  of  other  team  sports. 

230  Advanced  Alpine  Skiing  1(0,45)  Advanced  downhill  snow  skiing  instruction  in 
such  techniques  as  mogul  skiing,  check  turns,  free-style  and  racing.  There  is  an  addi- 
tional fee  for  this  course.  Taught  during  Christmas  recess.  (Contact  the  Department 
of  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management  in  October.)  Preq:  L  S  130  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

254  Advanced  Lifesaving  1(0,3)  Course  designed  to  enhance  aquatic  skills  and  to  devel- 
op lifesaving  techniques.  It  teaches  progressive  techniques  and  practice  of  lifesaving 
and  water  safety  skills.   Preq:   Pass  preliminary  swim  test. 

255  Water  Safety  Instruction  1(1,0)  Course  teaches  progressive  techniques  and  practice 

of  teaching  swimming  and  lifesaving.   Preq:  L  8  254. 

260  Intermediate- Advanced  Tennis  1(0,3)  Opportunity  to  advance  and  correct  mistakes 
in  basic  tennis  skills.   Preq:    Basic  tennis  skills. 

263  Intermediate  Racquetball  1(0,3)  Course  stressing  advanced  skills,  techniques,  and 
strategy  with  ample  opportunity  for  practice  and  competition.  Conditioning  drills  and 
safety  aspects  will  also  be  covered.  Preq:  L  S  163  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MANAGEMENT  (MGT) 

Professors:  E.  E.  Burch,  Jr.,  J.  K.  Butler,  Jr.,  M.  D.  Crino,  D.  W.  Grigsby,  W.  H.  Hen- 
drix,  Head;  J.  J.  Kanet,  R.  L.  LaForge,  T.  L.  Leap,  M.  A.  McKnew,  T.  W.  Zimmerer; 
Associate  Professors:  R.  S.  Cantrell,  J.  8.  Davis,  J.  W.  Patterson,  V.  Sridharan,  T.  P. 
Summers,  D.  M.  Swanson;  Assistant  Professors:  R.  L.  Clarke,  E.  H.  Hall,  Jr.,  J.  S. 
Harrison,  J.  L.  Miller,  C.  H.  St.  John,  H.  Soroush;  Instructors:  T.  G.  Christoph,  M. 
Duke,  C.  8.  Ellis,  A.  D.  Wheeler;  Lecturers:  J.  H.  Abraham,  S.  B.  Barton,  L.  D.  Frede- 
nall,  A.  Lipp,  J.  McKnew,  E.  J.  Nagele,  T.  L.  Robbins,  M.  Soroush;  Visiting  Instruc- 
tor:   H.  P.  (I)oston;  Visiting  Lecturer:   C.  M.  Lyons 

105  Current  Topics  in  Industrial  Safety  Management  1(1,0)  Discussion  of  current 
events  related  to  safety  and  health  and  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  employees, 
employers,  and  the  public.  Topics  will  include  right-to-know  legislation,  product  lia- 
bility, risk  and  insurance,  nuclear  power,  drug  use  in  the  workplace  and  other  recent 
issues. 

200  Introduction  to  Business  3(3,0)  The  role  of  business  in  our  society  will  be  critically 
examined.  The  student  will  be  exposed  to  a  broad  overview  of  the  functions  of  a  busi- 
ness. Enrollment  for  credit  not  allowed  for  students  majoring  in  Accounting,  Man- 
agement, Financial  Management,  Industrial  Management,  or  Marketing. 

299  Computer  Utilization  1(1,0)  Familiarization  in  the  use  of  modern  timesharing 

computer  terminals  and  minicomputers.   Preq:    CP  SC  120  or  equivalent. 

301,  H301  Principles  of  Management  3(3,0)  Management's  role  as  a  factor  of  economic 
production.  Functions  of  management,  principles  of  organization,  and  behavior  in  or- 
ganizations. 

302  Principles  of  Industrial  Safety  Management  3(3,0)  Fundamentals  of  industrial 
safety  management,  including  loss  prevention,  industrial  hygiene,  and  fire  protection. 
This  course  serves  as  a  good  single  course  overview  of  the  field  and  also  is  an  excellent 
introduction  to  further  courses  in  this  area. 

305  Economics  of  Transportation  3(3,0)  Formerly  MGT  405.  Topics  covered  include  his- 
tory and  structure  of  transportation  systems  in  the  United  States,  the  nature  of  trans- 
portation costs  and  rates,  transportation  systems  as  factors  in  industrial  location, 
transportation  policy  and  transportation's  role  in  national  security.  Preq:  Junior  or 
Senior  standing. 

307,  H307  Personnel  Management  3(3,0)  Principles,  concepts,  and  techniques  con- 
cerned with  effective  and  efficient  utilization  of  personnel.    Emphasis  on  motivation, 
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leadership,  and  human  behavior  as  they  relate  to  employer-employee  relations.  Topics 
include  personnel  recruitment,  classification,  selection,  training,  development,  and 
performance  evaluation.    Preq:   Junior  standing. 

308  Fundamentals  of  Industrial  Hygiene  3(3,0)  Study  of  effects  of  chemical,  biological, 
physical,  and  ergonomic  workplace  hazards  on  human  health.  Included  are  funda- 
mental concepts  of  toxicology,  industrial  hygiene,  and  risk  assessment,  as  well  as  dis- 
cussions of  regulatory  issues  and  current  case  studies. 

317  Logistics  Management  3(3,0)  Formerly  MGT  417.  Management  of  physical  distri- 
bution and  supply  systems  with  emphasis  on  design  concepts,  cost  determinants  and 
control.   Preq:  Junior  or  Senior  standing. 

320  Accident  Prevention  and  Loss  Control  3(3,0)  Philosophies  and  techniques  of  acci- 
dent prevention  and  loss  control,  including  risk  assessment,  hazard  analysis,  accident 
investigation,  and  methods  to  control  and  correct  loss-producing  conditions;  also  appli- 
cation of  these  techniques  to  current  technologies. 

322  Industrial  Hazard  Recognition  and  Control  3(3,0)  Application  of  basic  physical 
principles  to  the  understanding,  recognition,  and  control  of  mechanical,  electrical, 
thermal,  and  nuclear  hazards  in  the  industrial  setting. 

399,  H399  Management  Applications  of  Microcomputers  2(1^)  Three  aspects  of  micro- 
computer applications  are  addressed:  (1)  analysis  of  the  business  potential  of  micro- 
computer applications,  (2)  use  of  microcomputers  to  reinforce  material  from  other 
management  courses,  and  (3)  the  microcomputer  as  a  personal/professional  support 
device.  Preq:  ACCT  201,  MTHSC  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

400  Management  of  Organizational  Behavior  3(3,0)  Purpose  of  this  course  is  to  provide 
the  management  student  with  a  framework  for  understanding  how  behavior  within 
business  organizations  is  managed.  Particular  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  integrat- 
ing management  theory  with  recent  developments  in  the  behavioral  sciences  with  dis- 
tinct management  applications.  Theory,  research,  and  business  applications  will  be 
considered.  Prec?.-    MGT  301  or  307. 

401  Fire  Protection  and  Prevention  3(3,0)  Fundamental  course  to  increase  awareness  of 
the  causes  of  uncontrolled  fires  and  explosions.  The  associated  dangers  to  life,  proper- 
ty, and  industrial/commercial  productivity  are  stressed,  along  with  techniques  avail- 
able for  their  protection  (education,  detection,  supression). 

402,  H402,  602  Production  and  Operations  Management  1 3(3,0)  Managing,  planning, 
and  controlling  production  and  service  operations  with  emphasis  on  demand  forecast- 
ing, aggregate  planning,  production  scheduling  and  inventory  management.  Preq: 
MTHSC  301  or  equivalent. 

403  Special  Problems  1-3(1-3,0)  Planning,  developing,  and  executing  a  research  project 
related  to  the  field  of  management  or  defense  studies.  Preq:  Senior  standing  in  Indus- 
trial Management  or  Management  and  consent  of  instructor. 

404  Advanced  Statistical  Quality  Control  3(3,0)  Statistical  control  techniques  as  applied 
to  all  areas  of  quality  control:  process  control,  process  capability,  acceptance  sam- 
pling, and  economic  aspects  of  quality  decisions.  Cannot  be  taken  for  credit  by  stu- 
dents required  to  take  MGT  304.  Preq:  MGT  402  and  MTHSC  301. 

406,  606  Location  Economics  3(3,0)  Theoretical  study  of  the  general  factors  which  deter- 
mine  industrial  location  in  a  market  place  economy.  Current  literature  is  surveyed. 
A  comparison  of  location  theory  and  actual  location  patterns  is  stressed.  Preq:  Senior 
standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

407  Directed  Research  1(1,0)  Planning,  developing,  and  executing  a  research  project 
related  to  the  field  of  management.  Preq:  Senior  standing  in  Management  or  Indus- 
trial Management. 

408,  608  Production  and  Operations  Management  II  3(3,0)  Managing,  planning,  and 
controlling  production  and  service  operations  with  emphasis  on  design  of  production 
systems,  work  measurement  and  standards,  maintaining  effective  operations,  project 
management  and  quality  control.   Preq:  MGT  402. 

409, 609  (ECON)  Managerial  Economics  3(3,0)  See  ECON  409. 
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410  Safety  in  Building  Construction  3(3,0)  Fundamentals  of  accident  prevention  and 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  as  applied  to  the  construction  industry.  Man- 
agement-oriented program  that  establishes  safety  as  a  cornerstone  of  profitability  and 
efficiency  in  a  complex  industry. 

415,  H415,  615  Business  Strategy  3(3,0)  Capstone  course  for  seniors.  Various  methods 
are  used  in  analyzing  complex  business  problems,  requiring  students  to  integrate 
their  knowledge  of  all  areas  of  business.  Student  participation  and  written  and  oral 
communications  are  stressed.  Preq:  ACCT  202;  ECON  211,  212;  FIN  306  or  312;  MOT 
301;  MKT  301  and  Senior  standing. 

416, 616  Management  of  Human  Resources  3(3,0)  Recent  developments  in  the  manage- 
ment of  human  resources  with  emphasis  on  results  of  research  into  the  motivation, 
development  of  potential,  and  full  utilization  of  the  human  resources.  Preq:  MOT  307 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

418,  618  Management  Information  Systems  3(3,0)  Use  of  data  processing  concepts  as 
an  aid  in  implementing  managerial  functions.  Electronic  data  processing  terminolo- 
gy, software,  hardware,  computer  operations  and  techniques,  systems  analysis  and 
the  principles  of  management  information  systems  design  and  implementation  are 
emphasized.  Preq:  CP  SC  120  or  equivalent. 

419  Industry  and  the  Environment  3(3,0)  Discussion  of  current  issues  and  policies  in- 
volving the  impact  of  industry  on  the  environment  and  effects  of  current  environmen- 
tal regulations  and  attitudes  on  industrial  operations.  Included  are  topics  in  environ- 
mental management,  pollution  and  control,  hazardous  waste,  and  environmental 
liability. 

420,  620  Defense  Management  3(3,0)  Examines  components  and  budget  classifications 
as  well  as  organization  and  management  systems  employed  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Preq:  ECON  419  or  consent  of  instructor. 

422  Small  Business  Management  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  management  of  the  small  indepen- 
dently owned  and  operated  business.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  analyzing  new 
business  opportunities,  planning  and  establishing  a  growing  concern,  and  managing 
the  contemporary  small  business.  Field  experience  in  consulting  with  small  business- 
es will  enhance  the  student's  understanding  of  the  unique  opportunities  and  problems 
of  small  business  organizations.  Preq:  ACCT  201,  MGT  301,  MKT  301. 

423,  623  International  Business  Management  3(3,0)  Survey  of  the  theoretical  and  insti- 
tutional complexities  of  international  business  operations.  Topics  include  exporting, 
importing,  foreign  investment,  multinational  corporations,  and  the  international  pay- 
ment system.   Preq:   Senior  standing. 

424, 624  International  Transportation  and  Logistics  3(3,0)  Examination  and  analysis  of 
international  transportation  systems  and  their  logistics  support  systems.  Topics  in- 
clude ocean  shipping,  international  air  transportation,  port  management  and  EEC 
and  Soviet-block  transport  systems.  International  transport  legislation  and  policies 
are  also  analyzed.   Preq:  Senior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

425,  625  Compensation  Management  3(3,0)  Examination  of  the  compensation  employ- 
ees seek  in  exchange  for  their  efforts  and  contributions.  Topics  include  government 
and  union  influences;  job  content  analysis,  description,  and  evaluation;  developing  pay 
structures;  measuring  and  paying  for  performance;  employee  benefits;  adminstration 
of  the  compensation  plan;  executive,  managerial,  professional,  and  sales.  Preq:  MGT 
426. 

426  Industrial  Traffic  Management  3(3,0)  Course  surveys  the  responsibilities  and 
functions  of  industrial  traffic  management  in  manufacturing  and  distribution.  Em- 
phasis is  on  the  role  of  the  industrial  traffic  manager  in  optimizing  the  logistics  sys- 
tem of  the  firm;  i.e.,  the  materials  management  of  its  inbound  supplies  and  the  distri- 
bution of  its  finished  products.  Preq:  MGT  305  or  317. 

430  Senior  Seminar  in  Management  3(3,0)  Involves  an  indepth  study  of  current  busi- 
ness topics  and  allows  the  senior  management  student  the  opportunity  to  relate  their 
academic  studies  to  real-world  problems.  A  senior  paper  will  be  required.  Preq:  Sen- 
ior standing. 

800  Management  Gaming  1(0,3) 
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801  Production  and  Pricing  Analysis  3(3,0) 

803  Operations  Management  3(3,0) 

804  Managerial  Policy  3(3,0) 

805  Advanced  QuaUty  Contix)l  3(3,0) 

807  Comparative  Management  Theory  3(3,0) 

808  Manufacturing  Planning  and  Control  Systems  3(3,0) 

809  (M  B  A)  Organization  Theory  and  Behavior  3(3,0) 

810  Management  and  the  Law  3(3,0) 

812  Transportation  Planning  and  Policy  3(3,0) 

813  Business  Research  3(3,0) 

815  Personnel  Management  3(3,0) 

817  Information  Systems  Design  and  Implementation  3(3,0) 

818  Management  Support  Systems  3(3,0) 

891  Master's  Research.  Credit  to  be  arranged. 

903  Research  Issues  in  Material  Requirements  Planning  3(3,0) 

904  Seminar  in  Current  Management  Topics  3(3,0) 

905  Research  Methods  3(3,0) 

910  Seminar  in  Operations  Management  1-3(1-3,0) 

911  Seminar  in  Decision  TTieory  1-3(1-3,0) 
913  Management  Systems  Analysis  3(3,0) 

915  Seminar  in  Business-Level  Strategy  Formulation  and  Implementation  3(3,0) 

916  Directed  Readings  in  Management  1-3(1-3,0) 
918  Seminar  in  Management  Support  Systems  3(3,0) 

921  Seminar  in  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Business  and  Economic  Modeling  3(3,0) 
950  Seminar  in  Corporate-Level  Strategy  Formulation  and  Implementation  3(3,0) 
952  Seminar  in  Manufacturing  and  Operations  Strategy  3(3,0) 
991  Doctoral  Research.  Credit  to  be  arranged. 

MANAGEMENT  SCIENCE  (MA  SC) 

Professor:  M.  A.  McKnew;  Associate  Professors:  R.  S.  Cantrell,  J.  W.  Patterson;  In- 
structor: C.  8.  Ellis 

310,  H310  Introduction  to  Management  Science  3(3,0)  Quantitative  methods  of  the  man- 
agement scientist  with  applications  to  business  and  industrial  problems.  Topics  in- 
clude regression  analysis,  correlation  analysis,  analysis  of  variance,  sampling,  and 
nonparametric  methods.  Preq:  MTHSC  301. 

311, 611  (ECON)  Introduction  to  Econometrics  3(3,0)  See  ECON  311. 

312,  H312  Decision  Models  for  Management  3(3,0)  Exploration  of  the  ways  in  which 
management  science  decision  models  can  help  in  making  sound  managerial  deci- 
sions. Topics  include  decision  models  and  decision  making,  deterministic  modeling, 
probabilistic  modeling,  and  simulation.  May  not  be  taken  by  students  who  have  passed 
MASC413. 

413  Management  Science  I  3(3,0)  Role  and  use  of  management  science  techniques  in 
decision  making  in  business  and  industry.  Stochastic  and  deterministic  models  will 
be  emphasized.  Topics  include  linear  programming,  queuing,  Markov  chains,  and 
simulation.  May  not  be  taken  by  students  who  have  passed  MA  SC  312.  Preq:  Con- 
sent of  instructor. 

414  Statistical  Analysis  3(3,0)  Application  of  statistics  in  management  decision  mak- 
ing. Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  proper  design,  analysis  and  interpretation  of  planned 
experiments.    Topics  include   single  factor  through  fractional  factorial  experiments. 
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Preq:  MTHSC  301  or  equivalent. 

806  Regional  Science  Methods  3(3,0) 

807  (ECON)  Econometric  Methods  1 3(3,0) 

808  (ECON)  Econometric  Methods  D  3(3,0) 
810  Foundations  of  Management  Science  3(3,0) 
812  Management  Science  n  3(3,0) 

814  Design  of  Experiments  in  Business  and  Management  3(3,0) 

MARKETING  (MKT) 

Professors:  N.  Kangun,  Head;  R.  M.  Reese,  G.  L.  Waddle;  Associate  Professors:  L. 
Carlson,  S.  J.  Grove,  M.  C.  LaForge;  Assistant  Professors:  C.  R.  Duke,  R.  Gomes,  P. 
W.  Hermann,  D.  A.  McBane,  J.  A.  Muncy 

301  Principles  of  Marketing  3(3,0)  Principles  and  concepts  involved  in  planning,  pric- 
ing, promoting,  and  distributing  of  goods  and  services.  Preq:  Minimum  of  45  hours 
completed  or  consent  of  instructor. 

302  Consumer  Behavior  3(3,0)  Formerly  MKT  402.  Examination  of  selected  behavioral 
science  concepts  and  their  application  to  the  understanding  of  consumer  decision 
making.  Text  and  cases.  Preq:    MKT  301. 

420,  620  Professional  Selling  3(3,0)  Examination  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  selling  of 
industrial  and  consumer  goods  and  services.  Text,  cases,  and  practical  application. 
Preq:  MKT  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

422,  622  Marketing  for  Small  Business  3(3,0)  Translation  of  the  theories  of  marketing 
into  practical  ideas  and  techniques  that  promote  successful  marketing  practices  in 
small  business.  Preq:  MKT  301. 

423,  623  Marketing  Communications  3(3,0)  Emphasis  on  promotion  as  the  communi- 
cation function  of  marketing.  Attention  given  to  communication  theory  and  promo- 
tion's relation  to  mass  and  interpersonal  communication.  Factors  affecting  the  pro- 
motional decision-making  process  are  explored,  and  promotion  as  a  competitive  tool  is 
examined.  Preq:  MKT  301. 

424,  624  Sales  Management  3(3,0)  A  comprehensive  examination  of  the  planning,  im- 
plementation, and  control  of  professional  sales  organizations.   Preq:  MKT  301. 

425,  625  Retail  Management  3(3,0)  Retailing  is  studied  from  a  decision-making  ap- 
proach. Topics  covered  include  target  market  analysis,  location  analysis  merchandis- 
ing, human  resources,  pricing,  and  promotion.  Preq:  ACCT  202  and  MKT  301  or 
equivalent  and  consent  of  instructor. 

426,  626  Business  Marketing  3(3,0)  Study  and  analysis  of  the  problems  and  approaches 
to  the  marketing  of  goods  and  services  to  commercial  enterprises,  governments,  and 
nonprofit  organizations.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  developing  strategic  responses  to 
market  opportunities  given  competitive  behavior.  Preq:    MKT  301. 

427,  627  International  Marketing  3(3,0)  Study  of  marketing  from  the  international 
point  of  view.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  necessary  modification  of  marketing 
thinking  and  practice  for  foreign  markets  due  to  individual  environmental  differences. 
Preq:    MKT  301. 

428,  628  Services  Marketing  3(3,0)  Exploration  and  study  of  the  nature  of  service  organ- 
izations and  the  principles  which  guide  the  marketing  of  their  products.  Emphasis 
will  be  placed  upon  a  marketing  mix  that  is  fundamentally  different  than  that  found  in 
traditional  goods  marketing.   Preq:  MKT  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

429,  629  Public  and  Nonprofit  Marketing  3(3,0)  Examines  the  role  and  application  of 
marketing  in  public  and  nonprofit  settings.    Focuses  on  a  conceptual  understanding  of 
the  marketing  discipline  and  marketing  processes  and  shows  how  basic  concepts  and 
principles  of  marketing  are  applicable  to  public  and  nonprofit  organizations.    Preq: 
MKT  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

430,  630  Marketing  Product  Management  3(3,0)  Management  of  the  firm's  product  or 
service  offerings.    Topics  include  new  product  screening,  evaluation  and  development; 
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product  line  and  mix  analysis,  abandonment  decisions,  brand  manager's  role,  new 
product  development  department,  and  other.  Emphasis  on  decision  making.  Preq: 
MKT  301  and  MA  SC  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

431,  631  Marketing  Research  3(3,0)  Research  used   in   marketing   decision    making. 
Primary  emphasis  on  methods  and  techniques  used  in  planning,  collection,  process- 
ing and  utilization  of  information.    Topics  include  research  design,  sources  of  infor- 
mation, questionnaire  design,  sampling,  data  collection  and  data  analysis.     Preq: 
MKT  301,  MTHSC  301,  and  MA  SC  310;  or  consent  of  instructor. 

432,  632  Quantitative  Marketing  Analysis  3(3,0)  Practical  application  of  advanced  data 
analysis  techniques.  Topics  include  advanced  regression,  factor  analysis,  multidi- 
mensional scaling,  cluster  analysis,  conjoint  analysis,  game  theory,  mathematical 
programming,  and  simulation  models.  Preq:  MKT  431  and  MTHSC  203  or  301;  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

437,  637  Global  Marketing  Strategies  3(3,0)  Investigation  of  the  importance  of  market- 
ing strategy  planning  for  the  global  marketer.  Relevant  and  complex  factors  which 
vary    in   different  global    environments  will  be  identified  and  analyzed.    Preq:   MKT 

427. 

438,  638  Technical  Marketing  3(3,0)  Integration  of  theories  and  research  from  business 
marketing,  personal  selling,  and  product  management  as  applied  to  the  marketing  of 
advanced  technology  products  and  services.  Original  investigation  of  assigned  pro- 
jects, and  indepth  case  studies  will  be  emphasized.  Preq:  MKT  301,  426,  and  3  addi- 
tional hours  of  marketing  courses;  or  consent  of  instructor. 

450,  650  Marketing  Management  3(3,0)  Application  of  marketing  constructs  in  the 
analysis  and  solution  of  marketing  problems.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  information  sys- 
tems, data  analysis,  and  critical-thinking  skills  in  solving  marketing  problems  in  a 
wide  range  of  managerial  decision  areas  including,  but  not  limited  to,  new  product  de- 
velopment, pricing,  advertising,  personal  selling,  channels  and  international  market- 
ing. Preq:  MKT  301  and  6  hours  of  400-level  marketing  courses,  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

495,  695  Seminar  in  Marketing  3(3,0)  Indepth  examination  of  timely  topics  in  market- 
ing. May  be  repeated  for  credit  as  topics  vary.  Preq:  MKT  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MATERIALS  ENGINEERE»^G  (MAT  E) 

Professors:  C.  C.  Fain,  J.  G.  Goree,  H.  J.  Rack,  G.  C  Robinson,  J.  S.  Wolf;  Associate 
Professor:   E.  C.  Skaar;  Assistant  Professors:    M.  Grujicic,  J.  M.  Kennedy 

304  Metallographic  Analysis  3(1,6)  Laboratory  exercises  will  acquaint  the  student  with 
typical  industrial  and  research  metallographic  techniques  involving  specimen  prepar- 
ation and  scientific  photography.  Standard  and  specialized  laboratory  equipment  will 
be  introduced  and  used  with  emphasis  on  relating  metallographic  observations  to  ma- 
terial properties. 

405,  605  Physical  MetaUury  3(3,0)  Comprehensive  treatment  of  electron  theory,  latice 
defects,  diffusion,  solutions  and  phase  equilibria,  phase  transformations,  creep  and 
fracture  applied  to  metals  and  simple  alloys,  with  emphasis  on  structure-property  re- 
lationships. Preq:    CR  E  310. 

420,  620  Introduction  to  Mechanical  Metallurgy  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  elastic  and 
plastic  response  of  metals  to  pressure.  Topics  include  the  mechanisms  and  conse- 
quences involving  ductility,  brittleness,  crystallography,  fatigue,  and  creep.  Preq:  CR  E 
310  or  equivalent. 

422, 622  Introduction  to  Chemical  Metallurgy  3(3,0)  Application  of  structural  and  phys- 
ical chemistry  concepts  to  metallurgical  systems.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  problem 
solving  by  both  numerical  and  graphical  methods.  Major  topics  include  bonding,  in- 
termetallic  bonding,  intermetallic  compounds,  solid  solutions,  and  heterogeneous 
equilibria.  Preq:    CR  E  310  or  equivalent;  CH  331. 

424,  624  Introduction  to  Extractive  Metallurgy  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  economics, 
techniques,  and  theory  of  extracting  metals  from  their  ores.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon 
the  chemistry  and  mechanics  of  extraction  through  problems  involving  efficiencies 
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and  yields  of  various  metallurgical  processes.  Preq:  CR  E  310  or  equivalent.  Coreq: 
CH331. 

450, 650  Special  Topics  in  Materials  Engineering  1-4(0-4,12-0)  Comprehensive  study  of  a 
topic  of  current  interest  in  the  field  of  materials  engineering.  May  be  taken  for  credit 
more  than  one  time.   Preq:   Consent  of  instructor. 

461,  661  Nonferrous  Metallurgy  3(3,0)  Addresses  the  nonferrous  metals  of  major  struc- 
tural and  industrial  importance  including  aluminum,  copper,  nickel,  and  titanium- 
base  alloys.  The  industrial  operations  of  extraction,  alloying  and  thermomechanical 
processing  are  related  first  to  the  resultant  microstructures  and  subsequently  to  the 
engineering  properties  and  applications  of  these  alloys.  Preq:  CR  E  310  or  equivalent 
training. 

462, 662  Ferrous  MetaUurgy  3(2,3)  Emphasizes  the  industrial  processing  of  cast  irons, 
carbon  steels  and  specialty  steels  with  special  regard  to  their  response  to  heat  treat- 
ment. The  relationship  between  microstructure  and  mechanical  properties  is  empha- 
sized. Laboratory  sections  emphasize  the  effects  of  bulk  and  surface  treatment  meth- 
ods upon  mechanical  properties.   Preq:  CR  E  310  or  equivalent  training. 

464,  664  Industrial  Corrosion  of  Metals  3(3,0)  Emphasizes  the  technical  aspects  of  cor- 
rosion as  they  affect  various  industrial  and  manufacturing  operations.  The  eight  bas- 
ic types  of  metallic  corrosion  are  identified  and  discussed  in  terms  of  both  plant  opera- 
tion parameters  and  fundamental  electrochemical  cell  reactions.  Techniques  used  to 
control  corrosion  are  discussed.  Preq:  CR  E  310  or  equivalent  and  a  first  course  in 
thermodynamics. 

800  Seminar  in  Materials  Research  1(1,0) 

820  Deformation  Mechanisms  in  Solids  3(3,0) 

822  Chemical  Metallurgy  3(3,0) 

824  Extractive  MetaUurgy  3(3,0) 

826  Phase  Equilibria  in  Materials  Systems  3(3,0) 

827  Kinetics  of  Phase  Transformation  3(3,0) 
891  Master's  Research.  Credit  to  be  arranged. 

MATHEMATICAL  SCIENCES  (MTHSC) 

Professors:  K.  Alam,  J.  V.  Brawley,  Jr.,  F.  M.  Cholewinski,  P.  M.  Bearing,  R.  E. 
Fennell.  W.  R.  Hare,  Jr.,  R.  E.  Raymond,  P.  T.  Holmes,  R.  E.  Jamison,  J.  P.  Jarvis,  C. 
D.  Jeffries,  J.  W.  Kenelly,  J.  D.  Key,  M.  M.  Kostreva,  R.  C.  Laskar,  D.  R.  LaTorre,  R. 
F.  Ling,  J.  K.  Luedeman,  S.  M.  Lukawecki,  W.  F.  Moss  HI,  P.  R.  Nelson,  T.  G. 
Proctor,  J.  A.  Reneke,  R.  D.  Ringeisen,  Head;  W.  H.  Ruckle,  K.  T.  Wallenius,  D.  D. 
Warner;  Associate  Professors:  W.  P.  Adams,  A.  K.  Bose,  J.  R.  Brannan,  C.  L.  Cox,  A. 
8.  Cover,  J.  C.  Harden,  Jr.,  P.  C.  Kiessler,  C.  B.  Russell,  H.  F.  Senter,  K.  Seo,  F.  E. 
Sullivan;  Assistant  Professors:  V.  J.  Ervin,  L  B.  Fetta,  K.  B.  Kulasekera,  J.  G. 
LaTorre,  J.  H.  Nicholson,  J.  K.  Peterson,  D.  G.  Robinson,  M.  J.  Saltzman,  M.  M. 
Wiecek-Walkawiak,  C.  L.  Williams,  H.  Zhang-Sun;  Lecturers:  W.  H.  Dyck,  P.  F. 
Gamer,  C.  R.  Harris;  Visiting  Associate  Professor:  J.  R.  Sullivan;  Visiting  Lecturers: 
K.  C.  Dadachanji,  M.  T.  Morgan 

101  Finite  Probability  3(3,0)  Topics  include  probability,  discrete  random  variables,  and 
probability  distributions.  May  not  be  taken  by  students  who  have  successfully  complet- 
ed MTHSC  301.  Preq:  A  satisfactory  score  on  the  Mathematics  Test,  Level  II  (Stan- 
dard) or  consent  of  instructor. 

102  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Analysis  3(3,0)  An  intuitive  approach  to  the  concepts 
and  applications  of  calculus.  Topics  include  functions  and  graphing,  differentiation, 
and  integration.  Applications  from  social,  biological,  and  management  sciences  are 
presented.  Not  open  to  those  receiving  credit  for  MTHSC  106.  Preq:  A  satisfactory 
score  on  the  Mathematics  Test,  Level  II  (Standard)  or  consent  of  instructor. 

104  College  Algebra  3(3,1)  Basic  course  in  college  algebra  designed  to  prepare  students 
for  more  advanced  courses  in  finite  probability,  mathematical  analysis,  and  elemen- 
tary statistics.   Fundamental  concepts  of  algebra,  algebraic  equations  and  inequalities. 
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functions  and  graphs  will  be  studied.  Students  who  have  received  credit  for  MTHSC 
102  or  105  or  106  will  not  be  allowed  to  enroll  in  or  receive  credit  for  MTHSC  104. 

105  Precalculus  5(5,1)  Extensive  treatment  of  topics  chosen  to  prepare  students  for  the 
study  of  calculus.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  polynomial,  rational,  exponential,  loga- 
rithmic and  trigonometric  functions  and  their  graphs,  as  well  as  basic  and  analytic 
trigonometry.  Students  who  have  received  credit  for  MTHSC  102  or  104  or  106  will  not 
be  allowed  to  enroll  in  or  receive  credit  for  MTHSC  105. 

106,  H106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I  4(4,0)  Topics  include  analytic  geometry,  introduc- 
tion to  derivatives,  computation  and  application  of  derivatives,  integrals,  exponential 
and  logarithm  functions.  Preq:  MTHSC  105,  or  a  satisfactory  score  on  the  Mathemat- 
ics Test,  Level  II  (Standard)  or  consent  of  instructor. 

108,  H108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II  4(4,0)  Topics  include  infinite  series,  limits,  dif 
ferentiation  and  techniques  of  integration.  Preq:  MTHSC  106. 

109  Algebra  and  Trigonometry  for  Teachers  3(3,0)  Unified  course  in  algebra  and  trigo- 
nometry. Complex  number  system,  functions,  graphs,  solving  equations  and  inequali- 
ties, trigonometry,  sequences,  series,  combinations,  and  permutations.  A  refresher 
course  for  teachers  assigned  to  teach  in  a  school's  college  preparatory  program.  En- 
rollment limited  to  inservice  teachers. 

110  Analytic  Geometry  for  Teachers  3(3,0)  Algebraic  techniques  applied  to  geometry; 
lines,  conic  sections  and  their  graphs;  transformations  of  coordinates;  general  second- 
degree  equations;  parametric  equations;  polar  coordinates.  Restricted  to  inservice 
teachers.  Preq:  MTHSC  109  or  equivalent. 

115  Contemporary  Mathematics  for  Elementary  School  Teachers  I  3(3,0)  Logic,  sets, 
and  the  properties  of  the  counting  numbers,  numeration  systems.  Open  to  Elementary 
Education  majors  only.   Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

116  Contemporary  Mathematics  for  Elementary  School  Teachers  II  3(3,0)  C>)ntinuation 
of  MTHSC  115.  Subtraction,  properties  of  the  integers,  elementary  number  theory,  ra- 
tional number  system,  real  number  system.  Open  to  Elementary  Education  majors 
only.  Preq:  MTHSC  115  or  consent  of  instructor. 

119  Introduction  to  Discrete  Methods  3(3,0)  Topics  normally  will  include  elementary 
logic  and  methods  of  proof;  sets,  functions,  and  relations;  graphs  and  trees;  combina- 
torial circuits  and  Boolean  Albegra.  Preq:  Satisfactory  score  on  the  Mathematics  Test, 
Level  II  (Standard). 

129  Problem  Solving  in  Discrete  Mathematics  3(2,2)  A  problem-solving  approach  to 
learning  mathematics  will  be  applied  to  topics  in  modem  discrete  mathematics.  Typi- 
cal selection  of  topics  will  include  logic  and  proof,  sets,  relations,  functions,  mathe- 
matical induction,  graphs  and  trees,  counting  techniques,  recurrence  equations.  For 
Bachelor  of  Science  and  Bachelor  of  Arts  majors  in  Mathematical  Sciences  only.  Cred- 
it may  not  be  received  for  both  MTHSC  119  and  129.  Preq:  MTHSC  106. 

203  Elementary  Statistical  Inference  3(3,0)  Survey  course  in  fundamental  statistical 
principles  with  applications.  Topics  include  estimation,  tests  of  hypotheses,  regres- 
sion and  correlation,  analysis  of  variance,  and  nonparametric  statistics.  May  not  be 
taken  by  students  who  have  passed  MTHSC  301.  Preq:  MTHSC  101. 

206,  H206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables  4(4,0)  Topics  include  real  valued  functions  of 
several  variables,  multiple  integration,  differential  calculus  of  functions  of  several  var- 
iables, vector  field  theory.  Preq:  MTHSC  108. 

207  Multivariable  Calculus  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  calculus  of  several  variables,  dif- 
ferential calculus  and  optimization  of  several  variables,  multiple  integrals.  Topics 
from  the  management  sciences  will  be  used  to  illustrate  the  above  concepts.  May  not 
be  taken  by  students  who  have  passed  MTHSC  206.  Preq:  MTHSC  102,  or  106  with  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

208,  H208  Introduction  to  Ordinary  Differential  Equations  4(4,0)  Introduction  to  the 
study  of  differential  equations  and  their  application  to  physical  problems.  Topics  in- 
clude exact,  series,  and  numerical  solutions;  solutions  by  means  of  Laplace  trans- 
forms; and  solutions  of  systems  of  differential  equations.  Preq:  MTHSC  206. 

210  Applied  Matrix  Algebra  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  basic  principles  of  matrix  alge- 
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bra  with  applications  to  the  behavioral  and  managerial  sciences.    The  major  areas  of 
application  will  include  linear  programming,  directed  graphs,  and  game  theory. 
Preq:  MTHSC  101  and  102  or  106. 

215  Algebra  for  Elementary  School  Teachers  3(3,0)  Linear  equations  and  linear  ine- 
qualities in  one  variable,  functions  and  graphs,  systems  of  linear  equations  and  linear 
inequalities,  quadratic  equations,  complex  number  system.  Finite  number  systems, 
algebraic  structures.   Open   to  Elementary  Education  majors  only.   Preq:    MTHSC  216. 

216  Geometry  for  Elementary  School  Teachers  3(3,0)  An  informal  treatment  of  the  bas- 
ic concepts  of  geometry.  Open  to  Elementary  Education  majors  only.  Preq:  MTHSC 
116  or  consent  of  instructor. 

231  Mathematics  of  Life  Insurance  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  basic  mathematics  of  fi- 
nance and  life  insurance.  Topics  include  compound  interest,  annuities  certain,  mor- 
tality tables,  life  annuities,  net  premiums,  net  level  reserves,  modified  reserves,  non- 
forfeiture values  and  dividends. 

232  Actuarial  Science  Seminar  I  1(1,0)  Problem-solving  seminar  designed  to  prepare 
the  student  for  the  Society  of  Actuaries  Examination  I  (General  Mathematics).  Preq: 
MTHSC  206. 

250  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Sciences  1(1,0)  Lectures  and  discussions  on  the 
mathematical  sciences  disciplines:    Applied  Mathematics,  Computing  Science,  Core 
Mathematics,  Management  Science,  Operations  Research,  and  Statistics.     Preq: 
MTHSC  106. 

301,  H301  Statistical  Theory  and  Methods  I  3(3,0)  Principal  topics  include  elementary 
probability  theory,  discrete  and  continuous  random  variables,  expected  values,  normal 
distribution,  chi-square  distribution,  t-distribution,  F-distribution,  tests  of  hypotheses, 
point  and  interval  estimation,  curve  fitting.  Preq:  MTHSC  106  or  207  or  210. 

308  College  Geometry  3(3,0)  Theorems  and  concepts  more  advanced  than  those  of  high 
school  geometry.  A  treatment  of  the  various  properties  of  the  triangle,  including  the 
notable  points,  lines,  and  circles  associated  with  it.  Preq:  MTHSC  106. 

311,  H311  Linear  Algebra  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  algebra  of  matrices,  vector  spaces, 
polynomials,  and  linear  transformations.   Preq:  MTHSC  108  or  consent  of  instructor. 

360  Intermediate  Mathematical  Computing  3(3,0)  Continuing  study  of  mathematical 
computing  using  the  FORTRAN  language.  Emphasis  on  subroutine  computation 
with  applications  to  problems  in  science  and  engineering.  Preq:  CP  SC  110  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

400,  H400,  600  Theory  of  Probability  3(3,0)  Principal  topics  include  combinatorial  theo- 
ry, probability  axioms,  random  variables,  expected  values;  special  discrete  and  contin- 
uous distributions,  jointly  distributed  random  variables,  correlation,  conditional  ex- 
pectation, law  of  large  numbers,  central  limit  theorem.  Preq:  MTHSiJ  206  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

401,  H401,  601  Statistical  Methodology  3(3,0)  Probability-based  treatment  of  statistical 
methods.  Topics  include  point  and  interval  estimation,  hypothesis  testing,  analysis  of 
variance,  regression  and  correlation,  analysis  of  categorical  data,  and  distribution- 
free  procedures.  Preq:  MTHSC  311  and  400. 

403,  H403,  603  Introduction  to  Statistical  Theory  3(3,0)  Principal  topics  include  sam- 
pling distributions,  point  and  interval  estimation,  maximum  likelihood  estimators, 
method  of  moments,  least  squares  estimators,  tests  of  hypotheses,  likelihood  ratio 
methods,  regression  and  correlation  analysis,  introduction  to  analysis  of  variance. 
Preq:  MTHSC  400  or  equivalent. 

405, 605  Statistical  Theory  and  Methods  II  3(3,0)  Principal  topics  include  simple  linear 
regression,  multiple  regression  and  correlation  analysis,  one-way  analysis  of  vari- 
ance, multiple  comparison,  multifactor  analysis  of  variance,  experimental  design. 
Computation  and  interpretation  of  results  are  facilitated  through  use  of  statistical 
computer  packages.   Preq:  MTHSC  301. 

406,  606  Sampling  Theory  and  Methods  3(3,0)  Probability-based  treatment  of  sampling 
methodology.  Theory  and  application  of  estimation  techniques  will  be  treated  using 
simple  and  stratified  random  sampling,  cluster  sampling,  and  systematic  sampling. 
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Coreq:  MTHSC401. 

407,  607  Regression  and  Time-Series  Analysis  3(3,0)  Theory  and  application  of  the  re- 
gression and  time  series.  Approaches  to  empirical  model  building  and  data  analysis 
are  treated.  Computation  and  interpretation  of  results  are  facilitated  through  the  use 
of  interactive  statistical  packages.  Preq:  MTHSC401. 

408,  608  Topics  in  Geometry  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  topics  in  special  geometries  which 
include  non-Euclidean  space  concepts  such  as  projective  geometry,  finite  geometries, 
and  intuitive  elementary  topology.    A  brief  introduction  to  vector  geometry.    Preq: 
MTHSC  206. 

412,  H412, 612  Introduction  to  Modem  Algebra  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  concepts  of  al- 
gebra. Topics  included  are  the  number  system  and  the  elementary  theory  of  groups, 
rings,  and  fields.  Preq:  MTHSC  311. 

415,  H415  Introduction  to  Topology  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  point  set  topology;  Hausdorff, 
regular  and  normal  spaces;  metric,  connected  and  compact  spaces;  continuous  map- 
pings and  homeomorphisms.   Preq:  MTHSC  206. 

419,  H419,  619  Discrete  Mathematical  Structures  I  3(3,0)  This  course  applies  theoreti- 
cal concepts  of  sets,  functions,  binary  relations,  graphs.  Boolean  algebras,  preposition- 
al logic,  semigroups,  groups,  homomorphisms,  and  permutation  groups  to  computer 
characteristics  and  design,  words  over  a  finite  alphabet  and  concatenation,  binary 
group  codes,  and  other  communication  or  computer  problems.   Preq:  MTHSC  311. 

420,  620  Discrete  Mathematical  Structures  II  3(3,0)  This  course  applies  graph  theory, 
ring  and  field  theory,  cardinality  of  sets,  and  difference  equations  of  Nim  games  and 
other  perfect  information  games,  transport  networks,  shortest  route  problems,  pol3mo- 
mial  codes,  Bose-Chandhuri-Hoquenghem  codes,  machine  computability,  mathemati- 
cal linguistics,  and  different  codes.   Preq:  MTHSC  412,  419,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

425,  H425  Orthogonal  Functions  and  Boundary  Value  Problems  3(3,0)  Continuation  of 
MTHSC  208.  Introduction  to  Fourier  Series,  numerical  methods,  partial  differential 
equations,  and  certain  special  functions  is  given.  Preq:  MTHSC  208. 

432  Actuarial  Science  Seminar  II  1(1,0)  Problem-solving  seminar  designed  to  prepare 
the  student  for  the  Society  of  Actuaries  Examination  2  (probability  and  statistics). 
Preq:  MTHSC  403  may  be  taken  concurrently  or  consent  of  instructor. 

434,  634  Advanced  Engineering  Mathematics  3(3,0)  Fourier  series,  Laplace  and  Fouri- 
er transform  and  numerical  methods  for  solving  initial  value  and  boundary-value 
problems  in  partial  differential  equations  are  developed.  Applications  to  diffusion 
wave  and  Dirichelet  problems  are  given.  Matrix  methods  and  special  functions  are 
utilized.  Preq:  MTHSC  208 

435,  H435,  635  Complex  Variables  3(3,0)  Elementary  functions.  Differentiation  and  in- 
tegration of  analytic  functions.  Taylor  and  Laurent  series.  Contour  integration  and 
residue  theory.  Conformal  mapping.  Schwartz-Christoffel  transformation.  Preq: 
MTHSC  206. 

440,  H440,  640  Linear  Programming  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  linear  programming  cover- 
ing the  simplex  algorithm,  duality,  sensitivity  analysis,  network  models,  formulation 
of  models,  and  the  use  of  simplex  codes  to  solve,  interpret,  and  analyze  problems. 
Preq:  MTHSC  206,  311,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

441,  H441,  641  Introduction  to  Stochastic  Models  3(3,0)  Introductory  treatment  of  sto- 
chastic processes,  finite-state  Markov  chains,  queueing,  dynamic  programming,  Mar- 
kov decision  processes,  reliability,  decision  analysis  and  simulation.  Both  theory  and 
applications  will  be  stressed.  Preq:  MTHSC  400. 

450  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Models  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  modeling  process  which 
will  include  the  translation  of  practical  problems  into  mathematical  models,  the  solu- 
tion of  the  mathematical  models,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  solution  back  into  practi- 
cal problems.  Examples  v^dll  be  chosen  from  the  physical,  biological,  social,  and  man- 
agement sciences.  Preq:  CP  SC  110,  MTHSC  208.  Coreq:  MTHSC  401  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

453,  H453,  653  Advanced  Calculus  I  3(3,0)  Limits,  continuity,  and  differentiation  of 
functions  of  one  and  several  variables,  the   Riemann  integral,  and  vector  analysis. 
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Preq:  MTHSC  206. 

454,  H454,  654  Advanced  Calculus  II  3(3,0)  Continuation  of  MTHSC  453.  Transforma- 
tions, multiple  integrals,  line  and  surface  integrals,  infinite  sequences  and  series,  and 
improper  integrals. 

457,  657  Applied  Mathematics  I  3(3,0)  Formulation  and  analysis  of  mathematical  mod- 
els of  phenomena  in  the  natural  sciences.  Probabilistic  foundations  of  diffusion  theo- 
ry. Dimensional  analysis,  scaling,  asymptotic  series,  and  perturbation  methods.  Ex- 
amples from  biology,  classical  mechanics,  and  physical  chemistry.  Preq:  MTHSC 
425,  434.  or  454. 

458,  658  AppUed  Mathematics  II  3(3,0)  Continuation  of  MTHSC  457.  Preq:  MTHSC 
457. 

460,  660  Introduction  to  Numerical  Analysis  I  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  problems  of 
numerical  analysis  emphasizing  computational  procedures  and  application.  Topics 
include  sources  of  error  and  conditioning,  matrix  methods,  systems  of  linear  equa- 
tions, nonlinear  equations,  interpolation  and  approximation  by  splines,  polynominals, 
and  trigonometric  functions.  Preq:  MTHSC  206  or  207  and  360  or  eqivalent. 

461,  661  Introduction  to  Numerical  Analysis  II  3(3,0)  Continuation  of  MTHSC  460.  Or- 
dinary differential  equations,  boundary  value  problems,  functional  approximation,  nu- 
merical solution  of  partial  differential  equations,  and  Monte  Carlo  techniques.    Preq: 
MTHSC  208  and  460  or  consent  of  instructor. 

463,  H463,  663  Mathematical  Analysis  I  3(3,0)  Basic  properties  of  the  real  number  sys- 
tem, sequences  and  limits;  continuous  functions,  uniform  continuity  and  conver- 
gence. Integration,  differentiation,  functions  of  several  real  variables,  implicit  func- 
tion theory.  Preq:  MTHSC  206. 

464,  H464,  664  Mathematical  Analysis  II  3(3,0)  Continuation  of  MTHSC  463. 

481  Seminar  in  Mathematics  l-3(  1-3,0)  Attention  will  be  focused  upon  mathematical 
areas  in  which  nonroutine  problems  can  be  posed  with  comparative  ease.  Emphasis 
will  be  upon  independent  study  and  student  use  of  previously  acquired  mathematical 
skills.  Open  to  students  only  by  invitation  for  not  more  than  3  hours  credit. 

700  Mathematical  Computer  Applications  for  Elementary  Teachers  3(3,0) 

701  Number  Systems  for  the  Elementary  Grades  3(3,0) 

702  Number  Systems  for  the  Middle  Grades  3(3,0) 

703  Modem  Mathematics  for  Elementary  School  Teachers:  Geometry  3(3,0) 

705  Modem  Mathematics  for  Elementary  School  Teachers:  Algebra,  Probability  and 
Statistics  3(3,0) 

707  Mathematics  for  Middle  School  Teachers:  Algebra  3(3,0) 

709  Mathematics  for  Middle  School  Teachers:  Geometry  3(3,0) 

710  Elementary  Caloilus  from  an  Advanced  Viewpoint  1 3(3,0) 

711  Elementary  Calculus  fi-om  an  Advanced  Viewpoint  n  3(3,0) 

712  Modem  Algebraic  Concepts  3(3,0) 

715  Ordinary  I>i£ferential  Equations  with  Applications  3(3,0) 
719  Discrete  Mathematics  3(3,0) 

721  Matrix  Algebra  1 3(3,0) 

722  Matrix  Algebra  U  3(3,0) 

723  Applications  of  Linear  and  Modem  Algebra  3(3,0) 
725  Combinatorial  Mathematics  for  Teachers  3(3,0) 

727  Anal>'sis  Concepts  for  Teachers  1 3(3,0) 

728  Analysis  Concepts  for  Teachers  11 3(3,0) 

730  Modem  Geometry  for  Teachers  3(3,0) 

731  Non-Euclidean  Geometry  3(3,0) 
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732  Projective  Geometry  3(3,0) 

741  Introduction  to  Linear  Programming  with  Applications  3(3,0) 

751  Fundamental  Concepts  of  Calculus  1 3(3,0) 

761  Probability  and  Statistics  for  Teachers  3(3,0) 

771  Numerical  Methods  in  Secondary  School  Mathematics  1 3(3,0) 

772  Numerical  Methods  in  Secondary  School  Mathematics  H  3(3,0) 
781  History  of  Mathematics  3(3,0) 

783  Theory  of  Numbers  3(3,0) 

791  Mathematical  Problems  in  the  Curriculum  3(3,0) 

800  Probability  3(3,0) 

801  General  Linear  Hypothesis  1 3(3,0) 

802  General  Linear  Hypothesis  II  3(3,0) 

803  Stochastic  Processes  1 3(3,0) 
8(M  Stochastic  Processes  D  3(3,0) 

805  Data  Analysis  3(3,0) 

806  Nonparametric  Statistics  3(3,0) 

807  Applied  Multivariate  Analysis  3(3,0) 

808  Reliability  and  life  Testing  3(3,0) 

809  Time-Series  Analysis,  Forecasting  and  Control  3(3,0) 

810  Mathematical  Programming  3(3,0) 

811  Nonlinear  Programming  3(3,0) 

812  Discrete  Optimization  3(3,0) 

813  Advanced  Linear  Programming  3(3,0) 

814  Network  Flows  3(3,0) 

815  Data  Structures  3(3,0) 

816  Graph  Algorithms  3(3,0) 

817  Stochastic  Models  in  Operations  Research  1 3(3,0) 

818  Stochastic  Models  in  Operations  Research  U  3(3,0) 

819  Multicriteria  Optimization  3(3,0) 

821  Linear  Analysis  3(3,0) 

822  Measure  and  Integration  3(3,0) 

823  Complex  Analysis  1 3(3,0) 

824  Complex  Analysis  n  3(3,0) 

825  Introduction  to  Dynamical  Systems  TTieory  3(3,0) 

826  Partial  Differential  Equations  3(3,0) 
831  Foiuier  Series  3(3,0) 

837  Calcidus  of  Variation  and  Optimal  Control  3(3,0) 

841  AppUed  Mathematics  1 3(3,0) 

842  Applied  Mathematics  U  3(3,0) 

850  Computational  Problems  in  Discrete  Structures  3(3,0) 

851  Abstract  Algebra  1 3(3,0) 

852  Abstract  Algebra  H  3(3,0) 

853  Matrix  Analysis  3(3,0) 

854  Theory  of  Graphs  3(3,0) 
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855  Combinatorial  Analysis  3(3,0) 

856  Applicable  Algebra  3(3,0) 

861  Advanced  Numerical  Analysis  1 3(3,0) 

862  Advanced  Numerical  Analysis  n  3(3,0) 

863  Digital  Models  1 3(3,0) 

864  Digital  Models  n  3(3,0) 

867  Systems  and  Software  3(3,0) 

868  Introduction  to  Scientific  Computing  3(3,0) 

881  Mathematical  Statistics  3(3,0) 

882  Monte  Carlo  Methods  3(3,0) 
885  Advanced  Data  Analysis  3(3,0) 

891  Master's  Research.  Credit  to  be  arranged. 

892  Master's  Project  Course  1(0,1) 

901  Probability  Theory  1 3(3,0) 

902  Probability  Theory  n  3(3,0) 
907  Multivariate  Analysis  3(3,0) 

920  Introduction  to  Harmonic  Analysis  3(3,0) 

927  Functional  Analysis  1 3(3,0) 

928  Functional  Analysis  U  3(3,0) 
954  Advanced  Graph  Theory  3(3,0) 

981  Special  Topics  in  Mathematical  Statistics  1-3(1-3,0) 

982  Special  Topics  in  Analysis  1-3(1-3,0) 

983  Special  Topics  in  Computational  Analysis  3(3,0) 

984  Special  Topics  in  Applied  Mathematics  1-3(1-3,0) 

985  Special  Topics  in  Algebra  1-3(1-3,0) 

986  Special  Topics  in  Convexity  1-3(1-3,0) 

987  Special  Topics  in  Niunerical  Processes  1-3(1-3,0) 

988  Special  Topics  in  Operations  Research  1-3(1-3,0) 
991  Doctoral  Research.  Credit  to  be  arranged. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING  (M  E) 

Professors:  E.  H.  Bishop,  W.  E.  Castro,  M.  W.  Dixon,  J.  L.  Gaddis,  J.  G.  Goree,  C.  0. 
Huey,  Jr.,  E.  H.  Law,  J.  A.  Liburdy,  F.  W.  Paul,  C.  E.  Przirembel,  Head;  H.  J.  Rack,  J. 
8.  Wolf,  T.  Yang;  Associate  Professors:  D.  E.  Beasley,  S.  B.  Biggers,  R.  S.  Figliola,  L. 
P.  Golan,  I.  Haque,  N.  F.  Knight,  Jr.,  T.  Wang;  Assistant  Professors:  A.  Bagchi,  M. 
Grujicic,  C.  C.  Jara-Almonte,  J.  Jara-Almonte,  P.  F.  Joseph,  J.  M.  Kennedy,  R.  Ku- 
mar, J.  B.  Riester,  D.  A.  Zumbrunnen;  Lecturer:  C.  K.  Roby;  Adjunct  Professor:  P.  M. 
Taylor 

201  Foundations  of  Engineering  Design  3(3,0)  The  design  process  will  be  introduced, 
including  methods  to  stimulate  creativity  and  innovation.  Further,  basic  physical 
components  of  engineering  systems  will  be  introduced,  in  the  context  of  their  use  in 
engineering  design.  Also  included  are  considerations  of  design  documentation,  pat- 
ents, professional  ethics  and  nontechnical,  nonanalytical  contraints  in  design.  Preq: 
E  G  208  (or  concurrent  enrollment),  ENGR  180,  PHYS  122  and  Sophomore  standing. 

204  Manufactiiring  Processes  for  Engineering  Materials  I  3(3,0)  Course  deals  with  the 
processing  science  for  metallic  and  other  materials  of  interest  to  mechanical  engi- 
neers. Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  interrelations  between  the  structure,  processing, 
and  properties  of  materials.   Preq:   E  M  201  and  Sophomore  standing. 

208  Numerical  Methods  in  Engineering  3(3,0)  Application  of  undergraduate  mathe- 
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matics  and  basic  engineering  principles,  with  an  emphasis  on  numerical  methods  in 
the  solution  of  engineering  problems.  Problems  will  be  drawn  from  dynamics,  vibra- 
tions, kinematics,  thermodynamics,  heat  transfer,  fluid  mechanics,  electrical  cir- 
cuits, and  other  engineering  fields.  Coreq:  MTHSC  208. 

H300  Junior  Honors  Seminar  0  Designed  to  acquaint  students  enrolled  in  the  Depart- 
mental Honors  program  with  current  research  activities  in  the  Department  of  Me- 
chanical Engineering.  The  faculty  will  provide  seminars  where  research  interests  are 
summarized.  These  seminars  are  planned  to  prepare  students  in  choosing  a  research 
topic  for  the  senior  thesis.  Preq:  Departmental  Honors  student  with  Junior  stand- 
ing. 

302  Mechanical  Systems  and  Vibrations  3(3,0)  Techniques  for  developing  physical  and 
mathematical  models  of  mechanical  systems  are  presented  with  the  vibratory  behavior 
of  these  systems  being  stressed.  The  system  response  is  determined  using  classical 
mathematical  analysis  methods,  simulation,  Laplace  transforms,  and  matrix  meth- 
ods. Preq:  E  M  202.  M  E  208,  MTHSC  208. 

304  Heat  Transfer  3(3,0)  Heat  conduction  in  the  steady  and  transient  states,  free  and 
forced  convection,  radiation,  combined  modes,  boiling  and  condensation.  Analytical 
and  numerical  solutions  to  engineering  heat  transfer  problems  are  emphasized.  Preq: 
M  E  208  and  311  or  equivalent,  MTHSC  208. 

306  Fundamentals  of  Machine  Design  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  failure  theory,  fatigue 
analysis,  and  energy  methods  for  deflection  analysis.  Integration  of  these  topics  with 
selected  portions  of  mechanics  of  materials  and  application  of  them  to  the  desigpn  and 
analysis  of  machine  elements.   Preq:  E  M  304. 

310  Thermodynamics  and  Heat  Transfer  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  thermodynamics  and 
heat  transfer  for  nonmajors:  Properties  of  liquids  and  gases,  first  and  second  law 
analysis,  introduction  to  cycles  for  power  and  refrigeration,  heat  flow  by  conduction 
and  radiation,  and  convective  heat  flow  and  heat  exchangers.  Preq:  Junior  standing 
in  an  Engineering  curriculum. 

311,  H311  Engineering  Thermodynamics  I  3(3,0)  First  and  second  laws  of  thermody- 
namics applied  to  engineering  systems.    Properties  of  the  ideal  and  real  gases  and  va- 
pors.   Processes  and  introduction  to  power  and  refrigeration  cycles.    Preq:    MTHSC 
208,  PHYS  221,  Junior  standing. 

312  Engineering  Thermodynamics  H  3(3,0)  Continuation  of  M  E  311.  Gas  power  cy- 
cles, thermodynamic  relations,  compressibility  charts,  mixtures  and  psychrometrics, 
combustion,  and  introduction  to  equilibrium.   Preq:  M  E  311. 

313  Instrumentation  and  Measurements  3(2,3)  Principles  of  measurements,  instru- 
ment accuracy,  and  performance  characteristics.  Modern  instrumentation  for  meas- 
uring both  static  and  dynamic  pressure,  temperature,  fluid  flow,  speed,  power,  force, 
acceleration,  etc.  Uncertainty  analysis,  curve  fitting,  and  technical  report  writing. 
Analog  and  digital  computer  methods  for  engineering  experimentation.  Preq:  E  C  E 
307,  M  E  302,  Junior  standing. 

400  Senior  Seminar  1(1,0)  Seminars  address  the  problems  to  be  encountered  by  engi- 
neering graduates  in  professional  practice.  Invited  lecturers  as  well  as  faculty  provide 
the  lectures  and  demonstrations.   Preq:  Senior  standing. 

402  Internship  in  Engineering  Design  3(1,6)  Student  is  given  the  opportunity  to  apply 
creatively  his  general  knowledge  of  engineering  in  the  solution  of  an  open-ended  de- 
sign problem  involving  engineering  systems,  machines,  or  devices.  The  source  of  the 
problem  is  external  to  the  University  and  the  student's  progress  in  its  solution  is  moni- 
tored and  evaluated  by  a  faculty  jury.  Preq:  Senior  standing. 

403  Manufacturing  Processes  for  Engineering  Materials  II  3(2,3)  This  course  deals 
primarily  with  the  processing  and  manufacturing  of  products  from  metals,  polymers, 
and  composites  of  interest  to  mechanical  engineers.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  ana- 
lytical aspects  of  processing.  Preq:  M  E  204,  306  and  Senior  standing. 

404,  604  Control  Systems  Design  3(3,0)  Analysis  and  design  of  feedback  and  control  sys- 
tems using  principles  of  transient  response,  root  locus,  frequency  response  and  state 
variable  analyses.  Experimental  and  analytic  evaluation  of  laboratory  control  systems. 
Preq:  M  E  302  or  equivalent. 
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405  Kinematics  and  Dynamics  of  Machinery  I  3(3,0)  Graphical,  analytical,  and  nu- 
merical techniques  are  used  in  the  dynamic  analysis  and  synthesis  of  machines.  Em- 
phasis on  the  apphcation  of  these  analysis  techniques  to  planar  linkages.  Preq:  E  M 
202  and  Senior  standing. 

407, 607  Applied  Heat  Transfer  3(3,0)  Application  oriented  extension  of  M  E  304,  consid- 
ering topics  in  transient  conduction,  flow  of  fluids,  energy  exchange  by  radiation,  and 
mass  transfer.  Applications  in  heat-exchanger  design  with  emphasis  on  economics 
and  variation  of  operating  conditions  from  the  design  point.  Preq:  M  E  304  and  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

409  Design  of  Thermal/Fluid  Systems  3(3,0)  A  project-oriented  design  course  in  the  ar- 
eas of  fluid  mechanics,  heat  transfer,  and  thermodynamics.  Preq:  M  E  304,  312,  and 
E  M  320. 

410, 610  Fracture  and  Fatigue  Control  in  Engineering  Structures  3(3,0)  Phenomena  of 
static  fracture  and  dynamic  (fatigue)  failure  are  investigated  qualitatively  and  quantit- 
atively.   Design  approaches  for  preventing  these  types  of  failures  are  presented,  includ- 
ing fracture  mechanics,  strain-life  (C-N)  and  stress-life  (S-N)  methods.  Preq:  M  E  306 
or  equivalent. 

411,  611  Gas  Power  Systems  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  effects  of  variation  in  specific  heat,  some 
fundamentals  of  compressible  flow,  combustion  process,  and   chemical   dissociation. 
The  theoretical  and  actual  processes  associated  with  the  gas  turbine,  thermal  jet, 
thermal    rocket,     and    spark    ignition     and    compression    ignition    engines   are 
analyzed.  Preq:  M  E  312. 

413  Thermal  Systems  Laboratory  1(0,3)  Experimental  investigations  in  such  areas  as 
internal  combustion  engines,  air-conditioning,  refrigeration,  steam  turbines,  steam 
condensers,  etc.  Preq:  M  E  304,  312,  313. 

414  Mechanical  Systems  Laboratory  1(0,3)  Investigations  of  natural  phenomena  aris- 
ing within  the  areas  of  dynamics,  vibrations,  and  elasticity.    Experiments  include  fric- 
tion, photoelasticity,  critical  speed  of  shafts,  frequency  response,  and  others.    Preq: 
EM  304,  ME  313.  Coreq:  M  E  405. 

415,  H415  Undergraduate  Research  1-3  Individual  research  projects  to  be  conducted 
under  the  direct  supervision  and  guidance  of  a  faculty  member.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  6  credits.   Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

416  Control  of  Mechanical  Systems  3(3,0)  Physical  modeling  and  feedback  principles 
are  presented  for  control  of  mechanical  systems.  Transient  response,  root  locus  and 
frequency  response  principles  are  applied  to  the  control  of  basic  mechanical  systems 
such  as  electric  motors,  fluid  tanks,  or  thermal  processes.  PID  control  laws  are  em- 
phasized. Preq:  M  E  302,  313  (or  concurrent  enrollment). 

418, 618  Finite  Element  Analysis  of  Mechanical  Engineering  Systems  3(3,0)  Introduc- 
tion to  the  finite  element  method.  Conventional  and  isoparametric  elements.  Numeri- 
cal integration.  Applications  to  heat  transfer,  fluid  flow,  and  solids.  Introduction  to 
time-dependent  and  nonlinear  solution  methods.  Preq:  Senior  standing  in  Engineer- 
ing. 

420,  620  Energy  Sources  and  Their  Utilization  3(3,0)  Covers  the  availability  and  use  of 
energy  sources  such  as  fossil  fuels,  solar  (direct  and  indirect)  and  nuclear.  Addresses 
energy  density  and  constraints  to  use  (technical  and  economic)  for  each  source.  Preq: 
ME  312. 

421,  621  Introduction  to  Compressible  Flow  3(3,0)  Introductory  concepts  to  compressi- 
ble flow.  Methods  of  treating  one-dimensional  gas  dynamics  including  flow  in  nozzles 
and  diffusers,  normal  shocks,  moving  and  oblique  shocks,  Prandtl-Meyer  Flow,  Fanno 
Flow,  Rayleigh  Flow,  and  reaction  propulsion  systems.  Preq:  E  M  320,  M  E  311. 

422,  622  Design  of  Gas  Turbines  3(3,0)  Guiding  principles  in  gas  turbine  cycles  are  re- 
viewed. Turbine  and  compressor  design  procedures  and  performance  prediction  for 
both  axial  and  radial  flow  machines  are  presented.  Methods  of  design  of  rotary  heat- 
exchangers  and  retrofitting  gas  turbine  for  regenerative  operation  are  presented.  De- 
sign projects  are  used  to  illustrate  the  procedures.  Preq:  E  M  320,  Senior  standing. 

423,  623  Introduction  to  Aerodynamics  3(3,0)  Basic  theories  of  aerodynamics  are  pre- 
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sented  with  the  purpose  of  accurately  predicting  the  aerodynamic  forces  and  moments 
which  act  on  a  vehicle  in  flight.   Preq:   E  M  320,  Senior  standing. 

425,  625  Kinematics  and  I>ynamic8  of  Machinery  II  3(3,0)  Graphical,  analytical,  and 
numerical  techniques  are  used  in  the  dynamic  analysis  and  synthesis  of  machines. 
Emphasis  on  the  application  of  the  analysis  techniques  to  cams,  gears,  and  other 
mechanisms.   Preq:  M  E  405. 

429,  629  Thermal  Environmental  Control  3(3,0)  Mechanical  vapor  compression  refrig- 
eration cycles,  refrigerants,  thermoelectrical  cooling  systems,  cryogenics,  thermody- 
namic properties  of  air,  psychometric  charts,  heating  and  cooling  coils,  solar  radia- 
tion, heating  and  cooling  loads,  insulation  systems.   Preq:  M  E  312. 

431  Applied  Fluids  Engineering  3(3,0)  Applications-oriented  course  in  industrial  fluids 
engineering,  primarily  directed  toward  the  analysis  and  design  of  piping  systems  and 
components  for  liquid  and  gas  flow.  Topics  include  friction  factors,  head  loss,  flow  ca- 
pacities, piping  networks,  flow  measurement,  pumps,  control  valves,  and  hydraulic 
and  pneumatic  components.  Preq:  EM  320,  ME  313. 

453,  653  Dynamic  Performance  of  Vehicles  3(3,0)  Introduces  techniques  for  analyzing 
the  dynamic  behavior  of  vehicles.  Types  of  vehicles  to  be  considered  will  be  chosen 
from  aircraft,  surface  ships,  automobiles  and  trucks,  railway  vehicles,  and  magneti- 
cally levitated  vehicles.  Preq:  M  E  208  and  302. 

454,  654  Design  of  Machine  Elements  3(3,0)  Design  of  common  machine  elements  in- 
cluding clutches,  brakes,  bearings,  springs,  and  gears.  Optimization  techniques  and 
numerical  methods  are  employed  as  appropriate.  Preq:  M  E  208.  306,  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

455,  655  Design  for  Computer- Automated  Manufacturing  3(3,0)  Concepts  of  product 
and  process  design  for  automated  manufacturing  are  considered.  Topics  include 
product  design  for  automated  manufacturing,  product  design  for  assembly,  automat- 
ing parts  production,  computer  machine  automation,  use  of  industrial  robots,  comput- 
er hierachy  for  manufacturing  and  control,  and  concepts  of  flexible  product  manufac- 
ture. Preq:  M  E  202,  306,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

456,  656  Design  and  AppUcation  of  Industrial  Robots  3(3,0)  Considers  the  mechanics 
and  control  of  industrial  robots  and  their  application  to  manufacturing  problems.  Top- 
ics covered  include  robot  geometry,  kinematics,  and  dynamics;  servomechanisms, 
control  and  process  application;  programming;  and  integration  into  manufacturing 
applications.  Preq:  M  E  404  or  consent  of  instructor. 

459,  659  Materials  Selection  in  Design  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  systematic  materials 
selection  process  with  emphasis  of  metallic  materials  for  specific  applications.  Poly- 
meric, ceramic,  and  composite  materials  will  also  be  considered.  Case  studies  will  be 
the  primary  mode  of  instruction,  supplemented  with  laboratory  demostrations.  Preq: 
M  E  306  or  consent  of  instructor. 

460,  660  Deformation  Processing  3(3,0)  Processing  for  shape  change  and  property  con- 
trol by  plastic  deformation  are  considered.  Criteria  controlling  the  interaction  of  metal 
flow,  tooling,  and  product  configuration/performance  are  developed.  Preq:  CR  E  310, 
E  M  304,  Senior  standing. 

493,693  Selected  Topics  in  Mechanical  Engineering  1-6  Study  of  topics  not  found  in 
other  courses.   Preq:   Consent  of  instructor. 

701  Applications  of  Engineering  Analysis  3(3,0) 

801  Fovindations  of  Fluid  Mechanics  3(3,0) 

807  Mechanical  Systems  3(3,0) 

810  Macroscopic  Thermodynamics  3(3,0) 

811  Gas  Dynamics  3(3,0) 

812  Experimental  Methods  in  Thermal  Science  3(2,2) 

814  Concepts  of  Turbulent  Flow  3(3,0) 

815  (PHYS)  Statistical  Thermodynamics  1 3(3,0) 

816  Energy  Conversion  3(3,0) 
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817  Combustion  Theory  3(3,0) 

819  Computational  Methods  in  Thermal  Sciences  3(3,0) 

820  Modem  Control  Engineering  3(3,0) 

821  Advanced  Control  Engineering  3(3,0) 

822  Computer  Control  of  Automated  Machines  3(3,0) 

830  Conduction  Heat  Transfer  3(3,0) 

831  Convective  Heat  Transfer  3(3,0) 

832  Radiative  Heat  Transfer  3(3,0) 

833  Heat  Transfer  with  Change  of  Phase  3(3,0) 

841  Advanced  Mechanical  EIngineering  Design  1 3(3,0) 

842  Advanced  Mechanical  Engineering  Design  II  3(3,0) 

843  Nonlinear  Dynamics  of  Mechnical  Systems  3(3,0) 

844  Random  Vibrations:  Theory  and  Measurement  3(3,0) 

845  Vibration  of  Continuous  Media  3(3,0) 
851  Tribology  3(3,0) 

890  Engineering  Project  1-3(03-9) 

891  Master's  Research.  Credit  to  be  arranged. 

893  Selected  Topics  in  Mechanical  Engineering  1-6(1-6,0) 

930  Advanced  Topics  in  Heat  Transfer  1-6(1-6,0) 

931  Advanced  Topics  in  Fluid  Mechanics  3(3,0) 

932  Advanced  Topics  in  Thermodynamics  3(3,0) 
991  Doctoral  Research.  Credit  to  be  arranged. 

MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY  (M  T) 

Coordinator:  M.  V.  Ruppert 

Anderson  Memorial  Hospital  Adjunct  Professor:  A.  S.  Hollingsworth,  Jr.;  Adjunct 
Assistant  Professor:   G.  L.  Huff 

McLeod  Regional  Medical  Center  (Florence)  Adjunct  Associate  Professor:  V.  Hyman; 
Adjunct  Assistant  Professor:    V.  T.  Anderson 

101  Introduction  to  Medical  Technology  1(1,0)  Introduction  to  the  operation  and  prac- 
tices in  a  medical  laboratory.    This  course  is  designed  to  integrate  the  academic  year 
with  the  clinical  year.    Included  will  be  lectures  on  current  laboratory  practices,  a  visit 
to  a  modern  medical  laboratory,  current  training  of  laboratory  personnel  and  semi- 
nars on  areas  of  specialization. 

401  Immunology  3(2,4)  Presents  the  principles  of  serology  and  immunology  and  the 
tests  utilizing  these  principles  to  detect  abnormalities  helpful  in  the  diagnosis  of  dis- 
ease. Preq:  Senior  standing  in  Medical  Technology  and  enrollment  in  a  clinical  pro- 
gram. 

402  Clinical  Microbiology  8(4,11)  Principles  of  microbiology:  bacteriology,  mycology,  vi- 
rology, and  parasitology.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  human  pathogenic  organisms,  using 
both  fresh  and  prepared  organisms.  Preq:  Senior  standing  in  Medical  Technology 
and  enrollment  in  a  clinical  program. 

403  Hematology  and  Hemostasis  5(3,7)  Information  on  blood  as  a  tissue,  the  theory  of 
hematological  and  hemostasis  (coagulation)  tests,  factors  that  affect  test  reliability. 
Knowledge  of  blood  dyscraseas.  Skill  in  the  performance  of  hematological  and  hemo- 
stasis tests  is  emphasized  and  the  use  of  automation  techniques  is  covered.  Preq:  Sen- 
ior standing  in  Medical  Technology  and  enrollment  in  a  clinical  program. 

404  Blood  Bank  4(2,6)  History  and  principles  of  blood-group  systems  and  methods  of 
cross  matching.  Selection,  pretesting,  and  bleeding  of  donors  and  processing  of  blood 
for  transfusions,  including  component  therapy.     Preq:    Senior  standing  in  Medical 
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Technology  and  enrollment  in  a  clinical  program. 

407  Urinalysis  2(1,3)  Study  of  renal  function  together  with  principles  of  urine  analysis 
and  anatomy  of  the  urinary  system.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  laboratory  procedures  and 
their  utilization  to  detect  abnormalities  helpful  in  the  diagnosis  of  disease.  Preq:  Sen- 
ior standing  in  Medical  Technology  and  enrollment  in  a  clinical  program. 

408  Clinical  Chemistry  10(6,14)  Chemical  principles  as  applied  to  the  analysis  of  bio- 
chemical substances  and  to  physiological  processes  of  clinical  importance.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  chemistry  of  blood  and  urine.  Advanced  laboratory  instruments,  sta- 
tistical analysis,  and  quality  control  concepts  are  covered.  Preq:  Senior  standing  in 
Medical  Technology  and  enrollment  in  a  clinical  program. 

491  Special  Topics  in  Medical  Technology  2(1,4)  Some  or  all  of  the  following  topics  will 
be  covered  during  the  clinical  experience:  cell  physiology,  educational  principles,  la- 
boratory management,  scientific  reports,  research  problems,  etc.  The  manner  in 
which  the  accredited  hospital  administers  the  special  topics  will  vary  somewhat  due  to 
the  institutional  differences.  Preq:  Senior  standing  in  Medical  Technology  and  enroll- 
ment in  a  clinical  program. 

495  Medical  Technology  Chnical  Studies  0-17  General  enrollment  course  for  students 
in  hospital  phase.  Specific  medical  technology  credits  awarded  at  end  of  clinical  year. 
Preq:   Senior  standing  in  Medical  Technology 

MICROBIOLOGY  (MICRO) 

Professors:  O.  W.  Barnett,  Jr.,  J.  W.  Dick,  S.  S.  Hayasaka,  E.  L.  Kline,  L.  L.  Larcom, 
J.  W.  Lawson,  Jr.,  M.  J.  B.  Paynter,  Head;  F.  J.  Stutzenberger;  Associate  Professors: 
S.  F.  Barefoot,  T.  A.  Hughes;  Adjunct  Associate  Professors:  R.  J.  Brooker,  H.  F.  Can- 
trell;  Adjunct  Professor:   E.J.  Brandt 

1(X)  Microbes  and  Human  Affairs  1(1,0)  An  explanation  of  the  roles  of  microorganisms 
in  today's  world  and  the  significance  of  microbes  to  the  future  of  mankind. 

205  Introductory  Microbiology  4(3,3)  Basic  concepts  of  microbiology  are  introduced 
through  classroom  and  laboratory  experiences.  Emphasis  is  on  practical  applications 
in  various  areas  of  importance  to  man.  Recommended  for  students  not  majoring  in  a 
biological  science.   Not  open  to  Microbiology  majors.  Preq:  CH  101  and  102,  BIOL  103. 

305,  605  Greneral  Microbiology  4(3,3)  Morphology,  physiology,  classification,  distribu- 
tion, and  cultivation  of  microorganisms  and  health.  Preq:  Introductory  biology,  CH 
101, 102,  or  112. 

400,  600  Public  Health  Microbiology  3(3,0)  Epidemiology  of  transmissible  diseases  in- 
cluding pathogenic  characteristics  of  the  infectious  organism,  modes  of  transmission, 
mechanism  of  infection,  diagnostic  aids,  effective  treatments,  immunizing  procedures 
and  methods  of  preventing  infection.  Preq:  MICRO  305. 

401,  H401,  601  Advanced  Bacteriology  4(2,6)  Metabolism,  nutrition,  growth,  and  death 
of  bacteria;  microbiological  assays  and  industrial  fermentation;  emphasis  on  laborato- 
ry procedures  for  the  identification  of  the  more  common  taxonomic  groups.   Preq:   CH 
201  or  223,  227,  MICRO  305. 

403,  603  Marine  Microbiology  3(2,3)  Discussion  of  the  microbes  that  inhabit  the  marine 
environment,  their  peculiar  physiological  traits,  and  contributions  to  the  ecology  of 
oceans.   Preq:   MICRO  305,  Organic  Chemistry. 

407,  H407,  607  Food  and  Dairy  Microbiology  4(3,3)  Physical-chemical  factors  limiting 
survival  and  growth  of  microorganisms  during  processing  and  manufacturing  of  food 
and  dairy  products.  Standard  methods  for  enumerating  and  identifying  indicator  bac- 
teria, yeasts,  molds  and  microbes  producing  food  and  foodborne  illness.  Starter  cul- 
tures, fungal  toxins,  microbial  cell  injury  and  standards  for  food  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts. Preq:  BIOCH  210  or  CH  201  or  223,  MICRO  305. 

410,  H410,  610  Soil  Microbiology  3(2,3)  Role  of  microorganisms  in  the  decomposition  of 
organic  substances,  transformation  of  nitrogen  and  mineral  substances  in  the  soil;  in- 
terrelationships between  higher  plants  and  microorganisms;  importance  of  microor- 
ganisms in  soil  fertility.  Preq:  MICRO  305. 
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411,  H411,  611  Pathogenic  Bacteriology  4(3,3)  Study  of  pathogenic  bacteria,  their 
morphology,  cultural  requirements  and  classincation;  diagnostic  tests,  methods  of 
difTerentiation.  and  the  disease  caused.   Preq:  MICRO  305. 

412,  H412,  612  Bacterial  Physiology  4(3,3)  Consideration  of  the  cytology,  physiology, 
metabolism,  and  genetics  of  bacteria.  Included  will  be  studies  of  growth  and  death,  re- 
production and  mutation,  nutrition  and  metabolic  pathways,  regulatory  mechanisms, 
and  effects  of  environment.  Preq:  CH  224.  MICRO  305,  one  semester  of  biochemistry, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

413,  H413,  613  Industrial  Microbiology  3(2,3)  Microbial  asjsects  of  large-scale  procesMt 
for  the  production  of  foods,  antibiotics,  enzymes,  fine  chemicals,  and  beverages.  Topics 
include  strain  selection,  culture  maintenance,  biosynthetic  pathways,  continuous  cul- 
tivation and  production  of  single  cell  protein.   Preq:  MICRO  305. 

414,  H414,  614  Basic  Immunology  3(2,3)  Consideration  of  the  nature,  production,  and 
function  of  basic  immune  responses  in  animals.  Procedures  and  mechanisms  of  anti- 
gen-antibody and  other  immune  reactions.   Preq:   MICRO  305,  Organic  Chemistry. 

415,  H415,  615  Microbial  Genetics  4(3,3)  Cytological  basis  of  bacterial,  fungal,  and  viral 
genetics;  molecular  aspects;  mutations;  mechanisms  of  genetic  transfers;  episomes 
and  plasmids;  and  population  changes.  Preq:  BIOCH  301,  CH  224.  MICRO  305.  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

416,  H416, 616  Introductory  Virology  3(3,0)  (jeneral  introduction  to  the  field  of  virology, 
including  animal,  bacterial,  and  plant  viruses.    Topics  will  include  nomenclature  and 
classification,    biochemical    and    biophysical    characteristics,    mechanisms    of 
replication,  chemotherapy,  and  techniques  for  isolation,  assay  and  purification.    Preq: 
BIOCH  301.  MICRO  305.  or  consent  of  instructor. 

417,  H417,  617  Molecular  Mechanisms  of  Carcinogenesis  and  Aging  3(3,0)  Changes 
which  occur  at  the  cellular  and  subcellular  levels  during  transformation  and  aging. 
Accumulated  damage  and  "intrinsic  clock"  theories  of  aging;  genetic  and  epigenetic 
theories  of  carcinogenesis;  epidemiology  of  cancer;  viral,  radiation-induced  and  chem- 
ical carcinogenesis;  the  immune  system  and  cancer.  Preq:  BIOCH  301,  MICRO 
305,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

418,  618  (BIOSC,  GEN)  Biotechnology  I:  Nucleic  Acids  Techniques  4(2,4)  See  BIOSC 

418. 

491  Special  Problems  in  Microbiology  1-3(03-9)  Research  problems  in  the  various  areas 
of  microbiology  designed  to  introduce  undergraduate  students  to  the  planning  and  exe- 
cution of  research  experimentation,  and  the  presentation  of  research  findings. 

802  Bacteriological  Technic  4(2,6) 

803  Special  Problems  in  Microbiology.  Credit  to  be  arranged. 

804  Ciurent  Topics  in  Microbiology  1(1,0) 

806  Pathogenesis  and  Infectious  Disease  3(3,0) 

807  Seminar  1(1,0) 

810  Recombinant  DNA  and  (ienotic  Engineering  in  Microbes  4(2,6) 

81 1  Bacterial  Cytology-  and  Physiology  4(4,0) 

812  Bacterial  Metabolism  3(3,0) 

815  Advanced  Microbial  Genetics  3(3,0) 

891  Master's  Research,  Credit  to  be  arranged. 

991  Doctoral  Research.  Credit  to  be  arranged. 

MIUTARY  SCIENCE  (M  S) 

Professor:    G.  K.  Clodfelter.  Head;  Assistant  Professors:    M.  W.  Freeman.  S.  P.  Hal- 
lick.  Jr..  B.  J.  Ivey,  B.  G.  Lowman 

101  Military  Science  (Basic)  1(1,2)  This  course  examines  the  role  of  the  Army  in  today's 
society,  ranks  and  branches  of  the  Army,  principles  and  techniques  of  leadership.    La- 
boratory periods  provide  training  in  physical  conditioning,  mountaineering,  and 
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weapons  safety  and  firing.  One  hour  lecture  per  week;  two-hour  laboratory  every  other 
week  or  equivalent. 

102  Military  Science  (Basic)  1(1,2)  Study  of  Army  organization  and  doctrine  with  addi- 
tional focus  on  pay  and  allowances,  other  forces,  the  noncommissioned  officer,  and 
fundamentals  of  first  aid.  Laboratory  periods  provide  training  in  mountaineering, 
weapons  safety  and  firing,  and  land  navigation. 

201  Military  Science  (Basic)  I  1(1,2)  Introductory  study  of  U.S.  Military  Weapons  Sys- 
tems. Emphasis  is  on  the  historical  and  practical  perspectives  of  current  U.S.  Army 
weaponry.  Leadership  laboratory  provides  the  students  practical  experience  in  apply- 
ing principles  learned  and  experience  in  leadership  and  physical  fitness. 

202  Military  Science  (Basic)  II  1(1,2)  Introduction  to  principles  or  warfare  and  intro- 
duction to  military  land  navigation.  Leadership  laboratory  provides  the  students  prac- 
tical experience  in  applying  the  principles  learned  in  class,  in  addition  to  experience 
in  leadership  and  physical  training. 

203  Introduction  to  U.S.  Military  Equipment  1(1,1)  Hands-on  study  of  current  weapons 
and  equipment  in  use  in  the  U.S.  Army.  Emphasis  is  on  the  mechanical  functioning, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  each  item  studied.  One-hour  lecture  per  week;  two- 
hour  laboratory  every  week  or  equivalent. 

301  Military  Science  (Advanced)  1(1,1)  Small  unit  tactics:  Analysis  of  the  leader's  role 
in  directing  and  coordinating  small  units  in  the  execution  of  offensive  and  defensive 
tactical  missions.    Cadets  will  participate  in  leadership  laboratory  training  throughout 
the  school  year. 

302  Military  Science  (Advanced)  2(2,1)  Organizational  leadership  and  methods  of  in- 
struction. Study  of  relevant  theories  and  concepts  of  organizational  leadership  and  hu- 
man behavior;  techniques  used  in  planning  and  presenting  instruction.  Continuation 
of  leadership  laboratory. 

401  Military  Science  (Advanced)  1(1,1)  Study  of  military  operations,  with  emphasis  on 
small  unit  leadership,  training,  and  administration.    Subject  matter  and  leadership 
laboratories  are  designed  to  provide  requisite  knowledge  and  experience  for  commis- 
sioning and  initial  military  assignment. 

402  Military  Science  (Advanced)  2(2,1)  Continuation  of  M  S  401,  with  emphasis  on  mili- 
tary justice,  law  of  warfare,  and  ethics.  Subject  matter  and  leadership  laboratories  are 
designed  to  provide  requisite  knowledge  and  experience  for  commissioning  and  initial 
military  assignment. 

MUSIC  (MUSIC) 

Professors:  B.  F.  Cook,  E.  A.  Freeman;  Associate  Professors:  R.  E.  Goodstein,  L.  U. 
Harder,  L.  Hochheimer;  Assistant  Professors:  C.  S.  Pfender,  D.  R.  Rash;  Visiting  In- 
structor:  M.  J.  Greer 

151  Applied  Music  1(0,1)  Individual  study  in  performance  medium  (piano,  voice, 
strings,  woodwinds,  brass,  percussion).  One  thirty-minute  private  lesson  each  week, 
for  which  a  minimum  of  4  hours  practice  is  required.  The  student  is  required  to  per- 
form solo  in  a  recital  each  semester.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  with  departmental  ap- 
proval of  differing  performance  media.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor,  based  upon  a 
qualifying  audition. 

152  AppUed  Music  1(1,0)  Continuation  of  MUSIC  151.  Preq:  MUSIC  151. 

205  Music  Theory  3(3,0)  Terminology  and  notation  of  traditional  music  are  reviewed, 
and  the  techniques  of  sight-singing  and  sight-reading  are  practiced.  Harmonic  prac- 
tices are  studied,  relating  to  the  principal  diatonic  triads  in  all  inversions.  Preq:  Con- 
sent of  instructor,  based  on  musical  literacy. 

206  Music  Theory  3(3,0)  Continuation  of  MUSIC  205  with  emphasis  on  secondary  chord 
structure,  modulation,  and  nondiatonic  harmony.  Advanced  sight-singing  and  me- 
lodic dictation  are  practiced.  Preq:  MUSIC  205. 

210  Music  Appreciation:  Music  in  the  Western  World  3(3,0)  Designed  to  deepen  the 
student's  appreciation  of  his  musical  heritage  through  a  study  of  the  elements  of  the 
musical  language  and  its  development  in  Western  culture. 
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251  Applied  Music  1(1,0)  Continuation  of  MUSIC  152.  Preq:  MUSIC  152  and  consent  of 

instructor. 

252  Applied  Music  1(1,0)  Continuation  of  MUSIC  251.  Preq:  MUSIC  251. 

301  Special  Topics  in  Music  Appreciation  1(1,0)  Broad  survey  of  the  many  and  varied 
aspects  of  the  field  of  music  in  terms  of  media,  composition,  and  performance  and 
ranging  in  style  from  the  oldest  classics  to  the  current  popular  idioms.  Concert  atten- 
dance is  required. 

305  Music  Theory:  Advanced  Harmony  3(3,0)  Study  of  harmonic  usage  involving  chro- 
maticism, free  dissonance  and  atonality.     Harmonic  dictation  is  practiced.    Preq: 
MUSIC  206. 

306  Music  Theory:  Form  Analysis  3(3,0)  Principles  of  formal  construction  in  music  of 
all  periods  are  studied  by  the  inductive  analysis  of  representative  works.    Preq: 
MUSIC  206. 

311  Music  Appreciation:  American  Music  3(3,0)  Music  in  America  from  1620  to  the 
present.    Indigenous  and  borrowed  influences  will  be  examined. 

312  Introduction  to  Jazz  3(3,0)  Comprehensive  survey  of  jazz  elements  and  styles.   A 

historical  perspective  from  Dixieland  to  bebop  to  jazz/rock  is  included. 

315  Music  History  3(3,0)  Development  of  Western  music  from  antiquity  to  1750,  empha- 
sizing representative  literature  from  various  styles  and  periods. 

316  Music  History  3(3,0)  Continuation  of  MUSIC  315.  Music  from  1750  to  the  present. 

351  Applied  Music  1(1,0)  Continuation  of  MUSIC  252  for  exceptional  students,  guiding 
the  student  in  interpretation  of  advanced  solo  and  ensemble  literature.  A  minimum  of 
eight  hours  weekly  practice  is  required.  Student  is  also  required  to  perform  an  appro- 
priate solo  in  the  student  recital.  Preq:  MUSIC  252,  recommendation  by  the  MUSIC 
252  professor,  and  audition  before  the  music  faculty  of  two  pieces  of  contrasting  styles. 

352  Applied  Music  1(1,0)  Continuation  of  MUSIC  351.  Student  is  required  to  present  a 
half-recital  from  memory  at  the  close  of  the  semester.  Some,  but  not  all,  of  the  works 
performed  could  have  been  studied  in  a  previous  semester.  Preq:  MUSIC  351  and  rec- 
ommendation by  the  MUSIC  351  professor. 

361  Marching  Band  1(0,3)1  Ensembles:  Devoted  to  the  musical  training  of  ensemble 
members  through  reading  and  rehearsal  of  appropriate  music;  public  performances 
given  periodically  in  addition  to  the  minimum  rehearsal  time.  May  be  repeated  for 
credit  with  a  maximum  of  8  hours  of  ensemble  credit  allowable  toward  a  degree.  Fall 
semester  only.   Preq:  Consent  of  director. 

362  Symphonic  Band  1(0,3)1  Ensembles:  Devoted  to  the  musical  training  of  ensemble 
members  through  reading  and  rehearsal  of  appropriate  music;  public  performances 
given  periodically  in  addition  to  the  minimum  rehearsal  time.  May  be  repeated  for 
credit  with  a  maximum  of  8  hours  of  ensemble  credit  allowable  toward  a  degree.  Preq: 
Consent  of  director. 

363  Jazz  Ensemble  l(0,3)i  Ensembles:  Devoted  to  the  musical  training  of  ensemble 
members  through  reading  and  rehearsal  of  appropriate  music;  public  performance 
given  periodically  in  addition  to  the  minimum  rehearsal  time.  May  be  repeated  for 
credit  with  a  maximum  of  8  hours  of  ensemble  credit  allowable  toward  a  degree.  Preq: 
Consent  of  director. 

365  University  Chorus  l(0,3)i  Ensembles:  Devoted  to  the  musical  training  of  ensemble 
members  through  reading  and  rehearsal  of  appropriate  music;  public  performances 
given  periodically  in  addition  to  the  minimum  rehearsal  time.  May  be  repeated  for 
credit  with  a  maximum  of  8  hours  of  ensemble  credit  allowable  toward  a  degree.  Preq: 
Consent  of  director. 

366  Show  Choir  l(0,3)i  Ensembles:  Devoted  to  the  musical  training  of  ensemble  mem- 
bers through  reading  and  rehearsal  of  appropriate  music;  public  performances  given 
periodically  in  addition  to  the  minimum  rehearsal  time.  May  be  repeated  for  credit 
with  a  maximum  of  8  hours  of  ensemble  credit  allowable  toward  a  degree.  Preq:  Con- 
sent of  director. 

^No  more  than  a  total  oT  8  MmMter  rradit  hours  Mirwd  in  this  group  of  courM*  (MUSIC  3«1,  3fi2,  363,  365,  366.  367. 
368, 36S)  may  b*  uaad  in  ntMting  digrM  raquirtfiMnts. 
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367  Chamber  Singers  1(0,3)1  Ensembles:  Devoted  to  the  musical  training  of  ensemble 
members  through  reading  and  rehearsal  of  appropriate  music;  public  performances 
given  periodically  in  addition  to  the  minimum  rehearsal  time.  May  be  repeated  for 
credit,  with  a  maximum  of  8  hours  of  ensemble  credit  allowable  toward  a  degree. 
Preq:  Consent  of  director. 

368  Small  Ensemble  l(0,3)i  Ensembles:  Devoted  to  the  musical  training  of  instrumen- 
tal, vocal  ensemble  members  through  reading  and  rehearsal  of  appropriate  music; 
public  performances  given  periodically  in  addition  to  the  minimum  rehearsal  time. 
May  be  repeated  for  credit  with  a  maximum  of  8  hours  of  ensemble  credit  allowable  to- 
ward a  degree.   Preq:  Consent  of  director. 

369  Chamber  Orchestra  1(0,3)>  Ensembles:  Devoted  to  the  musical  training  of  ensem- 
ble members  through  reading  and  rehearsal  of  appropriate  music;  public  performanc- 
es given  periodically  in  addition  to  the  minimum  rehearsal  time.  May  be  repeated  for 
credit  with  a  maximum  of  8  hours  of  ensemble  credit  allowable  toward  a  degree.  Preq: 
Consent  of  director. 

398  Special  Topics  in  Music  3(3,0)  Consideration  of  select  areas  of  study  in  music  not 
addressed  by  other  music  course  offerings.  May  be  repeated  once  for  credit.  Preq: 
Consent  of  instructor. 

400  Music  in  the  Elementary  Classroom  3(3,0)  Designed  to  give  the  teacher  in  the  ele- 
mentary classroom  a  familiarity  with  traditional,  Kodaly,  Orff,  and  Kindermusik  ap- 
proaches in  correlating  music  with  language  arts,  mathematics,  and  social  studies. 

401  Methods  and  Materials  in  Elementary  School  Music  3(3,0)  Materials,  methods  and 
techniques  in  elementary  school.   Preq:  MUSIC  400. 

421  Vocal  Arranging  3(3,0)  Techniques  of  arranging  for  voices  and  accompanying  in- 
struments are  studied  and  appropriate  arrangements  prepared.  Preq:   MUSIC  206. 

422  Instrumental  Arranging  3(3,0)  Transpositions,  characteristics  and  range  of  the 
instruments  of  the  band  and  orchestra  are  studied.  Techniques  of  arranging  for  small 
instrumental  ensembles  are  studied  and  appropriate  arrangements  prepared.  Preq: 
MUSIC  206. 

499  Independent  Studies  1-3(1-3,0)  Tutorial  work  for  students  with  special  interests  in 
music  study  outside  the  scope  of  existing  courses.   Preq:  Consent  of  department  head. 

NURSING  (NURS) 

Professors:  E.  M.  Baines,  M.  L.  de  Chesnay,  0.  S.  Hipps,  G.  A.  Tanner;  Associate  Pro 
fessors:  S.  E.  Barger,  P.  H.  Cummings,  R.  B.  Hughes,  M.  A.  Kelly,  P.  M.  Kline,  E.  J 
Lee,  F.  M.  Oglesby,  S.  M.  Oldaker,  M.  B.  Reichenbach;  Assistant  Professors:  C.  L 
Belcher,  J.  B.  Bradberry,  B.  F.  Campbell,  P.  Fryback,  N.  M.  Longcrier,  J.  A.  Milstead 
K.  E.  Nugent,  A.  B.  Privette,  R.  H.  Pruitt,  C.  Y.  Schwartz,  P.  A.  Smart,  R.  A.  Spadoni 
S.  W.  Thompson;  Lecturers:  P.  A.  Botchway,  D.  L.  Irvine,  S.  S.  O'Neal,  M.  S.  Reimer 
M.  E.  Roberts,  J.  L.  Timms,  D.  F.  Willoughby;  Visiting  Assistant  Professor:  S.  P 
Cummings;  Part-time  Associate  Professor:  C.  A.  McKenzie;  Part-time  Assistant  Pro 
fessor:   M.  A.  Wetsel;  Part-time  Instructors:   J.  S.  Gillespie,  P.  R.  Maybee 

130  Introduction  to  Nursing  1(1,0)  Introduction  to  the  role  of  the  professional  nurse  in 
contemporary  society.    Open  to  non-Nursing  majors. 

131  (HLTH)  Introduction  to  Communication  for  Health  Professionals  1(1,0)  Introduc- 
tion to  principles  of  communication  used  by  nurses  and  other  health  professionals. 
Open  to  non-Nursing  majors. 

140  (HLTH)  Computer  Applications  in  Health  Care  3(3,0)  Designed  to  introduce  stu- 
dents to  the  application  of  computers  in  the  delivery  of  health  care.  The  course  will 
cover  existing  health-care  applications  and  forecast  future  needs.  Multiple  computer 
systems  will  be  discussed. 

210  Health  Assessment  3(2,3)  Introductory  nursing  course  offers  a  brief  overview  of  the 
nursing  process  and  interpersonal  theory/communication  theory.  Learning  experi- 
ences include  the  campus  nursing  laboratory  and  clinical  agencies.  Preq:  Sophomore 
standing. 

211  Fundamental  Principles  of  Nursing  4(2,6)  Focus  on  basic  nursing  skills  required  to 
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meet  human  needs  and  to  help  persons  maintain  activities  of  daily  living.  The  nurs- 
ing process  will  be  utilized  as  the  basis  for  providing  care.  Preq:  BIOSC  222,  MICRO 
205.  NURS  (HLTH)  131.  NURS  210. 

230  Professionalism  in  Nursing  2(2,0)  Analysis  of  the  historical  development  of  mod- 
ern nursing.  Consideration  of  nurses'  professional  roles  in  relation  to  health-care  de- 
livery systems,  legal  issues  in  nursing,  nursing  organizations,  and  influence  of  values 
in  ethical  decisions  and  nursing  practice. 

300  Seminar  in  Health  Care  Topics  1-4(1-4,0-9)  Designed  to  provide  individualized  in- 
depth  study  in  a  selected  health-care  area.  May  have  a  clinical  component  and/or  spe- 
cial projects.  Open  to  non-Nursing  majors.    Preq:   Consent  of  instructor. 

301,  H301  Nursing  Care  of  the  Childbearing  Family  4(2,6)  Course  focuses  on  health 
care  of  the  childbearing  family.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  biological,  psychological,  and 
sociocultural  concepts  specific  to  the  childbearing  client  throughout  the  childbearing 
process.  Preq:  BIOSC  223.  NURS  211,  230.  PSYCH  340. 

302,  H302  Nursing  Care  of  Children  4(2,6)  A  course  which  focuses  on  health  problems 
of  infants,  children,  and  adolescents.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  biological,  pathophysio- 
logical, psychological,  and  sociocultural  concepts  related  to  nursing  care  of  children 
with  acute  and  chronic  illnesses  in  hospital  settings.  Strategies  for  alleviation  of  ill- 
ness, restoration  of  wellness  and  promotion  and  maintenance  of  normal  growth  and 
development  of  children  are  presented.  Preq:  BIOSC  223,  NURS  211,  230,  PSYCH  340. 

303  Nursing  of  Adults  7(3,12)  Application  of  the  nursing  process  in  providing  care  to 
adults  and/or  families  in  the  hospital  setting.  Emphasizes  biological,  psychological, 
and  sociocultural  influences  on  health  problems.  Alterations  in  cellular  dynamics, 
respiration,  circulation,  musculo  skeletal,  neurological,  elimination  and  perioperative 
care  are  included.  Pharmacotherapeutics,  nutrition,  client  education  and  discharge 
planning  are  discussed.  Preq:  BIOSC  223,  NURS  211,  230.  Coret/.-  NURS  (HLTH)  304. 

304  (HLTH)  Pathophysiology  for  Health-Care  Professionals  3(3,0)  Focus  is  on  disease 
mechanisms  and  recognition  of  the  manifestations  of  these  mechanisms  in  body  sys- 
tems. The  discussion  will  also  include  pharmacologic  and  mechanical  interventions 
commonly  associated  with  specific  disease  processes  and  application  to  patient-care 
situations.   Preq:   BIOSC  223,  consent  of  instructor. 

315,  H315  The  Developing  Family  in  the  Community  4(3,3)  Focus  on  childbearing  cli- 
ents, infants,  children,  and  adolescents.  Major  emphasis  on  ways  in  which  these  in- 
dividuals may  achieve  or  maintain  wellness  in  the  family,  home,  and  community  en- 
vironment. Identification  of  appropriate  nursing  strategy  that  will  enhance  wellness 
in  the  community.  Preq:  BIOSC  223,  NURS  211.  230.  PSYCH  340 

316,  H316  Adult  Nursing  in  the  Community  4(3,3)  Focus  on  nursing  care  of  adults  in 
family  and  community  settings.    Nursing  interventions  are  identified  that  enhance 
health  in  the  adult  and  and  elderly  client.    Includes  study  of  diverse  life-style  factors 
leading  to  increased  or  decreased  well-being  of  the  individual.    Preq:    BIOSC  223, 
NURS  211,  230,  PSYCH  340,  SOC  311. 

330  Research  in  Nursing  2(2,0)  Introduction  to  research  in  nursing.  Focus  on  analysis 
of  reported  research  and  epidemiological  methods  in  nursing.  Ethical,  moral  and  le- 
gal issues  are  discussed  in  relation  to  nursing  research.  Preq:  NURS  230.  Preq  I 
Coreq:  EX  ST  301  or  MTHSC  203. 

350  (PHIL)  Technology  and  Philosophy  in  Nursing  3(3,0)  Analysis  of  the  influence  of 
the  increasing  application  of  scientific  technology  to  health-care  delivery  and  concomi- 
tant ethical  issues. 

401,  H401  Mental  Health  Nursing  4(2,6)  Study  of  the  ways  in  which  adults  interpret 
and  cope  with  changes  in  their  life  patterns  utilizing  models  of  crisis  intervention. 
Emphasis  is  on  understanding  the  dynamics  of  human  relationships  as  well  as  the 
therapeutic  role  of  the  nurse.   Preq:   All  required  300-level  nursing  courses. 

402,  H402  Long-Term  Nursing  Care  3(1,6)  Focus  on  concepts  and  issues  basic  to  long- 
term  care.   Preq:    All  required  300-level  nursing  courses. 

403,  H403  Complex  Nursing  of  Adults  6(4,6)  Focus  on  the  biological  and  psychological 
and  sociocultural  influences  on  complex  health  problems  related  to  acute  and  trau- 
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matic  conditions.  Emphasis  on  the  concepts  of  circulation,  oxygenation,  homeostasis, 
and  compensation  in  acutely  ill  adults.  Preq:  All  required  300-level  nursing  courses. 

404,  H404  Nursing  Management  3(1,6)  Focus  on  principles  of  management  and  leader- 
ship as  applied  to  nursing.  Role,  legal/ethical  issues,  health-care  delivery  systems,  ac- 
countability and  research  will  be  considered.  Preq:  All  required  300-level  nursing 
courses. 

406  Issues  in  Professionalism  3(3,0)  Analysis  of  the  development  of  professional  nurs- 
ing. Consideration  of  educational  issues,  legal  and  economic  issues,  health  policy, 
leadership,  cultural  variations  and  the  influence  of  values  in  ethical  decisions  and 
nursing  practice. 

407  Family  Nursing  in  the  Community  5(4,2)  Focus  on  wellness  promotion  strategies 
and  nursing  care  of  childbearing  clients,  infants,  children,  adolescents,  adults  and 
older  adults  in  family  and  community  settings.  Includes  study  of  diverse  lifestyle  fac- 
tors related  to  health  and  well-being  of  individuals. 

415,  H415  Community  Health  Nursing  3(2,3)  Consideration  of  health  promotion  activi- 
ties for  community  and  population  groups  with  emphasis  on  community  assessment, 
screening,  planning  and  health,  and  teaching/counseling.  Practice  activities  will  be 
related  to  health  promotion  in  population  groups.  Laboratory  settings  include  areas 
such  as  industries,  schools,  clinics,  and  other  community  agencies  and  organizations. 
Preq:   All  required  300-level  nursing  courses. 

H426  Independent  Study  4(2,6)  Opportunity  for  indepth  study  in  an  area  of  special  in- 
terest in  clinical  nursing.  Laboratory  experience  is  arranged  with  the  instructor.  Spe- 
cific objectives  are  to  be  developed  by  the  student  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor  un- 
der whom  the  student  wishes  to  study.  Preq:  All  300-level  nursing  courses  except 
NURS  300  and  consent  of  instructor. 

430  Nursing  Leadership  and  Health  Policy  2(2,0)  The  role  of  professional  nurse  as  a 
leader  and  activist  is  explored.  Study  of  legal  and  ethical  issues,  political  power,  and 
change  models  help  prepare  the  student  for  the  transition  to  graduate  nurse.  Preq: 
All  required  300-level  nursing  courses. 

431  Care  of  the  Hospitalized  Child  with  Long-Term  Illness  4(2,6)  Role  of  nurse  in  car- 
ing for  the  child  with  a  long-term  or  terminal  illness  with  emphasis  on  adaptations  to 
meeting  basic  child  needs.  Laboratory  experience  in  facility  providing  hospitalization 
for  children.  Limited  enrollment.  Preq:  All  300-level  nursing  courses,  except  NURS 
300. 

432  Nursing  Care  of  the  Person  in  Crisis  4(2,6)  Study  of  the  person  with  an  emotional 
crisis  precipitated  by  either  a  physiological  or  psychological  problem.  Various  theories 
concerning  crisis  situations  and  the  nursing  interventions  necessary  to  deal  with  the 
person  in  crisis  are  presented.  Nursing  laboratory  experience  in  a  variety  of  settings 
with  all  age  groups.  Limited  enrollment.  Preq:  All  300-level  nursing  courses,  except 
NURS  300. 

434  Teaching  Role  of  Nurse  Practitioner  4(2,6)  Study  of  the  nurse's  role  in  health  teach- 
ing and  application  of  principles  of  health  promotion  maintenance,  and  restoration. 
Student  selection  of  a  variety  of  health  teaching  situations  and  development  of  learning 
resources.  Laboratory  experience  in  a  variety  of  settings  with  all  age  groups.  Limited 
enrollment.  Preq:  All  300-level  nursing  courses,  except  NURS  300. 

435  Care  of  Individuals  with  Complex  and  Critical  Illness  Problems  4(2,6)  Comprehen- 
sive nursing  care  to  individuals  with  complex  and  critical  illness  problems.  Emphasis 
on  care  of  individuals  with  neurological,  respiratory,  and  cardiac  problems,  implica- 
tions for  first  aid  and  emergency  care.  Laboratory  experience  in  acute-care  facilities. 
Limited  enrollment. 

437  Introduction  to  School  Health  Nursing  4(2,6)  Role  of  nurse  in  school  health  pro- 
grams with  emphasis  on  the  health  care  of  the  school  age  child  in  his  usual  environ- 
ment, the  home  and  school.  Laboratory  experience  through  schools  and  community 
care  facilities.  Limited  enrollment.  Preq:  All  300-level  nursing  courses,  except  NURS 
300. 

438  Coordination  in  Nursing  Care  4(2,6)  This  course  is  designed  to  reinforce  and  ex- 
pand the  knowledge  and  skills  needed  in  the  coordination  of  nursing  care.    Guided  ac- 
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tivities  in  planning,  implementing,  and  evaluating  skilled  nursing  in  clinical  labora- 
tory in  health-care  agencies.  Participation  in  and  evaluation  of  activities  relating  to 
the  delivery  of  nursing-care  services  are  emphasized.  Limited  enrollment.  Preq:  All 
300-level  nursing  courses  except  NURS  300.  Preq  /Coreq:  MGT  307  or  SOC  430,  NURS 
430. 

439  Nursing  of  the  Aged  4(2,6)  Designed  to  assist  the  senior  student  in  bridging  and 
synthesizing  concepts  extracted  from  a  variety  of  disciplines  and  applying  them  to  the 
nursing  process  in  assessing,  diagnosing,  planning,  implementing,  and  evaluating 
the  care  of  the  aged  individual  residing  in  the  community.    Limited  enrollment.    Preq: 
All  300-level  nursing  courses,  except  NURS  300. 

440  Nursing  Care  of  the  High-Risk  Maternity  Client  and  Her  Infant  4(2,6)  An  indepth 
study  of  the  high-risk  maternity  client,  her  family,  and  the  high-risk  infant.  Laborato- 
ry in  a  variety  of  clinical  settings.  Limited  enrollment.  Preq:  All  300-level  nursing 
courses,  except  NURS  300. 

441  Nursing  Problems  Related  to  Clients  Coping  with  Cancer  4(2,6)  Designed  for  in- 
creasing awareness  and  knowledge  of  the  multidiciplinary  approaches  in  oncology 
and  the  role  of  the  oncology  nurse  specialist,  and  to  form  a  basis  for  viewing  cancer 
problems  within  a  framework  for  nursing  research.  Clinical  focus  is  on  the  assis- 
tance indicated  for  individuals  with  cancer  and  their  families.    Limited  enrollment. 

442  Nursing  in  Community  Health  Settings  4(2,6)  Provides  opportunity  for  application 
of  the  nursing  process  with  clients  in  various  community  settings.  Consideration  will 
be  given  to  principles  of  management  and  leadership,  planning  care  for  given  popula- 
tion groups,  and  nursing  roles  in  specialized  areas.   Preq:   NURS  415. 

443  Occupational  Health  Nursing  4(2,6)  An  indepth  study  of  the  role  of  the  occupational 
health  nurse  with  emphasis  on  health  and  safety  risks  in  the  workplace,  screening, 
prevention,  and  wellness.   Preq:  All  300-level  nursing  courses  except  NURS  300. 

444  Women's  Health  4(2,6)  Directed  study  of  women's  health  concepts  and  issues. 
Classroom  and  clinical  laboratory  activities  focus  on  health-care  problems  specific  to 
women  through  the  life  span.  Preq:  All  300-level  nursing  courses  except  NURS  300. 

470  Intensive  Care  Nursing  of  the  Homebound  Client  4(2,6)  Focus  on  health  problems 
of  the  critically  ill  client  in  the  home.  Consideration  of  high-tech  nursing  care,  family 
support  and  health-care  financing  as  they  relate  to  the  needs  of  the  critically  ill  home- 
bound  client.  Coreq:  NURS  403  or  consent  of  instructor. 

485  Nurse  Extern  Practicum  6(0,18)  Practicum  consisting  of  preceptor-supervised  and 
faculty-led  nursing  clinical  experiences  in  a  regional  health-care  facility.  Preq:  Com- 
pletion of  at  least  one  adult  health  and  one  pathophysiology  course  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

801  Family  Health  Nursing  4(3^) 

802  Advanced  Leadership  and  Role  3(3,0) 
804  Nursing  Theory  3(3,0) 

807  Nursing  Research  3(3,0) 

808  Nursing  Research  Analysis  3(3,0) 

812  The  Dynamics  of  Community  Health  3(3,0) 

825  Theories  and  Models  of  Nursing  Administration  3(3,0) 

826  Administration  of  Nursing  Services  3(2,3) 

827  Foundations  of  Nursing  Education  3(3,0) 

828  The  Nurse  Educator  3(2,3) 

829  Theories  and  Models  of  Clinical  Specialization  2(2,0) 

830  Clinical  Specialty  Practicum  in  Nursing  4(  1,9) 

833  Rehabilitative  Nursing  1 6(3,9) 

834  RehabiUtative  Nursing  B  6(3,9) 

835  Advanced  Niu^ing  of  Developing  Children  5(3,6) 
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836  Advanced  Nursing  of  Children  with  Health  I>eficite  5(3,6) 

837  Advanced  Nursing  of  Childbearing  Families  5(3,6) 

838  Advanced  Niu-sing  of  Childbearing  Families  at  Risk  5(3,6) 

840  Advanced  Gerontological  Nursing  1 5(3,6) 

841  Advanced  Gerontological  Nursing  II  5(3,6) 

861  Advanced  Adult  Nursing  I  5(3,6) 

862  Advanced  Adult  Nursing  II  5(3,6) 
879  Special  Topics  in  Nursing  1-3(1-3,0-9) 
881  Graduate  Project  Credit  to  be  arranged. 
889  Special  Problems  in  Nursing  1-6(1-6,0) 
891  Master's  Research.  Credit  to  be  arrangecL 

NUTRITION  (NUTR) 

(See  also  courses  listed  under  Animal  and  Veterinary  Science,  Biochemistry,  Dairy 
Science,  Food  Science,  and  Poultry  Science) 

Professors:  A.  B.  Bodine  II,  D.  L.  Cross,  R.  J.  Davis,  D.  M.  Henricks,  L.  W.  Hudson, 
B.  F.  Jenny,  D.  V.  Maurice,  J.  C.  McConnell,  Jr.,  F.  E.  Pardue,  G.  C.  Skelley,  Jr.,  W. 
P.  Williams,  Jr.;  Associate  Professors:  E.  H.  Hoyle,  M.  E.  Kunkel,  D.  D.  Lee,  Jr.; 
Assistant  Professor:    T.  C.  Jenkins;  Visiting  Assistant  Professor:    E.  C.  Turner 

201  Introduction  to  Nutrition  3(3,0)S  Principles  of  the  nutrition  of  domestic  animals 
and  man  include  sources,  digestion,  absorption,  utilization  and  functions  of  nutrients; 
effects  of  dietary  deficiencies;  and  nutrients  required  for  maintenance,  growth,  repro- 
duction, lactation,  work,  and  egg-shell  quality.  Preq:  BIOCH  210,  CH  223,  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

401,  H401,  601  Fundamentals  of  Nutrition  3(3,0)F  Biochemical  and  physiological  fimda- 
mentals  of  nutrition  applicable  to  domestic  animals  and  man.  Considered  are  diges- 
tive processes,  and  absorption  and  metabolism  of  carbohydrates,  lipids,  proteins,  wa- 
ter, minerals  and  vitamins.  Energy  metabolism  and  comparative  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  digestive  systems  are  discussed.  Preq:  BIOCH  210,  CH  223,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

425,  H425,  625  Nutrition  and  Dietetics  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  nutritional  value  of  foodstuffs, 
the  influence  of  food  preparation  techniques  upon  these  values,  and  the  development  of 
diets  to  meet  human  nutritional  requirements.  Current  concepts  in  the  formulation  of 
therapeutic  diets  for  the  treatment  of  the  ill  will  be  emphasized.  Preq:  NUTR  451  or 
equivalent. 

451,  H451,  651  Human  Nutrition  3(3,0)  Essentials  of  nutrition  and  principle  nutritional 
deficiency  conditions.  Factors  affecting  adequacy  of  dietary  intake,  methods  of  deter- 
mining nutritional  status,  development  of  nutrition  standards,  and  recent  advances  in 
human  nutrition.   Preq:   Consent  of  instructor. 

455,  655  Nutrition  and  Metabolism  3(3,0)  Concepts  of  metabolism  fundamental  to  un- 
derstanding normal  and  therapeutic  nutrition  will  be  examined.  Bioenergetics  as  well 
as  metabolism  of  carbohydrates,  lipids,  amino  acids,  vitamins,  and  minerals  as  they 
relate  to  nutrition  will  be  discussed.  Preq:  NUTR  451  and  BIOCH  210  or  423  or  406  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

701  Therapeutic  Nutrition  3(3,0) 

702  Public  Health  Nutrition  3(3,0) 

703  Nutrition  Education  3(3,0) 

704  Food  Service  Systems  3(3,0) 

705  Nutrition  Practicum  1-6(0,1-6) 

706  Nutrition  for  Teachers  3(3,0) 

721  Methods  in  Hiunan  Nutrition  1 2(2,0) 
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722  Methods  in  Human  Nutrition  O  2(2,0) 

801  Topical  I*roblems  in  Nutrition  1-3 

802  SptH-ial  Topics  in  Nutrition  1-3(1-3,0-2) 

808  Monogastric  Nutrition  3(3,0) 

809  Ruminant  Nutrition  3(3,0) 

811  Carbohydrate  Nutrition  2(2,0) 

812  Nutrition  of  Carbohydrates  and  Lipids  3(3,0) 

813  Nutrition  Teclmiques  with  I^arge  Animals  2(1,3) 

814  Nutrition  Techniques  with  Laboratorj-  Animals  2(13) 

815  Upid  Nutrition  2(2,0) 

816  Amino  Adds  and  Protein  Nutrition  2(2,0) 

817  Mineral  NutriUon  2(2,0) 

818  Vitamins  and  Minerals  4(3,3) 

819  Vitamin  Nutrition  2(2,0) 

820  Nutritional  Bioenergetics  2(2,0) 

851  Nutrition  Seminar!  1(1,0) 

852  Nutrition  Seminar  II  1(1,0) 

891  Master's  Research.  Credit  to  be  arranged. 
991  Doctoral  Research,  Credit  to  be  arranged. 

PACKAGING  SCIENCE  (PKGSC) 

Professor:  R.  D.  Galyean;  Associate  Professors:  R.  F.  Testin,  P.  J.  Vergano;  Visiting 
Assistant  Professor:  L.  H.  Doar,  Jr.;  Adjunct  Professor:  H.  J.  Raphael;  Adjunct  Asso- 
ciate Professor:   D.  H.  Johns;  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor:    C.  A.  Bjorkengren 

101  Packaging  Orientations  1(1,0)  Overview  of  the  various  principles  and  practices  in 
packaging  science,  historical  development,  packaging  as  a  career. 

102  Introduction  to  Packaging  Science  2(2,0)  The  functions  of  a  package;  materials, 
processes  and  technology  used  in  package  development;  the  relationship  of  packaging 
to  the  corporation,  consumer,  and  society  as  a  whole.  Preq:  PKGSC  101  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

200  Packaging  Materials  and  Manufacturing  2(2,0)  Detailed  study  of  packaging  mate- 
rials including  glass,  metal,  metal  foils  and  sheets,  wood,  paper,  paperboard,  plastics, 
composites,  adhesives,  coatings,  cushioning  media;  their  functional  properties  in 
packaging  application;  and  laminating  and  combining  of  different  packaging  materi- 
als. Preq:  PKGSC  102  or  consent  of  instructor. 

204  Container  Systems  (Rigid  and  Flexible)  2(2,0)  Examination  of  all  the  packages  and 

containers  used  to  develop  systems  to  distribute  products  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 
Compatibility  of  product  and  package,  structural  design,  costs  and  merchandising 
considerations  are  stressed.  Preq:  PKGSC  200  or  consent  of  instructor. 

206  Container  Systems  Laboratory  1(0,3)  Laboratory  practice  in  sample  making,  de- 
signmg  and  constructmg  various  containers.  Preq:  PKCJSC  204  or  concurrent  enroll- 
ment in  PKGSC  204. 

368,  H368  Packaging  and  Society  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  role  of  packaging  in  modem-day  so- 
ciety. Responsibilities  of  the  packager  to  protect  people  and  the  environment.  Package 
guidelines  recommended  by  civilian  and  governmental  agencies.  Preq:  PKGSC  102  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

401  Packaging  Machinery  3(3,0)  A  systematic  study  of  machinery  used  to  form,  fill, 
seal,  laminate,  combine  and  print  continuous  and  automated  packaging  lines  and 
auxiliary  material  handling  equipment,  including  principles  of  machine  design,  oper- 
ation, selection,  and  specification.  Preq:  PHYS  207,  PKGSC  204.  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 
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404,  H404  Mechanical  Properties  of  Materials  and  Principles  of  Package  Evaluation  4 

(4,0)  Study  of  the  properties  of  packaging  materials,  principles  and  standard  methods 
(ASTM,  TAPPI)  of  determining  these  properties.  Evaluation  of  functional  properties  of 
packages  including  study  of  shock  and  vibration  isolation.  Preq:  PHYS  207,  PKGSC 
200,  206,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

420  Package  Design  and  Development  3(3,0)  Relationship  between  packaging  and  the 
marketing  of  consumer  goods.  Study  of  the  various  principles  and  methods  practiced 
in  developing  packages,  methods  used  to  coordinate  package  development  activities  in- 
cluding interfacing  with  product  development,  manufacturing,  marketing,  and  pur- 
chasing.  Preq:  PHYS  207,  PKGSC  404,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

454  Package  Evaluation  Laboratory  2(0,6)  Laboratory  experiments  to  determine  proper- 
ties or  packaging  materials  and  to  evaluate  the  performance  of  packages  including 
shipping  test  (shocks  and  vibration).  Student  learns  how  to  operate  standard  testing 
apparatus  and  becomes  familiar  with  industry-recognized  test  methods  and  stan- 
dards. Preq:  PKGSC  404  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PARKS,  RECREATION,  AND  TOURISM  MANAGEMENT  (PRTM) 

Professors:  L.  R.  Allen,  Head;  R.  H.  Becker,  G.  W.  Burnett,  L.  W.  Gahan,  G.  E.  Ho- 
ward, F.  A.  McGuire,  R.  W.  McLellan,  J.  L.  Stevenson;  Associate  Professors:  R.  A. 
Conover,  Jr.,  H.  J.  Grove,  W.  E.  Hammitt,  A.  E.  James,  C.  D.  McDonald,  M.  K.  McLel- 
lan, J.  R.  Pope,  Jr.,  B.  E.  Trent,  M.  Uysal,  C.  R.  White,  Jr.;  Assistant  Professors:  S.  J. 
Backman,  T.  D.  Potts,  M.  H.  Wynn;  Instructor:  J.  H.  Stevens,  Jr.;  Lecturer:  M.  A. 
Persia 

101  Introduction  to  Leisure  Services  3(3,0)  Introduces  recreation  professions  and  or- 
ganizations: government,  voluntary,  and  commercial.  Overviews  professional  prepar- 
ation. Outlines  development  of  man's  uses  of  leisure  and  evolution  of  recreation,  city 
parks,  natural  resources  conservation  and  preservation  movements  as  philosophical 
forces  affecting  leisure  services. 

102  Issues  in  Leisure  Services  3(3,0)  Considers  current  trends,  problems,  laws,  and  is- 
sues affected  by  and/or  affecting  recreation  in  America. 

203  Personal  and  Community  Health  3(3,0)  Course  deals  with  health  problems,  disease 
prevention  and  control,  school  health  practices,  public  health  administration,  and  oth- 
er health  information  which  may  enable  one  to  live  intelligently  in  today's  complex  so- 
ciety. 

204  Sports  in  Recreation  3(2,3)  Administrative  and  supervisory  skills  indigenous  to 
public  and/or  private  agency  athletic  programs  are  considered.  Group  instruction  is 
given  to  individual  and  team  sports,  and  officiating  techniques  applicable  to  these 
sports  are  taught. 

205  Leisure  Programs  I  3(2,3)  Principles  and  methods  of  program  development.  Time 
and  facility  utilization  for  sports  activities,  social  functions,  arts  and  crafts,  outdoor  ac- 
tivities, hobbies  or  special-interest  groups,  and  activities  in  the  cultural  and  perform- 
ing arts  will  be  pursued.  Preq:  PRTM  101. 

206  Leisure  Programs  II  1(0,3)  Provides  the  opportunity  for  a  student  to  conduct  a  rec- 
reation program  in  a  supervised  setting.  A  minimum  of  90  hours  with  a  leisure  agen- 
cy approved  by  the  University  is  required.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  PRTM 
205,  Sophomore  standing  in  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management. 

207  Leisure  Programs  III  1(0,3)  Continuation  of  PRTM  206.  Experience  will  be  gained 
in  a  leisure  situation  different  from  the  PRTM  206  exposure.    A  minimum  of  90  hours 
with  a  leisure  agency  and  approved  by  the  University  is  required.  To  be  taken  Pass/ 
Fail  only.   Preq:    PRTM  205,  Sophomore  standing  in  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism 
Management. 

209  (FOR)  Forest  and  Recreation  Resources  Application  of  the  Microcomputer  3(2,3) 

Undergradute  students  in  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management  will  become 
familiar  with  microcomputers  and  software  packages:  word  processing,  spreadsheet, 
database  management,  and  presentation  graphics.  Preq:  CP  SC  120  and  Forestry  or 
Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  major. 
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301  Recreation  and  Society  3(3,0)  The  role  of  recreation  in  a  technological  and  work- 
oriented  society  is  investigated.  Particular  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  recreation  be- 
havior, resources,  and  programming  in  public  and  private  organizations  which  serve 
the  public  wants.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  completed  PRTM  101  and  102. 

302  Camp  Organization  and  Administration  3(2,3)  Surveys  the  development  and  trends 
of  camping  in  America.  Considers  programming  for  the  operations  of  agency  and  pri- 
vate camps.  Enables  students  to  master  the  techniques  of  group  living.  Laboratory  of- 
fers practical  experience  in  camp  craft  including  trips  and  outdoor  cooking. 

305  Safety  in  Recreation  3(3,0)  Course  includes  the  physiology  of  exercise  as  it  relates  to 
recreational  sports  and  recreational  activities,  certification  in  first  aid,  and  the  benefi- 
cial effects  of  recreation.  Safety  aspects  of  recreational  activities  and  risk  recreation 
are  also  covered. 

307  Park  Maintenance  and  Operation  3(2,3)  Maintenance  techniques  and  materials. 
Job  planning  and  scheduling  problems  of  overuse  and  preventive  maintenance  are  in- 
cluded. 

308,  H308  Leadership  and  Group  Processes  in  Recreation  3(3,0)  Leadership  is  analyzed 
through  experience-based  learning.  Various  styles  of  leadership  and  communication 
and  their  probable  consequences  are  examined.  Techniques  for  planning  of  large  and 
small  group  meetings  are  considered.  Examination  is  made  of  literature  in  the  field  of 
leadership  and  group  processes. 

311,  H311  Therapeutic  Recreation  3(3,0)  Examination  of  the  profession  of  therapeutic 
recreation  by  analyzing  the  history,  philosophy,  concepts,  roles,  and  functions  involved 
in  the  therapeutic  recreation  services. 

320,  H320  Recreation  Policymaking  3(3,0)  Structures  and  processes  for  public  park 
and/or  recreation  policy  formation  in  the  United  States. 

321,  H321  Recreation  Administration  3(3,0)  An  analysis  of  the  internal  organization  of 
a  recreation  department  dealing  with  finances  and  accounting,  records  and  reports, 
publicity  and  public  relations,  state  and  federal  legislation,  staff  organization,  coordi- 
nation of  community  resources.    Preq:  Junior  standing. 

330,  H330  Introduction  to  Environmental  Interpretation  3(3,0)  An  introduction  to  the 
philosophy  and  principles  of  the  art  of  environmental  interpretation.  A  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  interpretive  theory  as  it  applies  to  the  recreation  and  parks  practitioner 
and  the  varying  settings  within  the  profession. 

342,  H342  Introduction  to  Tourism  3(3,0)  Survey  of  travel  and  tourism  in  the  United 
States  with  focus  on  terminology,  demographics,  financial  significance,  and  trends. 

343  Spatial  Aspects  of  Tourist  Behavior  3(3,0)  Spatial  patterns  of  national  and  interna- 
tional leisure  travel  destinations  are  explored  and  analyzed  regarding  their  tourism 
attractiveness. 

390  Special  Projects  in  Recreation  and  Parks  1(1,0)  Comprehensive  studies  and  investi- 
gation of  special  topics  not  covered  in  other  courses.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  field 
studies,  community  service  and  independent  readings.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  3  credits.   Preq:  Junior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 

400, 600  Supervision  of  Recreation  Personnel  Patterns  and  Processes  3(3,0)  A  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  supervisory  process  in  relation  to  individuals,  programs,  and 
groups  in  recreation  agencies. 

401,  601  World  Geography  of  Recreation  and  Parks  3(3,0)  Major  international  patterns 

in  the  provision  and  use  of  urban  and  rural  parks  and  recreation  are  examined. 

402,  602  Campus  Recreation  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  basic  components  required  for  adminis- 
tration of  successful  college  union  and  intramural-recreation  sport  programs. 

403  Elements  of  Recreation  and  Park  Planning  3(3,0)  Basic  recreation  and  park  plan- 
ning principles,  processes  and  trends  in  area  and  facility  development  combine  to 
form  the  basis  for  formulation  of  a  relevant  knowledge  of  planning.  Preq:  Senior 
standing. 

405  Field  Training  in  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management  8(0,24)  The  stu- 
dent, in  a  ten-week  program,  has  the  opp)ortunity  to  observe  and  be  involved  with  pro- 
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grams  in  operation.  The  student  will  have  the  responsibilities  of  organizing  and  im- 
plementing activities  and  events  under  supervision  within  the  respective  agency. 
Total  of360  hours  required.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  PRTM  206  and  207;  Sen- 
ior standing  in  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management;  grade-point  ratio  equiv- 
alent to  Clemson  University  graduation  requirement;  consent  of  instructor. 

409  Methods  of  Recreation  Research  I  3(3,0)  An  analysis  of  the  principle  methods  of 
recreation  research,  the  application  of  descriptive  statistics  to  recreation  research,  and 
the  development  of  a  research  proposal.   Preq:  Senior  standing. 

410,  H410  Methods  of  Recreation  Research  II  3(3,0)  A  continuation  of  PRTM  409  to  in- 
clude the  supervised  execution  and  reporting  of  results  of  the  research  proposal  devel- 
oped in  PRTM  409  and  the  application  of  inferential  statistics  to  research.    Preq: 
PRTM  409  or  consent  of  instructor. 

411, 611  Therapeutic  Recreation  for  Selected  Populations  3(2^)  Therapeutic  recreation 
services  for  the  mentally  retarded,  aging,  and  incarcerated  populations.    Emphasis  is 
directed  to  planning  services  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  clients  and  to  the  goals  of  the 
various  agencies  and  institutions.   Preq:   PRTM  311  or  consent  of  instructor. 

412,  612  Therapeutic  Recreation  and  Mental  Health  3(3,0)  Therapeutic  recreation  ser- 
vices in  mental  health  clinics,  institutions,  and  outdoor  settings.  Review  of  disorders 
and  current  modes  of  treatment  as  they  relate  to  therapeutic  recreation.  Preq:  PRTM 
311  or  consent  of  instructor. 

413,  613  Therapeutic  Recreation  for  Physically  Disabled  3(2,3)  Examination  of  the  po- 
tential psychological,  physical,  and  sociological  implications  of  disability  to  the  individ- 
ual and  to  the  planning  and  directing  of  therapeutic  recreation  services.  Preq:  PRTM 
311  or  consent  of  instructor. 

414, 614  (ED)  Recreation  and  Leisure  for  Special  Populations  3(3,0)  Course  designed  to 
provide  class  participants  with  practical  experience  in  designing  recreation  and  lei- 
sure activities  for  special  populations  (e.g.,  handicapped,  elderly). 

421,  H421,  621  Recreation  Financial  Resources  Management  3(3,0)  Analysis  of  recrea- 
tion financial  resources  management.  Deals  with  revenue  sources  and  their  alloca- 
tion. Preq:  PRTM  321  and  Senior  standing  in  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Man- 
agement. 

431, 631  Methods  of  Environmental  Interpretation  3(2,3)  Practice  and  instruction  in  the 
use  of  equipment  and  methods  available  to  the  interpreter  in  public  contact  work. 
Coaching  in  presentation  and  evaluation  of  live  programs  and  in  design,  execution, 
and  evaluation  of  mediated  programs  will  be  the  major  emphasis.  Programs  will  be 
delivered  to  public  audiences  in  the  Clemson  area.  Preq:  PRTM  330;  Senior  standing 
in  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management;  or  consent  of  instructor. 

432,  632  Historic  Site  Interpretation  3(3,0)  The  development  and  implementation  of  the 
specialized  interpretive  programs  required  at  historic  sites.  An  overview  of  the  histor- 
ic movement  in  the  United  States  and  its  presentation  to  the  American  people.  Preq: 
PRTM  330. 

433,  633  Introduction  to  Museology  3(2,3)  An  introduction  to  the  museum  concept  with 
insight  into  current  museum  practices.  Course  will  include  principles  and  methods 
of  museum  practice  including  conservation/restoration  techniques.   Preq:  PRTM  330. 

441,  641  Commercial  Recreation  3(3,0)  Components  of  offering  leisure  services  and 
products  to  the  public  by  individuals,  partnerships,  and  corporations  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  profit. 

443,  643  Resorts  in  National  and  International  Tourism  3(3,0)  A  variety  of  resort  types 
are  studied  with  respect  to  their  development,  organization,  visitor  characteristics, 
and  environmental  consequences.    A  case-study  approach  is  used. 

444,  644  Tour  Planning  and  Operations  3(3,0)  Provides  the  opportunity  to  imderstand 
the  psychology  of  touring,  with  emphasis  on  a  packaged  and  group  tours,  and  how 
tours  of  different  types  and  scale  are  planned,  organized,  marketed,  and  operated. 
Preq:  PRTM  342  or  consent  of  instructor. 

445, 645  Conference/Convention  Planning  and  Management  3(3,0)  Provides  the  oppor- 
tunity to  understand  the  problems  of  and  solutions  to  conference  and  convention  plan- 
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ning  and  management  from  both  the  sponsoring  organization  and  facility  manager's 

perspectives. 

446,  646  Community  Tourism  Development  1-3(1-3,0)  Provides  a  community-based  per- 
spective of  the  organizational,  planning,  development  and  operational  needs  for  a  suc- 
cessful tourism  economy  at  the  local  level.   Preq:   PRTM  342  or  consent  of  instructor. 

447. 647  Perspectives  on  International  Travel  3(3,0)  Using  the  United  States  as  a  desti- 
nation, international  travel  patterns  and  major  attractions  are  presented.  Factors 
which  restrain  foreign  travel  to  the  United  States  are  analyzed.  Preq:  Senior  standing 
and    reading  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  or  consent  of  instructor. 

448. 648  Microorganization  of  the  Tourism  Industry  3(3,0)  Systematic  on-sight  study  of 
the  organization,  structure,  and  op>eration  of  the  tourism  industry  at  a  mirco  level. 
Preq:  Junior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 

449,  649  Tourism  and  Regional  Development  3(3,0)  Onsite  investigation  of  tourism  de- 
velopment as  it  relates  to  other  aspects  of  regional  economic,  social,  and  natural  re- 
source development.    Preq:  Junior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 

701  Foundations  of  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management  2(2,0) 

705  Internship  1-3(0,9) 

706  Computer  Assisted  Administration  in  Leisure  Services  3(23) 

707  Principles  of  Environmental  Interpretation  3(3,0) 

708  Selected  Topics  1-3(1-3,0) 

709  Special  Problems  1-3(1-3,0) 

710  Current  Issues  in  Recreation  1(1,0) 

801  Philosophical  Foundations  of  Recreation  and  Park  Administration  3(3,0) 

802  Group  Processes  in  Leisure  Services  3(3,0) 

803  Seminar  in  Recreation  and  Park  Administration  3(3,0) 

804  Comprehensive  Recreation  Planning  3(3,0) 

805  Recreational  Aspects  of  Water  Resources  3(3,0) 

806  Urban  Recreation  Analysis  3(3,0) 

807  Recreation  Behavior  in  Natiural  Environments  3(3,0) 

806  Behavior  Aspects  of  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management  3(3,0) 

811  Research  Methods  in  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management  3(3,0) 

812  Leisuj^  Services  for  the  Elderly  3(3,0) 

815  Therapeutic  Recreation  and  Activity  Therapy  Administration  3(3,0) 
820  Recreation  Resource  Policy  Issues  and  Processes  3(3,0) 

840  Tourism  Planning  3(3,0) 

841  Seminar  in  Exposition  Management  3(3,0) 
843  Tourism  Analysis  3(3,0) 

891  Master's  Research.  Credit  to  be  arranged. 

908  Advanced  Topics  1-3(1-3,0) 

910  Research  Seminar  1(1,0) 

991  Doctoral  Research.  Credit  to  be  arranged. 

PHILOSOPHY  (PHIL) 

Professors:  G.  R.  Lucas.  Jr.,  8.  Silvers,  Head;  Associate  Professors:  W.  A.  Maker.  S. 
A.  Satris;  Assistant  Professors:  M.  A.  Martin,  J.  L.  McCollough.  D.  E.  Wueste;  Visit- 
ing Assistant  Professor:   T.  J.  Oberdan;  Visiting  Instructor:   G.  W.  Lewis 

101,  HlOl  Introduction  to  Philosophic  Problems  3(3,0)  A  discussion  of  representative 
philosophical  questions  which  arise  from  human  thought  and  action.    Characteristic 
topics  are  as  follows:    values,  knowledge,  human  nature,  and  society. 
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102  Introduction  to  Logic  3(3,0)  An  introduction  to  methods  of  evaluating  arguments. 
Simple  valid  argument  forms  are  given  which  can  be  joined  together  to  produce  the 
logical  form  of  virtually  any  argument.    Informal  fallacies  may  also  be  considered. 

103  Introduction  to  Ethics  3(3,0)  Philosophical  consideration  of  the  nature  of  ethics, 
basic  ethical  issues,  and  problems  and  modes  of  ethical  reasoning. 

303  Philosophy  of  Religion  3(3,0)  A  critical  consideration  of  the  meaning  and  justifica- 
tion of  religious  beliefs.  Representative  topics  are  as  follows:  The  Nature  and  Exis- 
tence of  God;  Religious  Knowledge;  Religious  Language;  The  Problem  of  Evil. 

304  Moral  Philosophy  3(3,0)  A  study  of  moral  problems,  their  origin  in  conflicts  be- 
tween duty  and  desire,  and  alternative  solutions  proposed  by  classical  and  contempo- 
rary writers. 

315  Roots  of  Western  Philosophy  3(3,0)  The  origins  and  development  of  rationality  as 
found  in  the  thought  of  selected  philosophers,  such  as  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Au- 
gustine, and  Aquinas. 

316  Modern  Philosophy  3(3,0)  The  development  of  the  modern  view  as  seen  in  major 
Western  philosophers  of  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  centuries.  The  thought  of  Descartes, 
Spinoza,  Leibniz,  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume  may  be  considered  to  illustrate  the  devel- 
opment of  rationalism  and  empiricism. 

317  Nineteenth-Century  Philosophy  3(3,0)  The  development  of  19th-century  philosophy 
with  emphasis  on  selected  works  of  philosophers  such  as  Kant,  Hegel,  Marx,  Nietzs- 
che, and  Kierkegaard. 

318  Contemporary  Philosophy  3(3,0)  A  study  of  the  dominant  movements  in  Western 
philosophy  today,  particularly  existentialism  and  analytical  philosophy.  The  object  is 
to  acquire  sufficient  background  for  reading  current  philosophical  or  philosophically- 
influenced  literature. 

320  Social  and  Political  Philosophy  3(3,0)  A  critical  consideration  of  the  views  of  some 
major  philosophers  on  the  nature  of  the  individual's  relation  to  society  and  the  state  in 
the  context  of  their  wider  philosophical  (logical,  epistemological,  metaphysical,  and 
ethical)  doctrines.  Philosophers  examined  may  include  Plato,  Aristotle,  Augustine, 
Hobbes,  Rousseau,  Mill,  Marx,  Hegel,  Rawls,  and  Nozick. 

323  Theory  of  Knowledge  3(3,0)  Examination  of  concepts,  criteria,  and  decision  proce- 
dures underlying  rational  belief  and  the  justification  of  knowledge  claims.  Represen- 
tative answers  to  the  problem  of  skepticism  are  considered,  with  special  attention  to 
some  leading  theories  of  knowledge. 

324  Philosophy  of  Technology  3(3,0)  This  course  will  examine  technology  and  represen- 
tative philosophical  assessments  of  it  with  a  focus  on  understanding  its  impact  on  the 
human  condition. 

325  Philosophy  of  Science  3(3,0)  A  philosophical  study  of  problems  generated  by 
science,  but  which  are  not  themselves  scientific,  such  as  what  comprises  a  scientific 
theory;  how  scientists  formulate  theories  and  acquire  knowledge;  what,  if  anything, 
differentiates  science  from  other  ways  of  knowing;  what  role  concepts  play  in  scientific 
knowledge;  and  whether  scientific  progress  is  rational. 

333  Metaphysics  3(3,0)  Examination  of  issues  and  problems  concerning  the  ultimate 
nature  of  reality.  Topics  may  include  the  appearance/reality  distinction,  the  nature  of 
existence,  freedom  and  determinism,  personal  identity,  idealism  and  realism. 

343  Philosophy  of  Law  3(3,0)  Explanation  of  the  nature  of  legal  theory  and  the  law 
through  a  critical  examination  of  the  basic  concepts  and  principles  of  these  fields. 

344,  H344  Business  Ethics  3(3,0)  Study  of  ethical  issues  created  by  business  activities, 
relating  them  to  fundamental  questions  of  ethics  generally.  Representative  topics: 
hiring,  firing,  promotions,  business  and  minorities,  organizational  influence  in  pri- 
vate lives,  consiuner  interests,  economic  justice,  and  reindustrialization. 

345  Environmental  Ethics  3(3,0)  Study  of  ethical  problems  in  our  dealings  with  the  rest 
of  nature,  and  of  how  they  relate  to  ethics  in  general.  Representative  topics:  the  basis 
of  ethics,  nature  and  intrinsic  value,  duties  to  future  generations,  economics  and  the 
environment,  rare  species,  animal  rights,  ethics  and  agricxilture,  energy  doctrine. 
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350  (NURS)  Technology  and  Philosophy  in  Nursing  3(3,0)  See  NTURS  350. 

355  Philosophy  of  Mind  and  Cognitive  Science  3(3,0)  Critical  examination  of  philosophi- 
cal and  scientific  theories  of  mental  phenomenon  and  of  the  relationship  between  men- 
tal and  material  phenomena.  Theories  of  Mind-Body  Dualism,  Monism,  functional- 
ism,  Eliminative  and  Reductive  Materialism,  Connectionism.  and  the  status  of  folk 
psychology  versus  cognitive  neuroscience  will  be  studied. 

360  Symbolic  Logic  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  basic  concepts  of  modem  symbolic  logic, 
including  the  symbolization  of  statements  and  arguments  and  the  techniques  of  for- 
mal proof 

401,  601  Studies  in  the  History  of  Philosophy  3(3,0)  Indepth  study  of  a  selected  philoso- 
pher, philosophical  school,  or  movement.  Topics  will  vary.  With  departmental  con- 
sent may  be  repeated  one  time  for  credit.   Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

402,  602  Topics  in  Philosophy  3(3,0)  A  thorough  examination  of  a  particular  philosophi- 
cal topic,  issue,  or  problem.  Topics  will  vary.  With  departmental  consent,  course  may 
be  repeated  one  time  for  credit.   Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

499  Independent  Study  1-3(1-3,0)  Course  of  study  designed  by  the  student  in  consulta- 
tion with  a  faculty  member  who  agrees  to  provide  guidance,  discussion,  and  evalua- 
tion of  the  project.  The  student  must  select  and  confer  with  the  faculty  member  early 
enough  for  their  plan  to  be  approved  by  the  department  head  prior  to  registration. 
Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

PHYSICS  (PHYS) 

Professors:  P.  B.  Burt,  D.  D.  Clayton,  W.  E.  Gettys.  H.  W.  Graben,  F.  J.  Keller,  L.  L. 
Larcom.  M.  F.  Larsen,  A.  L.  Lasker,  P.  J.  McNulty,  Head;  J.  R.  Manson,  D.  P.  Miller, 
M.  G.  Miller,  J.  R.  Ray,  M.  D.  Sherrill,  R.  C.  Turner,  C.  W.  Ulbrich;  Associate  Profes- 
sors: T.  F.  Collins.  L.  M.  Duncan,  P.  J.  Flower,  J.  A.  Gilreath.  P.  A.  Steiner.  G.  X. 
Tessema;  Assistant  Professors:  M.  D.  Leising,  R.  M.  PanofT;  Visiting  Assistant  Pro- 
fessors:  J.  T.  Isbell.  N.  Samadi;  Lecturer:   R.  N.  Jeanes 

101  Current  Topics  in  Modern  Physics  1(0,2)  Demonstrations  and  lectures  serving  as 
an  introduction  to  different  areas  of  physics  and  astronomy  will  be  presented  by  vari- 
ous members  of  the  staff.  These  areas  may  include  such  topics  as  astrophysics,  ener- 
gy, relativity,  and  weather,  as  well  as  visits  to  the  planetarium. 

122,  H122  Physics  with  Calculus  I  3(3,0)^  The  first  of  three  courses  in  a  calculus-based 
physics  sequence.  Topics  include  vectors,  laws  of  motion,  conservation  principles,  ro- 
tational motion,  oscillations,  and  gravitation.   Coreq:  MTHSC  108. 

124  Physics  Laboratory  I  1(0,3)  Introduction  to  physical  experimentation  with  empha- 
sis on  mechanical  systems,  including  oscillatory  motion  and  resonance.  Computers 
are  used  in  the  experimental  measurements  and  in  the  statistical  treatment  of  data. 
Coreq:  PHYS  122. 

200  Introductory  Physics  4(3,2)>  Introduction  to  classical  physics.  Includes  elements  of 
mechanics,  heat,  electricity,  and  light.  This  course  may  not  be  substituted  for  PHYS 
122  but  may  be  substituted  for  PHYS  207,  only  with  the  approval  of  the  Department  of 
Physics  and  Astronomy.   Coreq:    MTHSC  105  or  equivalent. 

207  General  Physics  I  4(3,2)i  Introductory  course  for  students  who  are  not  mcgoring  in 

physical  science  or  engineering.  This  course  covers  such  topics  as  mechanics,  waves, 
fluids,  and  heat.   Coreq:   A  course  that  includes  algebra  and  trigonometry. 

208  General  Physics  II  4(3,2)2  Continuation  of  PHYS  207.  This  course  covers  such  top- 
ics as  electricity,  magnetism,  electromagnetic  waves,  optics,  and  modern  physics. 
Preq:  PHYS  207. 

221,  H221  Physics  with  Calculus  II  3(3,0)>  Continuation  of  PHYS  122.  Topics  include 
thermodynamics,  kinetic  theory  of  gases,  electric  and  magnetic  fields,  electric  cur- 
rents and  circuits,  and  motions  of  charged  particles  in  fields.   Preq:   PHYS  122. 

222,  H222  Physics  with  Calculus  III  3(3,0)  Continuation  of  PHYS  221.  Topics  include 
wave  motion,  electromagnetic  waves,  interference  and  diffraction,  relativity,  atomic 

lCr«dit  for  a  degrM  will  b*  giv»n  for  only  on«  of  th«  fonowing  coun**:  PHYS  122.  200.  207. 
2CT»dit  for  a  6»gr—  will  b*  gtvn  far  only  on»  of  lh«  following  cour**:  PHYS  208.  221 . 
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particles,  and   atomic  and  nuclear  structure.   Preq:  PHYS  221. 

223  Physics  Laboratory  II  l(O^)  Experiments  in  heat  and  thermodynamics,  electrostat- 
ics, circuits,  and  magnetism.  Computers  are  used  in  the  statistical  treatment  of  data. 
Coreq:  PHYS  221. 

224  Physics  Laboratory  III  1(0,3)  Experiments  involve  atomic,  molecular,  and  nuclear 
systems.  The  wave  particle  dualism  of  light  and  matter  is  emphasized.  Calculators 
and  computers  are  used  in  statistical  treatment  of  data.  Coreq:  PHYS  222. 

240  Physics  of  the  Weather  3(3,0)  A  descriptive  introduction  to  meteorology.  Includes 
atmospheric  thermodynamics,  solar  radiation,  heat  budget,  atmospheric  circulation, 
force  laws  governing  air  motion,  fronts,  precipitation,  synoptic  prediction.  Special  top- 
ics of  current  interest  such  as  the  effect  of  environmental  pollution  on  weather,  and 
the  effect  of  weather  on  health  are  included. 

245  Energy  Sources  for  the  Future  3(3,0)  A  study  of  possible  sources  of  energy  including 
fossil  fuels,  solar  energy,  nuclear  energy,  and  their  uses.  The  basic  physical  concepts, 
the  economic  feasibility,  and  environmental  impact  of  the  use  of  these  sources  of  ener- 
gy are  discussed.   Preq:  One  semester  of  a  physical  science. 

262  Physics  of  Music  3(3,0)  An  elementary,  nontechnical  study  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  laws  of  physics  and  the  production  of  music  for  the  music  student  or  layman 
who  wishes  to  understand  the  physical  principles  of  the  art.  Topics  include  mechani- 
cal and  acoustical  laws,  harmonic  analysis,  musical  scales,  sound  production  in  in- 
struments, physiology  of  hearing,  etc. 

290  Physics  Research  1-3(0,3-9)  This  individual  research  project  may  be  performed  in 
any  area  of  experimental  or  theoretical  physics  or  astronomy.  Work  will  be  performed 
under  the  supervision  of  a  physics  or  astronomy  faculty  member.  Project  need  not  be 
original  but  must  add  to  the  student's  ability  to  carry  out  research.  May  be  repeated  for 
a  maximum  of  6  credits.   Preq:   Consent  of  instructor  and  minimum  GPR  of  3.0. 

321,  H321,  621  Mechanics  I  3(3,0)  Statics,  motions  of  particles  and  rigid  bodies,  vibrato- 
ry motion,  gravitation,  properties  of  matter,  flow  of  fluids.  Preq:  PHYS  221. 

322,  H322,  622  Mechanics  II  3(3,0)  Dynamics  of  particles  and  rigid  bodies,  Lagrangian 
and  Hamiltonian  formulations,  vibrations  of  strings,  wave  propagation.  Preq:  PHYS 
321  or  consent  of  instructor. 

325,  H325,  625  Experimental  Physics  I  3(1,4)  Introduction  to  experimental  modern 
physics,  measurement  of  fundamental  constants,  repetition  of  crucial  experiments  of 
modern  physics  (Stern-Gerlach,  Zeeman  effect,  photoelectric  effect,  etc.).     Coreq: 
PHYS  321  or  consent  of  instructor. 

326,  H326, 626  Experimental  Physics  II  3(1,4)  Continuation  of  PHYS  325. 
340  (E  C  E)  Electromagnetics  1 2(2,0)  See  E  C  E  340. 

341,  H341  (E  C  E)  Electromagnetics  H  2(2,0)  See  E  C  E  341. 

401  Senior  Thesis  I  1-3  A  semioriginal  project  performed  under  the  direction  of  a  phys- 
ics faculty  member.    Theoretical  fields  available  include  relativity,  solid  state,  statisti- 
cal mechanics,  nuclear  physics,  and  astrophysics.    Experimental  work  may  be  done  in 
various  areas  of  solid-state  physics,  astronomy,  biophysics,  and  atmospheric  phj'sics. 
Preq:  Three  physics  courses  beyond  introductory  physics. 

402  Senior  Thesis  U  1-3  Continuation  of  PHYS  401. 

417,  H417,  617  Introduction  to  Biophysics  I  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  application  of 
physics  to  biological  problems.   Topics  include  a  review  of  elementary  chemical  and  bi- 
ological principles,  physics  of  biological  molecules,  and  fundamentals  of  radiation  bio- 
physics. Preq:  MTHSC  206,  PHYS  221,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

418,  H418,  618  Introduction  to  Biophysics  II  3(3,0)  Continuation  of  PHYS  417.  Further 
work  in  radiation  biophysics,  cell  population  kinetics,  and  selected  special  topics  such 
as  membrane  biophysics,  control  theory  and  molecular  biophysics,  muscle  studies,  ir- 
reversible thermodynamics  in  biophysics,  enzyme  physics,  etc.    Preq:    MTHSC  206, 
PHYS  221,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

420,  620  Atmospheric  Physics  3(3,0)  A  study  of  the  physical  processes  governing  atmo- 
spheric phenomena.    Topics  include  thermodynamics  of  dry  and  moist  air,  solar  and 
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terrestrial  radiative  processes,  convection  and  cloud  physics,  precipitation  processes, 
hydrodynamic  equations  of  motion  and  large-scale  motion  of  the  atmosphere,  numeri- 
cal weather  prediction,  atmospheric  electricity.  Preq:  MTHSC  108.  PHYS  208  or  221. 

427, 627  Instrumentation  in  Experimental  Physics  3(2,2)  Designed  to  introduce  the  stu- 
dent to  the  instrumentation  techniques  involved  in  physics  research,  including  the  in- 
terfacing of  microcomputers  to  experimental  equipment.  Data  acquisition  and  storage 
and  the  signal  conditioning  to  accomplish  these  tasks  are  presented  in  a  planned  se- 
quence.  Preq:   PHYS  221  and  223.  or  consent  of  instructor. 

432,  H432,  632  Optics  3(3,0)  This  course  covers  a  selection  of  topics,  depending  on  the  in- 
terest of  the  student.  Topics  covered  may  include  the  formation  of  images  by  lenses 
and  mirrors,  design  of  optical  instruments,  electromagnetic  wave  propagation,  inter- 
ference. difTraction,  optical  activity,  lasers,  and  holography.   Preq:   PHYS  221. 

442,  H442, 642  Electromagnetic  Theory  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  foundations  of  electromagnet- 
ic theory.  Topics  include  electrostatics,  dielectrics,  magnetostatics,  magnetic  materi- 
als, Maxwell's  equations,  relativity,  and  electrodynamics.  Preq:  E  C  E  (PHYS)  341  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

446,  H446,  646  Solid  State  Physics  3(3,0)  An  introductory  treatment  of  the  crystal  struc- 
ture of  solids  and  the  properties  of  solids  which  depend  on  crystal  structure,  free  elec- 
tron model  of  metals,  band  theory  of  solids,  Brillouin  zones,  crystalline  defects,  and  dif- 
fusion.  Preq:   PHYS  222  or  consent  of  instructor. 

452,  H452, 652  Nuclear  and  Particle  Physics  3(3,0)  Study  of  our  present  knowledge  con- 
cerning subatomic  matter.  The  experimental  results  are  stressed.  Topics  discussed 
include  particle  spectra,  detection  techniques,  Regge  pole  analysis,  quark  models,  pro- 
ton structure,  nuclear  structure,  scattering  and  reactions. 

455,  H455,  655  Quantum  Physics  I  3(3,0)  Discussion  of  solution  of  the  Schroedinger 
equation  for  free  particles,  the  hydrogen  atom  and  the  harmonic  oscillator.  Preq: 
PHYS  322  and  E  C  E  (PHYS)  341,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

456,  H456,  656  Quantum  Physics  II  3(3,0)  Continuation  of  PHYS  455.  Application  of 
principles  of  quantum  mechanics  as  developed  in  PHYS  455  to  atomic,  molecular,  sol- 
id state  and  nuclear  systems.  Preq:  PHYS  455. 

457,  H457,  657  Basic  Health  and  Radiological  Physics  I  3(3,0)  Topics  discussed  in  this 
course  include  a  survey  of  nuclear  physics,  interaction  of  radiation  with  matter,  bio- 
logical effects  of  high  and  low  energy  radiation,  and  uses  of  radiation  for  therapy  and 
diagnosis.  Preq:  PHYS  321,  E  C  E  (PHYS)  341,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

458,  H458,  658  Basic  Health  and  Radiological  Physics  II  3(3,0)  Continuation  of  PHYS 
457.  Topics  covered  will  include  dosimetry  and  radiation  protection,  ultraviolet  radia- 
tion effects,  shielding  calculations,  thermal  effects,  tracer  use  and  kinetics,  and  ultra- 
sonics. Preq:  PHYS  457  or  equivalent. 

460,  H460, 660  Contemporary  Physics  for  High  School  Teachers  3(3,0)  Study  of  later  de- 
velopments including  the  measurements  of  atomic  particles.  The  formulation  of  new 
laws  and  the  modifications  of  old  ideas  needed  to  describe  the  interactions  of  these  par- 
ticles.  Preq:  One  year  of  General  Physics  or  consent  of  instructor. 

465,  H465, 665  lliermodynamics  and  Statistical  Mechanics  3(3,0)  Study  of  temperature 
development  of  the  laws  of  thermodynamics  and  their  application  to  thermodynamic 
systems.  An  introduction  to  low  temperature  physics  is  given.  Preq:  Six  hours  of 
physics  beyond  PHYS  222  or  consent  of  instructor. 

473,  H473,  673  X-Ray  Crystalography  3(2,3)  Study  of  crysUl  symmetry,  elementary 
group  theory.  X-ray  diffraction  by  crystals.  Experimental  methods  of  goniometry,  pow- 
der and  single  crystal  difTraction  are  used  to  determine  structures  and  electron  density 
distribution.  Application  of  X-ray  difTraction  to  chemical,  physical,  and  metallurgical 
problems. 

475, 675  Special  Topics  in  Physics  1-3(0-3,0-9)  Comprehensive  study  of  a  topic  of  current 
interest  in  the  field  of  physics.  May  be  taken  for  credit  more  than  one  time.  Preq:  Con- 
sent of  instructor. 

703  Modem  Physics  for  High  School  Teachers  3(3,0) 
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710  Selected  Topics  in  Physics  1-6(0^0-18) 

711  Origins  of  Physical  Science  3(3,0) 

716  Experimental  Physics  for  High  School  Teachers  4(2,4) 

720  Earth  Science  IIL  Meteorology  and  Oceanography  for  Science  Teachers  3(3,0) 

721  Earth  Science  IV:  Special  Topics  in  Meteorology  for  Science  Teachers  1(0,2) 
723  Weather  Science  for  Science  Teachers  3(3,0) 

731  Physics  for  Advanced  Placement  Teachers  3(2,2) 
775  Physics  Topics  for  Teachers  1-3(0-3,06) 

811  Methods  of  Tlieoretical  Physics  1 3(3,0) 

812  Methods  of  Hieoretical  Physics  n  3(3,0) 

815  (M  E)  Statistical  Thermodynamics  1 3(3,0) 

816  Statistical  Tliermodynamics  n  3(3,0) 

817  Advanced  Statistical  Mechanics  3(3,0) 

821  Classical  Mechanics  1 3(3,0) 

822  Classical  Mechanics  D  3(3,0) 

841  Electrodynamics  1 3(3,0) 

842  Electrodynamics  n  3(3,0) 

845  SoUd  State  Physics  1 3(3,0) 

846  SoUd  State  Physics  H  3(3,0) 
852  Radiation  Physics  3(3,0) 

875  Seminar  in  Contemporary  Physics  1-3(1-3,0) 

890  Directed  Activities  in  Applied  Physics  1-6 

891  Master's  Research.  Credit  to  be  arranged. 

951  Quantum  Mechanics  1 3(3,0) 

952  Quantum  Mechanics  n  3(3,0) 
966  Relativity  3(3,0) 

971  Advanced  Quantimi  Theory  1 3(3,0) 

972  Advanced  Quantum  Theory  U  3(3,0) 

991  Doctoral  Research.  Credit  to  be  arranged. 

PLANNING  STUDIES  (C  R  P) 

Professors:  J.  R.  Caban,  Head;  B.  C.  Nocks;  Associate  Professor:  J.  B.  London;  As- 
sistant Professors:  K.  R.  Brooks,  H.  P.  Norman;  Visiting  Assistant  Professor:  R.  W. 
Bainbridge;  Adjunct  Professor:  E.  L.  Falk;  Adjunct  Associate  Professor:  J.  M.  Wil- 
liams 

405,  605  Urban  Genesis  and  Form  3(3,0)  This  course  is  intended  to  familiarize  profes- 
sional students  in  the  environmental  design  disciplines  concerning  the  origin,  devel- 
opment, and  growth  of  cities  to  enable  them  to  understand  the  ever  accelerating 
growth  of  urbanism  and  increasing  complexity  or  urban  organism.  Preq:  Consent  of 
instructor  or  department  head. 

411,  611  Introduction  to  City  and  Regional  Planning  3(3,0)  The  purpose  of  the  course  is 
to  introduce  students  from  a  variety  of  disciplines  to  City  and  Regional  Planning.   Spa- 
tial and  nonspatial  areas  of  discipline  are  explored  through  a  wide  ranging  lecture/ 
seminar  program.   Preq:   Consent  of  instructor  or  department  head. 

415,  615  Small  City  and  Rural  Planning  3(3,0)  Examines  current  and  future  aspects 
and  challenges  of  small  urban  centers  and  rural  areas.  Course  may  focus  on  a  wide 
range  of  subjects — design,  economic,  social,  political,  physical,  natural  resources,  and 
environmental — depending  on  the  emphasis  at  the  time. 
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472,  672  Planning  Process  and  Administration  3(3,0)  Course  outlines  a  conceptual 
framework  of  planning  organizations  and  tools  used  in  the  planning  process;  poten- 
tials of  planning  and  management  approaches  that  address  the  relationship  and  inte- 
gration between  techniques  and  instruments.    Preq:   Consent  of  instructor. 

473,  673  Government  and  Planning  Law  3(3,0)  Complete  coverage  of  the  laws  and  ordi- 
nances relating  to  redevelopment,  subdivision  control,  zoning,  official  mapping,  and 
other  topics  including  interpretation,  philosophy,  enabling  legislation  and  model  ordi- 
nances. The  legal  basis  of  current  and  long-range  planning  policy  is  discussed.  Preq: 
Consent  of  instructor  or  department  head. 

483,  683  Seminar  on  Planning  Communication  3(3,0)  Informal  means  open  for  plan 
implementation.  The  organization  of  effective  public  information  and  education  pro- 
grams, use  of  citizen  advisory  committees,  and  application  of  other  implementation 
techniques.   Preq:   Consent  of  instructor  or  department  head. 

812  City  and  Regional  Planning  Tlieory  3(3,0) 

821  Intergovernmental  Relations  in  the  Planning  Process  1-3(1-3,0) 

822  Urban  S>'stems  and  Design  3(3,0) 

823  Social  Planning  and  DeUvery  Systems  3(3,0) 

831  Physical  Planning  Studio  3(3,0) 

832  Problems  in  Site  Planning  3(1,2) 

834  Geographic  Information  Systems  for  City  and  Regional  Planning  3(3,0) 

835  Advanced  Topics  in  Geographic  Information  Systems  3(3,0) 

840  Seminar  in  Coastal  Planning  3(3,0) 

841  Seminar  in  Environmental  Planning  3(3,0) 

853  Planning  Methods  I:  Theory  and  Technique  3(0,9) 

854  Planning  Methods  11:  Techniques  and  Applications  3(0,9) 

858  Research  Methods  and  Planning  Tliesis  Proposal  3(0^) 

859  Planning  Terminal  Project  3(0^) 

860  Planning  Studio  3-6(0,9-18) 

862  Citizen  Participation  in  Planning  3(3,0) 

863  Urban  and  MetropoUtan  Planning  Studies  Studio  3-6(0,9-18) 

865  Advanced  Land  Use  and  Built  Form  Studies  Studio  3-9(0,9-27) 

866  Comprehensive  Planning  Studio  6(3,9) 

871  Growth  Management  and  Legal  Issues  3(3,0) 

872  Housing  Issues  in  the  United  States  3(3,0) 

881  Quantitative  Methods  and  Urban  Planning  Policy  3(3,0) 

882  Seminar  in  Mathematical  Modeling  for  Urban  and  Regional  Planning  3(3,0) 

883  Techniques  for  Analyzing  Development  Impacts  3(0,9) 

884  PubUc  Services  and  Facilities  Planning  3(3,0) 

885  City  and  Regional  Financial  Planning  3(3,0) 

889  Selected  Topics  in  Planning  3(3,0) 

890  Directed  Studies  in  City  and  Regional  Planning  1-5(0,1-5) 

891  Planning  Thesis  3-9 

893  City  and  Regional  Planning  Internship  6(0,6) 

PLANT  PATHOLOGY  (PL  PA) 

Professors:  O.  W.  Barnett,  Jr.,  N.  D.  Camper,  O.  J.  Dickerson,  Head;  G.  C.  Kings- 
land.  8.  A.  Lewis,  8.  W.  Scott,  E.  I.  Zehr;  Assistant  Professors:  R.  A.  Dean,  D.  A. 
Kluepfel 
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101,  HlOl  Introduction  to  Plant  EHseases  2(2,0)  Introduction  to  diseases  of  plants,  their 
causes,  methods  of  spread,  development  in  plants,  effects  on  plants,  and  impact  on 
mankind. 

102,  H102  Introduction  to  Plant  Pathology  Research  1-3(0,3-9)  Introduction  to  research 
by  participation  in  a  plant  pathology  research  project.  The  student  will  be  guided  in 
preparation  of  a  proposal,  completion  of  its  objectives,  interpretation  of  data,  and  com- 
position of  a  final  report.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail.  Preq:  PL  PA  101  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

301,  H301  Plant  Pathology  3(2,2)  Principles  of  the  interrelationships  between  plant  pa- 
thogens, their  hosts,  and  the  economically  important  plant  diseases  are  used  to  illus- 
trate these  principles  and  the  application  of  these  principles  to  disease  control.    Preq: 
BIOL  103/  105  or  110. 

302,  H302  Plant  Pathology  Research  1-3(0^-9)  Research  experience  in  a  plant  pathology 
research  project  for  an  undergraduate  who  understands  basic  concepts  of  research. 
Students  will  develop  research  objectives,  procedures,  and  collect  data.  A  written  re- 
port will  include  interpretation  of  results.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail.  Preq:  PL  PA  301  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

402,  H402,  602  Diseases  of  Ornamental  Plants  and  Turfgrasses  3(2,2)  Survival  mecha- 
nisms, life  cycles,  host-parasite  relationships,  symptomatology,  diagnosis,  economics 
and  integrated  control  of  infectious  diseases;  and  causal  factors,  diagnosis  and  control 
strategies  of  noninfectious  diseases  of  ornamental  plants  and  turfgrasses.  Preq:  PL 
PA  301  or  equivalent. 

411,  611  Plant  Disease  Diagnosis  I  2(1,2)SS  Odd-numbered  years.  Methods  and  proce- 
dures used  in  the  diagnosis  of  plant  diseases,  especially  late  spring  and  early  summer 
diseases.    Basic  techniques  of  pure  culture  and  identification  of  plant  pathogens  and 
Koch's  postulates  will  be  taught.    Diagnosis  of  a  wide  variety  of  diseases  of  cultivated 
and  wild  plants  will  be  carried  out.  Preq:  PL  PA  301  or  equivalent. 

412,  612  Plant  Disease  Diagnosis  II  2(1,2)SS  Even-numbered  years.  Methods  and  pro- 
cedures used  in  the  diagnosis  of  plant  diseases,  especially  late-summer  diseases.  Bas- 
ic techniques  of  pure  culture  and  identification  of  plant  pathogens  and  Koch's  postu- 
lates will  be  taught.  Diagnosis  of  a  wide  variety  of  diseases  of  wild  and  cultivated 
plants.  Preq:  PL  PA  301  or  equivalent. 

451,  651  Bacterial  Plant  Pathogens  3(2,3)S  Odd-numbered  years.  The  nature,  develop- 
ment, and  control  of  plant  diseases  caused  by  bacteria.  Taxonomic  considerations, 
host-parasite  relations  and  techniques  used  in  isolating,  identifying,  and  preserving 
bacterial  plant  pathogens.  Preq:  MICRO  305,  PL  PA  301,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

456,  H456,  656  Plant  Virology  3(2,3)S  Even-numbered  years.  Plant  viruses  with  empha- 
sis on  their  morphology,  biochemistry,  purification  and  transmission;  symptoms  re- 
sulting from  virus  infection;  virus-vector  relationships;  and  serological  procedures. 
The  importance  and  control  of  plant  virus  diseases  will  be  discussed.  Preq:  BIOL  103/ 
105  and  any  biochemistry  or  plant  physiology  course. 

458,  H458,  658  Plant  Parasitic  Nematodes  3(2,3)F  Odd-numbered  years.  Morphology 
and  taxonomy  of  stylet-bearing  nematodes  and  their  relationship  with  plant  diseases. 
Preq:  BIOL  103/105,  104/106  or  110,  111. 

800  Advanced  Plant  Pathology  3(3,0) 

801  Epidemiology  and  Control  of  Plant  Disease  3(3,0) 

802  Special  Topics  in  Plant  Pathology  1(1,0) 

803  Fungal  Plant  Pathogens  3(1,6) 

804  Physiological  Plant  Pathology  3(3,0) 

805  Special  Problems  in  Plant  Pathology  1-3 

807  Seminar  1(1,0) 

808  Techniques  and  Methods  in  Plant  Pathology  1(0,3) 

809  Physiological  Techniques  in  Plant  Pathology  2(1,3) 
891  Master's  Research-  Credit  to  be  arranged 
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991  Doctoral  Research.  Credit  to  be  arrangecL 

PLANT  PHYSIOLOGY  (PL  PH) 

991  Doctoral  Research.  Credit  to  be  arranged. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  (PO  SC) 

Professors:  E.  M.  Coulter.  C.  W.  Dunn.  Head;  M.  A.  Morris.  W.  H.  Owens,  Jr..  M.  W. 
Slann;  Associate  Professors:     L.  L.  Duke,  W.  Lasser,  S.  H.  Wainscott,  J.  D.  Woodard; 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor:    M.  J.  DeHaven 

101  Introduction  to  American  Politics  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  American  National  Gov- 
ernment and  politics  with  an  emphasis  on  the  functions  of  governmental  organiza- 
tions, the  behavior  of  political  parties  and  personalities,  and  the  role  of  public  opinion. 

103  Introduction  to  Government  and  Politics  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  study,  analysis, 
scope,  and  sources  of  government.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  comparative  institutions 
of  government,  theoretical  conceptions  people  have  entertained  about  government,  and 
analysis  of  the  ways  in  which  people  have  behaved  in  response  to  government. 

105  Introduction  to  International  Politics  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  international  politics, 
with  an  emphasis  on  a  survey  of  the  politics  of  the  major  world  regions;  America's 
role  in  world  affairs;  and  selected  current  international  issues  and  problems. 

302  State  and  Local  Government  3(3,0)  The  structural  features,  functions,  and  legisla- 
tive, executive  and  judicial  processes  of  American  state  and  local  government. 

310  Special  Activities  1-3(1-3,0)  Course  encompasses  special  projects,  approved  by  the 
department  head,  which  involve  students  in  research,  simulation,  internships,  or  oth- 
er actions  requiring  the  study  and  application  of  political  principles,  and  which  are  en- 
gaged in  for  at  least  one  semester  or  its  equivalent. 

311  Model  United  Nations  1(0,1)  Participation  in  United  Nations  simulation  exercises, 
in  competition  with  other  colleges  and  universities. 

312  State  Student  Legislature  1(0,1)  Participation  in  state  student  legislature  simula- 
tion exercises,  in  competition  with  other  colleges  and  universities  in  the  State. 

321  General  Public  Administration  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  public  administration  includ- 
ing the  elements  of  organization,  personnel  and  financial  management,  administra- 
tive law,  and  administrative  responsibility.  Preq:  PO  SC  101,  Junior  standing,  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

341  Political  Science  Research  Methods  3(3,1)  Introduction  to  political  research,  with 
emphasis  on  quantitative  methods  of  analysis.  Topics  include  research  design,  meas- 
urement, data  collection,  sampling,  procedures  and  applications  of  statistical  tech- 
niques to  research  problems  in  political  science.  Laboratory  stresses  computer  use  for 
elementary  data  analysis.  Preq:  MTHSC  101  and  PO  SC  101  or  equivalent  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

351  Classical  Political  Thought  3(3,0)  Political  philosophy  from  the  pre-Socratic  period 
to  Machiavelli.  Preq:  PO  SC  103  or  105. 

352  Modem  PoUtical  Thought  3(3,0)  The  eariy  theories  of  the  nation  state  in  the  16th 
century  and  the  major  political  thinkers,  problems  and  movements  through  the  20th 
century.  Preq:  PO  SC  103  or  105. 

361  International  Politics  in  Crisis  3(3,0)  Factors  contributing  to  the  prevalence  of  ten- 
sion and  violence  in  the  contemporary  global  arena  are  identified  and  analyzed,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  political,  economic,  and  military  roots  and  manifestations  of 
conflict.  Preq:  PO  SC  101  and  either  103  or  105. 

371  Comparative  European  Politics  3(3,0)  Major  emphasis  on  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  Germany,  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  with  brief  attention  given  to  Italy  and  Switzer- 
land. Current  methods  of  comparison  will  be  studied  and  applied  to  the  formal  and  in- 
formal functioning  of  these  governments.   Preq:  PO  SC  103  or  105. 

373  Third  World  PoUtics  3(3,0)  Survey  of  policies  and  problems  of  development  of  Third 
Worid  states  and  their  implications  for  the  United  States.  Preq:  PO  SC  103  or  105. 
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379  Directed  Study  in  Comparative  and  International  Politics  3(3,0)  Readings  and  re- 
search in  comparative  government  and  society  and  international  affairs.  Preq:  Con- 
sent of  instmctor. 

H390  Junior  Honors  Research  1(1,0)  Readings  and  research  in  conjunction  with  an  ap- 
proved pohtical  science  course  at  the  300  or  400  level.  Honors  status  required. 

403  Congressional  Politics  3(3,0)  Examination  of  the  behavior  and  processes  of  decision 
making  in  the  American  Congress  together  with  an  analysis  of  the  interaction  among 
Congress  and  the  executive  and  judicial  branches  of  the  national  government.    Preq: 
PO  SC  101,  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

405  Presidential  Leadership  3(3,0)  Examination  of  the  organizational  patterns,  admin- 
istrative behavior,  and  political  forces  in  the  Presidency  with  considerable  emphasis 
on  relations  between  the  Presidency  and  Congress,  courts,  and  administrative  regula- 
tory agencies.   Preq:  PO  SC  101,  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

407  Religion  and  American  Politics  3(3,0)  Examination  of  the  impact  of  religion  on 
American  politics,  including  an  analysis  of  the  role  of  religion  in  politics,  political  be- 
havior of  major  religious  groups,  constitutional  issues  and  voting  behavior.  Preq:  PO 
SC  101  or  consent  of  instructor. 

408  Topics  in  American  Government  3(3,0)  Examination  of  selected  themes  and/or  is- 
sues in  an  area  of  American  government,  public  policy,  or  public  law.  May  be  repeat- 
ed once  for  credit.  Preq:  PO  SC  101  or  consent  of  instructor. 

409, 609  Directed  Study  in  American  Institutions  3(3,0)  Supervised  reading  and/or  re- 
search in  selected  areas  of  American  government.  Preq:  Twelve  semester  hours  in 
political  science  and  consent  of  instructor. 

422, 622  Government  Policy  and  Political  Economy  3(3,0)  Focuses  on  the  roots  and  de- 
velopment of  American  political  economy.  Attention  is  given  to  the  way  in  which  eco- 
nomic factors  affect  American  politics  and  the  ability  to  govern.  Preq:  PO  SC  101;  Jun- 
ior standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

423,  623  Urban  Politics  3(3,0)  Interaction  of  political,  technical,  and  administrative  pro- 
cesses in  urban  America.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  history  and  future  of  urban 
areas.  Preq:  PO  SC  101,  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

425,  625  Money,  Budgets  and  Grantsmanship  3(3,0)  Examination  of  governmental  bud- 
geting structures  and  processes.  A  hands-on  approach  working  with  a  city's  past  and 
present  budget  and  producing  next  year's  budget.  Writing  a  grant  proposal,  optional 
for  undergraduates,  required  for  graduate  students.  Preq:  PO  SC  101,  Junior  stand- 
ing, or  consent  of  instructor. 

427,  627  Public  Personnel  Management  3(3,0)  Government  personnel  systems;  current 
trends  and  problems;  essentials  of  recruitment,  classification,  compensation,  motiva- 
tion, evaluation,  training,  and  discipline.  Preq:  PO  SC  101,  Junior  standing,  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

428,  628  National  Security  Policy  3(3,0)  A  study  of  the  problems  in  formulating  policies 
of  national  defense,  examination  of  alternatives,  consequences  and  effectiveness  of 
current  techniques  in  nuclear  weaponry,  guerrilla  and  conventional  warfare.    Preq: 
PO  SC  101,  Junior  stsinding,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

432  American  Constitutional  Law  I  3(3,0)  A  brief  introduction  to  the  judicial  process 
followed  by  a  detailed  examination  of  leading  cases  pertaining  to  the  judiciary,  the 
Congress,  the  Presidency,  and  the  federal  system.  Preq:  PO  SC  101,  Junior  standing, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

433,  633  American  Constitutional  Law  II  3(3,0)  Examination  of  the  relationship  of  the 
individual  to  his  government,  focusing  on  the  the  safeguards  of  liberty  and  property  in- 
cluding freedoms  of  speech,  press  and  religion,  and  criminal  procedures.  Preq:  PO  SC 
101,  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

434  Law,  Courts,  and  Politics  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  role  of  law,  judges,  and  courts 
in  the  American  political  system,  focusing  on  the  nature  of  the  legal  system;  legal 
methods;  the  role  of  courts  in  statutory  construction  and  in  the  administrative  process; 
and  judicial  activism  and  restraint.  Preq:  PO  SC  101,  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 
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435  Criminal  Law  3(3,0)  Examination  of  the  criminal  justice  system  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  constitutional  requirements  for  criminal  procedure,  and  on  the  relation- 
ship between  legal  theory  and  practice  in  the  criminal  justice  area.  Preq:  PO  SC  101, 
Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

442,  642  Political  Parties  and  Elections  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the 
American  two-party  system  with  emphasis  on  presidential  elections.  Parties  are  ex- 
amined as  formal  organizations,  coalitions  of  voters  and  interest  groups,  coordinators 
of  nomination  and  election  processes,  and  managers  of  policy-making  institutions. 
Preq:  PO  SC  101,  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

443  The  Mass  Media  in  Politics  3(3,0)  Course  examines  the  nature  of  public  opinion,  its 
social  and  political  context,  the  social-psychological  processes  basic  to  it,  the  dynamics 
of  its  formation  and  change  and  its  measurements.  Preq:  PO  SC  101,  Junior  stand- 
ing, or  consent  of  instructor. 

448  Campaign  Strategy  and  Tactics  3(3,0)  Practical  introduction  to  the  planning  and 
execution  of  a  political  campaign,  designed  for  candidate,  manager  and  others  who 
play  key  roles  in  a  campaign.  Covers  the  use  of  pertinent  data,  targeting,  issues,  or- 
ganization, use  of  the  media,  direct  mail,  finance,  etc.  Includes  application  of  those 
aspects  to  a  campaign.   Preq:  PO  SC  101,  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

453  American  Political  Thought  3(3,0)  American  political  philosophy  from  the  17th 
century  to  the  present  with  an  emphasis  on  political  and  social  developments  since  the 
1770s.  Preq:  PO  SC  101,  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

454  Southern  Politics  3(3,0)  Southern  politics  since  1950  with  emphasis  upon  the  char- 
acteristics of  sectional  politics,  decline  of  the  one-party  system,  impact  of  desegregation 
and  civil  rights  activism,  political  resurgence  of  the  South  in  the  1970s  and  its  impact 
on  national  politics.   Preq:  PO  SC  101,  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

457,  657  Political  Terrorism  3(3,0)  Examination  and  analysis  of  the  international  phe- 
nomenon of  terrorism  in  terms  of  origins,  operations,  philosophy,  and  objectives. 
Preq:  PO  SC  103  or  105. 

462, 662  Peace  and  Order  in  International  Relations  3(3,0)  Survey  of  obstacles  to  and  ad- 
vances in  law  and  order  in  international  relations.  Preq:  PO  SC  103  or  105. 

463  United  States  Foreign  Policy  3(3,0)  Focus  on  foreign  policy  in  its  historical  jjerspec- 
tive,  examining  the  decision-making  process  in  foreign  policy;  evaluates  contemporary 
American  capabilities,  and  analyzes  specific  issues.   Preq:  PO  SC  103  or  105. 

465  Foreign  Policies  of  the  Msgor  Powers  3(3,0)  Study  in  the  foreign  policies  of  the  lead- 
ing world  powers  with  special  reference  to  the  geographic,  economic,  historical  and 
political  determinants  of  each.    A  general  introduction  to  the  field  of  foreign  policy. 
United  States  foreign  policy  is  not  emphasized.  Preq:  PO  SC  103  or  105. 

468  Topics  in  International/Comparative  Politics  3(3,0)  Examination  of  selected  themes 
and/or  issues  in  an  area  of  international  relations  or  comparative  politics.  May  be  re- 
peated once  for  credit.  Preq:  PO  SC  101  or  consent  of  instructor. 

471  Politics  of  the  Soviet  Union  3(3,0)  Examination  and  analysis  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
political  process,  its  evolution  as  a  communist  society,  and  the  overall  direction  of  its 
international  status  as  a  superpower.  Attention  is  also  given  to  political  and  national- 
ist division.  Preq:  PO  SC  103  or  105. 

472  Japan  and  East  Asia:  Politics,  Government,  and  Foreign  Policy  3(3,0)  Survey  of 
Japanese  politics,  government,  economy,  and  foreign  policy,  primarily  in  East  Asia. 
Preq:  PO  SC  103  or  105. 

475  Political  Systems  of  Latin  America  3(3,0)  Examination  of  political  processes  in  Lat- 
in America  from  both  institutional  and  national  perspectives.  Preq:  PO  SC  103  or  105. 

476  Politics  of  the  Middle  East  3(3,0)  Comparative  examination  of  the  political  processes 
of  the  Middle  East,  emphasizing  a  socio-cultural  approach  to  the  problems  of  political 
development.  Overview  of  the  course  concentrates  upon  the  Arab  and  non-Arab  states 
of  Jordan,  I^banon,  Syria,  United  Arab  Republic,  Iran,  Israel,  and  Turkey.  Preq:  PO 
SC  103  or  105. 

482  The  Political  Novel  and  the  Cinema  3(3,1)  Consideration  of  how  political  science  is 
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treated  in  political  novels  and  cinema,  and  how  political  opinions  are  shaped  by  these 
media.  Preq:  PO  SC  103  or  105 

H490  Senior  Honors  Thesis  Research  3(3,0)  Reading  and  research  related  to  the  senior 
honors  thesis. 

H491  Senior  Honors  Thesis  3(3,0)  Research  and  writing  of  the  senior  honors  thesis. 

POULTRY  SCIENCE  (P  S) 

Professors:  G.  P.  Birrenkott,  Jr.,  J.  W.  Dick,  B.  Click,  Head;  B.  L.  Hughes,  D.  V. 
Maurice,  R.  J.  Thurston;  Associate  Professor:   T.  R.  Scott 

101  Avian  Pets — Biology  and  Owner  Responsibilities  1(1,0)F  Systematic  coverage  of  the 
many  types  of  birds  that  humans  keep  as  social  companions.    The  nutrition,  environ- 
mental considerations,  reproductive  habits,  health,  and  legal  and  economic  aspects  of 
these  pets  will  be  considered. 

201  Poultry  Husbandry  3(3,0)F  A  study  of  the  principles  of  poultry  production  and  mar- 
keting and  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  economically  important  poultry  and 
game  bird  species.   Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

323  Poultry  and  Poultry  Products  Evaluation  2(0,4)  Selection  of  layers,  broilers,  and  tur- 
keys. Grading  of  poultry  products  according  to  USDA  grade  standards  will  also  be 
studied.  Students  enrolled  in  this  course  are  eligible  to  compete  in  intercollegiate  poul- 
try judging  contests.  May  be  taken  for  a  maximum  of  4  credits.  Preq:  P  S  201  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

355, 655  Poidtry  Products  Grading  and  Technology  3(2,3)S  Odd-numbered  years.  Fac- 
tors important  in  the  quality  of  poultry  products  are  considered.  The  effects  of  produc- 
tion, handling,  packaging  and  storage  on  consumer  acceptability  are  discussed.  Quali- 
ty evaluation  will  be  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  tenderness,  flavor, 
microbiology,  and  USDA  grades. 

4(X),  600  Avian  Physiology  3(3,0)S  Even-numbered  years.  Detailed  study  of  the  structure 
and  function  of  organ  systems  of  avian  species  with  emphasis  on  digestion  and  repro- 
duction. Students  are  given  an  opportunity  to  study  organ  system(s)  of  their  choice  us- 
ing quantitative  physiological  techniques.  Preq:  AN  PH  301,  P  S  201,  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

402,  602  Poultry  Management  2(1,2)S  Odd-numbered  years.  Continuation  of  P  S  201 
which  emphasizes  management,  decision-making,  and  application  of  technology  to 
the  commercial  production  of  poultry  and  poultry  products.  Preq:  P  S  201  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

405,  605  Special  Topics  1-4(1-3,0-3)  Topics  of  interest  to  the  student  at  the  undergradu- 
ate, graduate,  and  professional  levels.  Course  is  designed  to  give  experience  with  avi- 
an problems  not  covered  in  other  courses  or  on  thesis  research.  Cumulative  maxi- 
mum of  4  credits.   Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

406,  606  Special  Problems  1-3(0,3-9)  Research  problems  of  special  interest  to  the  stu- 
dent. Course  is  designed  to  give  laboratory  experience  and  concentrated  study  in  an 
area  not  covered  in  depth  in  other  courses.  Cumulative  maximum  of  3  credits.  Preq: 
Consent  of  instructor. 

451,  651  Poultry  Nutrition  2(2,0)F  Odd-numbered  years.  The  nutrient  requirements  of 
chickens,  turkeys,  and  game  birds  and  methods  of  determining  these  requirements 
are  discussed.  Deficiencies  and  excesses  of  vitamins  and  minerals  and  the  effects  of 
naturally  occurring  toxins  are  considered.  Hand  formulation  and  linear  program- 
ming are  introduced. 

453, 653  Poultry  Nutrition  Laboratory  1(0,3)  Course  to  impart  training  in  basic  laborato- 
ry skills  and  to  familiarize  students  with  common  laboratory  methods  used  in  poultry 
nutrition. 

458,  658  Avian  Microbiology  and  Parasitology  4(3,3)F  Even-numbered  years.  Agents 
causing  poultry  diseases;  the  diagnosis,  prevention,  and  treatment  of  specific  diseases 
and  their  economic  and  public  health  significance. 

460,  660  Seminar  1(1,0)  Current  research  reported  in  journals  covering  the  various  ar- 
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eas  of  avian  science.  Students  practice  interpretation  of  technical  material  for  laymen. 
May  be  taken  for  a  maximum  of  2  credits.   Preq:   Consent  of  instructor. 

471  Practicum  1-4(0,2-9)  Practical,  supervised  experience  in  an  approved  commercial 
organization  dealing  with  poultry  production,  processing,  or  distribution.  The  student 
will  submit  monthly  reports  during  the  practicum  and  will  conduct  a  departmental 
seminar  at  its  conclusion.    Preq:  Junior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 

801  Poultry  Pathology  3(1,6) 

805  Seminar  1(1,0) 

825  Immunobiology  3(3,0) 

891  Master's  Research.  Credit  to  be  arranged. 

PSYCHOLOGY  (PSYCH) 

Professors:  L.  Berger,  S.  N.  Cole.  E.  H.  Galluscio,  Head:  R.  H.  Nowaczyk;  Associate 
Professors:  T.  R.  Alley,  E.  G.  Brainerd.  Jr.,  W.  J.  Burroughs,  P.  A.  Conner-Greene, 
D.  D.  Moore,  L.  I.  Park,  D.  J.  Senn,  B.  R.  Stephens;  Assistant  Professors:  B.  P.  Goettl. 
D.  A.  King.  S.  E.  Kirkendol.  B.  A.  Reilly.  F.  S.  Switzer  III.  M.  A.  Taylor.  J.  G.  Wil- 
liams; Visiting  Assistant  Professor:    P.  R.  Alley 

101  Orientation  to  Psychology  2(2,0)  General  orientation  to  psychology  as  a  profession, 
to  areas  of  study  within  the  discipline,  and  to  career-planning  strategies.  Application 
of  psychological  theories,  principles,  and  methods  to  everyday  life.  Open  only  to  new 
Psychology  majors  who  have  not  taken  PSYCH  201. 

201,  H201  Introduction  to  Psychology  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  study  of  behavior.  Anal- 
ysis of  the  biological  bases  of  behavior:  learning,  thinking,  motivation,  perception,  hu- 
man development,  social  behavior,  and  the  application  of  basic  principles  to  more  com- 
plex phenomena  such  as  education,  personal  adjustment,  and  interpersonal 
relations. 

205  Research  Methods  and  Measurement  3(3,0)  Survey  of  research  design  used  in  psy- 
chology with  emphasis  on  designs  other  than  experimental  design.  Topics  include  at- 
titude measurement,  scaling  techniques,  field  and  observational  research,  and  ques- 
tionnaire construction.   Preq:  PSYCH  201. 

210,  H210  Introductory  Experimental  Psychology  4(33)  Introduction  to  data  analysis  of 
experimental  and  correlational  research  in  psychology.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  ap- 
plications and  logical  nature  of  statistical  reasoning.  Laboratory  periods  stress  the 
techniques  of  data  analysis  including  analysis  using  microcomputers.  Preq:  PSYCH 
201  or  consent  of  instructor. 

301  Applied  Psychology  3(3,0)  Course  emphasizes  the  application  of  theories  and  re- 
search to  the  solution  of  problems  in  the  community  and  work  place.  The  contribu- 
tions of  psychology  to  business  and  industrial  settings,  community  settings,  and  edu- 
cational settings  are  considered.   Preq:   PSYCH  201. 

303  Psychology  of  Adjustment  3(3,0)  Course  in  personal  adjustment  dealing  with  ap- 
propriate and  inappropriate  reactions  to  stress,  frustration,  and  conflict.  Considera- 
tion is  given  to  practical  coping  skills  and  techniques  for  managing  emotions,  chang- 
ing ones  own  behavior,  and  improving  interpersonal  relationships.  Preq:  PSYCH  201 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

306  Human  Sexual  Behavior  3(3,0)  The  subject  of  sexual  behavior  is  to  be  approached 
from  the  psychophysiological,  behavioral,  and  cultural  points  of  view.  Evolutionary, 
historical,  and  cross-cultural  perspectives  will  be  considered. 

308  Women  and  Psychology  3(3,0)  Explores  the  wide  variety  of  psychological  issues  that 
concern  women.  Empirical  research  on  topics  such  as  motherhood,  sex  differentia- 
tion, motivation,  and  psychological  disorders  will  be  emphasized.   Preq:   PSYCH  201. 

310,  H310  Advanced  Experimental  Psycholog>'  4(33)  Continuation  of  PSYCH  210  with 
an  emphasis  on  conducting  original  research  in  the  scientific  study  of  human  and  an- 
imal behavior.  Laboratory  periods  stress  the  refinement  of  techniques  and  the  execu- 
tion of  research  in  a  guided  setting.  Preq:  PSYCH  201.  210,  or  achievement  of  a  satis- 
factory score  on  the  departmental  competency  examination. 
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320  Principles  of  Behavior  3(3,0)  Study  of  basic  learning  principles  including  classical 
conditioning,  operant  conditioning,  and  modeling.  Initial  emphasis  is  on  animal 
studies  followed  by  human  applications  and  techniques:  Preq:  PSYCH  201,  210. 

321  Principles  of  Behavior  Laboratory  1(0,3)  Laboratory  work  will  include  animal  han- 
dling and  training  and  applications  of  techniques  from  PSYCH  320.  Coreq:  PSYCH 
320. 

330  Motivation  3(3,0)  Various  aspects  of  motivation  are  considered  by  studying  physio- 
logical, emotional,  and  environmental  influences  on  behavior.  The  orientation  is  em- 
pirical rather  than  theoretical  with  emphasis  on  pertinent  research,  applications,  and 
measurement  of  motives.   Preq:  PSYCH  201. 

333  Cognitive  Psychology  3(3,0)  Study  of  higher-order  mental  processing  in  humans. 
Topics  include  memory,  learning  of  concepts,  problem  solving,  and  the  psychology  of 
language.  Preq:  PSYCH  201. 

334  Laboratory  in  Cognitive  Psychology  1(0,3)  Selected  experiments  and  demonstra- 
tions are  conducted  to  reveal  phenomena  related  to  human  perception,  memory,  rea- 
soning, problem  solving,  and  high-level  mental  processes.  Preq:  PSYCH  201  and  205 
or  210  or  consent  of  instructor.  Coreq:  PSYCH  333. 

340  Life-Span  Developmental  Psychology  3(3,0)  A  survey  of  current  theory  and  research 
concerned  with  the  psychological  aspects  of  human  growth  and  development  across 
the  entire  life  span.  Major  topics  include  developmental  methods,  physical  matura- 
tion, cognition,  socialization,  personality,  psycholinguistics,  intelligence,  learning,  be- 
havior problems,  and  exceptionality.  Preq:  PSYCH  201. 

343  Psychological  Development  from  Conception  to  Adolescence  3(3,0)  Emergence, 
growth,  and  change  of  behavior  from  conception  to  adolescence.  Special  consideration 
is  given  to  the  study  of  methodologies  and  the  beginning  of  sensory/perceptual  abilities, 
intellectual  capacities,  language,  social  skills,  and  personality.   Preq:  PSYCH  201. 

344  Psychology  of  Adolescence  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  psychosocial  processes  of  adolescence. 
Major  emphasis  is  on  personality  development,  growth  of  thinking,  social  and  sexual 
maturation,  and  variations  in  adolescence.   Preq:  PSYCH  201. 

345  Adulthood  and  Aging  3(3,0)  Special  consideration  of  the  major  psychological  pro- 
cesses of  aging  as  they  relate  to  individual  behavior  and  adaptation.  Included  are  the 
influences  of  aging  on  the  body,  learning  and  psychomotor  skills,  thinking  and  intelli- 
gence, employment  and  productivity,  personality,  and  psychopathology.  Opportunity 
for  contact  with  institutionalized  and  noninstitutionalized  elderly  persons  is  provid- 
ed. Preq:  PSYCH  201. 

352  Social  Psychology  3(3,0)  A  survey  course  analyzing  human  social  behavior  from  the 
perspective  of  the  individual  as  a  participant  in  social  relationships.  Major  emphasis 
is  on  the  study  of  such  contemporary  social  processes  as  attitude  formation  and 
change,  interpersonal  relations,  conformity,  conflict  resolution,  aggression  and  vio- 
lence, social  communication,  and  group  phenomena.    Preq:  PSY(DH  201. 

355  Environmental  Psychology  3(3,0)  Consideration  of  the  influences  of  the  physical  en- 
vironment on  human  behavior.  Topics  include  perception  of  and  adaptation  to  the  en- 
vironment, effects  of  physical  design  on  behavior,  and  individual  reactions  to  environ- 
mental stressors.  Preq:  PSYCH  201  or  consent  of  instructor. 

364  Industrial  Psychology  3(3,0)  Reviews  the  perception  of  work  from  the  preindustrial 
revolution  to  the  present.  Comparative  approaches  to  motivation,  development,  main- 
tenance, and  attraction  of  successful  work  behaviors  are  discussed.  Topics  include  the 
organization's  responsibilities  to  the  community,  implementing  a  disease-  and  acci- 
dent-free workplace,  and  the  effects  of  consumerism.  Preq:  PSYCH  201. 

368  Organizational  Psychology  3(3,0)  Analysis  of  individual  behavior  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  problems  in  organizations  and  increase  organization  effectiveness.  Top- 
ics include  psychological  factors  affecting  communication,  decision  making,  conflict, 
leadership,  work  stress,  power,  and  organizational  change.   Preq:  PSYCH  201. 

370  Personality  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  area  of  personality  theory  emphasizing  psy- 
choanal)dic,  behavioral,  and  humanistic  approaches.  Applications  of  personality  theo- 
ries to  such  topics  as  development  and  adjustment  are  considered  and  research  impli- 
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cations  are  evaluated.   Preq:  PSYCH  201. 

397  Skills  in  Human  Relations  3(3,0)  Application  of  the  concepts  of  psychology  to  both 
individual  and  professional  behavior.  A  practical  course  which  emphasizes  training 
in  human-relations  skills  and  improving  the  individual's  ability  to  relate  to  other  per- 
sons, particularly  in  psychological  services  and  professions.  Preq:  PSYCH  201  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

415, 615  Systems  and  Theories  of  Psychology  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  development  of  psychol- 
ogy particularly  during  the  past  100  years.  Emphasis  on  giving  the  student  a  better 
perspective  of  present-day  psychology.  Focus  is  on  the  various  approaches  taken  by  in- 
fluential psychologists  and  the  conflicts  among  these  approaches.  Preq:  PSYCH  201 
and  one  300-level  psychology  course  or  consent  of  instructor. 

422  Sensation  and  Perception  3(3,0)  Study  of  psychophysical  techniques  of  measure- 
ment and  sensory  and  perceptual  processes  related  to  vision,  hearing,  and  the  other 
senses  Preq:  PSYCH  201,  and  one  300-level  psychology  course  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

423  Sensation  and  Perception  Laboratory  1(0,3)  Selected  experiments  are  conducted  to 
demonstrate  the  phenomena  involved  in  sensation  and  perception.  Preq:  PSYCH  205 
or  210  or  consent  of  instructor.  Coreq:  PSYCH  422. 

424, 624  Physiological  Psychology  3(3,0)  Study  of  human  neuroanatomy  with  emphasis 
on  the  function  of  the  nervous  and  endocrine  systems.  Discusses  the  biological  basis  of 
behavior  in  its  normal  and  abnormal  dimensions.  Preq:  PSYCH  201  and  one  300-level 
psychology  course  or  consent  of  instructor. 

425,  625  Physiological  Psychology  Laboratory  1(0,3)  Demonstrations  and  techniques  of 
selected  physiological  procedures  are  presented  to  explain  the  principles  discussed  in 
PSYCH  424.  Coreq:  PSYCH  424. 

435,  635  Human  Factors  Psychology  3(3,0)  Analyses  of  theoretical  issues  and  research 
methods  pertaining  to  the  interaction  between  people  and  machines  and  human  per- 
formance. Topics  include  information  processing  theory,  human  control  systems  and 
displays,  task  simulation,  perceptual  and  motor  factors  limiting  human  performance. 
Preq:  PSYCH  201,  and  one  300-level  psychology  course  or  consent  of  instructor. 

459,  659  Group  Dynamics  3(3,0)  Review  of  current  theory  and  research  on  small-group 
processes  with  special  emphasis  given  to  group  formation  and  development,  group 
structure,  the  dynamic  forces  within  a  group,  leadership,  and  group  problem  solving 
and  decision  making.  Preq:  PSYCH  201  and  one  300-level  psychology  course  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

470,  670  Theories  of  Personality  3(3,0)  Analysis  of  classical  and  contemporary  theories 
of  personality  including  Freudian,  neo-Freudian,  behavioristic,  humanistic,  and  exis- 
tentialistic  theories.  Preq:  PSYCH  201  and  one  300-level  psychology  course  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

471,  671  Psychological  Testing  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  theory  of  psychological  testing 
emphasizing  the  principles  of  measurement  and  psychometric  characteristics  of  a 
good  psychological  test.  Issues  in  test  development,  administration,  and  interpreta- 
tion are  reviewed.  Educational,  industrial,  and  clinical  uses  of  tests  are  examined. 
Preq:  PSYCH  201  and  210  or  consent  of  instructor. 

480,  680  Health  Psychology  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  role  of  health-related  behaviors  in  the  pre- 
vention, development  and'or  exacerbation  of  health  problems.  Emphasis  on  the  biopsy- 
chosocial  model  and  its  application  in  the  assessment,  treatment,  and  prevention  of 
health  problems.  Preq:  PSYCH  201,  one  300-level  psychology  course  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

483,  683  Abnormal  Psychology  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  physiological,  psychological,  and  cul- 
tural factors  involved  m  such  behavioral  disorders  as  transient  situational  disturb- 
ances, personality  disorders,  psychoneuroses,  psychoses,  and  psychosomatic  disturb- 
ances. Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  particular 
conceptual  models  in  labeling  and  describing  behaviors  as  either  normal  or  abnor- 
mal. Preq:  PSYCH  201  and  one  300-level  psychology  course  or  consent  of  instructor. 

488  Theories  of  Psychotherapy  3(3.0)  Survey  of  alternative  theories  of  psychological 
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treatment  for  behavioral  and  emotional  disorders.  Various  theoretical  assumptions, 
techniques,  and  applications  of  each  approach  are  examined  and  compared  and  case 
examples  are  considered.  Preq:  PSYCH  370  or  consent  of  instructor. 

H490  Senior  Division  Honors  Research  I  2-4(2-4,0)  Preparation  and  defense  of  a  re- 
search proposal.  The  proposed  project  should  be  empirical,  historical,  or  theoretical  in 
nature.   Preq:  Junior  standing  and  consent  of  department  head. 

H491  Senior  Division  Honors  Research  H  2-4(2-4,0)  Completion  of  the  proposed  re- 
search project  resulting  in  a  written  thesis.   Preq:   PSYCH  H490. 

493  Practicum  in  Clinical  Psychology  3(1,5)  Students  are  given  an  opportimity  to  apply 
classroom  theory  in  solving  individual  and  community  problems  through  interaction 
with  community  agencies  and  other  professional  groups  in  the  mental  health  area. 
The  student  has  limited  but  well-controlled  contact  with  actual  clinical  problems  as 
they  occur  in  the  community  environment.    Preq:   Consent  of  instructor. 

495  Practicum  in  Applied  Psychology  3(1,5)  Students  are  provided  practical  experience 
in  the  area  of  applied  psychology.  The  student  usually  will  be  involved  in  a  project  de- 
signed to  help  solve  an  industrial  problem  through  a  direct  application  of  industrial  or 
social  psychology.  Preq:  Either  PSYCH  352  or  364  or  397  and  consent  of  instructor. 

497  Directed  Studies  in  Psychology  2-4(2-4,0)  Study  of  a  particular  topic  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  faculty  member.  Specific  program  is  to  be  organized  by  the  student  and  facul- 
ty member  and  submitted  to  the  department  head  for  approval.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  6  credits.  Preq:  PSYCIH  310,  one  additional  300-leveI  psychology  course, 
and  consent  of  instructor. 

499,  699  Seminar  Topics  in  Current  Psychology  3(3,0)  A  seminar  in  current  topics  in 
psychology.  Topics  will  change  from  semester  to  semester  and  will  be  announced 
prior  to  each  semester's  registration.  May  be  repeated  once  for  credit,  but  only  if  a  dif- 
ferent topic  is  covered.  Preq:  PSYCH  201  and  one  300-level  psychology  course  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

810  Research  Design  and  Quantitative  Methods  1 3(3,0) 

811  Research  Design  and  Quantitative  Methods  11 3(3,0) 
822  Human  Perception  and  Performance  3(3,0) 

833  Cognitive  Psychology  3(3,0) 

860  Psychology  of  Training  and  Evaluation  3(3,0) 

861  Personnel  Psychology  3(3,0) 

862  Organizational  Development  3(3,0) 

863  Work  Motivation  and  Satisfaction  3(3,0) 
891  Master's  Research.  Credit  to  be  arranged. 
895  Applied  Psychology  Internship  »^(03-6) 

897  Special  Problems  in  AppUed  Psychology  1-3(1-3,0) 
899  Selected  Topics  in  Psychology  3(3,0) 

REUGION  (REL) 

Professors:  L.  J.  Greenspoon,  C.  H.  Lippy;  Visiting  Assistant  Professor:  N.  A.  Har- 
desty 

101  Introduction  to  Religion  3(3,0)  Variety  of  religious  experience  and  expression  in 
human  life. 

301  The  Old  Testament  3(3,0)  Survey  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  with  special  con- 
sideration given  to  the  development  of  the  concepts,  institutions,  and  theology  of  the  an- 
cient Hebrews. 

302  A  Survey  of  New  Testament  Literature  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment from  the  standpoint  of  their  occasion,  content,  literary  form,  and  basic  theology. 

306  Judaism  3(3,0)  Examination  of  the  development  of  Judaism  from  Biblical  to  mod- 
ern times. 
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307  The  Christian  Tradition  3(3,0)  Examination  of  the  development  of  Christianity  in 
Western  civilization  from  the  post-New  Testament  period  to  the  present,  stressing  in- 
stitutional growth  and  changes,  theological  currents,  and  interaction  of  Christianity 
with  culture. 

308  Reli^ons  of  the  Ancient  World  3(3,0)  Selected  religious  movements  in  ancient  Mes- 
opotamia, Egypt,  Canaan,  and  the  Greco-Roman  world  with  emphasis  on  movements 
outside  the  Judeo-Christian  tradition. 

309  Oriental  Philosophies  and  Religions  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  philosophical  and  religious 

teachings  of  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Confucianism,  and  Taoism. 

310  Religion  in  the  United  States  3(3,0)  Development  of  religion  in  the  United  States 
from  the  Colonial  period  to  the  20th  century.  Attention  will  be  devoted  to  analyzing 
broad  currents  in  religious  movements  and  religious  thought  which  have  given  shape 
to  the  American  pluralistic  experience. 

401,  601  Studies  in  Biblical  Literature  and  Religion  3(3,0)  Critical  examination  of  a  se- 
lected topic  in  biblical  studies.  Topics  will  vary  from  year  to  year.  May  be  repeated  one 
time  for  credit.   Preq:   Consent  of  instructor. 

402,  602  Studies  in  Religion  3(3,0)  Thorough  examination  of  a  selected  topic  in  one  or 
more  of  the  religious  traditions  of  the  world  or  of  religious  life  in  a  particular  region. 
Topic  will  vary  from  year  to  year.  May  be  repeated  one  time  for  credit.  Preq:  Consent 
of  instructor. 

499  Independent  Study  1-3(1-3,0)  Study  of  selected  problems,  issues,  or  movements  in 
religion  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  member  chosen  by  the  student.  Student  and 
faculty  member  develop  a  course  of  study  designed  for  the  individual  student  and  ap- 
proved by  the  head  of  the  department  prior  to  registration.  Preq:  Consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

RURAL  SOCIOLOGY  (R  S) 

Professors:  E.  L.  McLean 

301  Rural  Sociology  3(3,0)S  Study  of  human  social  relationships  as  influenced  by  life  in 
the  open  country  and  in  small  towns  and  villages  including  considerations  of  the  rural 
population,  rural  social  institutions,  processes  of  change  in  agricultural  technology, 
and  community  area  planning  and  development. 

303  (SOC)  Methods  of  Social  Research  1 3(3,0)  See  SOC  303. 

359,  659  (SOC)  The  Community  3(3,0)F  Examination  of  the  sociological  aspects  of  con- 
temporary communities  and  of  their  growth  and  development.  Structural  relations  of 
social  class,  status  and  power  and  the  relationships  among  social  institutions  within 
the  community  are  examined.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  organization  and  develop- 
ment of  communities  in  a  constantly  changing  environment. 

371  (SOC)  Population  and  Society  3(3,0)  See  SOC  371. 

401,  601  (SOC)  Human  Ecology  3(3,0)S  Analysis  of  the  interrelationships  between  the 
physical  world,  modifications  in  natural  environments,  human  settlement  patterns, 
and  institutions  that  both  encourage  and  regulate  environmental  modification.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  conditions  whereby  natural  resources  become  public  policy  con- 
cerns. Preq:  Sophomore  standing. 

403, 603  (SOC)  Methods  of  Social  Research  U  3(3,0)  See  SOC  403. 

471,  H471  671  (SOC)  Demography  3(3,0)S  Demographic  concepts,  theory,  and  research 
methods  for  vital  statistics,  migration,  and  population  and  distribution  and  projec- 
tions. Collection  and  processing  of  demographic  data,  and  organization  of  demograph- 
ic data  systems.  Preq:  ANTH  201  or  SOC  201,  R  S  301. 

495  (SOC)  Field  Experience  3(1^)  See  SOC  495. 

498  (SOC)  Independent  Study  3(  1,6)  See  SOC  498. 

881  Rural  Sociology  Research  l-3(0;2-6) 
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RUSSIAN 

Lecturer:  J.  Bridgwood 

101,  HlOl  Elementary  Russian  4(3,1)  Training  in  pronunciation,  grammatical  forms, 
and  syntax  with  a  view  to  giving  the  student  the  fundamentals  necessary  to  hold  sim- 
ple conversations  and  to  read  simple  Russian  texts. 

102,  H102  Elementary  Russian  4(3,1)  Continuation  of  RUSS  101.  Preq:  RUSS  101. 

196  Practicum  in  Russian  1(0,1)  On-campus  program  of  teaching  foreign  languages  to 
children.  Students  work  under  the  supervision  of  faculty  in  planning  and  teaching 
one  45-minute  class  per  week  to  children  in  grades  1-8.  May  be  repeated  for  a  total  of  3 
credits.   Preq:  Third  year  standing  in  language  or  consent  of  department  head. 

201,  H201  Intermediate  Russian  3(3,0)  Brief  review  of  RUSS  101  and  102  with  conversa- 
tion, composition,  and  dictation,  and  the  beginning  of  more  serious  reading  of  Russian 
prose  in  short  stories  and  plays.  Preq:  RUSS  102. 

202,  H202  Intermediate  Russian  3(3,0)  Conversation,  composition,  and  dictation  based 
on  readings  of  more  difficult  Russian  prose  than  in  the  earlier  courses.  Preq:  RUSS 
201. 

205  Russian  Conversation  and  Composition  3(3,0)  Oral  and  written  training  in  Rus- 
sian. The  course  will  include  situational  role  play,  conversation  groups,  oral  presen- 
tations, video  work,  written  compositions,  and  speeches.   Preq:  RUSS  201. 

398  Directed  Reading  1-3(1-3,0)  Directed  study  of  selected  works  in  Russian.  May  be  re- 
peated for  a  total  of  6  semester  credits.  Preq:  RUSS  202  or  equivalent  and  consent  of  de- 
partment head. 

SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY  IN  SOCIETY  (S  T  S) 

300  Issues  in  Science,  Technology  and  Society  3(3,0)  Course  will  help  students  iinder- 
stand  how  technology  and  science  operate  within  a  total  societal  context  by  examining 
various  issues  that  exist  in  society.  Focus  is  placed  on  how  we  use  those  machines  and 
principles  and  the  results  of  that  use. 

SOCIOLOGY  (SOC) 

Professors:  K.  W.  Crader,  R.  J.  Knapp,  R.  F.  Larson,  Head;  Associate  Professors:  L. 
G.  Peppers,  J.  W.  Ryan,  D.  K.  Sturkie  III,  B.  J.  Vander  Mey,  W.  M.  Wentworth,  M.  F. 
White;  Assistant  Professors:  J.  M.  Coggeshall,  P.  A.  Green,  C.  A.  Rexroat,  J.  P. 
Smith;  Lecturer:   S.  Craig 

201,  H201  Introduction  to  Sociology  3(3,0)  Sociological  perspective:  the  study  of  contem- 
porary groups,  organizations,  and  societies  in  terms  of  human  social  behavior,  social 
change,  social  structure,  and  social  institutions. 

202  Social  Problems  3(3,0)  Social  problems  involving  the  family,  education,  health  care, 
political  and  legal  systems,  economy,  population,  environment,  community;  and  spe- 
cial problems  associated  with  age,  economics,  racial,  status,  and  gender  inequality. 

303,  H303  (R  S)  Methods  of  Social  Research  I  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  methods  of  social  re- 
search: research,  design,  sampling,  measurement,  reliability,  and  validity;  the  rela- 
tionship between  theory  and  research.  Required  of  all  Sociology  majors.  Preq:  SOC 
201. 

310,  H310  Marriage  and  Intimacy  3(3,0)  Examination  of  mate  selection,  living  together, 
marital  relations,  family  planning,  conflict  resolution,  divorce  and  remarriage,  later 
life  adjustments,  and  singlehood  as  a  lifestyle  in  the  United  States.  Preq:  SOC  201  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

311  The  Family  3(3,0)  Cross-cultural  analysis  of  the  family  as  a  basic  social  institution; 
history,  structure,  and  functions  of  the  family  in  various  cultures;  and  effects  of  social 
change  on  the  family.  Preq:  SOC  201. 

330  Industrial  Sociology  3(3,0)  Development  of  industrial  society;  effects  of  culture,  so- 
cial institutions,  and  individuals;  industry  and  community;  cross-national  compari- 
son of  management  styles;  and  a  comparative  analysis  of  work  in  industrial  and  devel- 
oping nations.  Preq:  SOC  201. 
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331  Urban  Sociology  3(3,0)  Urbanization  as  a  social  process  and  related  conditions  of 
work,  family  structure,  social  mobility,  crime,  lifestyle,  technology,  and  development 
ofurbanareasin  the  Third  World.  Preq:  SOC  201. 

360  Self  and  Society  3(3,0)  Social  psychology  from  the  sociological  viewpoint.  Examina- 
tion of  the  interactional  and  group  influences  on  such  individual  conditions  as  child- 
hood and  life-course  development,  language,  emotions,  motives,  sexuality,  deviance, 
and  self-concept.  Preq:  SOC  201. 

3S1  Collective  Behavior  3(3,0)  Spontaneous,  transitory,  and  sporadic  group  behavior: 
crowds,  panics,  riots,  fads,  and  social  movements.   Prtq:  SOC  201. 

359, 659  (R  S)  The  Conununity  3(3,0)  See  R  S  359. 

371  (R  S)  Population  and  Society  3(3,0)  Social,  economic,  and  political  consequences  of 
population  structure  and  change,  including  problems  of  food  and  resources,  as  well  as 
population  goals  and  policies  in  developing  countries  and  the  United  States.  Preq:  SOC 
201. 

380  Introduction  to  Social  Services  3(3,0)  Fundamentals  of  casework  practice,  includ- 
ing philosophy  and  values,  models  of  group  work  and  ethics  in  social  services  work. 
Prvq:  SOC  201. 

382  Child  Abuse  and  Treatment  3(3,0)  Examination  of  the  causes  and  consequences  of 
child  maltreatment  and  exploitation;  forms  of  child  maltreatment  (physical,  emotion- 
al, and  sexual  abuse;  child  neglect;  child  labor);  strategies  and  techniques  of  treat- 
ment; and  child  maltreatment  and  the  judicial  system.   Preq:  SOC  201. 

390  The  Criminal  Justice  System  3(3,0)  Social  systems  analysis  of  criminal  justice 
agencies;  primary  focus  on  law  enforcement  and  corrections  and  their  interagency  re- 
lationship with  courts  and  prosecution.  (Not  open  to  students  who  have  taken  SOC 
490.)  Preq:  SOC  201. 

391  Sociology  of  Deviance  3(3,0)  Patterns  of  deviant  behavior:  subciiltures,  careers,  and 
lifestyles  of  deviants;  deviance  theory  and  research.  Preq:  SOC  201. 

392  Juvenile  Delinquency  3(3,0)  The  nature,  extent,  and  causes  of  juvenile  delinquency; 
societal  attempts  to  control  delinquent  conduct  and  gang  violence;  emergence  of  the 
juvenile  justice  system.  Preq:  SOC  201. 

393  Criminology  3(3,0)  The  nature  and  causes  of  criminal  behavior;  societal  attempts  to 
control  crime;  social  responses  to  crime,  criminals,  and  the  criminal  justice  system. 
Prtq:  SOC  201. 

394,  H394  Sociology  of  Mental  Illness  3(3,0)  Mental  illness  as  a  social  phenomenon,  in- 
cluding cultural  and  social  influence,  organizational  settings  of  mental  health-care 
delivery,  legal  issues,  patient-therapist  relationships,  and  mental  illness  intervention 
as  social  control.  Preq:  SOC  201. 

395  Sociology  of  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  3(3,0)  Social  issues  involved  in  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse,  including  the  assessment  of  sociological  theories  of  drug  abuse,  addiction, 
and  prevention;  societal  problems  associated  with  the  misuse  of  alcohol,  narcotics,  and 
other  drugs.  Preq:  SOC  201. 

401,  eOl  (R  S)  Human  Ecology  3(3,0)  See  R  S  401. 

403,  603  (R  S)  Methods  of  Social  Research  II  3(3,0)  Advanced  methods  in  social  re- 
search; consideration  of  various  techniques,  methodological  approaches,  and  research 
designs;  laboratory  experience  in  various  phases  of  research.  Preq:  SOC  201,  SOC 
(R  S)  303  or  consent  of  instructor. 

404,  604  Sociological  TlietHy  3(3,0)  A  survey  of  the  development  of  sociological  theory. 
Required  of  all  Sociology  majors.  Preq:  SOC  201. 

H408  Honors  Thesis  Research  I  3  Reading  and  research  related  to  the  senior  honors 
thesis.  Completion  of  junior  honors  requirements  and  approval  of  department  head 
and  thesis  adviser  required.  Preq:  SOC  H303.  H310,  and  honors  status. 

H409  Honors  Thesis  Research  II  3  Research  and  writing  related  to  the  senior  honors 
thesis.  Preq:  SOC  H408  and  honors  sUtus. 

430,  630  Sociology  of  Organizations  3(3,0)  The  analysis  of  administrative  organizations 
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and  voluntary  associations;  applied  ansdysis  of  their  formal  and  informal  group  rela- 
tions, communications,  and  effectiveness.   Preq:  SOC  201. 

432  Sociology  of  Religion  3(3,0)  A  sociological  analysis  of  religious  systems  and  move- 
ments and  their  influence  on  other  social  institutions.  Preq:  SOC  201. 

433,  633  Developing  Societies  3(3,0)  Examination  of  the  social  and  historical  causes  of 
development  and  underdevelopment.  Various  sociological  theories  of  development  are 
reviewed.  Selected  countries  are  examined  in  an  international  context.  Preq:  SOC 
201. 

440,  640  Leisure,  the  Mass  Media,  and  Culture  3(3,0)  Production  and  consumption  of 
leisure  activities  in  contemporary  society;  popular  culture,  and  the  mass  media  as 
dominant  leisure  forms;  social  effects  of  leisure  activities;  relationship  between  work 
and  leisure.  Preq:  SOC  201. 

441,  641  Sociology  of  Sport  3(3,0)  Sport  as  a  social  phenomenon;  emphasis  on  leader- 
ship, discrimination,  socialization,  communication,  conflict,  and  cooperation  in 
sports;  emerging  social  issues  in  contemporary  sports.   Preq:  SOC  201. 

460,  660  Race,  Ethnicity,  and  Class  3(3,0)  Investigation  of  sociological  perspectives  on 
race,  ethnic  relations,  and  social  stratification.  Analysis  of  the  impact  of  social  class 
on  minority  movements.  (Not  open  to  students  who  have  taken  SOC  431.)  Preq:  SOC 
201. 

461  Sex  Roles  3(3,0)  Female  and  male  socialization;  changes  in  statuses,  roles,  ine- 
quality, and  opportunities  in  contemporary  society,  with  cross-cultural  and  social 
class  comparisons.   Preq:  SOC  201. 

471,  H471, 671  (R  S)  Demography  3(3,0)  See  R  S471. 

480,  680  Medical  Sociology  3(3,0)  Sociocultural  factors  in  the  etiology  and  treatment  of 
physical  illness;  medical  occupations  and  professions;  the  organization  of  health-care 
delivery  systems.  Preq:  SOC  201. 

481,  681  Aging  and  Death  3(3,0)  Sociological  orientation  to  aging  populations  focusing 
on  the  impact  of  health  care,  welfare,  and  retirement  systems.  Includes  dying  as  a  so- 
cial phenomenon,  suicide,  euthanasia,  and  funerals.  (Not  open  to  students  who  have 
taken  SOC  383.)  Preq:  SOC  201. 

495  (R  S)  Field  Experience  3(1,8)  Students  participate  in  selected  field  placements  un- 
der supervision  for  eight  hours  weekly  and  in  a  one-hour  seminar  per  week.  May  be 
repeated  once  for  credit.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  SOC  380  or  390  and  consent 
of  department  head. 

498  (R  S)  Independent  Study  3(1,6)  Individual  readings  or  projects  in  sociological  areas 
not  covered  in  other  courses.  A  written  proposal  approved  by  the  instructor  directing 
the  work  and  by  the  department  head  prior  to  registration.  Preq:  Consent  of  depart- 
ment head. 

499  Seminar  in  Selected  Topics  in  Contemporary  Sociology  3(3,0)  Sociological  areas  of 
current  interest  will  be  explored.  May  be  repeated  by  special  arrangement  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  6  credits.   Preq:  Consent  of  department  head. 

803  Survey  Designs  for  Applied  Social  Research  3(3,0) 

805  Evaluation  Research  3(3,0) 

810  Theoretical  Models  in  Applied  Social  Research  3(3,0) 

812  Seminar  on  Marriage  and  the  Family  3(3,0) 

814  Policy  and  Social  Action  3(3,0) 

830  Human  Systems  Development:  Organizations  and  Society  3(3,0) 

833  Work  and  Society  3(3,0) 

835  Work,  Leisure  and  the  Family  3(3,0) 

891  Masters  Research.  Credit  to  be  arranged. 

895  Field  Experience  12 

899  Special  Projects  1-3 
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SPANISH  (SPAN) 

Professors:  S.  M.  Saz,  M.  M.  Sinka;  Associate  Professors:  P.  R.  Heusinkveld.  S.  C. 
King.  J.  A.  McNatt,  L.  T.  Perry.  J.  I.  Suarez.  S.  E.  Torres;  Assistant  Professors:  C.  R. 
Adams.  G.  BautisU,  M.  A.  Bolden.  R.  F.  Mixon,  L.  E.  Seamon.  J.  M.  Whitmire;  Visit- 
ing Assistant  Professor:  I.  P.  Marquez;  Visiting  Instructors:  S.  K.  Harris,  J.  A.  Wor- 
ley 

101,  HlOl  Elementary  Spanish  4(3,1)  A  course  for  beginners  in  which  the  essentials  of 
grammar  are  taught  and  a  foundation  is  provided  for  a  conversational  and  reading 
knowledge  of  the  language.    Three  hours  a  week  of  classroom  instruction  and  one 
hour  a  week  in  the  language  laboratory. 

102,  H102  Elementary  Spanish  4(3,1)  Continuation  of  SPAN  101 

196  Practicum  in  Spanish  1(0,1)  An  on-campus  program  of  teaching  foreign  languages 
to  children.    Students  work  under  the  supervision  of  faculty  in  planning  and  teaching 
one  45-minute  class  per  week  to  children  in  grades  1-8.   May  be  repeated  for  a  total  of  3 
credits.   Preq:  Third  year  language  standing  or  consent  of  department  head. 

198  Situational  Spanish  4(3,2)  Intensive  course  relating  to  a  student's  field  of  study. 
Designed  primarily  for  non-Liberal  Arts  majors  preparing  for  employment  or  study 
abroad.  Subsequent  placement  into  SPAN  201  by  departmental  examination.  Only  for 
elective  credit  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  Cannot  be  counted  toward  any  Bachelor  of 
Arts  language  requirements. 

199  Situational  Spanish  4(3,2)  Continuation  of  SPAN  198.  Subsequent  placement  into 
SPAN  201  by  departmental  examination.  Only  for  elective  credit  in  the  College  of  Lib- 
eral Arts.  (Cannot  be  counted  toward  any  Bachelor  of  Arts  language  requirements. 
Preq:  SPAN  198  or  consent  of  instructor. 

201,  H201  Intermediate  Spanish  3(3,0)  A  brief  review  of  SPAN  101  and  102.  with  gram- 
mar, composition,  and  conversation  and  the  beginning  of  more  intensive  reading  of 
Spanish  prose.   Preq:  SPAN  102. 

202,  H202  Intermediate  Spanish  3(3,0)  Continuation  of  SPAN  201.  Preq:  SPAN  201. 

299  Foreign  Language  Drama  Laboratory  1(0,3)  Participation  in  foreign  language  dra- 
ma productions.  No  formal  class  meetings,  but  an  average  of  three  hours  per  week  in 
a  foreign  language  drama  workshop  for  production.  May  be  rei>eated  for  a  total  of  3 
credits.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor  directing  the  play. 

301  Introduction  to  Hispanic  Literary  Forms  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  basic  structures 
and  elements  of  fiction,  poetry,  drama,  and  essay,  including  literary  and  critical  theo- 
ry, with  readings  in  19th  and  20th  century  Spanish  and  Spanish-American  litera- 
tures. Preq:  SPAN  202. 

302  Intermediate  Spanish  Grammar  and  Composition  3(3,0)  Intensive  review  of  Span- 
ish structure,  verbs,  idioms,  and  vocabulary  with  an  introduction  to  syntax  and  stylis- 
tics  through  controlled  and  free  composition.  Preq:  SPAN  202  or  consent  of  depart- 
ment head. 

303  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature  I  3(3,0)  Literary  movements,  influences,  and  authors 
from  the  beginnings  to  the  end  of  the  17th  century.  Representative  works,  discussions. 
Preq:  SPAN  201.  202. 

304  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature  II  3(3,0)  Literary  movements,  influences,  and  au- 
thors from  the  18th  century  to  the  present.  Preq:  SPAN  201.  202. 

305  Intermediate  Spanish  Conversation  and  Composition  I  3(3,0)  Practice  in  spoken 
Spanish  with  emphasis  on  vocabulary,  pronunciation,  intonation,  and  comprehen- 
sion. Written  work  to  increase  accuracy.  Assignments  in  the  language  laboratory. 
Preq:  SPAN  202  or  consent  of  department  head. 

307  Spanish  Civilization  3(3.0)  Study  of  the  the  significant  aspects  of  the  culture  of 
Spain  from  its  origins  to  the  present.  Preq:  SPAN  202  or  consent  of  department  head. 

308  Spanish-American  Civilization  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  significant  aspects  of  the  culture 
of  Spanish-American  countries  from  the  pre-Colonial  period  to  the  present.  Preq: 
SPAN  202  or  consent  of  department  head. 

309  Introduction  to  Spanish  Phonetics  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  basic  concepU  of  phonetics 
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and  phonology,  fundamental  principles  of  Spanish  pronunciation  and  International 
Phonetic  Alphabet.  Preq:  SPAN  202  or  consent  of  department  head. 

311  Survey  of  Spanish- American  Literature  3(3,0)  Literary  movements,  influences,  au- 
thors, and  works  from  the  Colonial  period  to  the  present.  Preq:  SPAN  202  or  consent 
of  department  head. 

316  Spanish  for  International  Trade  I  3(3,0)  Spoken  and  written  Spanish  common  to 
the  Hispanic  world  of  business  and  industry,  with  emphasis  on  business  practices  and 
writing  and  translating  business  letters  and  professional  reports.  Cross-cultural  ref- 
erences provide  opportunity  for  comparative  and  contrastive  analysis  of  American  and 
Spanish  cultural  patterns  in  a  business  setting.  Preq  or  Coreq:  SPAN  202  and  305,  or 
consent  of  department  head. 

398  Directed  Reading  1-3(1-3,0)  Directed  study  of  selected  topics  in  Spanish  literature, 
language,  and  culture.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  6  credits.  Preq:  Consent  of 
department  head. 

401  Modem  Spanish  Literature  3(3,0)  The  generation  of  1898  to  the  Civil  War.  Read- 
ings from  Unamuno,  Azorin,  Valle-Inclan,  Antonio  Machado,  Ortega  Y  Gasset,  Gar- 
cia Lorca,  and  Alejandro  Casona.  Preq:  SPAN  303,  304,  or  311. 

402  Contemporary  Spanish  Literature  3(3,0)  Spanish  literature  from  Civil  War  recon- 
struction period  to  the  present  with  emphasis  on  the  contemporary  novel  and  theatre. 
Preq:  SPAN  303,  304,  or  311. 

403  Spanish  American  Women  Writers  3(3,0)  An  indepth  study  of  selected  literary 
works  written  by  Spanish  American  women.  Representative  authors  are  studies  with- 
in their  philosophical  and  socio-political  contexts.  Preq:  Spanish  300-level  literature 
course  or  consent  of  department  head. 

409  Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition  3(3,0)  Intensive  study  of  syntax  and  stylis- 
tics  through  composition  and  translations.  Practice  in  spoken  Spanish.  Preq:  Senior 
standing  or  consent  of  department  head. 

411  Advanced  Spanish  Conversation  and  Composition  3(3,0)  Continuation  of  SPAN  305 
with  emphasis  on  greater  fluency  and  sophistication  in  oral  and  written  expres- 
sion. Preq:  SPAN  305  or  consent  of  department  head. 

412  Translation  Theories  and  Techniques  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  theories  and  tech- 
niques of  translations,  using  a  variety  of  texts  as  a  starting  point  for  discussion  of  sty- 
listic and  grammatical  difficulties.    The  course  will  be  eminently  practical,  with  stu- 
dent translations  being  systematically  compared  with  professional  translations.   Preq: 
Spanish  300-level  literature  course  or  consent  of  department  head. 

414  Practical  Communication  Skills  3(3,0)  Study  of  those  communication  skills  (corre- 
spondence, composition,  legal,  medical,  technical,  and  business  terms)  essential  to  ef- 
fective communications  with  native  Spanish  speakers  in  these  areas.  Preq:  SPAN 
306,  316,  or  consent  of  department  head. 

416  Spanish  for  International  Trade  11  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  language  and  cultural  envi- 
ronment of  the  Spanish-speaking  markets  of  the  world,  including  the  linguistic  and 
cultural  idioms  which  support  global  marketing  in  general  and  the  international  mar- 
keting of  textiles,  agricultural  products,  and  tourism  in  particular.   Preq:  SPAN  316. 

422  The  Contemporary  Spanish-American  Novel  3(3,0)  New  trends  in  the  development 
of  the  Spanish- American  novel  from  the  1940s  to  the  present.  Preq:  SPAN  303,  304,  or 
311. 

435  Contemporary  Hispanic  Culture  3(3,0)  Study  of  social,  political,  economic,  and  ar- 
tistic manifestations  of  contemporary  Hispanic  culture.  Preq:  SPAN  307,  308,  or  con- 
sent of  department  head. 

498  Independent  Study  1-3(1-3,0-3)  Directed  study  of  selected  topics  in  Spanish  lan- 
guage, literature,  and  culture.  Preq:  Consent  of  department  head. 

499, 699  Spanish  Literat\u«,  Language,  and  Culture  3(3,0)  Selected  topics  and  themes 
that  have  characterized  Spanish  literature,  language,  and  culture  throughout  the  cen- 
turies. May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  6  credits.  Preq:  SPAN  303,  304,  311,  or  con- 
sent of  department  head. 
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SPEECH  (SPCH) 

Assistant  Professors:  D.  S.  Geddes.  P.  M.  Kellet.  F.  E.  Marrus;  Instructors:  L.  F. 
Armstrong,  P.  M.  Loge;  Visiting  Instructors:  L.  D.  Egan.  P.  L.  Geldard,  S.  T.  Laboon, 
E.  R.  Smith 

150  Introduction  to  Speech  Communication  3(3,0)  Provides  students  with  an  overview 
of  theoretical  approaches  to  the  study  of  communication,  including  the  theory  and 
practice  of  interpersonal/small  group/pubhc  communication. 

162  Forensic  Laboratory  1(0,3)  Research,  preparation,  and  practice  leading  to  partici- 
pation in  on-campus  and  intercollegiate  debate  and  individual  events  competition. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  4  credits. 

248  Interpersonal  Communication  3(3,0)  Examination  of  the  principles  and  skills  in- 
volved in  effective  interpersonal  communication.  Includes  study  of  verbal  and  nonver- 
bal communication  behaviors  essential  to  initiating  and  maintaining  relationships 
and  communication  behavior  in  friendships,  families,  romantic  relationships,  and 
among  co-workers. 

250  Public  Speaking  3(3,0)  Practical  instruction  in  public  speaking;  practice  in  the 
preparation,  delivery,  and  criticism  of  short  speeches.  The  course  will  develop  an  un- 
derstanding and  knowledge  of  the  process  of  communication. 

260  Broadcasting  Internship  1-3(0,2-6)  Part-  or  full-time  supervised  work  experience 
with  a  television  or  radio  network,  station,  or  related  industry  such  as  an  advertising 
agency  handling  broadcasting  clients.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  Consent  of 
instructor. 

268  (THEA)  Voice  and  Diction  3(2^)  Practical  work  to  improve  vocal  clarity  and  tonal 
quality  of  the  student's  speech.  Corrects  such  voice  and  diction  problems  as  improper 
enunciation  and  extreme  dialects. 

330  Nonverbal  Communication  3(3,0)  Develops  a  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  nonver- 
bal behaviors  in  human  interaction.  This  includes  the  study  of  gesture  and  move- 
ment, physical  appearance,  vocal  behavior,  immediacy,  time  and  space,  and  intercul- 
tural  differences.    Promotes  understanding  of  nonverbal  rules. 

340  Negotiations  Communication  3(3,0)  Develops  a  knowledge  of  the  basic  strategies 
and  elements  of  communication  used  in  effective  negotiation.  This  includes  tech- 
niques of  dealing  with  people,  interests,  options,  and  the  criteria  necessary  in  order  to 
reach  agreements  and  objectives. 

350  Small  Group  Communication  3(3,0)  Examines  the  principles  and  skills  involved  in 
effective  small-group  communication. 

360  Persuasion  3(3,0)  Theories  of  persuasion  and  propaganda;  practical  instruction  in 
the  composition  of  persuasive  speeches.  Preq:  SPCH  250. 

361  Argumentation  and  Debate  3(3,0)  Basic  principles  of  argumentation  with  empha- 
sis on  developing  skills  in  argumentative  speech.  The  role  of  the  advocate  in  contem- 
porary society  with  an  emphasis  on  and  an  appreciation  of  formal  debate.  Preq:  Con- 
sent of  instructor. 

863  (THEA)  Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature  3(3,0)  Analysis  and  oral  interpretation  of 
selected  poetry  and  prose;  training  in  development  of  effective  tone  production. 

364  Organizational  Communication  3(3,0)  Examination  of  the  process,  theories,  and 
techniques  of  communications  within  small  groups  and  other  organized  bodies. 

365  Broadcasting:  History  and  Criticism  3(3,0)  A  critical  examination  of  the  history 
and  issues  of  broadcasting  in  America. 

366  Special  Topics  in  Speech  3(3,0)  Consideration  of  select  major  areas  of  study  in 
speech.    May  be  repeated  with  consent  of  department  head. 

369  Modem  American  Political  Rhetoric  3(3,0)  Examination  of  American  political  rhe- 
toric after  1900.  focusing  on  such  notable  speakers  as  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  John  F. 
Kennedy,  and  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

401  Speech  Communication  Theories  3(3,0)  The  various  theories  and  models  of  com- 
munication that  characterize  the  field  of  speech  communication.    Course  focuses  on 
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how  communication  is  conceptualized  from  different  theoretical  perspectives. 

455  Gender  Communication  3(3,0)  Course  explores  the  ways  communication  behaviors 
and  perceptions  of  communication  behavior  are  affected  by  gender.  The  effects  of  gen- 
der on  a  variety  of  communication  contexts  are  examined,  including  interpersonal, 
small  group,  organizational,  and  mass  communication. 

464,  664  Advanced  Organizational  Communication  3(3,0)  Application  of  speech  com- 
munication methodology  to  the  analysis  of  organizational  communication  processes. 
Students  study  methods  of  organizational  communication  analysis  and  interven- 
tion. Preq:  SPCH  364  or  consent  of  instructor. 

491. 691  (ENGL)  Classical  Rhetoric  3(3,0)  See  ENGL  491. 

492. 692  (ENGL)  Modem  Rhetoric  3(3,0)  See  ENGL  492. 

499  Independent  Study  1-3(1-3,0)  Tutorial  work  for  students  with  special  interests  or 
projects  in  speech  communication  outside  the  scope  of  existing  courses.  Preq:  Con- 
sent of  the  department  head. 

TEXTILE  CHEMISTRY  (T  C) 

Professors:  J.  R.  Aspland,  H.  M.  Behery,  M.  J.  Drews,  B.  C.  Goswami,  C.  W.  Jarvis, 
J.  J.  Porter,  D.  V.  Rippy,  Director;  C.  D.  Rogers,  B.  L.  Rutledge  II,  E.  A.  Vaughn;  As- 
sociate Professor:  O.  F.  Hunter,  Sr.;  Assistant  Professors:  R.  D.  Anandjiwala,  M.  S. 
Ellison,  R.  V.  Gregory.  G.  C.  Lickfield,  S.  R.  Matic;  Lecturers:  T.  D.  Efland,  J.  C.  Hub- 
bard, B.  F.  Rankin 

303  Textile  Chemistry  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  properties  and  reactions  of  aliphatic  and  aro- 
matic organic  compounds.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  mechanistic  interpretations 
and  the  development  of  synthetic  schemes  leading  to  polyfunctional  compounds  of  the 
types  encountered  in  the  textile  industry.  Preq:  CH  102.  Coreq:  MTHSC  206  or  207. 

304  Textile  Chemistry  3(3,0)  Fundamental  principles  of  physical  chemistry  with  em- 
phasis on  areas  frequently  encountered  in  the  textile  industry  including  thermody- 
namics, kinetics  and  solution  properties.  These  concepts  will  be  applied  to  the  study  of 
organic  compounds  and  organic  reaction  mechanisms.    Preq:  T  C  303. 

305  Textile  Chemistry  Laboratory  1(0,3)  Introduction  to  the  techniques  used  in  the  syn- 
thesis and  characterization  of  organic  compounds.   Coreq:  T  C  303. 

306  Textile  Chemistry  Laboratory  1(0,3)  Techniques  used  in  the  measurement  of  the 
physiochemical  properties  of  polymers  and  textile  chemicals.   Coreq:  T  C  304. 

315,  H315,  615  Introduction  to  Polymer  Science  and  Engineering  3(3,0)  Chemistry  of 
monomers  and  polymers  and  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  polymers  are 
discussed  emphasizing  fiber  forming,  synthetic  polymers.  Includes  molecular  char- 
acterization, structure,  morphology,  and  mechanical  properties  as  they  relate  to  the 
design  of  polymer  systems  for  end  uses  in  textiles,  geotextiles,  plastics  and  fiber- 
reinforced  composite  materials.  Preq:  CH  201  and  330  or  224,  T  C  304,  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

316,  616  Chemical  Preparation  of  Textiles  3(2,3)  The  chemicals  used  in  the  preparation 
of  fabric  for  dyeing  and  finishing.  Oxidizing  and  reducing  agents  and  their  control 
and  effect  on  various  fibers.  Collodial  and  surface  active  properties  of  various  com- 
pounds and  the  fundamental  factors  influencing  these  properties. 

317  Polymer  and  Fiber  Laboratory  1(0,3)  High  molecular  weight  polymers  are  prepared 
from  monomers  and  their  chemical  and  physical  properties  are  measured  as  func- 
tions of  critical  end  use  parameters  using  instrumental  and  physical  methods.  Coreq: 
TC315. 

405  Principles  of  Textile  Printing  3(2,3)  The  development  of  modem  textile  printing  sys- 
tems will  be  studied.  In  addition,  the  colloidal  requirements  of  colorants,  thickener 
compositions,  rheology  of  printing  pastes,  and  the  various  physical  requirements  ne- 
cessary for  a  successful  printing  system  in  a  modern  plant  will  be  examined.  Preq:  T  C 
316  or  consent  of  instructor. 

406  Textile  Finishing — Theory  and  Practice  3(2,3)  Study  of  the  application  of  chemicals 
to  textile  substrates  and  how  they  affect  the  substrate's  physical  and  chemical  proper- 
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ties.  The  course  emphasizes  the  theories  of  chemical  modification  of  textiles  as  well  as 
the  technology  of  finishing. 

457,  H457,  657  Dyeing  and  Finishing  I  3(3,0)  To  understand  the  physical,  chemical  and 
mechanical  principles  behind  the  application  of  colors  and  finishes  to  textiles.  This 
will  require  an  appreciation  of  fiber  chemistry  and  morphology,  dye  and  finish  struc- 
tures and  reactivity  and  the  mechanical  principles  behind  the  equipment  used  to  efTect 
transfer  of  these  chemicals  onto  the  textile  substrate. 

458,  H458,  658  Dyeing  and  Finishing  II  3(3,0)  The  kinetics  and  equilibria  of  dyeing  pro- 
cesses. The  use  of  conductivity,  diffusion  and  other  methods  useful  for  measuring  ab- 
sorption of  isotherms  and  dyeing  rates  and  the  general  thermodynamic  relationships 
applicable  to  dyeing  operations.  Fiber  properties  such  as  zeta  potential,  dye  sites,  rela- 
tive amorphous  area  available  will  be  included. 

459,  659  Dyeing  and  Finishing  Laboratory  I  1(0,3)  Course  will  introduce  the  student  to 
common  dyeing  and  printing  methods  and  to  some  of  the  machinery  necessary  to  car- 
ry out  dyeing  operations.  Coreq:    T  C  457. 

460  Dyeing  and  Finishing  Laboratory  II  1(0,3)  Course  will  cover  finishing  in  addition  to 
dyeing  operations  and  their  instrumental  control.   Coreq:  T  C  458. 

475,  675  Cellulose  Chemistry  2(2,0)  The  organic  chemistry  of  cellulose  and  its  deriva- 
tives is  developed  from  the  basic  principles  of  carbohydrate  chemistry.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  substitution  and  degradation  reactions  which  are  of  particular  impor- 
tance in  textile  applications.  Fiber  morphology  is  treated  in  relation  to  its  effect  on  tex- 
tile chemical  processing.   Preq:   T  C  315  or  consent  of  instructor. 

81 1  Polymer  Science  1 3(3,0) 

812  Polymer  Science  II  3(3,0) 

820  (CH  E)  Composite  Polymeric  Materials  3(3,0) 

821  Chemistr>'  of  Natural  Polymers  3(3,0) 
831  The  Physical  Chemistry  of  Dyeing  3(3,0) 

840  Analytical  Methods  in  Textile  and  Polymer  Science  3(3,0) 
891  Master's  Research.  Credit  to  be  arranged. 

TEXTILE  MANAGEMENT  AND  TEXTILE  SCIENCE  (TEXT) 

Professors:  J.  R.  Aspland,  H.  M.  Behery,  M.  J.  Drews,  B.  C.  Goswami,  C.  W.  Jarvis, 
J.  J.  Porter,  D.  V.  Rippy,  Director;  C.  D.  Rogers,  B.  L.  Rutledge  II,  E.  A.  Vaughn;  As- 
sociate Professor:  O.  F.  Hunter,  Sr.;  Assistant  Professors:  R.  D.  Anandjiwala,  M.  8. 
Ellison,  R.  V.  Gregory,  G.  C.  Lickfield,  S.  R.  Matic;  Lecturers:  T.  D.  Efiand,  J.  C.  Hub- 
bard. B.  F.  Rankin 

175  Introduction  to  Textile  Manufacturing  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  broad  fields  of  tex- 
tile, fiber,  and  polymer  science  and  engineering  with  emphasis  on  the  scientific,  tech- 
nological, and  business  principles  utilized  in  producing  fibers,  yarns,  and  fabrics;  en- 
hancing fabric  functionality  by  dyeing,  finishing  and  printing;  and  establishing  end- 
use  products. 

176  Natural  and  Man-made  Fibers  4(3,3)  Concept  of  natural  and  synthetic  polymers  as 
the  raw  materials  of  the  textile  industry  is  introduced.  A  survey  of  the  origin,  charac- 
teristics, and  processing  properties  of  various  natural  fibers  and  fiber-forming  syn- 
thetic polymers.  Formation  of  textile  fibers  from  polymeric  materials  will  be  presented 
with  specific  emphasis  on  the  polymer  science  and  engineering  principles. 

201  Yam  Structures  and  Formation  4(3,3)  Study  of  the  fiber  processing  systems  re- 
quired to  transform  various  fibrous  materials  into  yarn.  The  course  involves  the  ma- 
chine principles  and  theories,  relationship  of  the  fibers  to  the  process  and  the  resultant 
yam  structures,  and  subsequent  analysis  of  the  yam  structure  to  define  quality  and  to 
determine  suitable  manufacturing  practices.  Preq:  TEXT  175  and  176  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

202  Fabric  Structures,  Design,  and  Analysis  4(3,3)  Study  of  fabric  formation  techniques 
designed  to  explore  the  principles  and  theories  of  modem  technology.    Evaluation  and 
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analysis  of  weaving,  knitting,  and  nonwoven  fabrication  of  textile  structures.  Preq: 
TEXT  201  or  consent  of  instructor. 

203  Introduction  to  Computer  Applications  in  Textiles  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  use  of 
micro  and  minicomputers  and  mainframe  terminal  sharing  in  the  textile  industry. 
Topics  will  include  computer  applications  in  both  processing  and  management  using 
BASIC  and  FORTRAN. 

301  Fiber  Processing  1 3(2,2)  Study  of  fibrous  materials  and  their  relationships  to  the 
fiber  processing  systems.  The  objectives,  theories,  principles,  and  mechanisms  of  the 
machines  used  in  the  earlier  stages  of  fiber  processing.  The  course  is  directed  primar- 
ily to  the  staple  fiber  processing  systems.  Mechanical  and  mathematical  fundamen- 
tals are  applied  to  the  machines  concerned. 

302  Fiber  Processing  II  3(2,2)  Continuation  of  TEXT  301  emphasizing  the  later  stages  of 
fiber  processing  for  the  ultimate  yam  strand.  Preq:  TEXT  301. 

308  Apparel  4(3,3)  Introduction  to  apparel  construction  techniques  and  analysis  of 
problems  commonly  encountered  in  the  apparel  industry.  Evaluation  of  fabric  design 
and  properties.  Preq:  TEXT  202  or  consent  of  instructor. 

311  Fabric  Development  I  3(2,2)  Study  of  the  basic  theory  of  the  cam  loom  weaving  ma- 
chine. The  principles  of  designs  of  the  basic  plain,  twill,  and  sateen  fabric,  and  other 
weaves  such  as  the  honeycomb,  the  mock  leno,  and  the  huckaback  weave.  Weave  anal- 
ysis and  preparation  of  necessary  drafts  are  included. 

312  Fabric  Development  II  3(2,2)  Study  of  the  theory  and  operation  of  the  dobby  head, 
Knowles  head,  Staubli  dobby,  Jacquard  head,  and  multicolor  selection  for  the  above 
looms.  Weave  design  for  compound  fabrics  using  two  or  more  systems  of  warp  and 
filling  threads  for  three-dimensional  weaves,  weave  analysis,  and  preparation  of 
drafts  are  covered.  Preq:  TEXT  311. 

313  Fabric  Formation  3(3,0)  Examination  of  the  theories  involved  in  the  assembly  of  fi- 
bers and  yams  into  fabrics.  The  application  of  design,  analysis  and  production  of  wov- 
en, knitted  and  nonwoven  fabrics.  A  brief  survey  of  the  fabric-producing  machines. 
Limited  to  Textile  Chemistry  and  non-Textile  majors. 

314  Chemical  Processing  of  Textiles  4(3,2)  Concepts  of  current  procedures  in  the  chem- 
ical, mechanical  and  physical  preparation,  and  in  bleaching,  dyeing,  printing  and  fin- 
ishing of  fabrics  are  presented;  colorimetric  and  spectrophotometric  methods  of  color 
control  and  test  methods  for  the  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  treatments  are 
emphasized.  Not  open  to  Textile  Chemistry  or  Textile  Management  Chemical  option 
majors. 

321,  H321,  621  Fiber  Science  3(2,2)  The  student  will  become  familiar  with  the  physical 
properties  of  textile  and  high  performance  fibers,  and  how  these  properties  influence 
process  and  end-use  performance;  method  of  measuring  those  properties;  and  how 
those  properties  are  related  to  structural  features  of  the  fiber. 

322,  622  Properties  of  Textile  Structures  3(2,2)  Yam  and  fabric  properties,  their  scien- 
tific significance  and  analysis.  Dimensional,  structural,  and  mechanical  interrela- 
tionships are  established  and  evaluated. 

324  Textile  Statistics  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  statistics  with  particular  application  to  the 
textile  industry.  Measures  of  central  value  and  variation,  probability,  the  normal 
curve,  tests  of  hypotheses,  elementary  correlation  and  regression.  Preq:  Sophomore 
standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

333  The  Textile  Arts  3(2,3)  Suirvey  of  the  development  of  the  hand  loom  fi-om  prehistoric 
times  to  the  present.  Studio  work  in  the  elements  of  handwoven  fabrics,  their  design, 
analysis  and  production  of  four-harness  counterbalance  and  jack  looms.  Preq:  Junior 
standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

403,  603  Fiber  Processing  III  3(2,2)  Concepts  of  current  fiber  processing  machines, 
techniques,  practices,  and  their  validity  are  investigated.  Problems  are  assigned  that 
require  use  of  acquired  knowledge,  textile  testing  equipment,  and  processing  ma- 
chines. The  relation  of  fibrous  material  properties  and  processing  dynamics  to  the  fi- 
ber assemblies  produced  is  studied.  Preq:  TEXT  201  or  302. 

411,  611  Fabric  Development  III  3(2,2)  Study  of  specifications  and  loom  details  for  the 
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production  of  fabrics  woven  to  the  customer's  order,  including  multicolor  layouts. 
Warp  and  filling  preparation  are  covered  as  well  as  size  formulations  and  their  meth- 
ods of  application.  Warping  and  dressing  plans  are  developed  for  the  warper  and  the 
slasher.  Preq:  TEXT  202  or  312. 

414  Knitted  Structures  3(3,0)  Survey  of  knitted  structures  dealing  with  the  principles 
and  mechanisms  involved.  Various  systems  are  covered  with  emphasis  on  fiber  and 
yarn  requirements  and  fabric  properties. 

416  Nonwoven  Structures  3(2,2)  Nonwoven  fabric  structures,  their  manufacture,  prop- 
erties, and  applications.  Methods  of  nonwoven  fabric  formation,  resultant  material 
characteristics  and  end-use  applications  are  examined.   Preq:  TEXT  201  or  301. 

420,  620  Advanced  Computer  Applications  in  Textiles  3(3,0)  Advanced  study  of  the  use 
of  computer  as  professional  support  devices  for  textile  management,  research,  and 
manufacturing,  decision  making.   Preq:  CP  SC  120  or  consent  of  instructor. 

426,  626  Instrumentation  3(3,0)  The  principles  of  industrial  and  process  instrumenta- 
tion and  control  as  applied  in  the  textile  industry.  Static  and  dynamic  characteristics 
of  measurement  devices.  Transducer  principles  and  techniques  of  their  application 
for  measurement  of  physical  properties  such  as  pressure,  temperature,  flow,  weight, 
etc.  Principles  of  process  controllers.  Applications  of  computers  in  textile  process  con- 
trol. 

428  Textile  Research  1-3  Investigation  of  a  problem  in  textile,  fiber,  or  polymer  science 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  faculty  member.  After  completing  the  research,  the 
student  prepares  a  formal  written  report  which  is  presented  orally.  Preq:  Senior 
standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

429  Textile  Research  1-3  Continuation  of  TEXT  428. 

440,  640  Color  Science  3(2,3)  Application  of  the  science  of  color  to  industrial  practice  in 
textiles,  plastics,  paints,  lighting,  and  ceramics.  Laboratory  work  will  be  performed 
on  modern  instruments  and  computers. 

450  Textiles  in  Sports  and  Recreation  3(3,0)  This  course  provides  a  basic  understanding 
of  the  various  types  of  fabrics  used  in  athletic  and  recreational  activities.  Methods  and 
procedures  for  the  evaluation  of  fabric  performance  and  properties  as  well  as  criteria 
for  the  selection  and  care  of  textile  materials  used  in  sports  and  recreational  activities 
are  provided. 

460,  660  Textile  Processes  3(3,0)  Survey  of  machinery  and  processes  of  textile  manufac- 
turing from  fiber  formation  through  fabric  finishing.  For  students  with  a  nontextile 
background. 

470  Textile  Costing  and  Inventory  Control  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  principles  of  costing  as 
they  specifically  apply  to  the  manufacture  of  textiles.  Allocation  of  cost  of  material,  la- 
bor, and  overhead:  determining  the  unit  cost  of  yams,  fabrics,  and  finishes.  Inventory 
systems,  storage,  materials  handling  and  profiles.  Preq:  TEXT  202  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

471  Plant  Layout  and  Processing  Design  3(3,0)  Survey  of  the  essentials  necessary  for 
textile  process  implementation  from  the  pilot  plant  concept  to  a  functioning  textile  pro- 
cess facility.    Consideration  will  be  given  to  material  flow  requirements,  power  re- 
quirements, machinery  layout,  environmental   controls,  and  facility  design.    Preq: 
TEXT  202. 

472,  672  Textile  International  Trade  3(3,0)  The  course  will  analyze  the  current  struc- 
ture of  the  international  textile  trade  including  imports,  exports,  tariffs  and  trade  re- 
quirements. Field  experience  with  local  firms  will  be  used  to  enhance  the  students 
understanding.    Preq:   Senior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

475,  675  Textile  Marketing  3(3,0)  Examination  of  the  activities  involved  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  textile  products  in  todays  market.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  role  of  consu- 
mer research  and  the  analysis  of  fashion  in  the  design  and  promotion  of  textile  prod- 
ucts. 

476,  676  Carpet  Manufacturing  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  materials,  manufacturing  technolo- 
gies, products,  and  practices  associated  with  the  carpet  manufacturing  sector  of  the 
textile  industry.     Raw  materials,  product  design,  formation  and  finishing  systems. 
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evaluation  methods,  distribution  and  end-use  applications  are  examined.  Preq:  TEXT 
201,  202,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

701  Applied  Science  Technologies  3(2,4) 

821  Fiber  Physics  1 3(3,0) 

822  Fiber  Physics  n  3(3,0) 
830  Textile  Physics  3(3,0) 
835  Textile  Structures  3(3,0) 

840  Advanced  Color  Science  3(23) 

845  Geotextiles  and  Geomembranes  in  Engineering  Structures  3(3,0) 

846  Textile  Structures  n  3(3,0) 
866  Fiber  Formation  3(3,0) 

870  Advances  in  Textile  Manufacturing  3(3,0) 
880  Selected  Topics  3(3,0) 

891  Master's  Research.  Credit  to  be  arranged. 
991  Doctoral  Research.  Credit  to  be  arranged. 

THEATRE  (THEA) 

Professor:  C.  M.  Egan;  Associate  Professor:  R.  C.  Sawyer;  Assistant  Professors:  D.  J. 
Hartmann,  W.  L.  Overly 

210  Theatre  Appreciation  3(3,0)  Examination  of  the  theatre  event  approached  through 
historical  context,  play  reading,  analysis  of  production  practices,  and  field  trips  to  live 
dramatic  performances. 

268  (SPCH)  Voice  and  Diction  3(23)  See  SPCH  268. 

274  Stage  Movement  for  Actors  3(1,2)  Study  of  the  psychological  and  physical  sources  of 
movement  in  the  human  body,  with  emphasis  on  the  attainment  of  intellectual  and 
physical  control  and  the  application  of  the  skills  to  the  development  of  a  role. 

279  Theatre  Laboratory  1(0,3)  Practical  work  in  theatre  on  a  production  designed  for 
public  presentation.   May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  4  credits. 

347  (ENGL)  The  Structure  of  Drama  3(3,0)  Introduction  of  the  creative  writing  and  crit- 
ical study  of  drama.   Preq:   Sophomore  literature  or  consent  of  instructor. 

363  (SPCH)  Oral  Interpretation  of  Uterature  3(3,0)  See  SPCH  363. 

375  Acting  I  3(2,3)  Fundamentals  of  acting;  basic  stage  techniques;  exercises  in  inter- 
pretation, improvisation,  characterization;  experience  in  supervised  performance. 
Preq:   Sophomore  standing. 

376  Principles  of  Stage  Direction  3(2,3)  Directing  and  staging  techniques  for  the  prosce- 
nium stage;  exercises  in  composition,  movement,  picturization;  experience  in  direc- 
tion of  scenes.  Preq:  Sophomore  standing. 

377  Stagecraft  3(2,3)  Theory  and  practice  of  stage  design  and  technology.  Preq:  Sopho- 
more standing. 

378  Historical  Survey  of  the  Theatre  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  changing  roles  of  the  play- 
wright, director,  actor,  technician,  and  spectator  in  the  Western  theatre.  Preq:  Sopho- 
more standing. 

379  Acting  Ensemble  1(0,3)  Continued  study  and  practice  of  the  craft  of  acting.  Partic- 
ular scene  study  to  be  determined  by  instructor.  Preq:  THEA  375  and  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

398  Special  Topics  in  Theatre  3(3,0)  Select  areas  of  study  in  theatre  not  addressed  by 
other  theatre  course  offerings.   May  be  repeated  once.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

447  (ENGL)  Playwriting  Workshop  3(0,3)  Workshop  in  the  creative  writing  of  plays. 
Preq:  THEA  (ENGL)  347. 

475  Acting  II  3(2,3)  Study  and  practice  of  acting  styles  and  techniques,  including  those 
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for  period  plays,  musicals,  and  nonprocenium  contemporary  forms.  Preq:  Consent  of 
instructor. 

476  Advanced  Sta^e  Direction  3(2^)  Study  of  production  practices,  problems,  and  tech- 
niques of  style  and  composition,  including  those  for  period  plays,  musicals,  and  plays 
presented  in  nonprocenium  staging  areas.    Preq:  THEA  376  or  consent  of  instructor. 

477  Stage  Design  3(2,3)  Study  and  practice  in  stage  design,  including  drafting,  graph- 
ics, drawing,  rendering,  scene  painting,  and  light  plotting.  Preq:  THEA  377  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

499  Independent  Studies  l-3(  1-3,0)  Tutorial  work  for  students  with  special  interests  in 
theatre  study  outside  the  scope  of  existing  courses.  Preq:  Consent  of  department  head. 

VISUAL  ARTS  (ART) 

Professors:  J.  T.  Acorn,  Head;  R.  H.  Hunter.  S.  Wang;  Associate  Professors:  S.  A. 
Cross,  T.  Dimond,  M.  R.  Hudson,  J.  A.  Stockham,  M.  V.  Vatalaro;  Visiting  Assistant 
Professors:   J.  G.  Buonaccorsi,  T.  S.  Jarrad-Dimond 

103  Visual  Arts  Studio  3(0,6)  Studio  projects  in  basic  visual  elements  and  principles. 
The  development  of  creative  design  process,  visual  organization,  and  design  skills  are 
introduced  as  a  foundation  for  further  study  in  visual  arts.  For  non-College  of  Archi- 
tecture majors — will  not  be  accepted  as  credit  in  College  of  Architecture  curricula. 

205  Beginning  Drawing  3(0,6)  A  study  of  drawing  based  on  the  premise  that  drawing  is 
a  foundation  discipline  in  the  visual  arts.  Basic  materials  and  approaches  associated 
with  drawing  are  studied  and  applied  through  studio  practice,  augmented  by  cri- 
tiques, demonstrations,  and  lectures.  Preq:  ART  103  or  CA  DS  152  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

207  Beginning  Painting  3(0,6)  Introduction  to  the  basic  materials,  methods  and  tech- 
niques of  painting.  The  primary  medium  used  is  acrylic  and  other  painting  media 
may  also  be  introduced.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  basic  skills  in  painting  plus  indi- 
vidual creative  development.  Preq:  ART  103  or  CA  DS  152  or  consent  of  instructor. 

209  Beginning  Sculpture  3(0,6)  Studio  projects  in  the  basic  additive  and  subtractive 
techniques  of  sculpture.  Emphasis  on  individual  creative  development  in  sculpture 
and  a  foundation  in  the  processes  of  modeling,  carving,  construction,  and  mold  mak- 
ing. Preq:  ART  103  or  CA  DS  152  or  consent  of  instructor. 

211  Beginning  Printmaking  3(0,6)  Studio  course  designed  to  introduce  basic  techniques 
of  relief  printing,  intaglio,  lithography,  silkscreen,  and  papermaking.  Each  semester 
concentrates  on  two  or  three  of  these  techniques.  Coursework  integrates  printmaking 
processes  and  creativity.  Preq:  ART  103  or  CA  DS  152  or  consent  of  instructor. 

213  Beginning  Photography  3(0,6)  Introduction  to  the  use  of  photography  as  an  art  me- 
dium. Lectures  and  studio  work  cover  the  utilization  of  the  camera,  processing  and 
printing  in  black  and  white,  with  emphasis  on  perception  and  creative  expression. 
Preq:  ART  103  or  CA  DS  152  or  consent  of  instructor. 

215  Beginning  Graphic  Design  3(0,6)  Introduction  to  the  fundamental  techniques,  con- 
cepts, and  principles  of  visual  communication.  Through  a  series  of  projects  and  studio 
work,  students  will  explore  techniques  of  communication  through  the  use  of  type  de- 
sign, typography,  photography,  illustration,  symbolism,  and  product  design.  Individu- 
al creative  development  will  be  stressed.  Preq:  ART  103  or  CA  DS  152  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

217  Beginning  Ceramics  3(0,6)  Basic  studio  course  introducing  ceramic  arts  through 
its  various  processes  and  techniques.  Hand  building  methods  as  well  as  throwing  on 
the  potter's  wheel  arc  developed.  Weekly  projects  emphasize  imagination,  self- 
expression,  and  skill  development.  Ceramic  history  is  introduced  through  slide  lec- 
tures. Preq:  ART  103  or  CA  DS  152  or  consent  of  instructor. 

219  Beginning  Papermaking  3(0,6)  Designed  to  explore  paper,  not  just  as  a  surface  to 
receive  an  image,  but  as  a  material  capable  of  being  an  artistic  expression  in  and  of  it- 
self. Preq:  ART  103  or  CA  DS  152  or  consent  of  instructor. 

305  Drawing  3(0,6)  Study  of  human  figure  drawing  with  primary  emphasis  on  draw- 
ing from  live  models.    The  student's  drawing  skills  and  fundamental  understanding 
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of  the  structure  and  form  of  the  human  figure  are  reviewed  through  studio  practice, 
augmented  by  critiques,  demonstrations,  and  lectures.  Preq:  ART  205  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

307  Painting  3(0,6)  Continuation  of  ART  207  with  increased  emphasis  on  personal  ex- 
pression and  growth  in  technical  competence.  Some  study  of  painting  history  is  in- 
cluded in  studio  activity.  Preq:  ART  207  or  consent  of  instructor. 

309  Sculpture  3(0,6)  Continuation  of  ART  209  with  increased  emphasis  on  creative  con- 
cepts and  more  advanced  techniques.  Introduction  to  metal  casting,  metal  fabrication, 
the  use  of  plastics,  and  wood  lamination.   Preq:  ART  209  or  consent  of  instructor. 

311  Printmaking  3(0,6)  Continuation  of  processes  in  beginning  printmaking  with  em- 
phasis on  expanding  the  range  and  depth  of  technique.  The  relationship  of  technique 
and  process  to  creative  idea  development  is  emphasized.  Preq:  ART  211  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

313  Photography  3(0,6)  Continuation  of  ART  213.  Advanced  techniques  and  more  di- 
verse types  of  film  and  paper  are  used  in  making  images  of  personal  and  expressive 
nature.  The  design  and  construction  of  a  view  camera,  printing  in  color,  and  multiple 
imagery  may  also  be  included.   Preq:  ART  213  or  consent  of  instructor. 

315  Graphic  Design  3(0,6)  Continuation  of  concepts  and  techniques  introduced  in  ART 
215  with  emphasis  on  more  applied  projects.  Individual  creative  solutions  are  empha- 
sized.  Preq:  ART  215  or  consent  of  instructor. 

317  Ceramic  Arts  3(0,6)  Continuation  of  skill  development  leading  to  more  challenging 
projects  and  independent  efforts.  Further  exposure  to  ceramic  history,  and  ceramic 
technology  are  presented.   Preq:  ART  217  or  consent  of  instructor. 

321  Art  with  the  Computer  3(0,6)  Studio  course  using  the  microcomputer  as  an  art  me- 
dium. Studies  in  imaging  systems,  with  emphasis  on  the  creative  use  of  the  medium 
for  artistic  expression.  Preq:  ART  203  or  CA  DS  152. 

405,  605  Advanced  Drawing  3(0,6)  Advanced  level  studies  of  drawing  which  explore  the 
synthesis  of  refined  drawing  skills  and  philosophies  of  art.  The  student's  understand- 
ing of  drawing  as  a  form  of  art  is  developed  through  studio  practice  augmented  by  cri- 
tiques, demonstrations,  lectures,  field  trips,  and  independent  research.  Preq:  ART 
305  or  consent  of  instructor. 

407,  607  Advanced  Painting  3(0,6)  Advanced  studio  course  in  painting.  Student  selects 
painting  media  and  is  expected  to  develop  a  strong  direction  based  on  prior  painting 
experience.  Study  of  contemporary  painters  and  directions  are  included.  Preq:  ART 
307  or  consent  of  instructor. 

409,  609  Advanced  Sculpture  3(0,6)  Advanced  studio  work  in  sculpture  covering  the  use 
and  combination  of  all  basic  materials  and  processes  as  covered  in  ART  209,  309.  Indi- 
vidualized studio  work  with  opportunity  for  interdisciplinary  study.  Preq:  ART  309  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

411,  611  Advanced  Printmaking  3(0,6)  Culmination  of  process,  techniques,  and  individ- 
ual development.    Students  are  expected  to  have  mastered  process  and  technique  for 
the  benefit  of  the  image  produced.    Creativity  and  self-expression  are  highly  empha- 
sized as  students  select  a  process  for  concentrated  study.   Preq:  ART  311  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

413, 613  Advanced  Photography  3(0,6)  Continuation  of  ART  313.  Advanced  problems  in 

photography.  Preq:  ART  313  or  consent  of  instructor. 

415,  615  Advanced  Graphic  Design  3(0,6)  Continuation  of  ART  315.  Personal  expres- 
sion through  communication  techniques  will  be  further  explored.  Individual  projects 
will  be  emphasized.  Preq:  ART  315  or  consent  of  instructor. 

417,  617  Advanced  Ceramic  Arts  3(0,6)  Students  are  directed  toward  further  develop- 
ment of  ideas  and  skills.  Glaze  calculation  and  firing  processes  are  incorporated  to  al- 
low for  a  dynamic  integration  of  form  and  ideas.  Preq:  ART  317  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

471  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  Senior  Studio  I  5(0,15)  Individual  studio  project  directed  by 
an  instructor  and  determined  by  the  student  in  consultation  with  the  instructor.   Usu- 
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ally  focused  upon  a  particular  studio  area,  concept,  or  theme.    Preq:    Senior  standing. 

472  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  Senior  Studio  II  5(0,15)  Individual  studio  project  directed  by 
an  instructor  and  determined  by  the  student  in  consultation  with  the  instructor.    Usu- 
ally focused  upon  a  particular  studio  area,  concept,  or  theme.   Preq:  ART  471,  Senior 
standing. 

490,  690  Directed  Studies  1-5(0,2-10)  Study  of  areas  in  the  visual  arts  that  are  not  in- 
cluded in  other  courses  or  advanced  work  in  addition  to  other  courses.  Directed  studies 
must  be  arranged  with  a  specific  professor  prior  to  registration. 

805  Visual  Arts  Seminar  on  Hieories  and  Practice  1 3(3,0) 

806  Visual  Arts  Seminar  on  Theories  and  Practice  II  3(3,0) 
840  Visual  Arts  Studio  3-6(0,9-18) 

850  Visual  Arts  Studio  3(0,9) 

851  Visual  Arts  Studio  3-6(0,9) 

870  Visual  Arts  Studio  6(0,16) 

871  Visual  Arts  Studio  3-6(0,8-16) 
880  Visual  Arts  Studio  3-15(0,6-30) 
891  Master's  Research  3-15(0,6-30) 

VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  (VT  ED) 

810  Foundations  of  Vocational/Technical  Education  3(3,0) 

812  Vocational  and  Technical  Program  Finance  3(3,0) 

833  Curriculum  Construction  in  Vocational/Technical  Education  3(3,0) 

835  Application  of  Instructional  Technology  3(3,0) 

850  Programs,  Concepts,  and  Issues  in  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  3(3,0) 

861  Administration  and  Supervision  in  VocationaiyTechnical  Education  3(3,0) 

863  Adult  and  Continuing  Education  3(3,0) 

876  College  Teaching  3(3,0) 

882  Seminar  1(1,0) 

893  Advanced  Research  Design  and  Analysis  3(3,0) 

980  Internship  in  Vocational-Technical  Education  1-6(03-18) 

991  Doctoral  Research.  Credit  to  be  arranged. 

WILDLIFE  AND  FISHERIES  BIOLOGY  (W  F  B) 

Professors:  A.  G.  Eversole,  T.  T.  Fendley,  J.  W.  Foltz,  D.  L.  Robinette,  Head;  T.  E. 
Schwedler,  J.  R.  Sweeney,  J.  R.  Tomasso,  Jr.,  G.  W.  Wood;  Assistant  Professors:  S. 
M.  Haig,  J.  M.  Whetstone,  G.  K.  Yarrow 

101  Introduction  to  Aquaculture,  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  1(1,0)  Informative  sketch  of 
aquaculture,  fisheries  science,  and  wildlife  management.    Students  are  introduced  to 
principles,    resources,   professional   organizations,  and  careers  in  these  fields.  Preq: 
Major  in  Wildlife  and  F'isheries  Biology  or  consent  of  instructor. 

306  Conservation  of  Wildlife  in  the  Southeastern  United  States  2(2,0)F  Study  of  the  wild- 
life and  fisheries  resources  of  the  Southeastern  U.S.  including  population  trends,  life 
histories,  and  economic  importance.  Conservation,  proper  utilization,  and  protection 
of  endangered  species  are  emphasized.  Preq:  Junior  standing  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

307  Hunting  and  Wildlife  Management  1(1,0)  Hunting  techniques  used  to  harvest  re- 
newable wildlife  resources  are  examined  with  respect  to  their  roles  in  sound  manage- 
ment practices.  The  effects  of  selected  hunting  regulations  on  wild  populations,  safety, 
and  ethics  are  discussed.   Preq:  Junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

350  Principles  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Biology  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  principles  of  fisheries 
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and  wildlife  biology  on  which  sound  management  practices  are  based.  Interrelation- 
ships of  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  biology,  habitat,  and  population  dynamics  will  be 
covered.  Preq:  One  year  of  general  biology. 

412,  H412,  612  Wildlife  Management  3(2,3)  Basic  principles  and  general  practices  of 
wildlife  management  and  conservation  will  be  covered.    Major  problems  concerning 
the  management  of  wildlife  resources,  with  emphasis  on  upland  game  species.    Labor- 
atory work  includes  practical  work  on  the  Clemson  University  woodlands  and  field 
trips  to  several  areas  where  wildlife  management  is  being  practiced. 

414, 614  Wildlife  Nutritional  Ecology  3(3,0)  Concepts  of  how  terrestrial  wildlife  obtains 
and  utilizes  energy  and  nutrients  in  wild  ecosystems  will  be  taught.  Energy  and  nutri- 
ent availability  will  be  discussed  in  the  ecological  context  of  distribution,  flow  and  cy- 
cling in  natural  and  modified  foraging  areas.  Physiology  of  digestion  will  be  discussed 
for  major  homeotherms.  Preq:   FOR  415  or  WFB  412. 

416,  616  Fishery  Biology  3(2,3)  Principles  underlying  freshwater  fish  production.  In- 
troduction to  major  groups  of  freshwater  fishes  and  their  habitats.  Topics  include 
identification,  age  and  growth,  fecundity,  food  habits,  populations  estimation,  environ- 
mental evaluation,  management  practices,  and  fish  culture.  Preq:  One  year  of  intro- 
ductory biology  and  Junior  standing. 

450,  650  Aquaculture  3(3,0)  Basic  aquacultural  techniques  applied  to  freshwater  and 
marine  organisms;  past  and  present  culture  of  finfishes  and  shellfishes  around  the 
world;  principles  underlying  fish  production;  water  quality,  feeding,  and  nutrition  as 
they  influence  production  of  cultured  aquatic  organisms.  Preq:  One  year  of  general  bi- 
ology and  Junior  standing. 

452,  652  Fish  Physiology  4(3,3)  Course  will  acquaint  fisheries  biologists  and  aquacul- 
turists  with  the  physiology  of  fish.  Nutrition,  bioenergetics,  reproduction,  and  water 
and  ion  balance  as  they  relate  to  fish  culture  and  fisheries  management  will  be  em- 
phasized. Preq:  One  year  of  general  biology,  one  year  of  general  chemistry,  and  AN 
PH  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

460,  660  Warmwater  Fish  Diseases  2(2,0)  Study  of  diseases  in  warmwater  fish  includ- 
ing infectious  and  noninfectious  processes.  Preq:  One  year  of  general  biology,  Junior 
standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 

462,  H462,  662  Wetland  Wildlife  Biology  3(3,0)  Study  of  wetland  wildlife  habitats,  em- 
phasizing classification  by  physical,  chemical,  and  biological  characteristics;  the  im- 
portance of  wetland  habitat  for  management  and  production  of  wetland  wildlife  spe- 
cies. Preq:    BIOL  103/105  and  104/106;  or  110/111. 

463  Directed  Research  in  Aquacultiu^,  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Biology  1(0,3)  Research 
problems  in  selected  areas  of  aquacultural,  fisheries,  or  wildlife  science  to  introduce 
the  student  to  experimental  design,  research  techniques,  and  presentation  of  research 
results.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  3  credits.  Preq:  Junior  standing  and  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

469,  H469, 669  (ENT)  Aquatic  Insects  3(1,6)  See  ENT  469. 

490  Field  Training  in  Aquaculture,  Fisheries,  and  Wildlife  6(0,18)  The  student,  in  an 
eight-to-ten  week  program,  has  the  opportunity  to  observe  aquaculture,  fisheries,  or 
wildlife  management.  Student  will  have  supervised  management  responsibility.  To- 
tal of  270  hours  required.  Must  be  prearranged  at  least  two  months  in  advance.  To  be 
taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  Senior  standing  in  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Biology  and  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

493  Special  Topics  in  Aquaculture,  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  1-4(1-4,0)  Specialized  topics 
which  explore  current  areas  of  research  and  management  in  either  aquaculture,  fish- 
eries science,  or  wildlife  management  are  examined  in  a  lecture/seminar  for- 
mat.  May  be  repeated  for  credit.  Preq:  Junior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 

499  Wildlife  Biology  and  Fisheries  Seminar  1(1,0)  An  exploration  of  current  literature 
and  research  in  fisheries  and  wildlife  sciences.  Students  will  participate  in  the  analy- 
sis of  research  findings,  utilizing  skills  acquired  in  their  undergraduate  programs. 
May  be  repeated  once  for  credit. 

809  Seminar  in  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Science  1(1,0) 
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812  Conservation  and  Ecolof^y  of  Endangered  Species  3(3^) 

815  Principles  of  Wildlife  BioIog>'  3(2^) 

816  AppUed  Wildlife  BiolofO'  3(2;j) 

818  Waterfowl  Fx-olo©  juid  Management  3(2^) 

819  Special  Topics  in  Wildlife  Management  1-4(1-4,0) 
830  Estimating  Animal  Numbers  3(2;}) 

840  Fish  and  Shellfish  Management  3(2;)) 
854  Aquatic  Toxicology  3(3,0) 

860  Diagnostic  FLsh  Disease  2(  i;2) 

861  Special  Topics  in  Fishery  Biology  1-4(1-4,0) 

863  Special  Problems  in  WUdUfe  and  Fisheries  Biology  1-3(0,3-9) 
891  Master's  Research-  Credit  to  be  arranged. 

WOMEN«  STUDIES  (W  S) 

Associate  Professor:  J.  M.  Melton;  Assistant  Professors:  S.  K.  Cahn,  B.  Daniell,  J.  P. 
Stanton 

301  Introduction  to  Women's  Studies:  Women's  Lives  3(3,0)  This  interdisciplinary 
course  explores  the  unique  features  of  women's  lives  from  childhood  to  old  age.  Course 
content  is  based  on  new  research  in  many  disciplines,  including  psychology,  sociology, 
history,  literature  and  the  arts.   Preq:   Sophomore  literature  or  consent  of  instructor. 

498  Women's  Studies  Research  and  Theory  3(3,0)  Focuses  on  the  theoretical  founda- 
tions for  women's  studies.  Course  readings  will  include  essays  on  interdisciplinary 
approaches  to  women  s  studies,  feminist  theory,  and  feminist  methodology.  Required 
of  Women's  Studies  minors.  Preq:  W  S  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ZOOLOGY  (ZOOL) 

Professors:  S.  A.  Gauthreaux,  Jr.,  R.  L.  Hays,  C.  W.  Helms,  J.  E.  Lilien,  G.  P.  Noblet. 
E.  B.  Pivorun.  E.  E.  Ruppert,  J.  E.  Schindler.  A.  P.  Wheeler,  J.  B.  Wourms;  Associate 
Professors:  J.  M.  Colacino,  D.  G.  Heckel,  R.  R.  Montanucci,  D.  G.  Yardley;  Assistant 
Professor:   D.  W.  Tonkyn 

100  The  Biology  of  Human  Survival  1(1,0)  A  biological  overview  of  aspects  of  contempo- 
rary life  of  interest  to  the  individual  and  to  the  social  welfare  of  man  now  and  in  the  hi- 
ture. 

301,  H301  Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy  4(3,3)  A  comparative  and  phylogenetic 
study  of  the  gross  morphology  of  vertebrates.  Preq:  BIOL  104/106  or  111. 

403,  H403,  603  Protozoology  3(3,0)  A  survey  of  the  protozoa  with  emphasis  on  organiza- 
tion and  function.  Representative  types  of  both  free-living  and  parasitic  forms  will  be 
examined  for  each  major  taxon.   Preq:  BIOL  104/106  or  111. 

404, 604  Protozoology  Laboratory  1(0,3)  Laboratory  exercises  will  reinforce  the  material 
presented  in  ZOOL  403  and  will  introduce  students  to  techniques  used  in  collection, 
preservation,  and  examination  of  protozoans.   Preq:  ZOOL  403. 

405,  H405,  605  Animal  Histology  4(3,3)  A  structural  and  functional  study  of  the  basic 
tissues  of  animals  and  the  tissue  makeup  of  organs.  Mammalian  histology  is  stressed 
but  comparative  histology  will  be  incorporated.  The  course  is  directed  toward  study  at 
the  light  microscope  level.  Detailed  study  of  selected  cells  will  utilize  electron  micro- 
graphs.  Preq:   BIOSC  202  or  consent  of  instructor. 

409,  609  Modem  Biological  Instrumentation  3(2^)  Introduction  to  the  theory  of  opera- 
tion and  practical  use  of  a  variety  of  laboratory  instruments  of  interest  to  the  life  scien- 
tist, including  computer-based  control  and  data-logging  equipment.  Includes  a  review 
of  elementary  electronics.  The  laboratory  will  emphasize  actual  instrument  operation 
and  the  construction  of  simple  electronic  circuits.  Not  open  to  Engineering  majors. 
Preq:   Physics  and  an  elementary  knowledge  of  BASIC  or  FORTRAN. 
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410,  H410, 610  Limnology  4(3,3)  Adetailed  introduction  to  the  physical,  chemical,  and 
biological  interrelationships  that  characterize  inland  water  environments.  A  funda- 
mental approach  to  the  interactions  of  components  of  the  environment  is  developed  at 
the  theoretical  level.  Field  and  laboratory  instruction  in  techniques  of  analysis  are  uti- 
lized to  illustrate  applications  of  theoretical  concepts.  Preq:  BIOSC  202,  General 
Chemistry. 

415,  615  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Ecology  3(3,0)  This  course  will  focus  on  current 
and  broadly  applicable  mathematical  models  in  ecology  emphasizing  ecological  as- 
sumptions underlying  mathematical  approaches,  theories,  and  limitations  of  specific 
models,  and  the  ecological  insights  provided.  Preq:  BIOSC  202,  MTHSC  108,  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

421, 621  Seminar  in  Invertebrate  Zoology  4(3,3)  The  course  will  consider  advanced  top- 
ics in  invertebrate  zoology.  Content  will  vary  in  successive  years  and  students  may  en- 
roll more  than  once  for  credit  with  consent  of  instructor.  Laboratory  includes  bench- 
work,  several  field  trips  to  the  South  Carolina  coast  and  one  to  the  Florida  Keys  over 
spring  break. 

430,  630  Introduction  to  Population  Genetics  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  genetic  structure  of 
populations  and  its  importance  in  evolution  as  shown  by  field,  experimental,  and  theo- 
retical studies.  Topics  include  natural  selection,  migration,  genetic  drift,  mutation, 
meiotic  drive,  linkage,  mating  systems,  IQ  and  heritability,  evolution  of  pesticide  resis- 
tance, human  population  genetics,  eugenics,  and  genetic  counseling.  Preq:  BIOL  111, 
GEN  302. 

450,  H450, 650  Comparative  Vertebrate  Embryology  4(3,3)  A  comparative  study  of  the 
developing  vertebrate  body  from  fertilization  through  organogenesis.  Patterns  of  re- 
production and  embryonic  development,  morphogenesis,  organogenesis,  and  the  func- 
tional differentiation  of  cells  and  tissues  will  be  considered.  Preq:  Consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

456,  H456,  656  Medical  and  Veterinary  Parasitology  4(3,3)  Introduction  to  parasitism  in 
the  animal  kingdom  with  emphasis  on  both  basic  and  applied  principles  as  they  relate 
to  economically  and  medically  important  diseases.  Classical  and  experimental  ap- 
proaches to  the  study  of  parasitism  are  examined  in  reference  to  protozoa,  helminths, 
and  arthropods.  Preq:  BIOL  104/106,  or  111. 

457,  H457, 657  Comparative  Physiology  4(3,3)  A  comparative  study  of  physiological  pro- 
cesses throughout  the  animal  kingdom.    Laboratories  will  introduce  the  use  of  basic 
instrumentation  and  will  provide  an  opportunity  to  perform  original  experiments. 
Preq:  BIOCH  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

459,  H459,  659  Systems  Physiology  4(3,3)  Physiological  systems  (neural,  muscular, 
skeletal,  endocrine,  circulatory,  respiratory,  digestive,  and  excretory)  of  vertebrates 
and  their  homeostatic  controls.  Preq:  BIOSC  202  or  consent  of  instructor. 

462,  662  Herpetology  3(2,3)  Systematics,  life  history,  distribution,  ecology,  and  current 
literature  of  amphibians  and  reptiles.  Laboratory  study  of  morphology  and  identifica- 
tion of  world  families,  and  U.S.  genera,  as  well  as  all  southeastern  species.  Field  trips 
will  be  required.  Preq:  BIOSC  202  or  consent  of  instructor. 

463,  663  Ichthyology  3(2,3)  Systematics,  life  history,  distribution,  ecology,  and  current 
literature  of  fish.  Laboratory  study  of  morphology  and  identification  of  U.S.  genera,  as 
well  as  all  southeastern  species.  Field  trips  will  be  required.  Preq:  BIOSC  202  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

464,  664  Mammalogy  3(2,3)  Origin,  evolution,  distribution,  structure,  and  function  of 
mammals,  with  laboratory  emphasis  on  the  mammals  of  South  Carolina.  Field  Col- 
lection required.  Preq:  BIOSC  202  or  consent  of  instructor. 

465,  665  Ornithology  4(3,3)  The  biology  of  birds:  their  origin  and  diversification,  adapta- 
tions, phylogeny,  classification,  structure  and  function,  behavior,  ecology,  and  biogeog- 
raphy.  Field  identification  is  emphasized  and  field  trips  are  required.  Preq:  BIOSC 
202  or  consent  of  instructor. 

470,  H470,  670  Animal  Behavior  3(3,0)  Historical  and  modem  developments  in  animal 
behavior  emphasizing  the  evolutionary  and  ecological  determinants  of  behavior.  A 
synthesis  of  ethology  and  comparative  psychology.   Preq:   BIOSC  202  or  consent  of  in- 
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structor. 

471,  671  Animal  Behavior  Laboratory  1(0,3)  Laboratory  exercises  that  explore  the  be- 
havior of  animals.    Emphasis  is  on  behavioral  observation  and  analysis  and  presenta- 
tion of  findings  in  a  report  format.  Preq:    BIOSC  202,  ZOOL  470,  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

475,  675  Vertebrate  Endocrinology  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  basic  principles  of  neuro- 
endocrine integration  and  homeostatic  maintenance  in  vertebrates.  Comparative 
morphology  and  physiology  of  various  endocrine  tissues  and  hormone  chemistry  and 
modes  of  action  are  considered.  Preq:  BIOSC  202,  organic  chemistry,  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

476, 676  Experimental  Vertebrate  Endocrinology  Laboratory  2(0,6)  Laboratory  to  dem- 
onstrate principles  discussed  in  ZOOL  475.  Experiments  conducted  by  individuals  will 
be  drawn  from  classical  papers  which  demonstrate  specific  endocrine  functions;  origi- 
nal experiments  will  examine  hormonal  effects  on  selected  physiological  parameters, 
and  assays  and  determinations  of  unknown  hormones  will  be  made.  Preq:  ZOOL  475 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

480,  680  Analysis  of  I>evelopment  3(3,0)  Concepts,  problems,  and  experimental  observa- 
tions central  to  the  study  of  cellular  differentiation  and  development,  particularly  in 
animals.  Emphasis  is  on  the  critical  reading  of  research  literature  on  the  control  of 
genetic  expression  and  nucleocytoplasmic,  cell-cell,  and  cell-environmental  interac- 
tions.  Preq:   Consent  of  instructor. 

493  Undergraduate  Seminar  1(1,0)  Exploration  of  current  zoological  literature.  Preq: 
Senior  standing. 

701  Man's  Impact  on  Ecology  3(3,0) 

803  Population  Dynamics  4(2,6) 

810  Behavioral  Ecology  3(3,0) 

812  Seminar  1(1,0) 

815  Physiological  Ecology  4(33) 

816  Advanced  Ecosystem  Analysis  1 4(33) 

817  Advanced  Ecosystem  Analysis  II  4(33) 

818  Community  Ecology  4(33) 

835  Interpretative  Electron  Microscopy  3(3,0) 

852  Principles  and  Methods  of  Systematic  Zoology  2(2,0) 

861  Special  Topics  1^(1-4,0) 

863  Special  Problems  1^ 

865  Advanced  Ornithology  3(3,0) 

881  Methods  in  Developmental  Biology  2(0,6) 

883  Special  Topics  in  Evolutionary  Biology  1^(1-3,0-3) 

884  Special  Topics  in  Physiology  1-4(1-3,0-3) 

885  Special  Topics  in  Ecology  1-4(1-3,0-3) 

886  Special  Topics  in  Animal  Behavior  1-4(1-3,0-3) 

887  Special  Topics  in  Cellular  and  Developmental  Biology  l-4(  1-3,0^) 

888  Special  Topics  in  Organismal  Biology  l-4(  1-3,0-3) 
891  Master's  Research.  Credit  to  be  arranged. 

991  Doctoral  Research.  Credit  to  be  arranged. 


Faculty 


Abbott,  Albert  Glenn,  Associate  Professor  of  Biochemistry.   BS,  University  of  Connecticut,  1976;  PhD, 

Brown  University,  1980 
Abemathy,  Atwell  Ray,  Professor  of  Environmental  Systems  Engineering.   BA,  Lenoir-Rhyne  College, 

1953;  MSPH,  1959.  PhD,  1963,  University  of  North  Carolina 
Abraham,  John  Harwood,  Lecturer  in  Management.    BS,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State 

University,  1973;  MS,  Webster  University,  1983 
Abramovitch,  Rudolph  Abraham,  Professor  of  Chemistry.    BS,  Alexandria  University,  1950;  PhD, 

King's  College,  1953;  DSc,  University  of  London,  1964 
Abrams,  Cheryl  Rene,  Instructor  in  English.    BA,  Lander  College,  1987;  MA,  University  of  Georgia, 

1969 
Acorn,  John  Hiompgon,  Head  of  History  and  Visual  Studies  Department;  Professor  of  History  and 

Visual  Arts.    BA,  Montclair  State  College,  1959;  MFA,  Cranbrook  Academy  of  Art,  1961 
Acton,  James  Crockett,  Professor  of  Food  Science.  BS,  1965,  PhD,  1970,  University  of  Georgia 
Adams,  Clementina  Rodriguez,  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish.    BA,  Atlantico  University  (Colombia), 

1969;  MS.  1974.  PhD.  1984.  Florida  State  University 
Adams,  Minerva  Rios,  Lecturer  in  Mathematical  Sciences.   BS,  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  1978;  MS, 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University.  1982 
Adams,  Warren  Philip,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences.    BS,  Lewis  University,  1979; 

MS.  1981,  PhD.  1984,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  SUte  University 
Addison,  Clarence  Lee  Benjamin,  Professor  of  Building  Science.    BArch,  Howard  University,  1959; 

MArch,  Clemson  University.  1974 
Adler,  Peter  Holdridge,  Associa/e  Professor  of  Entomology.   BS,  Washington  and  Lee  University,  1976; 

MS.  1979,  PhD.  1983,  Pennsylvania  State  University 
Aitken,  James  Bruce,  Professor  of  Horticulture,  Sandhill  Research  and  Education  Center.  BS,  1962,  MS, 

1964.  Clemson  University;  PhD,  University  of  Florida,  1967 
Alam,  Fakrul,  Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  English.    BA,  1974,  MA,  1975,  University  of  Dhaka 

(Bangladesh);  MA,  Simon  Fraser  University  (Canada).  1980;  PhD,  University  of  British  Columbia, 

1984 
Alam,  Kursheed,  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences.  BS,  1941,  MS,  1943,  Patna  Science  College;  PhD, 

University  of  Minnesota,  1963 
Alberfifotti,  Charles  Daniel  m,  Instructor  in  English.  BA,  1986,  MA,  1988,  Clemson  University 
Alberts,  James  Joseph,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Zoology.  BA,  Cornell  College,  1965;  MS,  Dartmouth  College, 

1967;  PhD.  Florida  State  University,  1970 
Albrecht,  John  Ernest,  Professor  of  Animal  Science,  Pee  Dee  Research  and  Education  Center.   BS. 

Delaware  Valley  College,  1965;  MS,  1968,  PhD,  1971,  North  Carolina  State  University 
Alexander,  John  Calvin,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Finance.  BBA,  1984,  MBA,  1985  Stetson  University, 

PhD,  Florida  State  University,  1990 
Alexander,  Ronald  Carter,  Director  of  Wellness  Program;  Lecturer  in  Nursing.    BS,  St.  Cloud  State 

College,  1957;  MA,  Northern  Colorado  University,  1964 
Allen,  Benjamin  Louis,  Jr.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Bioengineering.    BS,  WofFord  College,  1960;  MD, 

Duke  University,  1964 
Allen,  Joe  Frank,  Professor  of  Chemistry.  BA,  Berry  College,  1955;  MS,  University  of  Mississippi,  1959; 

PhD,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  1963 
Allen,  Lawrence  Robert,  Head  of  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management;  Professor  of  Parks, 

Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management.    BS,  West  Chester  State  University,  1970;  MS,  1974,  PhD, 

1979,  University  of  Maryland 
Allen,  Robert  Max,  Professor  of  Forest  Resources.  BS,  1947,  MS,  1951,  Iowa  State  University;  PhD,  Duke 

University,  1958 
Allen,   William   Harold,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering.     BS,  1966,  MS,  1969,  Clemson 

University;  PhD,  University  of  Tennessee,  1972;  PE 
Alley,  Pamela  Renee,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology.  BA,  1975,  MA,  1978,  PhD,  1983,  Uni- 
versity of  Connecticut 
Alley,  Thomas  Robertson,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology.    BA,  BS,  Pennsylvania  State  University. 

1975;  MA,  1979,  PhD,  1981,  University  of  Connecticut 
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Alphin,  John  Gilbert,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Enginefring,  Pee  Dee  Research  and  Education  Ctnter. 
BS,  1960,  MS,  1962,  FhD,  1965,  North  Carolina  State  University 

Alverson,  David  Roy,  Professor  of  Entomology.  BS.  1968.  MS,  1976,  Ciemson  University;  PhD,  Univer- 
sity of  CJeorgia,  1979 

Amacher,  Ryan  Custer,  Dean.  College  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  Professor  of  Economics.  BA,  Ripon 
University,  1967;  FhD.  University  of  Virginia.  1971 

Amirkhanian,  Serji,  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering.  BS.  1979.  MS.  1981.  Tennessee  Techno- 
lof^cal  University;  PhD,  Ciemson  University.  1987 

Anand,  Subhash  Chandra,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering.  BS.  Banaras  Hindu  University  (India), 
1955.  MS.  1965,  PhD,  1968.  Northwestern  University;  PE 

Anand,  Vera  Barata,  A-ssociafe  Professor  of  Engineering  Graphics.  BS,  University  of  Para  (Brazil), 
1961;  MS.  Northwestern  University.  1966 

Anandjiwala,  R^esh  Dcvchandbhai,  Research  Associate  / Assistant  Professor  of  Textiles.  BS.  Gujaraj 
University  (India).  1973.  BText.  University  of  Baroda  (India).  1977;  MTech.  Indian  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, 1980.  PhD,  University  of  U-eds  (England).  1984 

Andreas,  James  Robert,  Head  of  English  Department;  Professor  of  English.  BA.  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, 1965;  MA.  The  Johns  Hopkins  University.  1966;  PhD.  Vanderbilt  University.  1973 

Anderson,  Vicki  Truluck,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Medical  Technology.  McLeod  Regional  Med- 
ical Center    BS.  University  of  Tampa.  1972 

Anessi,  Thonias  J,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering.  BS,  Catholic  University  of  Amer- 
ica. 1956;  MS.  University  of  Michigan.  1961;  PhD.  University  of  Oklahoma.  1970 

Arbena,  Joseph  Luther,  Professor  of  History.  BA,  George  Washington  University.  1961;  PhD,  Universi- 
ty of  Virginia.  1970 

Armistead,  Myra  Ann,  Reference  Librarian;  Associate  Librarian.  BA,  Furman  University,  1958; 
MLn,  Emory,  1963;  MA,  Ciemson  University.  1977 

Armstrong,  Lindslcy  Farrar,  Instructor  in  Speech.   BA.  1986,  MA,  1989,  University  of  West  Florida 

Arnold,  Edwin  Pratte,  AssocJa/e  Professor  of  German.  BA,  University  of  South  Carolina,  1958;  MA, 
Kent  State  University.  1968 

Ashton,  Mark  Cnwtord,  Assistant  Professor  of  Aerospace  Studies.  CAPT,  U.S.  Air  Force;  BA,  Appala- 
chian State  University,  1980;  MA.  Webster  University.  1985 

Askew,  George  Robert,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Resources;  Director  of  Belle  W.  Baruch  Forest 
Science  Institute.    BS.  1976.  MS.  1978.  PhD.  1981.  Ciemson  University 

Aspland,  John  Richard,  Professor  of  Textiles.  BS.  1958.  MS,  1960,  Leeds  University;  PhD,  Manchester 
University,  1964 

Astle,  Deana  Lee,  Head  of  Technical  Services  Division;  Associate  Librarian.  BA.  Brown  University, 
1967;  MLS.  University  of  California.  1968;  MA.  University  of  Utah.  1976 

Aziz,  Nadim  Mahmoud,  Assoctafe  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  and  Engineering  Graphics.  BSCE, 
1978.  MS.  1980.  PhD,  1984.  University  of  Mississippi 

Backman,  Sheila  Jane,  Assistant  Professor  of  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management.  BSC, 
1977.  MR.  1979.  Acadia  University  (Canada);  PhD.  Texas  A&M   University.  1988 

Bagby.  Sara  Ayers,  Professor  of  Home  Economics.  BS,  Georgia  College,  1954;  MS,  1957.  PhD.  1974.  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia 

Bagchi,  Amit,  Assisranr  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering.  BTech,  Indian  Institute  of  Technology 
(Kharagpur).  1975;  MScE.  University  of  New  Brunswick  (Canada).  1977;  PhD.  Carnegie-Mellon 
University.  1983 

Bainbridge,  Robert  Warin,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Planning.  BArch.  Ciemson  University, 
1970.  MArch,  Rice  University,  1978 

Baines.  Elizabeth  Murrow,  Professor  of  Nursing.  BS,  College  of  St.  Mary,  1962;  MSN.  1976,  PhD,  1981, 
University  of  Nebraska 

Baird,  William  Vance,  Assistant  Professor  of  Horticulture.  BS.  Oregon  State  University,  1976;  MA, 
Miami  University,  1979;  PhD,  University  of  Virginia.  1983 

Baker,  Recs  Terence  Keith,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering.  ARIC.  1963.  ACT,  1964,  Liver- 
pool Polytechnic,  PhD.  University  of  Wales.  1966 

Ballard,  Robert  Edward,  Associate  Professor  of  Botany.  BS.  1966.  MA,  1968,  Miami  University;  PhD, 
University  of  Iowa.  1975 

Barefoot,  Susan  Ferguson,  As90ciate  Professor  of  Food  Science  and  Microbiology.  BS,  1971,  MS,  1979, 
PhD.  1984.  North  Carolina  Sute  University 

Barfield,  Rayford  Elliott,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  English.  BA,  LaGrange  College.  1961;  MA,  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia.  1963.  PhD.  University  of  Tennessee.  1969 

Barger,  Sara  Elizabeth,  Head  of  Professional  Services  and  Development.  Associate  Professor  of  Nurs- 
ing    BSN.  University  of  Maryland.  1967;  MN.  Emory  University.  1973;  DPA.  University  of  Oorgia, 
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Barker,  James  Frazier,  Dean.  College  of  Architecture;  Professor  of  Architecture.  BArch,  Clemson  Uni- 
versity, 1970;  MArch,  Washington  University,  1973;  AIA 

Barkley,  David  Lane,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  Sociology.  BA,  Furman  Univer- 
sity, 1969;  MA.  University  of  Georgia.  1972;  PhD.  Iowa  State  University,  1976 

Barlage,  William  Berdell,  Jr.,  Associate  Dean  for  Instruction,  College  of  Engineering;  Professor  of 
Chemical  Engineering.  BS,  Lehigh  University,  1954;  MChE,  University  of  Virginia,  1955;  PhD, 
North  Carolina  State  University,  1960 

Barmore,  Charles  Rice,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Food  Science.  BS,  Clemson  University,  1966;  MS,  1969, 
PhD,  1972,  University  of  Florida 

Barnes,  Christopher  Van,  Instructor  in  English.  BA,  Shorter  College,  1985;  MA,  University  of  Georgia, 
1987 

Bamett,  Ortus  Webb,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Microbiology,  and  Plant  Pathology  and  Physiology.  BSA,  1961, 
MS,  1965,  University  of  Arkansas;  PhD.  University  of  Wisconsin,  1968 

Bamhart,  Edwin  Louis,  Adjunct  Profettor  of  Environmental  Systems  Engineering.   BCE,  1959,  MS, 

1967,  Manhattan  College 

Bamhart,  Scott  Wesley,  Associa/e  Professor  of  Finance.   BS.  1978,  MS,  1980.  Florida  State  University; 

PhD,  Texas  A&M  University,  1984 
Baron,  William,  Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering.    BSCE,  City  College  of  New  York,  1960; 

MSCE.  1963,  PhD,  1966,  Purdue  University;  PE 
Barrett,  David  Elm,  Associate  Professor  of  Education.   BA.  Wesleyan  University,  1969;  MS.  1973,  PhD, 

1974,  University  of  Southern  California 
Barron,  Charles  Henson,  Jr.,  Head  of  Chemical  Engineering  Department;  Professor  of  Chemical  Engi- 
neering.   BS,  Clemson  University,  1959;  DSc,  University  of  Virginia,  1963 
Barron,  Felix  Hector,  Assistant  Professor  of  Food  Science.   BS,  University  of  Chihuahua  (Mexico)  1972; 

MS,  University  of  Rome  (Italy)  1975;  MS,  Washington  State  University,  1982;  PhD,  Michigan  State 

University,  1990 
Barth,  Elin,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Bioengineenng.   BS.  1968,  MD,  1974,  PhD,  1986,  University 

of  Oslow 
Barton,  Suzanne  Brooks,  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Management.    BS,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and 

State  University,  1975;  MBA,  University  of  Richmond,  1990 
Bathke,  Glenn  Randal,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agronomy  and  Soils.    BS,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1980; 

MS,  University  of  Minnesota,  1983;  PhD,  North  Carolina  State  University,  1989 
Bauer,  Larry  Lee,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  Sociology.  BS,  University  of  Illinois, 

1961;  MS,  Purdue  University,  1963;  PhD.  North  Carolina  State  University,  1968 
Bauer,  Roberta  Lynn,  Instructor  in  Industrial  Education.  BA,  School  of  the  Ozarks,  1980;  MInEd,  Clem- 
son University,  1986 
Baumgardner,  Reginald  Andrew,  Professor  of  Horticulture.  BS,  Clemson  University,  1957;  MS,  1960, 

PhD,  1962,  University  of  Maryland 
Bautista,  Gloria,  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish.  BA,  Javeriana  University  (Colombia),  1968;  MA,  1975, 

PhD,  1987,  State  University  of  New  York 
Baxa,  Ernest  Granville,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering.    BEE,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  1962;  MSEE,  1968,  PhD,  1970,  Duke  University 
Beard,  John  Nelson,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering.   BS,  University  of  South  Carolina,  1958; 

MS,  1970,  PhD,  1971,  Louisiana  State  University 
Bearden,  Daniel  Wesley,  Lecturer / Spectroscopist  in  Chemistry.    BS,  Southern  Methodist  University, 

1980;  MA,  1983,  PhD,  1987,  Rice  University 
Beasley,  Donald  Erwin,  Associate  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering.  BS,  1978,  MS,  1980,  Clemson 

University;  PhD,  University  of  Michigan,  1983 
Becker,  Robert  Henry,  Associate  Dean.  College  of  Forest  and  Recreation  Resources:  Director,  Regional 

Resources  Development  Institute;  Professor  of  Parks.  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management.    BS, 

Pennsylvania  State  University,  1970;  MA,  1973,  PhD,  1976,  University  of  Maryland 
Beckwith,  William  Frederick,  Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering.  BS,  1957,  MS,  1961,  PhD,  1963,  Iowa 

State  University;  PE 
Bednar,  John  Clay,  Associate  Professor  of  French.   BA,  Princeton  University,  1965;  PhD,  University  of 

Besancon  (France),  1969 
Behery,  Hassan  Mohamad,  Professor  of  Textiles.    BS,  1950,  MS,  1955,  Alexandria  University;  PhD, 

University  of  Manchester,  1959;  CText;  FTI 
Belcher,  Cynthia  heahy,  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing.  BSN,  University  of  Miami,  1969;  MN,  Emory 

University,  1971 
Bell,  Lansford  Charles,  S.  E.  Liles  Distinguished  Professor  of  Construction  Engineering.   BS,  1965,  MS, 

1968,  University  of  Maryland;  PhD,  1972,  Vanderbilt  University;  PE 

Bellinger,  Robert  Glenn,  Research  Associate  /  Assistant  Professor  of  Entomology.  BS,  1974,  MS,  1979, 
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University  of  Maryland;  PhD,  Virpnia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University,  1985 

Benjamin,  Daniel  Kelly,  Profeaaor  of  Economics.    BA,  University  of  Virginia,  1969;  MA.  1971.  PhD, 
1975,  University  of  California 

Bennett.  Archie  Wayne,  Associa/f  Dean  for  External  Affairs,  College  of  Engineering;  Professor  of 
Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering.    BS.  1960.  MS,  1963.  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  SUte 
University;  PhD.  University  of  Florida,  1966.  PE 

Bennett,  John  Everett,  Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering.  BSEE,  1958,  MSEE. 
1968,  PhD,  1970,  University  of  Tennessee 

Benson.  Christopher  Allen.  Instructor  m  English.   BA,  1987.  MA,  1990,  Clemson  University 

Berg.  Edward  Walter.  Adjunct  Professor  of  Bioengineering.    BA.  University  of  Colorado,  1958.  MD. 
University  of  Colorado  School  of  Medicine,  1962 

Berger.  Leonard,  Professor  of  Psychology .  AB,  1968,  MA,  1969,  PhD.  1972.  Temple  University 

Bemhard.  Philip  Joseph,  Assistant  Professor  of  Computer  Science.  BA,  1984.  MS.  1987,  PhD,  1988,  SUte 
University  of  New  York 

Bertges-Bristol.  Elke  Marion,  Visiting  Instructor  in  German.   BA.  1984,  MA.  1986,  Arizonia  State  Uni 
versity 

Bcrtrand.  Jean  Ann.  Assistant  Professor  of  Dairy  Science.    BS,  University  of  Missouri,  1980;  MS.  Iowa 
State  University,  1983;  PhD.  University  of  Georgia,  1987 

Beyerlein.  Adolph  Louis,  Professor  of  Chemistry.   BS,  Fort  Hays  Kansas  SUte  College,  1960;  PhD.  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas,  1966 

Bibilnieks,  Tracy  Ann,  Lecturer  in  Mathematical  Sciences.   BA.  Saint  Olaf  College.  1985;  MS.  Clemson 
University,  1987 

Biggers.  Sherrill  Bost,  Associate  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Engineering  Mechanics. 
BSCE.  North  Carolina  SUte  University.  1966;  MS,  1970.  PhD,  1971,  Duke  University;  PE 

Bill.  Jodi  Barnes,  Instructor  in  Economics.  BS,  1981,  MS.  1982.  Illinois  State  University;  MA.  Universi- 
ty of  Illinois,  1985 

Birrenkott,  Glenn  Peter,  Jr^  Professor  of  Poultry  Science.  BS,  1973.  MS,  1975.  PhD.  1978.  University  of 
Wisconsin 

Bishop.  Carl  Barnes,  Professor  of  Chemistry.  BS.  Clemson  University.  1954;  PhD.  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity, 1959 

Bishop.  Christine  Elizabeth,  Visiting  Instructor  in  Computer  Science.  BA,  Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity, 1981;  MS,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University.  1983 

Bishop,  Eugene  Harlan,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering.    BS,  Mississippi  State  University.  1955; 
PhD.  University  of  Texas.  1964 

Bishop.  Muriel  Boyd,  Professor  of  Chemistry.    BA.  Huntingdon  College.  1952;  MS.  Emory  University, 
1955;  PhD,  Michigan  State  University,  1958 

Bismack,  Thaddeus  Robert.  Lecturer  in  Accounting.    BS.  Central  Michigan  University.  1959;  MBA. 
University  of  Michigan.  1960;  CPA.  CMA 

Bjorkengren,  Carl-Alex.  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Packaging  Sciences.    MS,  Chalmers  Techno- 
logical University  (Sweden) 

Black.  Donald  Burdette,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry.   BS.  University  of  Illinois.  1933 

Black,  Jonathan.  Hunter  Professor  of  Bioengineering.    BS.  Cornell  University,  1961;  ME,  Pennsylva- 
nia State  University.  1968;  PhD,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  1972 

Blackboum.  Richard  Lee,  Head  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Department;  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation.  BS,  1974,  MS,  1976,  EdD,  1983.  Mississippi  State  University 

Blackburn.  Jeanette  Craig,  Lecturer  m  Accounting.  BS,  1982.  MPAcc,  1988,  Clemson  University 

Blair.  Dudley  Wayne,  Director  of  Master  of  Business  Admin i stratum  Program;  Professor   of  Econom- 
ics   BS,  1970,  PhD,  1975,  Texas  A&M  University 

Blanton,  Lloyd  Houston,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Education.  BS.  1961.  MAgEd.  1968.  Clemson  Univer 
sity,  PhD.  Ohio  State  University.  1970 

Bleser,  Carol,  Calhoun  and  Kathryn  Lemon  Professor  of  History.  BA,  Converse  College.  1960;  MA,  1961. 
PhD.  1966.  Columbia  University 

Blodgett,  Jack  Comly.  Research  Associate /Assistant  Professor  of  English.  BS.  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity, 1967;  MA.  University  of  Connecticut,  1971 

Bodenheimer,  Lisa.  Assistant  Librarian.    BA,  Mercer  University.  1980;  MAT.  Vanderbilt  University. 
1983.  MLS,  Indiana  University.  1986 

Bodine,  Aahby  Burgesa  II.  Professor  of  Dairy  Science.  BA,  1969.  MS,  1975.  PhD.  1978,  Clemson  Univer 
sity 

Boerckel.  Susan  Denise,  Assistant  Professor  of  English    BA.  Queens  College,  1980;  MA,  University  of 
Tennessee,  1984.  PhD,  State  University  at  Stoney  Brook.  1988 

Bolden.  Milliccnt  Ann.  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish.    BA,  Lake  Forest  College,  1973;  MA.  1981.  PhD. 
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1988,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Book,  Norman  Loyd,*  Professor  of  Building  Science.  BAE,  1955,  MEngr,  1967,  PhD,  1973,  Pennsylva- 
nia State  University;  AIA;  PE 

Bose,  Anil  Kumar,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences.  BS,  1948,  MS,  1956,  Calcutta  Univer- 
sity; PhD,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1964 

Botchway,  Portia  Anita,  Lecturer  in  Nursing.  BSN,  Hampton  Institute,  1975;  MS,  University  of  Mary- 
land. 1979 

Bowman,  Kenneth  Ray,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  Sociology.  BS,  1981, 
MS.  1984.  Murray  State  University;  PhD,  Texas  Tech  University,  1989 

Bowman,  Larry  Stanley,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Bioengineering.  BA,  West  Virginia  University,  1969; 
MS,  Clemson  University  1971;  MD.  Medical  University  of  South  Carolina,  1974 

Box,  Benton  Holcomb,  Dean.  College  of  Forest  and  Recreation  Resources:  Professor  of  Forest  Re- 
sources.   BS.  1957.  MF,  1959,  Louisiana  State  University;  DF,  Duke  University,  1967 

Boykin,  Joseph  Floyd,  Jr.,  Director  of  Libraries.  Librarian.  BS,  1962,  MS.  1965,  Florida  State  Universi- 
ty 

Boylcs,  John  Dixon,  Visiting  Instructor  in  English.   BA,  1984,  MFA,  1989,  University  of  Arkansas 

Bradberry,  Judy  Brusich,  A&su/anr  Professor  of  Nursing.  BS,  1972,  MS,  1977,  PhD,  1990,  Emory  Univer- 
sity 

Bradford,  Gamett  Lowell,  Head  of  Agricultural  Economics  Department;  Professor  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics.  BS,  1957.  MS.  1959,  University  of  Kentucky;  PhD.  North  Carolina  State  University,  1968 

Bradshaw,  David  Winstead,  Associate  Professor  of  Horticulture.  BS,  1968,  MS,  1973,  North  Carolina 
State  University;  PhD,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University,  1977 

Brainerd,  Edwin  Grenier,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology .  BA,  Washington  College,  1968;  MA, 
1971.  PhD,  1974,  West  Virginia  University 

Brame,  Scott  Eppes,  Visiting  Instructor  in  Earth  Sciences.  BS,  New  Mexico  Institute  of  Mining  and 
Technology,  1983 

Brandt,  Eva  J,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Agronomy  and  Microbiology.  BS,  Rosary  Hill  College,  1962;  MS, 
1970.  PhD.  1975,  SUte  University  of  New  York 

Brannan,  James  Richard,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences.  BS,  1973,  MS,  1976,  Utah  State 
University;  PhD.  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute.  1979 

Brannock,  Durant  York,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  French.  BA,  Elon  College,  1954;  MA,  Duke  Univer- 
sity. 1956 

Brannon,  Bridgett,  Instructor  in  English.  BA,  Shorter  College,  1985;  MA,  University  of  Georgia,  1987 

Brawley,  Joel  Vincent,  Jr.,  Alumni  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences.  BS,  1960,  MS,  1962,  PhD,  1964, 
North  Carolina  State  University 

Braziel,  Patricia  Marie,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Education.  BA,  Furman  University,  1978; 
MEd,  Clemson  University,  1984 

Bridges,  William  Carroll,  Jr.,  Associa/e  Professor  of  Experimental  Statistics.  BS,  University  of  North 
Carolina.  1980;  MS,  1982,  PhD,  1984,  University  of  Nebraska 

Bridgwood,  Joan,  Lecturer  in  Russian.  BA,  University  of  Leeds,  1967;  MA,  Middlebury  College,  1989 

Bridgwood,  Michael  Andrew,  Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering.  BSC, 
Leeds  University,  1968;  MSC,  1975,  PhD,  1979,  Portsmouth  Polytechnic  Institute 

Brisbin,  I  Lehr,  Jr.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Wildlife.  BA,  Wesleyan  University,  1962;  MS,  1965, 
PhD,  1967,  University  of  Georgia 

Briscoe,  Ida  Carolyn,  Director  of  Field  Experiences,  College  of  Education;  Professor  of  Education.  BA, 
LaGrange  College,  1957;  MEd,  1961,  SEd,  1967,  EdD,  1970,  University  of  Georgia 

Brittain,  Jere  Alonzo,  Acting  Head  of  Horticulture  Department;  Professor  of  Horticulture.  BS,  Clemson 
University,  1961;  PhD,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University,  1967 

Brooker,  Reginald  John,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Microbiology.  BA,  University  of  North  Caroli- 
na, 1963;  MD,  Emory  University,  1967 

Brooks,  Afton  DeWayne,  Assistant  Dean,  Graduate  School;  Associate  Professor  of  Education.  BA,  Car- 
son-Newman College,  1963;  MEd,  Middle  Tennessee  State  University,  1967;  EdD,  University  of 
Georgia,  1972 

BrooViS,  Deborah,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Visual  Arts.   BA,  Michigan  State  University,  1977 

Brooks,  Kerry  Rand,  Assistant  Professor  of  Planning  Studies.  BA,  Washington  University,  1972; 
MUP,  University  of  Washington,  1983 

Brosnan,  Denis  Albert,  Assoctafe  Professor  of  Ceramic  Engineering.  MS,  Clemson  University,  1968; 
PhD,  Iowa  State  University,  1972 

Brown,  Carolyn  Scurry,  Professor  of  Biochemistry.  BA,  Winthrop  College,  1964;  PhD,  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity, 1969 

Brown,  Farrell  Blenn,  Associate  Dean,  Graduate  School;  Professor  of  Chemistry.    BS,  Lenoir-Rhyne 
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College,  1957.  MS.  1960.  PhD.  1962.  University  of  Tennessee 
Brown,  John  Francis,  Adjunct  Ass(Kiate  Professor  of  Entomology.    BS,  Clemton  University,  1976. 

DVM.  University  of  Georgia.  1956.  MS.  1965,  PhD,  1967.  Clemson  University 
Brown,  Lamar  Hamilton.  Associate  Dean,  College  of  Architecture:  Profeuuor  of  Building  Science. 

BArch.  Auburn  University.  1948;  AIA.  AIC 
Brown,  Richard  Bertram,  Asaociate  Chemist.  Agricultural  Chemical  Services;  Lecturer  in  Food 

Science     BS.  St    Francis  College.  1968;  MS.  Old  Dominion  University.  1975;  PhD.  Clemson  Univer 

sity.  1981 
Brown,  Russell  Henry,  Head  of  Civil  Engineering  Department;  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  and 

Engineering  Mechanics.    BS,  University  of  Houston.  1966;  PhD,  Rice  University,  1970;  PE 
Brown,  Thomas  Miller,  Professor  of  Entomology.  BS.  Adrian  College,  1970;  MS.  1971.  PhD,  1973,  Michi- 
gan State  University 
Brown,  William  Glynn,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Animal  Science.  Sandhill  Research  and  Education  Center 

BS.  University  of  Tennessee,  1953;  MS.  Oklahoma  State  University.  1958;  PhD.  University  of  Arkan 

sas.  1973 
Brune,  David  Edward,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering.   BS.  1974.  MS.  1975.  PhD.  1978,  Universi- 
ty of  Missouri;  PE 
Bryan,  Edward  Lewis,  Associate  Professor  of  Accounting.    BS,  U.S.  Naval  Academy;  1961;  MS,  1966. 

DBA.  1980.  George  Washington  University 
Bryant,  Hallman  Bell,  Pro/essor  of  English.    BA.  Emory  University. 1959;  MA.  University  of  North 

Carolina.  1962.  PhD.  Vanderbilt  University.  1967 
Buckner,  Sam  Levi.  Associate  Professor  of  Education.   BS.  East  Tennessee  State  University.  1960;  MA. 

Appalachian  State  University.  1966;  EdD.  Auburn  University.  1970 
Buford.  Marilyn  Ann,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Resources.    BS.  Southwestern  at  Memphis. 

1976.  MS,  State  University  of  New  York.  1979;  PhD.  North  Carolina  State  University.  1983 
Buonaccorsi,  James  Gerard,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Visual  Arts.    BA,  Rhode  Island  College. 

1982;  MFA.  Cranbrook  Academy  of  Art.  1984 

Bunn,  Joe  Millard,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering.  BS.  1955.  MS,  1957.  North  Carolina  State 
University;  PhD.  Iowa  State  University.  1960;  PE 

Burati,  James  Louis,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering.  BS,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  Uni- 
versity.1974;  MS,  Ohio  State  University,  1975;  PhD.  Pennsylvania  State  University.  1984 

Burch,  Elmer  Earl,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Management  and  Mathematical  Sciences.  BS.  1966.  MS.  1968.  PhD. 
1970.  Clemson  University 

Burkett,  Byron  Vemer,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Industrial  Education.  BS.  1964.  MInEd.  1965.  Clem- 
son University;  PhD.  University  of  South  Carolina.  1976 

Burnett,  George  Wesley,  Professor  of  Parks.  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management.  BA,  Southern 
Methodist  University.  1966;  MSLS.  Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  University.  1970;  MA.  1974,  PhD.  1976.  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma 

Burroughs,  William  Jeffrey,*  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology.  BS.  University  of  Washington,  1975; 
MA.  1977.  PhD.  1981.  Arizona  State  University 

Burrows,  Peter  Michael,  Professor  of  Experimental  Statistics.  BSc.  University  of  Manchester  (Eng- 
land). 1960;  PhD.  North  Carolina  State  University.  1971 

Burt,  Philip  Barnes.  Professor  of  Physks.  BA,  1956.  MS.  1958.  PhD.  1961.  University  of  Tennessee 

Burton.  Joseph  Arnold,  Assocta/e  Professor  of  Architecture.  BS,  1971.  BArch.  1973.  MArch,  1975.  Univer- 
sity of  Texas,  PhD.  University  of  Pennsylvania.  1983 

Butler.  Chalmers  McNair,  Professor  of  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering.  BS,  1957,  MS,  1959. 
Clemson  University,  PhD.  University  of  Wisconsin.  1962 

Butler,  John  Kenrick,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Management.  BS,  Brown  University.  1963;  MBA,  Michigan 
State  University.  1970,  DBA.  Florida  State  University.  1977 

Byerley,  Neil  Elmore,  Lecturer  in  Accounting.  BSBA,  University  of  Tennessee,  1958;  MA,  University 
of  Florida,  1971;  CPA 

Byrd,  Wilbert  Preston,  Head  of  Experimental  Statistics  Department:  Professor  of  Experimental  Statis- 
tics BS.  1949.  MS,  1952.  North  Carolina  State  University;  PhD,  Iowa  State  University.  1955;  Post  Doc 
torate.  Oregon  State  University,  1971 

Bzdyl.  Donald  Gregory.  Associa/e  Professor  of  English.  BA,  University  of  Miami.  1970;  MA,  1971.  PhD. 

1977.  University  of  Illinois 

Caban,  Jose  Rafael,  Head  of  Planning  Studies  Department;  Professor  of  Planning  Studies.    BArch. 

Clemson  University.  1967;  MCD.  University  of  Liverpool.  1971;  AIA.  APA 
Cahn,  Susan  Kathleen,  Assistant  Professor  of  History.    BA,  University  of  California.  1981;  AM.    1983, 

PhD.  1990,  University  of  Minnesota 
Caldwell.  Judith  Dawn,  Associate  Professor  of  Horticulture.   BS.  1975,  MS,  1977.  Virginia  Polytechnic 

Institute  and  State  University;  PhD,  University  of  Arkansas,  1980 
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Caley.  Paul  Cochran,  Professor  of  Industrial  Education.  BS.  1963.  MA.  1964,  PhD.  1969,  Ohio  Stete  Uni- 
versity 

Calhoun,  Richard  James,  A/umni  Profeaaor  of  English.  BA,  George  Peabody  College,  1948;  MA,  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  1950;  PhD,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1959;  Post  Doctorate,  Duke  University, 
1964-65 

Calvez,  Daniel  Jean,  Associa/e  Professor  of  French.  License  es  Lettres,  Angers  University,  1965;  PhD, 
University  of  Georgia.  1980 

Camberato,  James  John,  Assistant  Professor  Agronomy  and  Soils.  BS,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
1980;  MS.  1982.  PhD.  1987.  North  Carolina  State  University 

Campbell,  Becky  Fields,  Assjs/an/  Professor  of  Nursing.  BS.  1974.  MS,  1977.  Clemson  University;  PhD, 
University  of  South  Carolina.  1990 

Camper,  Nyal  Dwight,  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology  and  Physiology  and  of  Botany.  BS,  1962.  PhD,  1966, 
North  Carolina  State  University 

Canavera,  David  Stephen,  A^f/unrf  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Resources.  BS.  Michigan  Technologi- 
cal University,  1961;  MS,  1967.  PhD.  1969.  Michigan  State  University 

Cantrell,  Harley  Furman.  Ad/unrt  Associate  Professor  of  Microbiology.  BS.  Furman  University.  1961; 
MS.  University  of  North  Carolina.  1965;  PhD.  Clemson  University.  1968;  MT  (ASCP);  MKASCP) 

Cantrell,  Rayford  Stephen,  Associate  Professor  of  Management  and  Economics.  BS,  University  of  Ala- 
bama, 1972;  MS,  University  of  Kentucky.  1974;  PhD,  North  Carolina  State  University.  1982 

Carlson,  Les,  Associate  Professor  of  Marketing.  BA.  Midland  Lutheran  College.  1972;  MA,  1980,  PhD. 
1985.   University  of  Nebraska 

Camer,  Gerald  Roy,  Professor  of  Entomology.  BA,  Asbury  College,  1964;  MS.  1966.  PhD,  1969,  Auburn 
University 

Carney,  Elizabeth  Donnelly,  Associate  Professor  of  History  BA.  Smith  College,  1969;  MA.  1973.  PhD. 
1975.  Duke  University 

Carpenter,  Anthony  Scott,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology.  BS,  North  Carolina  State 
University,  1978;  MS.  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  Sute  University,  1980;  PhD,  Clemson  Uni- 
versity. 1988 

Carroll,  June  Langley,  District  Extension  Director;  Associate  Professor  of  Home  Economics.  BS,  Win- 
throp  College.  1954 

Carter,  George  Emitt,  Jr,  Director,  Academic  Services;  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology  and  Physiology. 
BS,  1968.  MS,  1970,  Wake  Forest  University;  PhD,  Clemson  University,  1973 

Cash,  Luther  Stephen,  Professor  (^Accounting.  BS.  1963,  JD,  1968.  University  of  Tennessee;  LLM,  Uni- 
versity of  Washington.  1972;  CPA 

Castro,  Walter  Ernest,  Assistant  Dean,  College  of  Engineering;  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
and  Engineering  Mechanics.  BS.  Indiana  Institute  of  Technology,  1959;  MS,  Clemson  University. 
1962;  PhD.  University  of  West  Virginia,  1966;  PE 

Cely,  Marvin  Singleton,  Jr.,  District  Extension  Director;  Associate  Professor  of  Horticulture.  BS,  1957, 
MS.  1970,  Clemson  University 

Chamberlain,  Frances  Fotini,  Assistant  Professor  of  Landscape  Architecture.  BA,  University  of  Texas, 
1970;  MLA,  University  of  Virginia,  1980 

Chance,  Suzanne  Marie,  Lecturer  in  Education.  BA,  University  of  Florida,  1973;  MEd,  Clemson  Uni- 
versity, 1989 

Chapin,  Jay  Willard,  Professor  of  Entomology,  Edisto  Research  and  Education  Center.  BS,  Dickens 
College.  1970;  MA,  East  Carolina  University,  1975;  PhD,  Clemson  University,  1978 

Chapman,  Stephen  Richard,  Professor  of  Agronomy  and  Soils.  BS,  1959.  MS,  1963,  PhD,  1966,  Univer- 
sity of  California 

Chard,  William  Clifton,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Ceramic  Engineering.  BS,  1965,  MS,  1967,  Ohio  State 
University 

Chamey,  Mark  Jay,  Assistant  Professor  of  English.  BA,  Clemson  University,  1978;  MA,  University  of 
New  Orleans,  1980;  PhD,  Tulane  University,  1987 

Chamey,  Sappho  Human,  Visiting  Instructor  in  English.  BA,  University  of  Georgia,  1981;  MA,  Tulane 
University,  1985 

Chisman,  James  Allen,  Professor  of  Industrial  Engineering.  BS,  University  of  Akron,  1958;  MS,  1960, 
PhD,  1963,  University  of  Iowa;  PE 

Cholewinski,  Frank  Michael,  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences.  EP,  1958,  MS. 1959,  Auburn  Univer- 
sity; PhD,  Washington  University,  1964 

Christenbury,  Gerald  Davis,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering.  BS,  North  Carolina  State  Univer- 
sity, 1964;  MS,  Clemson  University,  1966;  PhD,  Iowa  State  University,  1975;  PE 

Christenbury,  Joyce  Hvrol,  Professor  of  Home  Economics.  BS,  Winthrop  College,  1962;  MEd,  Universi- 
ty of  North  Carolina,  1970 

Christoph,  Laveme  McKay,  Instructor  in  English.   BA,  Lawrence  University,  1951;  MA,  Clemson  Uni- 
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versity,   1987 

Chriftoph,  Thomaa  G«orge,  Lecturer  in  Management.  BS.  Lawrence  College,  1961;  MS,  Clemson  Uni- 
versity. 1987 

CUrfc.  James  Edwin.  Profeuor  of  CwU  Engineering  BSCE,  1957,  MS.  1964,  University  of  South  Caroli- 
na; PhD.  North  Carolina  State  University;  PE.  1967 

Clark,  Lawrence  Stanley.  Assoctarr  Profetaor  of  Accounting.  BBA,  Augusta  College,  1968;  MAect.  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia.  1970;  CPA;  CMA 

Clarke.  Richard  Lee,  Astistant  Professor  of  Management.  BS.  Hobart  College.  1967;  MS.  Air  Force  In- 
stitute of  Technology.  1974;  PhD.  University  of  Texas.  1988 

Clayton.  Donald  Delbert,  Professor  of  Physics.  BS,  Southern  Methodist  University,  1956;  PhD,  Califor 
nia  Institute  of  Technology.  1962 

Cleveland.  Linda  Chandler,  Z/ecfurer  in  Engineering  Graphics.  BS,  1981,  MS.  1984,  Clemson 
University 

Clinkscales.  William  Cherry,  Dis/nrt  Extension  Director;  Associate  Professor,  4-H  and  Youth  Devel- 
opment BS.  South  Carolina  State  College.  1965;  MS.  Clemson  University.  1974;  EdD.  Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institute  and  State  University.  1984 

Clodflelter,  Gregory  Keith,  Head  of  Military  Science  Department;  Professor  of  Military  Science.  LTC. 
US   Army;  BS.  Franklin  Pierce  College.  1978;  MS.  University  of  Southern  California.  1987 

Cobb.  George  Pinckney.  Assistant  Professor  of  Environmental  Toxicology.  BS,  College  of  Charleston, 
1982;  PhD.  University  of  South  Florida.  1989 

Coffeen.  William  Wever,  Professor  of  Ceramic  Engineering  BS.  1935,  MS,  1937,  University  of  Illi- 
nois; PhD.  Rutgers  University.  1969 

Coggethall,  John  Michael,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology.  BA,  1975,  MA,  1978,  PhD,  1984,  South- 
em  Illinois  University 

Colacino,  James  Michael,  Professor  of  Animal  Science  and  Bioengineering.  BA,  St.  John  Fisher  Col- 
lege. 1968;  MA.  1970.  PhD.  1973,  State  University  of  New  York 

Cole,  Spurgeon  Northen.  Professor  of  Psychology.  BA,  1960,  MS.  1965,  PhD,  1966.  University  of  Georgia 

Coleman,  Alexander  Bigger.  Research  Associate / Assistant  Professor  of  English.  BS,  University  of 
Virginia.  1981 

Coleman,  Katherine  Young.  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  Sociolo- 
gy   BS.  1981.  MS.  1983.  Clemson  University;  PhD,  Texas  A&M  University,  1989 

Collier.  John  Anton.  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering.  BA,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology.  1970; 
MS.  University  of  Georgia.  1972;  PhD.  Clemson  University,  1978;  PE 

Collins,  Aaron  Strother.  Assocta/e  Professor  of  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering.  BS.  1965,  MS, 
1968.  PhD.  1973.  Clemson  University 

Collins.  Donald  Lynn.  Professor  of  Architecture.  BLA.  North  Carolina  State  University,  1968;  MLA, 
Harvard  University,  1969;  ASLA 

Collins,  Edward  Randolph.  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering.  BS.  North 
Carolina  State  University.  1984;  PhD.  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology.  1989 

Collins.  Thomas  FrBnk,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy.  BA,  Mercer  University.  1956; 
MS.  Clemson  University,  1958 

Coltman,  Ralph  Read.  Jr.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Physics.  BS,  Carnegie-Mellon  University,  1949 

Conner,  William  Henry,  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Resources,  Belle  W.  Baruch  Forest  Science  In- 
stitute. BS.  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University  1973;  MS.  1975.  PhD.  1988.  Louisiana 
State  University 

Connor,  Anthony  Cooper,  Lecturer  in  CompuUr  Science.  BS.  1957.  MA,  1964.  Temple  University 

Connor-Greene,  Patricia  Anne,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology.  BA.  Wells  College,  1976;  PhD,  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina.  1983 

Conover,  Richard  Allan,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management. 
BA,  University  of  Michigan,  1953;  MA,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1968;  PhD,  Colorado  SUte  Univer- 
sity, 1974 

Cook,  Bruce  Farrell,  Professor  of  Music.  BME,  1954,  MA,  1965,  West  Texas  State  University;  DMA,  Uni- 
versity of  Texas.  1975 

Cook,  Wilton  Pierce,  Professor  of  Horticulture.  Coastal  Research  and  Education  Center.  BS,  1962,  MS. 
1964.  Clemson  University;  PhD.  North  Carolina  State  University.  1986 

Cooper.  George  TV,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Bioengineering.  BA.  Williams  College,  1964;  MD,  Cornell 
University  Medical  College.  1968 

Cooper.  Melanie  Mmrtmnt,  Assistant  Profetaor  of  Chemistry.  BS.  1975.  MS,  1976,  PhD,  1978,  Manchester 
University 

Cordell,  Harold  Kenneth.  Adjunct  Professor  afforest  and  Recreation  Resources.  BSF,  1966,  MF,  1967, 
PhD,  1975.  North  Carolina  State  University 

Corley.  Gregg  Ralph,  Assistant  Professor  of  Building  Science    BS,  1985,  MS,  1988,  Clemson  University 
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Coston,  Donald  Claude,  Associate  Dean,  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences;  Director  of  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station;  Professor  of  Horticulture.  BS.  North  Carolina  State  University,  1972;  MS,  1974. 
PhD,  1976,  Michigan  State  University 

Coston,  Harold  Prestwood,  Visiting  Instructor  in  Management.  BS,  Wake  Forest  University,  1946; 
MPH,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1952 

Coulter,  Edwin  Martin,  Professor  of  Political  Science.  BA,  Furman  University  1962;  PhD,  University 
of  Virginia,  1965 

Courtney,  William  Henry  HI,  Associate  Professor  of  Horticulture,  Coastal  Research  and  Education 
Center.  BS,  University  of  Kentucky.  1974;  MS,  University  of  Missouri,  1976;  PhD,  University  of  New 
Hampshire,  1979 

Cover,  Alan  Seymour,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences.  BS,  Indiana  State  University, 
1954;  MA,  1960,  PhD.  1964,  Pennsylvania  SUte  University 

Cover,  Peggy  Hopkins,  Head  of  Reference  Unit,  Associate  Librarian.  BA,  Blue  Mountain  College,  1962; 
MS.  University  of  Illinois,  1965 

Cox,  Christopher  Lee,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences.  BS,  Grove  City  College,  1978;  MS. 
1980.  PhD,  1984.  Carnegie-Mellon  University 

Crader,  Kelly  Wayne,  Professor  of  Sociology.  BS,  MS,  1968,  Illinois  State  University;  PhD,  Emory  Uni- 
versity, 1971 

Craig,  Cheryl  Howard,  Lecturer  m  Nursing.  BSN,  University  of  South  Carolina,  1973;  MS,  Clemson 
University,  1987 

Craig,  Lynn  George,  Professor  of  Architecture.  BArch,  Clemson  University,  1967;  MArch,  Washington 
University.  1969;  AIA,  RIBA.  APA 

Craig,  Starlett,  Lecturer  m  Sociology.  BA,  Spelman  College,  1969;  MSS,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1971 

Cranston,  Mechthild,  Professor  of  French .  BA,  1958,  PhD.  1966,  University  of  California 

Crino,  Michael  Dwain,  Professor  of  Management .  BA,  State  University  of  New  York.  1969;  MA,  North- 
ern Illinois  University,  1971;  MS.  University  of  Arkansas.  1973;  PhD.  University  of  Florida,  1978 

Crosby,  Margaree  Seawright,  Associate  Professor  of  Education.  BS.  South  Carolina  State  College,  1963; 
MEd,  Clemson  University,  1973;  EdD.  University  of  Massachusetts,  1976 

Cross,  Dee  Lewis,  Professor  of  Animal  Science.  BS.  Austin  Peay  State  University,  1968;  MS,  1971,  PhD. 
1973,  University  of  Kentucky 

Cross,  James  Edward,  Arc/tt(;{5r,- Assuran/  Librarian.  BA,  Cleveland  State  University,  1979;  MA,  MLS, 
Case  Western  Reserve  University,  1982 

Cross,  Sydney  Ann,  Associate  Professor  of  Visual  Studies.  BFA,  Northern  Arizona  University,  1977; 
MFA,  Arizona  SUte  University,  1980 

Crouch,  James  Page,  Alumni  Professor  of  Industrial  Education.  BA.  1964.  MA,  1966,  San  Diego  State 
College;  EdD,  University  of  Missouri,  1968 

Crout,  Roy  Durham,  Jr.,*  Assistant  Professor  of  Architecture.  BS.  Clemson  University,  1981;  MArch, 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  1987 

Crowe,  Janis  Adams,  Instructor  in  English.  BA,  Vassar  College,  1966;  MA,  Washington  University, 
1967 

Culin,  Joseph  Dayton,  Associate  Professor  of  Entomology .  BS,  Eastern  College,  1975;  MS,  University  of 
Delaware,  1977;  PhD  University  of  Kentucky,  1981 

Cummings,  John  Richard,  Lecturer  in  Biology.  BS,  1983,  MS,  1988,  Bowling  Green  State  University 

Cummings,  Phillip  Howard,  Associate  Professor  of  Nursing.  BSN,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1976; 
MSN,  East  Carolina  University,  1979;  EdD,  North  Carolina  State  University,  1984 

Cummings,  Sally  Pahnke,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing.  BSN,  University  of  North  Caroli- 
na, 1976;  MSN,  East  Carolina  University,  1980 

Currin,  Robert  Eugene  HI,  Professor  of  Agronomy  and  Soils,  Pee  Dee  Research  and  Education  Center. 
BS,  North  Carolina  State  University,  1949;  MS,  Clemson  University,  1964 

Curry,  Linda  Jean,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education.  BA,  University  of  South  Carolina,  1969;  MA,  Ap- 
palachian State  University,  1983 

Curtis,  Charles  Edward,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  Sociology.  BS, 
1977,  MS,  1979,  University  of  Georgia;  PhD,  University  of  Nebraska,  1985 

Dadachanji,  Katherine  Coxe,  Lecturer  in  Mathematical  Sciences.  BS,  1986,  MS,  1990,  Clemson  Univer- 
sity 

Dallis,  William  Alexander,  Jr.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering.  BS,  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, 1978 

Daniell,  Beth,  Assistant  Professor  English.  BA,  Mercer  University,  1969;  MA,  Georgia  State  Universi- 
ty, 1973;  PhD,  University  of  Texas,  1986 

Daniels,  James  Howard,  Associate  Dean  of  Administration  and  Development,  College  of  Agricultural 
Sciences:  Professor  of  Agricultural  Education  and  Agricultural  Engineering.  BSE,  University  of 
Arkansas,  1970;  MEd,  1974,  EdD,  1975,  University  of  Illinois 
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Davidson,  Margaret  Adelia,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  Sociology.  BA, 
1972,  JD,  1978,  lx)uisiana  State  University;  MMA.  University  of  Rhode  Island,  1980 

Davis,  Jack  Wayne,  Head  of  Agricultural  Support  Department,  Visiting  Instructor  in  Agricultural  En- 
gineering.   BS.  1975,  MAg,  1976,  Clemson  University 

Davis,  James  Richard.  Professor  of  Accounting.  BBA,  1968,  MPA.  1970.  PhD,  1974,  Georgia  SUte  Uni- 
versity;  CMA 

Davis,  John  Stephen,  Associate  Professor  of  Management.  BS,  U.S.  Military  Academy,  1965;  MS,  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California,  1972;  MS,  Boston  University,  1979;  PhD,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, 1984 

Davis,  Martin  Alan,  Professor  of  Architecture.  BArch,  University  of  Oklahoma,  1971;  MPhil,  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh  (Scotland),  1973;  AlA 

Davis.  Robert  Pratt,  Professor  of  Industrial  Engineering.  BSIE,  1970.  MS,  1971,  University  of  Tennes- 
see; PhD,  Oklahoma  State  University.  1973;  PE 

Davis.  Rose  Jones.  Professor  of  Home  Economics,  Pee  Dee  Research  and  Education  Center.  BS,  1962, 
MS,  1964.  Winthrop  College;  EdD.  University  of  South  Carolina.  1983 

Dawson,  Darren  Merritt,  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering.  BSEE,  Georgia  Institute  of 
Technology,  1984;  PhD.  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  1990 

Day,  Frank  Louis.  Professor  of  English.  BS,  Gorham  SUte  College.  1954;  MA,  University  of  Tennessee, 
1959;  MA,  University  of  Rochester.  1967 

Deal.  Elwyn  Ernest.  Assis/anf  Director  of  Extension-Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources;  Professor  of 
Horticulture.    BS.  1958.  MS.  1960.  University  of  Georgia;  PhD.  Rutgers  University.  1963 

Dean.  Ralph  Adrian,  Assistant  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology.  BS,  University  of  London  (England); 
PhD,  University  of  Kentucky.  1986 

Dearing,  Perino  Marcellin.  Jr.,  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences.  BS,  1963,  MA,  1965,  University  of 
North  Carolina;  ME.  1971.  PhD.  1972.  University  of  Florida 

de  Chesnay.  Mary.  Head  of  Nursing  Research  Department;  Professor  of  Nursing.  BSN,  College  of  St. 
Teresa.  1969;  MS.  Rutgers  University,  1973;  DSN.  University  of  Alabama.  1982 

Decoteau,  Dennis  Roger.  Associate  Professor  of  Horticulture.  BS.  University  of  Maine.  1980;  MS,  1982. 
PhD,  1984,  University  of  Massachusetts 

Deeter.  Renee  Salome.  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  Education.  BS.  Eastern  Michigan 
University,  1971 

DeHaven.  Mark  James.  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science.  BA.  Marietta  College.  1976; 
MA,  1985.  PhD,  1988,  University  of  Florida 

Delwiche.  Michael  Joseph.  Ad/unc(  Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering.  BS.  1974.  MS. 
1976.  PhD.  1981.  Cornell  University 

Desmarteau.  Darryl  Dwayne.  Professor  of  Chemistry.  BS,  Washington  State  University,  1963;  PhD, 
University  of  Washington.  1966 

Dewitt,  Craig  Allen.  Visiting  Instructor  in  Agricultural  Engineering.  BS.  Clemson  University.  1976; 
MS.  Clemson  University.  1983;  EIT 

Diamond.  Charles  Augustine,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics.  BA,  1974,  MA,  1975,  Clemson  Univer- 
sity; PhD.  Texas  A&M  University.  1984 

Dick,  John  Walter.  Professor  of  Poultry  Science.  BA,  Tabor  College,  1965;  MS.  1968,  PhD,  1971.  Kansas 
State  University 

Dickel.  Blanche  Kathleen,  Instructor  in  English.  BM.  Furman  University,  1973;  MA,  Clemson  Univer- 
sity. 1990 

Dickens,  Thomas  Lester.  Professor  of  Accounting.  BA.  University  of  Richmond,  1968;  MBA.  Virginia 
Commonwealth  University,  1977;  PhD,  Texas  A&M  University.  1983 

Dickenson.  Russell  Errett,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Recreation  Resource  Management.  BA,  Northern  Ari- 
zona University.  1947 

Dickerson.  Ottie  Joseph.  Head  of  Plant  Pathology  and  Physiology  Department;  Professor  of  Plant  Pa- 
thology and  Physiology;  State  Plant  Pathologist.  BS.  1955.  MS.  1956.  University  of  Arkansas;  PhD. 
University  of  Wisconsin.  1961 

Dickey,  Jean  Louise.  Associate  Professor  of  Biology.  BS,  Kent  State  University.  1972;  PhD,  Purdue  Uni- 
versity. 1982 

Dickey.  Joseph  Freeman.  Alumni  Professor  of  Dairy  Science.  BS.  1956.  MS.  1962.  North  Carolina  State 
University;  PhD,  Pennsylvania  State  University.  1965;  PhD.  University  of  Georgia.  1985 

Diefendorf.  Russell  Judd,  McAlister  Professor  of  Ceramic  Engineering.  BS.  University  of  Rochester. 
1953;  PhD,  University  of  Toronto.  1958 

Diehl.  John  Richard,  Professor  of  Animal  Science.  BS,  Kansas  Stete  University,  1965;  PhD,  University 
of  Missouri.  1973 

Dieter.  Richard  Carl,  A5sociar«  Professor  of  Chemistry.  BS.  Lehigh  University,  1973;  PhD,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  1981 
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Dill,  Kilian,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry.  BA,  City  University  of  New  York,  1971;  PhD,  California 
Institute  of  Technology,  1977 

Dillman,  Buddy  Leroy,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  Sociology.  BS,  1959,  MS,  1961, 
University  of  Arkansas;  PhD,  North  Carolina  State  University,  1967 

Dillon  Charlea  Ronald,  Professor  of  Botany.  AB,  1965,  MA,  1968,  PhD,  1971,  University  of  North 
Carolina 

DiMeglio,  Sebastian  Joseph,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Travel  and  Tourism.  BS,  Mount  St.  Mary's  College, 
1953 

Dimond,  Thomas,*  Associate  Professor  of  Visual  Arts.  BFA.  MassachusetU  College  of  Art,  1966;  MFA, 
University  of  Tennessee,  1969 

Dinger,  Dennis  Russell,  Assistant  Professor  of  Ceramic  Engineering.  BS,  Alfred  University,  1970; 
MS,  1974,  MS.  1975,  PhD,  1975,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

Dixon,  Marvin  Warren,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering.  BS,  1964,  MS,  1965,  Louisiana  State 
University;  PhD,  Northwestern  University,  1971,  PE 

Doar,  LeRoy  Henning,  Jr.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Food  Science.  BChE,  Clemson  University, 
1962 

Dodd,  Roy  Bryon,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering.  BS,  1968,  MS,  1977,  University 
of  Georgia;  PhD,  Clemson  University.  1983;  PE 

Donahue,  Peter  John,  Visiting  Instructor  in  English.  BA,  University  of  Washington,  1987;  MA, 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University,  1990 

Dooley,  Ronald  Larry,  Professor  of  Bioengineering;  Research  Coordinator  for  the  Bioengineering  Alli- 
ance of  South  Carolina.  BS,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University.  1968;  MS.  1973,  PhD, 
1976,  Clemson  University 

Doost,  Roger  Khoda,  Associate  Professor  of  Accounting.  BBA,  University  of  Georgia,  1975;  MBA.  Indus- 
trial Management  Institute  (Tehran),  1973;  MAcc,  University  of  Georgia,  1984;  CPA;  CMA;  DPA; 
GPS 

Doruk,  Birsen,  Visiting  Professor  of  Architecture .  DIP,  1958,  DEngr,  1965,  Istanbul  Technical  Univer- 
sity 

Doruk,  Teoman  Kaya,  Professor  of  Architecture.  DipEngrArch.  1958,  DEngr,  1965,  Istanbul  Technical 
University 

Dottavio,  Floyd  Dominic,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management.  BS.  Ohio 
State  University,  1973;  MFS.  Yale  University.  1975;  PhD,  Purdue  University,  1979 

Dougan,  William  Richmond,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics.  BA,  University  of  Virginia,  1971;  MA. 
1976,  PhD.  1981,  University  of  Chicago 

Drahos,  David,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology  and  Physiology.  BS,  Manhattan  College,  1973; 
PhD.  University  of  Pittsburgh.  1979 

Drake,  Thomas  Lynn,  Professor  of  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering.  BS,  Tri-State  College,  1958; 
MS.  1959.  PhD,  1964.  Michigan  State  University 

Draughn,  Robert  Allen,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Bioengineering.  BS.  1960,  MS,  1961,  North  Carolina  State 
University;  DSc,  University  of  Virginia,  1968 

Drews,  Michael  James,  J.  E.  Sirrine  Professor  of  Textiles.  BS,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1967;  PhD, 
North  Texas  State  University.  1971 

Drews-Bryan,  Alison  Claire,  Associate  Professor  of  Accounting.  BBA,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1967; 
MS.  Clemson  University,  1973;  PhD,  University  of  Georgia,  1989;  CPA 

Drye,  Charles  Edwin,  Associate  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology  and  Physiology,  Edisto  Research  and  Edu- 
cation Center.  BS.  Lenoir-Rhyne  College,  1969;  MA,  Appalachian  State  University,  1972;  PhD,  Clem- 
son University,  1976 

Dubose,  Sarah  McConnell,  Visiting  Instructor  in  Agricultural  Engineering.  BS,  University  of  South 
Carolina.  1982 

DuFault,  Robert  James,  Associate  Professor  of  Horticulture,  Coastal  Research  and  Education  Center. 
BS.  Norwich  University,  1976;  MS,  University  of  Vermont,  1978;  PhD,  Kansas  State  University,  1982 

Duke,  Albert  Link,  Professor  of  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering.  BS,  Tennessee  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute, 1948;  MS.  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  1955;  PhD,  Michigan  State  University,  1963 

Duke,  Charles  Roy,  Assistant  Professor  of  Marketing.  BS,  Louisisana  Technology  University,  1970; 
MBA,  Oklahoma  City  University,  1976;  PhD,  University  of  Texas,  1988 

Duke,  Lois  Lovelace,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science.  BA.  1976,  MA,  1979,  PhD,  1986,  University 
of  South  Carolina 

Duke,  Martha,  Lecturer  in  Management.  BA,  University  of  Kansas,  1969;  MS,  State  University  of  New 
York, 1973 

Dukes,  Philip  Duskin,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology  and  Physiology.  BS,  Clemson  University. 
1953;  MS,  1960,  PhD,  1962,  North  Carolina  State  University 

Dumin,  David  Joseph,  Samuel  R.  Rhodes  Professor  of  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering.  BS,  Johns 
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Hopkins  University.  1957;  MS.  Purdue  Univertity.  1961;  PhD.  Stanford  University.  1964 

Duncan,  Lewis  Mannan  III,  Associate  Dean,  College  of  Sciences,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics  and 
Astronomy    BA,  1973.  MS.  1976.  PhD.  1977.  Rice  University 

Dunlap,  Lynn  Hayncs,  Instructor  in  English    BA.  1976.  MA.  1986.  Clemson  Univeraity 

Dunn,  Benjamin  Allen,  Professor  of  Forest  Resources  BSF.  1965.  MF.  1968,  PhD,  1971,  University  of 
(iforjjui 

Dunn,  Charles  V/ythe,  Head  of  Political  Science  Department,  Professor  of  Political  Scitnce.  BS,  Illi- 
nois Sute  University.  1962;  MS.  1963.  PhD.  1965.  Florida  State  University 

DuRant,  John  Alexander  lU,  Professor  of  Entomology,  Pee  Dee  Research  and  Education  Center.  BS, 
1961.  MS,  1963.  Clemson  University;  PhD.  Auburn  University.  1966 

Durand,  Pascal,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  Sociology  BMath. 
Institution  des  Chartreux  de  Lyon.  1962;  Ecole  Nationale  Superieure  Agronomiqaue  de  Montpellier, 
1968;  Bagecon.  Appliquees  de  Dijon.  1969 

Dwyer,  Gerald  Paul,  Professor  of  Economics.  BA,  University  of  Washington,  1969;  MA,  University  of 
Tennessee.  1973.  PhD.  University  of  Chicago.  1979 

Dyck,  Lawrence  Alan.  Professor  of  Botany.  BA,  University  of  California,  1965;  PhD,  Washington  Uni- 
versity. 1970 

Dyck.  Wayne  Herbert,  Lecturer  in  Mathematical  Sciences.   BS,  Bob  Jones  University,  1987 

Dysart,  Benjamin  Clay  III.  Adjunct  Professor  of  Environmental  Systems  Engineering.  BE,  1961.  MS. 
1964.  Vanderbilt  University;  PhD.  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  1969 

Earl,  William  Allison,  Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  Ceramic  Engineering.  MS,  Alfred  University, 
1967 

Edie,  Danny  Dale,  Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering.  BS,  Ohio  University,  1965;  MSES,  University 
of  Toledo.  1969;  PhD.  University  of  Virginia.  1972 

Edwards,  Frances  Lea,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics.  BA,  Graceland  College,  1972;  JD,  University 
Kansas.  1980 

Eflin,  Robert  Dean.  Associate  Professor  of  Architecture.  BArch,  University  of  Minnesota,  1954;  MArch, 
Rice  University,  1972 

Egan.  Clifton  Scott  Miller,  Head  of  Performing  Arts  Department;  Professor  of  Theatre.  BA,  Hanover 
College,  1973;  MFA,  Northwestern  University,  1976 

Egan,  Linda  Diane.  Visiting  Instructor  in  Speech.  BA,  Hanover  College,  1972;  MA,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. 1975 

Egan,  Martin  David.  Associate  Professor  of  Building  Science.  BS,  Lafayette  College,  1962;  MS,  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  1966 

Eisiminger,  Sterling  Kenwood,  Associate  Professor  of  English.  BS,  1967,  MA,  1968,  Auburn  University; 
PhD.  University  of  South  Carolina,  1974 

Elling.  Rudolf  Ernest,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  and  Engineering  Mechanics.  BS,  Michigan 
State  University,  1950;  MS,  University  of  Illinois,  1952;  PhD,  Stanford  University,  1967;  PE 

Elliott.  Ralph  Delano.  Associate  Dean  for  Executive  Education  and  Development,  College  of  Commerce 
and  Industry:  Professor  of  Economics.  BS,  1967,  MS,  1968,  PhD,  1972,  North  Carolina  State 
University 

Ellis,  Charles  Stephen.  Instructor  in  Management    BS.  1956.  DSc.  1962,  Washington  University 

Ellis.  Robert  Luther,  Instructor  in  English.   BA,  1988,  MA  1990,  Clemson  University 

Ellison.  Michael  Scot,  Associa/e  Professor  of  Textiles.  BS,  1971,  MA.  1973,  PhD,  1983,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia 

Elsey.  Kent  Dennit,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Entomology.  BS,  Washington  State  University, 
1%3;  MS,  1966.  PhD.  1%9.  North  Carolina  State  University 

Elzerman.  Alan  William,  Professor  of  Environmental  Systems  Engineering.  BA.  Williams  College, 
1971.  PhD.  University  of  Wisconsin.  1976 

Ennes-Marvin,  Martha  Lee.  Visiting  Instructor  in  English.  BA,  1988,  MA,  1989,  Western  Washington 
University 

Ervin.  Vincent  John.  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences  BSc,  Royal  Melbourne  Institute  of 
Technology  (Australia).  1978;  PhD.  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology.  1984 

Estaville.  Lawrence  Ernest,  Jr..  Associate  Professor  of  Geography  BA,  1968.  MA.  1970.  McNeese  State 
University.  MA.  University  of  Southwestern  Louisiana,  1974;  PhD,  University  of  Oklahoma,  1984 

Eubanks,  Francis  Marion,  Associate  Professor  of  Building  Science  BS,  1967,  MS,  1968,  Georgia  Insti- 
tute of  Technology 

Evans,  Andrew.  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agronomy  and  Soils.  BS,  Fairleigh  Dickinson  University, 
1978.  MS.  1980.  PhD.  1983.  University  of  Nebraska 

Evans.  Loraine-Spano.  General  Librarian.  BA,  Fairleigh  Dickinson  University,  1978;  MS,  Kansas 
Sut«  University,  1982;  MLS,  University  of  Maryland,  1987 
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Eversole,  Arnold  George,  Professor  of  Fisheries.  BS,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1963;  MS,  1969, 
PhD,  1974,  Syracuse  University 

Evrensel-Brown,  Ayse,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography.  BA,  University  of  Ankara  (Tur- 
key), 1979;  PhD,  University  of  Zurich  (Switzerland),  1985 

Ezell,  Danny  Odell,  Assistant  Director,  Extension  Field  Operations;  Professor  of  Horticulture.  BS, 
1962,  MS,  1964,  Clemson  University;  PhD,  University  of  Florida,  1968 

Fain,  Charles  Clifford,  Professor  of  Ceramic  Engineering.  BCerE,  1954,  MS,  1957,  Clemson  Universi- 
ty; PhD,  Ohio  State  University,  1967 

Fairey,  John  Edward  ID,  Professor  of  Botany.  BS,  University  of  South  Carolina,  1962;  MS,  1964,  PhD, 
1972,  University  of  West  Virginia 

Fairley,  Kevin  Joseph,  Assistant  Professor  of  Environmental  Systems  Engineering.  BE,  1975,  ME, 
1977,  Manhattan  College;  PhD,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  1984 

Fallon,  Dennis  J,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering.  BS,  Old  Dominion  University,  1970;  MS, 
1972,  PhD,  1980,  North  Carolina  State  University 

Fanning,  James  Collier,  Professor  of  Chemistry.  BS,  The  Citadel,  1953;  MS,  1956,  PhD,  1960,  Georgia 
Institute  of  Technology 

Faris,  Jesse  Edwin,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  Sociology.  BS,  1948,  MA,  1951, 
Washington  State  University;  PhD,  North  Carolina  State  University,  1955 

Farley,  Kevin  Joseph,  Assistant  Professor  of  Environmental  Systems  Engineering.  BE,  1975,  ME,  1977, 
Manhattan  College;  PhD,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1984 

Fassuliotis,  George,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology  and  Physiology.  BS,  Brooklyn  College,  1949; 
MS,  1954,  PhD,  1958,  New  York  University 

Felder,  Frankie  Ottowiess,  Associate  Dean  of  International  Programs  and  Services;  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Education.  BS,  Virginia  Commonwealth  University,  1972;  MEd,  University  of  Vermont,  1974; 
MEd,  1984,  EdD,  1986,  Harvard  University 

Fendley,  Timothy  Thomas,  Professor  of  Wildlife.  BSF,  1965,  MSF,  1968,  University  of  Georgia;  PhD, 
Utah  State  University,  1978 

Fennell,  Robert  Emmett,  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences.  BA,  Bradley  University,  1964;  MS,  1966, 
PhD,  1969,  University  of  Iowa 

Fera,  Cesare,  Professor  of  Architecture.  Laureat  Ing,  1948,  ArchDoctore,  1966,  University  of  Genoa 
(Italy) 

Ferguson,  Nancy  Hilton,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agronomy  and  Soils.  BA,  Emory  University,  1967; 
PhD,  Clemson  University,  1982 

Ferguson,  Ronney  Lynn,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Bioengineering.  BA,  1969,  MD,  1973,  Univer- 
sity of  Texas 

Ferreira,  Eurico  Jose,  Associate  Professor  of  Finance.  BSE,  National  School  of  Engineering  of  Brazil, 
1964;  MBA,  Catholic  University  of  Rio  de  Janerio,  1975;  PhD,  University  of  South  Carolina,  1982 

Ferrell,  William  Garland,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Engineering.  BA,  Wake  Forest  Uni- 
versity, 1977;  MS,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  SUte  University,  1979;  PhD,  North  Carolina 
State  University,  1988 

Fery,  Richard  Lee,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Horticulture,  U.S.  Vegetable  Laboratory.  BS,  Oregon  State  Uni- 
versity, 1966;  PhD,  Purdue  University,  1970 

Fescemyer,  Howard  William,  Assistant  Professor  of  Entomology.  BS,  1979,  MS,  1982,  Pennsylvania 
State  University;  PhD,  Louisiana  State  University,  1986 

Fetta,  Iris  Brann,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences.  BS,  Southeastern  Louisiana  College, 
1964;  MS,  Clemson  University,  1966 

Fichter,  Wilbur  Bryan,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Engineering  Mechanics.  BS,  Wake  Forest  University, 
1957;  MS,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University,  1966;  PhD,  North  Carolina  State  Uni- 
versity, 1969 

Figliola,  Richard  Stephen,  Associate  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering.  BS,  1974,  MS,  1976,  PhD, 
1979,  University  of  Notre  Dame;  PE 

Fischer,  James  Roland,  Dean  for  Agricultural  Research;  Director  of  Agricultural  Experiment  Station; 
Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering.   BS,  1967,  MS,  1969,  PhD,  1972,  University  of  Missouri 

Fisk,  William  Robert,  Associate  Professor  of  Education.  BS,  1973,  MS,  1976,  PhD,  1979,  Florida  State 
University 

Fitch,  Lewis  Thomas,  Professor  of  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering.  BSEE,  Duke  University, 
1954;  MS,  North  Carolina  State  University,  1960;  PhD,  Ohio  State  University,  1969;  PE 

Fjeld,  Robert  Alan,  Professor  of  Environmental  Systems  Engineering.  BS,  North  Carolina  State  Uni- 
versity, 1970;  MS,  1973.  PhD,  1976.  Pennsylvania  State  University 

Flagg,  Stephen  David,  Lecturer  in  the  Biology.  BS,  University  of  Georgia,  1972 

Flanigan,  Jackson  hee,  Associate  Professor  of  Education.  BA,  Salem  College,  1959;  MA,  West  Virginia 
University,  1964;  EdD,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University,  1986 
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Flinchum,  Tamara  Rene.  Instructor  in  English.    BA,  Central  Weileyan  College.  1984;  MA.  Bail  State 
University,  1986 

Flower.  Phillip  John.  Associate  Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy.    BS.  Univenity  of  Toledo,  1970; 
PhD.  University  of  Washington.  1976 

Foley.  Charles  William,  Head  of  Animal,  Dairy,  and  Veterinary  Science  Department;  Professor  of  An- 
imal Science    BS.  1952.  MS,  1956,  PhD,  1959,  University  of  Missouri 

Foltz.  Jeffrey  Wayne.  Professor  of  Fisheries.    BS.  Ohio  State  University,  1972;  MS,  University  of  Wis- 
consin. 1974;  PhD.  University  of  Colorado.  1978 

Foreman.  Christopher  William.  Lecturer  in  Computer  Science.   BS,  Salisbury  State  College,  1976;  MS, 
Clemson  University,  1976 

Fortnum.  Bruce  Allan.  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology  and  Physiology ,  Pee  Dee  Research  and  Education 
Center.   BA.  LaSalle  College.  1973;  MS.  University  of  Delaware,  1975;  PhD,  Clemson  University.  1978 

Foster.  Ida  Sloan.  Reference  Librarian;  Assistant  Librarian.   BA,  Bennett  College,  1962;  MSLS,  Atlanta 
University,  1973 

Franklin.  Ralph  Earl,  Head  of  Agronomy  and  Soils  Department;  Professor  of  Agronomy  and  Soils. 
BSA.  1955.  MS.  1957,  University  of  Arkansas;  PhD.  Ohio  State  University.  1961 

Fredendall.  Lawrence  Dean,  Lecturer  in  Management.   BS,  Central  Michigan  University.  1972;  MBA, 
Michigan  State  University,  1986. 

Frederick,  James  Russell,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agronomy  and  Soils.   BS,  1981,  MS,  1983,  Pennsylva- 
nia State  University,  PhD,  University  of  Illinois,  1987 

Freeman,  Edwin  Armistead,  Professor  of  Music.   BS,  Clemson  University,  1949;  BMus,  Louisiana  State 
University,  1954;  MA,  Columbia  University,  1968;  DMA,  Louisiana  State  University,  1976 

Freeman.  Michael  Wayne,  Assistant  Professor  of  Military  Science.    CPT,  US   Army;  BS,  Clemson 
University.  1980 

Friedlob.  George  Thomas,  Professor  of  Accounting.  BA,  Vanderbilt  University,  1963;  MBA,  University 
of  Louisville.  1972;  PhD,  University  of  Mississippi,  1981;  CPA,  CMA 

Freidman,  Harold  In,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Bioengmeering.    BS,  Hobart  College,  1967;  PhD,  1972,  MD, 
1974.  University  of  Virginia 

Friedman.  Richard  Joel,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Bioengineering.  BS.  1976.  MD,  1980,  Universi- 
ty of  Toronto 

Frisby.  Thomas  Newton,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering.  BA,  1952,  LLB,  1954,  Louisiana  State 
University 

Fryback,  Patricia,  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing.   BSN,  1972,  MSN,  1981,  Indiana  University 

Fuhr,  Donald  Lee,  Associate  Professor  of  Education.    BA,  Bethany  College.  1958;  MEd.  University  of 
Virginia,  1965;  PhD.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1971 

Funk,  James  Edward,  Jr.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Ceramic  Engineering.   MS,  Alfred  University,  1981 

Gaddis,  Joseph  Leo,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering.   BS,  1961,  MS,  1963,  New  Mexico  State  Uni- 
versity; PhD,  University  of  Texas.  1969 

Gahan,  Lawrence  Willard,  Alumni  Professor  of  Parks.  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management.   BS. 
1960.  MS.  1964,  PhD,  1970,  University  of  Illinois 

Galloway.  Elizabeth  Boyce,  Alumni  Professor  of  Education.    BA,  Erskine  College,  1958;  MA,  Furman 
University.  1963;  EdD,  University  of  Georgia,  1972 

Galluscio.  Eugene  Hugo.  Head  of  Psychology  Department;  Professor  of  Psychology.    BA,  California 
State  College,  1966;  MA.  1969.  PhD.  1970.  Louisiana  State  University 

Galyean.  Ronald  Dale.  Head  of  Food  Science  Department;  Professor  of  Food  Science.    BS.  Southwest 
Missouri  State  University,  1966;  MS,  1972,  PhD.  1975.  University  of  Missouri 

Garcia,  Ricardo  Alberto,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology.   BS,  1968,  MEd,  1970,  University  of  Houston; 
PhD.  Texas  A&M  University,  1975 

Gardner,  Linda  Louise,  Professor  of  Home  Economics.  BS,  University  of  North  Dakota,  1967;  MS,  1976, 
PhD.  1980.  University  of  Arizona 

Gamer,  Peggy  Ford,  Lecturer  in  Mathematical  Sciences.    BS,  Furman  University,  1961;  MS,  ED,  Old 
Dominion  University,  1985 

Gamer,  Thomas  Harold.  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering.   BS.  1952,  MS,  1956,  PhD,  1964,  North 
Carolina  State  University;  PE 

Garrett.  James  Thomas,  VLiiting  Associate  Professor  of  Horticulture,  Pee  Dee  Research  and  Education 
Center  BS.  1964,  MS.  1966.  Clemson  University 

Garrett,  Thomas  Roy,  Instructor  in  Agricultural  Engineering.  BS,  1970,  MS.  1974.  Clemson  University 

Garrison.  Arthur  Vf  ayne.  Adjunct  Professor  of  Environmental  Systems  Engineering.    BS.  The  Citadel, 
1956.  MS.  Clemson  University.  1958;  PhD.  Emory  University.  1966 

Gauthreaux,  Sidney  Anthony.  Jr^  Professor  of  Zoology.  BS.  1963,  MS,  1965,  PhD,  1968.  Louisiana  SUte 
University 
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Geddes,  Doreen  Steiner,  Assistant  Professor  in  Speech.  BS,  Florida  State  University,  1969;  MA,  Univer- 
sity of  West  Florida,  1982;  PhD,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1988 

Geist,  Robert  Miller  ID,  Professor  of  Computer  Science.  BA,  Duke  University,  1970;  MS,  1973,  PhD,  1974, 
University  of  Notre  Dame 

Geldard.  John  Francis,  Professor  of  Chemistry.  BS,  1958,  MS,  1959,  PhD.  1964,  University  of  Sydney 

Geldard,  Patricia  Louise,  Visiting  Instructor  in  Speech.  BA,  DePauw  University,  1965;  MA,  University 
of  Illinois,  1967 

Gentry,  Robert  Cecil,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Physics.  BS,  Murray  State  University,  1937;  PhD,  Florida 
State  University,  1963 

Gerety,  Mason  Scott,  Asstsfan/  Professor  of  Economics.  BA,  University  of  New  Mexico,  1981;  MA,  1984, 
PhD,  1986,  University  of  Washington 

Gettys,  William  Edward,  Professor  of  Physics.  BS,  1960,  MS,  1961,  Clemson  University;  PhD,  Ohio 
University,  1964 

Gharpuray,  Vasanti  Manohar,  Assistant  Professor  of  Bioengineertng.  BE,  University  of  Poona,  1983; 
MS,  Vanderbilt  University,  1986;  PhD,  Northwestern  University,  1990 

Gillespie,  Jackie  Sheriff,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Nursing.  BS,  Clemson  University,  1975;  MSN,  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina,  1979 

Gilliland,  Bobby  Eugene,  Special  Assistant  to  the  President:  Professor  of  Electrical  and  Computer  Engi- 
neering.  BS.  Louisiana  Polytechnic  Institute,  1958;  MS,  1964,  PhD.  1967.  University  of  Arkansas;  PE 

Gilreath,  John  Atkins,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics.   BS.  1958.  MS.  1960.  Clemson  University 

Gimenez,  Tomas,  Professor  of  Animal  Science.  MVZ,  National  University  of  Mexico,  1969;  DrMedVet, 
Institut  fur  Physiologie  Technische  Universitat  Munchen,  1975 

Girgis,  Adly  Ageeb,  Professor  of  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering.  BS.  1967.  MS.  1973.  Assiut  Uni- 
versity (Egypt);  PhD.  Iowa  State  University,  1981 

Giant,  Tibor,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Bioengineering.  BSc,  Hungarian  Academy  of  Sciences, 
1974;  MD,  1968.  PhD,  1980.  Debrecen  University  of  Medicine 

GHck,  Bruce,  Head  of  Poultry  Science  Department;  Professor  of  Poultry  Science.  BS.  Rutgers  Universi- 
ty, 1951;  MS,  University  of  Massachusetts,  1952;  PhD,  Ohio  State  University.  1955 

Goettl,  Barry  Patrick,  Assisranr  Professor  of  Psychology.  BS,  University  of  Dayton,  1981;  MA,  1985, 
PhD,  1987,  University  of  Illinois 

Gogue,  George  Jay,  Vice  President  for  Research;  Professor  of  Forest  and  Recreation  Resources.  BS, 
1969,  MS,  1970,  Auburn  University;  PhD,  Michigan  State  University,  1973 

Golan,  Lawrence  Peter,  Director  of  South  Carolina  Energy  Research  and  Development  Center;  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering.  BS.  1961.  MS,  1964,  West  Virginia  University;  PhD,  Le- 
high University,  1968 

Golden,  Jimmy,  Resident  Director  of  Sandhill  Research  and  Education  Center;  Associate  Professor  of 
Plant  Pathology  and  Physiology.  BS,  1965,  MS,  1967,  University  of  Georgia;  PhD,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, 1972 

Golden,  Richard  Martin,  Professor  of  History.  BA,  Vanderbilt  University,  1969;  MA,  1972,  PhD,  1975, 
Johns  Hopkins  University 

Gomes,  Roger,  Assistant  Professor  of  Marketing.  BSME,  Southeastern  Massachusetts  University,  1972; 
MBA,  Bryant  College,  1977;  PhD,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University,  1988 

Gooden,  Dewitt  Talmadge  in.  Professor  of  Agronomy  and  Soils,  Edisto  Research  and  Education  Center. 
BS,  1966,  MS,  1972,  PhD,  1974,  North  Carolina  State  University 

Gooden,  Mario  Alonzo,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Architecture.  3S,  Clemson  University,  1987; 
MArch,  Columbia  University,  1990 

Gooding,  Charles  Harold,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering.  BS,  1970,  MS,  1972,  Clemson 
University;  PhD,  North  Carolina  State  University,  1979;  PE 

Croodstein,  Richard  Edward,  Director  of  Bands;  Associate  Professor  of  Music.  BME,  Miami  Universi- 
ty, 1975;  MME,  1981,  PhD,  1984,  Arizona  State  University 

Gordon,  Donald  Fleming,  Abney  Professor  of  Economics.  BA,  University  of  Saskatchewan,  1944;  MA, 
University  of  Toronto,  1946;  PhD,  Cornell  University,  1949 

Goree,  James  Gleason,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Engineering  Mechanics.  BS,  Uni- 
versity of  Florida,  1960;  MS,  University  of  Washington,  1962;  PhD,  University  of  Alabama,  1966 

Gorsuch,  Christopher  John,  Cataloger;  Assistant  Librarian.  BA,  1979,  MLS,  1982,  Syracuse  University 

Gorsuch,  Clyde  Stuart,  Professor  of  Entomology.  BS,  1971,  MS,  1974,  PhD,  1978,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Gossett,  Billy  Joe,  Professor  of  Agronomy  and  Soils.  BS,  University  of  Tennessee,  1957;  MS,  1959,  PhD, 
1962,  University  of  Illinois 

Groswami,  Bhuvenesh  Chandra,  Professor  of  Textiles.  BS,  Delhi  University,  1959;  MS,  Bombay  Univer- 
sity, 1963;  PhD,  Manchester  University,  1966 

Goswami,  Dixie  Gooch,*  Professor  of  English.  BA,  Presbyterian  College,  1965;  MA,  Clemson  Universi- 
ty, 1967 
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Gowaty,  Patricia  Admir,  Aiijunct  Aasociatt I Aasittant  Profeuaor  of  Zoology.  BA,  Tulane  University, 
1967;  PhD.  Clemson  Univereity.  1980 

Gowdy,  John  Norman,  Profttaor  of  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering.  BS,  Maiiachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology.  1967;  MS.  1968,  PhD.  1971.  University  of  Missoun 

Grab«n,  Henry  Willingham.  Professor  ofPhyaica.  BS,  Birmingham-Southern  College.  1967;  MS,  1961. 
PhD,  1962.  University  of  Tennessee 

Grady,  Cecil  Paul  Leslie,  Jr.,  R.  A.  Bowen,  Professor  of  Environmental  Systems  Engineering,  BA. 
Rice  InsUtute,  1960;  BS.  1961.  MS.  1963.  Rice  University;  PhD.  Oklahoma  State  University,  1969;  PE 

Graham,  William  Doyce,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Agronomy  and  Soils.  BS.  Texas  Technology  College,  1962; 
MS.  1965,  PhD.  1967.  Purdue  University 

Grant,  Peter  Michael,  Ac^uncr  Assistant  Professor  of  Entomology.  BS.  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
1975,  MS.  North  Texas  State  University,  1978;  PhD,  Florida  SUte  University,  1985 

Gray,  Furman  Ray,  Associate  Professor  of  Accounting.  BA,  Furman  University,  1951;  MS,  University 
of  Georgia,  1967;  CPA 

Gray,  Gordon  Walter,  Dean,  College  of  Education;  Professor  of  Education.  BS,  1958,  MA,  1964,  East 
Tennessee  State  University;  EidD,  University  of  Tennessee,  1967 

Green,  Cynthia,  Ad/unc<  Assistant  Professor  of  Agronomy  and  Soils.  BS,  University  of  Georgia,  1979; 
MS,  1982.  PhD.  1985.  North  Carolina  State  University 

Green,  Herman  George,  Director  of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Black  Experience  in  Higher  Education, 
Professor  of  Education.  BS.  South  Carolina  State  College.  1959.  MEd,  1970,  PhD.  1975,  University  of 
Illinois 

Green,  Penny  Anton,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology.  BS,  Louisiana  State  University,  1972;  MA,  Uni- 
versity of  New  Orleans,  1974;  PhD,  The  University  of  Texas,  1986 

Green,  Robert  Phillip,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Education.  BA,  University  of  the  South,  1970;  MA,  1972,  EdD, 
1977.  University  of  Virginia 

Greene,  Annel  KBy,  Assistant  Professor  of  Dairy  Science.  BS,  1982.  MS,  1985,  Louisina  State  Universi- 
ty; PhD.  Mississippi  State  University,  1988 

Greenspoon,  Leonard  Jay,  Professor  of  Religion.  BA  1967,  MA,  1970,  University  of  Richmond;  PhD, 
Harvard  University,  1977 

Greenstein,  Joel  Sandor,  Associate  Professor  of  Industrial  Engineering.  BS,  University  of  Illinois, 
1973;  MS,  Stanford  University,  1974;  PhD,  University  of  Illinois,  1979 

Greer,  Mark  John,  Assistant  Director  of  Bands;  Visiting  Instructor  in  Music.  BM,  Arizona  State  Uni- 
versity, 1981;  MM,  Northern  Arizona  University,  1985 

Gregory,  Richard  Victor,  Assistant  Professor  of  Textiles.  BS,  Old  Dominon  University,  1980;  PhD. 
Clemson  University,  1984 

Gregory,  Ronald  Earle,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Finance.  BS,  Furman  University,  1986;  MBA, 
Clemson  University,  1974 

Gresham,  Charles  Arthur,  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Resources,  Belle  W.  Baruch  Forest  Science  In- 
stUute.  BS,  University  of  Georgia,  1970;  MS,  1972,  PhD,  1975,  Duke  University 

Griffin,  Barbara  Jean,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Mechanization.  BA,  Winthrop  College,  1954;  MA.  Sy- 
racuse University.  1956 

Griffin,  Barbara  Lee,  Associate  Professor  of  Education.  BSW,  Florida  State  University,  1967;  MEd,  In- 
diana University  of  Pennslyvania;  PhD,  Florida  State  University,  1979 

Griffin,  Randall  Parrish,  Professor  of  Entomology .   BS,  1971,  MS,  1973,  Clemson  University 

Griffin,  Villard  Stuart,  Jr.,  Acting  Head  of  Earth  Science  Department;  Professor  of  Geology.  BA,  1959, 
MS.  1961.  University  of  Virginia;  PhD.  Michigan  State  University.  1965 

Grigsby,  David  Wayne,  Professor  of  Management.  BBA  Baylor  University,  1968;  MBA.  The  Citadel, 
1975;  PhD,  University  of  North  Carolina.  1980 

Grimes,  Jesae  Lee.  A'tsistant  Professor  of  Poultry  ScUnce.  BS.  1980,  MS,  1981,  PhD,  1989,  North  Carolina 
State  University 

Grimes,  Lawrence  Wade,  Professor  of  Experimental  Statistics.  BS,  1972,  MS,  1974,  University  of  Geor- 
gia; PhD,  Ohio  SUte  University,  1978 

Groonu.  Richard  Walter,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Aerospace  Studies.  Capt.,  U.S.  Air  Force;  BS,  The 
CiUdel.  1985;  MA.  Midwestern  SUte  University.  1988 

Groaaman,  Harold  Charles,  Associate  Professor  of  Computer  Science.  BS,  University  of  Cincinnati. 
1968;  MS.  New  Mexico  State  University,  1971;  PhD.  Michigan  State  University,  1978 

Grove,  Harold  JtBte,  Associate  Professor  of  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management.  BS,  1961, 
MEd.  1963.  Pennsylvania  State  University 

Grove,  Stephen  John,  Associate  Professor  of  Marketing.  BA  1972,  MA,  1976,  Texas  Christian  Universi- 
ty; PhD.  Oklahoma  SUte  University.  1979 

Grubb,  Charles  Alan.  Assistant  Professor  of  History.  BA,  Washington  and  Lee  Univeraity.  1963;  MA, 
1964,  PhD,  1969.  Columbia  University 
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Grujicic,  Mica,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Materials  Engineering.  BEngr, 
1975,  MEngr,  1978,  Belgrade  University;  PhD.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1983 

Guide,  Vincent  Daniel  Richard,  Lecturer  in  Accounting.  BA,  University  of  Kentucky,  1960;  MS,  Clem- 
son  University,  1970 

Guynn,  David  Clair,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Forest  Resources.  BS,  1968,  MS,  1973,  PhD.  1975,  Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institute  and  State  University 

Haertling,  Gene  Henry,  Bishop  Distinguished  Professor  of  Ceramic  Engineering.  MS,  1960,  PhD,  1961, 
University  of  Illinois 

Haig,  Susan  Mary,  Assistant  Professor  of  Wildlife.  BA.  Northland  College,  1979;  PhD,  University  of 
North  Dakota.  1987 

Haile,  James  Mitchell,  Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering.  BS,  Vanderbilt  University,  1968;  ME,  1974, 
PhD,  1976.  University  of  Florida 

Halbrooks,  Mary  Carter,  Associa/e  Professor  of  Horticulture.  BS,  Purdue  University,  1979;  MS,  1981, 
PhD,  1983,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Hale,  Scott  Andrew,  Visiting  Instructor  in  Agricultural  Engineering.  BS,  University  of  Georgia,  1982; 
MS,  Texas  A&M  University,  1985;  EIT 

Halfacre,  Robert  Gordon,  A/umni  Professor  of  Horticulture.  BS,  1963,  MS,  1965,  Clemson  University; 
PhD,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University,  1968;  MLA,  North  Carolina  State  Univer- 
sity. 1973 

Hall,  Basil  Edwin,  Lecturer  in  Design  Shop.  BA,  Purman  University,  1969 

Hall,  Ernest  Harold,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Management.  BS.  University  of  New  Orleans,  1979; 
MBA,  Louisiana  SUte  University,  1984;  PhD,  University  of  Mississippi,  1988 

Hallick,  Stephen  Peter,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Military  Science.  MAJ,  U.S.  Army;  BA,  Pennsylva- 
nia SUte  University,  1967;  MA,  University  of  Manitoba.  1969 

Halpin,  James  Edwin,  DirectoratLarge,  Southern  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations;  Adjunct  Profes- 
sor of  Plant  Pathology  and  Physiology.   BS.  1950.  MS.  1951.  PhD.  1955,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Ham,  Donald  Lee,  Professor  of  Forest  Resources.  BA.  William  Jewell  College.  1965;  MF,  1967,  PhD, 
1971.  Duke  University 

Hamby,  John  Vernon,  Assjs/anr  Director,  National  Dropout  Prevention  Center;  Professor  of  Education. 
BA.  Presbyterian  College,  1958;  MEd.  Furman  University.  1964;  PhD.  University  of  Florida,  1973 

Hammig,  Michael  Dean,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  Sociology.  BA,  University  of 
Kansas,  1967;  PhD,  Washington  State  University.  1978 

Hammitt,  William  Edgar,  Associate  Professor  of  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management.  BS. 
Blufflon  College,  1965;  BS,  1968,  MF,  1969,  PhD,  1978,  University  of  Michigan 

Hammond,  Joseph  Langhome,  Professor  of  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering.   BS,  MS,  Massachu- 

X      setts  Institute  of  Technology,  1952;  PhD,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology.  1961 

Han,  Inyee  Yoo,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Food  Science.  BS,  1978,  MS,  1980,  University  of  Illinois; 
PhD,  University  of  Missouri,  1986 

Han,  Young  Jo,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering.  BS,  1979,  MS,  1981.  Seoul  National 
University;  PhD,  University  of  Illinois,  1986;  EIT 

Handlin,  Dale  Lee,  Professor  of  Animal  Science.  BS.  Kansas  State  University,  1951;  MS,  Texas  A&M 
University,  1954 

Hanna,  Mark  Daxid,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Management.  BA,  LeToumeau  College,  1981; 
MS,  1983,  PhD.  1988,  Clemson  University 

Hansel,  Bruce  Clayton,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Bioengineering.  BS,  BA.  1974,  Emory  Universi- 
ty; PhD,  Clemson  University,  1981 

Haque,  Imtiaz-Ul,  Associate  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering.  BS,  University  of  Engineering 
and  Technology  (Pakistan).  1971;  MS,  1977,  PhD,  1982,  Clemson  University 

Haque,  Mary  Taylor,  Professor  of  Horticulture.  BA,  Sweet  Briar  College,  1973;  MLA,  North  Carolina 
State  University.  1978 

Harden,  John  Charles,  Jr.,  Assistant  to  the  Head  of  Mathematical  Sciences  Department;  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematical  Sciences.    BS,  Mississippi  College.  1947;  MA,  University  of  Tennessee,  1949 

Harder,  Lillian  Utsey,  Associate  Professor  of  Music.  BA,  Coker  College,  1965;  MM,  Converse  College, 
1967 

Hardesty,  Nancy  Ann,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Religion.  BA,  Wheaton  College,  1963;  MSJ, 
Northwestern  University,  1964;  PhD,  University  of  Chicago,  1976 

Hare,  Eleanor  O'Meara,  Assistant  Professor  of  Computer  Science.  BA,  Hollins  College,  1958;  MS,  1973, 
PhD,  1990,  Clemson  University 

Hare,  William  Ray,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences.  BS,  Henderson  State  Teachers  College, 
1957;  MS,  1959,  PhD,  1961,  University  of  Florida 

Hargest,  Thomas  S,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Bioengineering.  BA,  Lafayette 
College.  1950 
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Harmon,  Jay  David,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering.  BS,  Purdue  University,  1984; 
MS.  University  of  Minnesota.  1986;  PhD.  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University,  1989 

Harms,  William  Robert,  Research  Associate /  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Reaourcet.  BS,  1952,  MF, 
1956.  Pennsylvania  SUte  University;  PhD,  Duke  University,  1961 

Harper,  Joe  Grant,  Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural  Education  and  Agricultural  Engineering.  BS, 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University,  1973;  MEd.  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
1980;  PhD.  Ohio  State  University.  1983 

Harris,  Cynthia  Ruth,  Lecturer  in  Mathematical  Sciences.  BS,  Bob  Jones  University,  1986;  MS,  Clem- 
son  University.  1988 

Harris,  Harold  Monroe,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  Sociology.  BS,  1961,  MS,  1965, 
Auburn  University;  PhD.  Purdue  University.  1971 

Harris,  Joellen  Cotten,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Education.  BA.  Erskine  College,  1966;  MA,  Fur- 
man  University.  1982;  EdD.  University  of  South  Carolina,  1990 

Harris,  John  Manville,  Jr^  Associate  Professor  of  Finance.  BS,  1973,  MBA,  1975,  PhD,  1980,  University 
of  South  Carolina 

Harris,  Maureen,  Head  of  Public  Documents  Unit;  Associate  Librarian.  BA,  University  of  Kansas, 
1956;  MLS.  University  of  Texas,  1970 

Harris,  Robert  Arthur,  Research  Associate  /  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Resources.  BS,  1971,  MS,  1974, 
Clemson  University;  PhD.  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University,  1977 

Harris,  Scott  Kyle,  Vmiting  Instructor  in  Spanish.  BA,  1980,  MAT,  1985,  University  of  South  Carolina 

Harrison,  James  William,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering.  BS.  University  of 
Florida.  1959;  MS.  1966.  PhD.  1972.  North  Carolina  State  University 

Harrison,  Jeffrey  Scott,  Assistant  Professor  in  Management.  BS,  Brigham  Young  University,  1982; 
MBA,  1983.  PhD.  1985.  University  of  Utah 

Harritos,  Harry  Charles,  Associate  Professor  of  Architecture.  BS.  1969,  MArch.  1979,  Clemson  Univer- 
sity 

Harrold,  Mary  Jean,  Assistant  Professor  of  Computer  Science.  BA,  1970,  MA,  1975,  Marshall  Universi- 
ty; MS.  1985.  PhD,  1988.  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Hart,  Lillian  Blake.  Associate  Professor  of  Education.  BS.  Agnes  Scott  College.  1960;  MEd,  University 
of  North  Carolina,  1962;  PhD.  University  of  South  Carolina.  1973 

Hartman,  David  James,  Assistant  Professor  of  Theatre.  BFA,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1982;  MFA, 
University  of  Minnesota.  1986 

Harvey,  Lawrence  Harmon,  Professor  of  Agronomy  and  Soils.  BSA,  1952,  MS,  1959,  PhD,  1969,  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia 

Harwell,  Richard  Lynn,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  Sociology.  BBA,  University  of 
Texas,  1951;  MS.  Texas  A&M  University.  1970;  PhD,  Oklahoma  State  University.  1975 

Harwood,  Pamela,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Architecture.  BS.  University  of  Wisconsin,  1981;  Di- 
ploma. University  of  Stockholm.  1985;  MArch.  University  of  Minnesota.  1989 

Haselton,  George  Montgomery,  Professor  of  Geology.  BA,  Colby  College,  1951;  MA,  Boston  University, 
1958;  PhD,  Ohio  State  University.  1967 

Hash,  John  Alex,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Education.  BS,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  1956;  MS, 
1964.  EdD.  1969.  Cornell  University 

Hatfield,  Maryellen  Brown,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing.  BSN,  West  Virginia  University, 
1979;  MN.  University  of  South  Carolina.  1980 

Hayasaka,  Steven  Shin,  Professor  of  Microbiology.  BS,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1969;  MS,  1972, 
PhD,  1975,  Oregon  State  University 

Hayes,  John  Charles,  Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering.  BS,  1974,  MSAE,  1976,  Clemson 
University;  PhD.  University  of  Kentucky,  1979;  PE 

Haygood,  Robert  Andress,  Associate  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology  and  Physiology.  BS,  1976,  MS,  1978, 
Mississippi  State  University;  PhD,  North  Carolina  State  University,  1981 

Haymond.  Jacqueline  Landis,  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Resources.  BS,  Erskine  College,  1971;  MS. 
1978.  PhD.  1985.  Clemson  University 

Haymond,  Robert  Edward,  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences.  BS,  University  of  South  Carolina.  1954; 
MS,  California  Institute  of  Technology,  1956;  PhD.  University  of  Oregon.  1959 

Hays,  Ruth  Lanier,  Professor  of  Zoology.  BA,  Berea  College,  1962;  PhD,  Auburn  University.  1966 

Hays,  Sidney  Brooks,  Head  of  Entomology  Department:  Professor  of  Entomology.  BS.  1953,  MS,  1958. 
Auburn  University;  PhD.  Clemson  University.  1962 

Hayter,  Earl  Joseph,  Associa/e  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering.  BS,  Florida  Institute  of  Technology, 
1976;  MS.  1979.  PhD.  1983,  University  of  Florida 

Heckel,  David  Goodwin,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology.  BA,  University  of  Rochester,  1975;  PhD,  Stan- 
ford University.  1980 

Hedden,  Roy  Leslie,  Pro/irssor  of  Forest  Resources     BSFR,  1971.  MS.  1972.  PhD.  1976.  University  of 
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Washington 

Hedetniemi,  Sandra  Mitchell,  Associate  Professor  of  Computer  Science.  BA,  Centre  College  of  Ken- 
tucky, 1971;  MS,  1973,  PhD,  1977,  University  of  Virginia 

Hedetniemi,  Stephen  Travis,  Professor  of  Computer  Science.  BS,  1960,  MS,  1962,  PhD,  1966,  University 
of  Michigan 

Hedrick,  Elizabeth  Fowler,  Adjunct  Instructor  in  Nursing.  BS,  1979,  MS,  1983,  Clemson  University 
1968;  PhD,  University  of  Minnesota,  1974 

Hefley.  Robert  Donald.  Associate  Professor  of  Education.  BA,  1976,  MSEd,  1981,  Pittsburg  SUte  Univer- 
sity; EdD,  University  of  Arkansas,  1985 

Hegg,  Richard  Olat,  Head  of  Agricultural  Engineering  Department;  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engi- 
neering. BS,  South  Dakota  SUte  University,  1967;  MS,  University  of  Missouri,  1968;  PhD,  University 
of  Minnesota,  1974;  PE 

Heimke,  Gunther,  Visiting  Professor  of  Bioengineering.  BS,  MSc,  Martin  Luther  University  (Germa- 
ny), 1953;  PhD,  Halle  University  (Germany),  1959 

Helms,  Carl  Wilbert,  Professor  of  Zoology.  BA.  University  of  Colorado,  1955;  MA.  1956,  PhD,  1960,  Har- 
vard University 

Helms,  Doris  Reitinger,  Associate  Dean,  College  of  Sciences;  Professor  of  Biology.  BS,  Bucknell  Uni- 
versity. 1967;  PhD,  University  of  Georgia.  1973 

Helsel,  Beth,  Associate  Librarian.  BA,  University  of  Oklahoma,  1965;  MLS,  University  of  California, 
1971 

Hendrix,  William  Herlie,  Head  of  Management  Department;  Professor  of  Management.  BA,  East 
Carolina  University,  1962;  MS.  1969,  PhD,  1974,  Purdue  University 

Henricks,  Donald  Maurice,  Professor  of  Animal  Science.  BS,  University  of  Missouri,  1957;  MS.  Pur- 
due University,  1961;  PhD,  University  of  Missouri,  1965 

Henry,  Mark  Scott,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  Sociology.  BA,  Baker  University, 
1968;  PhD,  Kansas  State  University,  1973 

Henson,  John  Michael,  Aof/unc/  Professor  of  Environmental  Systems  Engineering.  BS,  University  of 
South  Carolina,  1975;  MS,  Clemson  University,  1978;  PhD,  University  of  Florida.  1983 

Hepp,  Gary  Richard.  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Wildlife.  BS,  Ohio  Stete  University,  1973;  MS, 
Clemson  University,  1977;  PhD,  North  Carolina  State  University.  1982 

Hermann,  Peter  Waye,  Assistant  Professor  of  Marketing.  BS.  1971.  MBA,  1974,  PhD,  1978,  University 
of  Houston 

Heusinkveld,  Paula  Rae,  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish  and  French.  BA,  Central  College,  1968;  MA, 
1969,  PhD,  1979,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Hilderman,  Richard  Harold,  Professor  of  Biochemistry.  BS,  Jamestown  College,  1966;  PhD,  University 
of  Missouri.  1972 

Hill,  Hoke  Smith,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Experimental  Statistics.  BS,  The  Citadel,  1971;  MS,  1974,  PhD,  1979, 
Clemson  University 

Hill,  James  Riley,  Jr.,  Resident  Director  of  Edisto  Research  and  Ekiucation  Center;  Professor  of  Animal 
Science.   BS,  1956,  MS,  1958.  Clemson  University;  PhD,  North  Carolina  State  University,  1965 

Hilligoss,  Susan  Jane,  Assistant  Professor  of  English.  BA,  University  of  Michigan,  1970;  MA,  1971, 
PhD.  1977,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Hipp,  Earl  Clayton,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics.  BA,  Wofford  College,  1968;  MBA,  1972,  JD, 
1975,  University  of  South  Carolina 

Hipps,  Opal  Shepard,  Dean,  College  of  Nursing;  Professor  of  Nursing.  BSN,  1960,  MSN,  1964,  Universi- 
ty of  North  Carolina;  EdD,  University  of  South  Carolina,  1976 

Hirt,  Douglas  Edward,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering.  BS.  1982,  MS,1984,  Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institute  and  State  University;  PhD,  Princeton  University.  1990 

Hite,  James  Cleveland,  A/umni  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  Sociology.  BS.  Clem- 
son University.  1963;  MA.  Emory  University.  1964;  PhD,  Clemson  University,  1966 

Hochheimer,  Laura,  Associate  Professor  of  Music.  BM,  Eastman  School  of  Music,  1955;  MFA,  Ohio 
University,  1957;  PhD.  Indiana  University,  1972 

Hogan,  Robert  John,  Associate  Professor  of  Architecture .  BArch.  1974,  MArch,  1976,  Virginia  Polytech- 
nic Institute  and  State  University 

HoUingsworth,  Albert  Stephens,  Jr.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Medical  Technology.  BA,  Emory  University, 
1968;  MD,  Medical  College  of  Georgia,  1968 

Hollis,  William  Milton,  Instructor  in  Computer  Science.   BS,  Clemson  University,  1975 

Holmes,  Paul  Thayer,  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences.  BA,  1957,  MA,  1959,  Washington  State  Uni- 
versity; PhD,  Stanford  University,  1966 

Holt,  Charlotte  Lane,  Instructor  in  English.  BA,  1976,  MA,  1987,  Clemson  University 

Hon,  David  Nyok-Sai,  Professor  of  Forest  Resources.  BS.  Tokyo  University  of  Agriculture  and 
Technology,  1972;  MS,  Gunma  University,  1974;  PhD,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State 
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Univcrtity,  1977 
Hood.  Clarence  EUm,  Jr^  Proftnor  of  Agricultural  Enginetnng    BS,  1959,  MS,  1961,  t'hU.  1964,  North 

Carolina  State  University;  PE 
Hook,  I>onal  Deloae,  Prvfttaor  ofForeat  Retourcea.   BS,  1961.  MS,  1962,  Utah  Sute  Univertity;  PhD.  Uni 

versity  of  Cieorgia,  1968 
Hooka,  I^ura  McDonald,  VisUing  Instructor  m  Education.    BA,  1981,  MEd,  1984,  Univertity  of  South 

Carolina,    MEd,  Clemion  University,  1990 
Hooper,  Michael  John,  Assistant  Professor  of  Environmental  Toxicology.    BS,  California  Polytechnic 

State  University.  1981;  PhD.  University  of  California,  1988 
Hooper.  Robert  Guy  HI,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Resources.   BS,  Lynchburg  College,  1965; 

MS.  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  SUte  University,  1967 
Hopkins,  Christie  Benet,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Bioengineenng.    BA.  University  of  the  South,  1962;  MD, 

Duke  University,  1966 
Horton,  Paul  Mackey.  Professor  of  Entomology.  BS.  1969,  MS,  1973.  Clemson  University:  PhD,  Auburn 

University.  1981 
House.  Verne  Wasden,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  Sociology.   BA,  1961,  MS,  1964, 

University  of  Wyoming;  PhD,  Washington  State  University,  1971 
Howard,  Gordon  Edward.  Professor  of  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management.     BA,  1963,  MA, 

1964.  University  of  North  Carolina;  PhD,  University  of  Michigan.  1968 
Howell.  Nelda  Kay,  District  Extension  Director;  Associate  Professor  of  Home  Economics.    BS,  East  Car- 
olina University.  1959;  MEd.  North  Carolina  State  University,  1970 
Hoyle.  Elizabeth  Houston.  Associate  Professor  of  Home  Economics.    BS,  Limestone  College,  1972;  MS. 

Winthrop  College.  1977 
Hudson.  Larry  Wilson.  Pro/essor  of  Animal  Science.    BS,  Berea  College.  1964;  MS.  1965,  PhD,  1967, 

University  of  Kentucky 
Hudson.  Mark  Richards,  Auocio/e  Professor  of  Visual  Arts.   BA,  1971,  MFA,  1974,  Clemson  University 
Huey.  Cecil  Oates.  Jr..  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering.  BS,  1965,  MSME,  1968.  PhD,  1973,  Clem- 
son University;  PE 
Huff,  Georgia  Lou.  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Medical  Technology;  Educational  Coordinator, 

School  of  Medical  Technology,  Anderson  Memorial  Hospital.   BS,  1967,  MEd.  1973.  Clemson  Univer- 
sity 
Huff,  Raymond  Thaddeus.  Assistant  Professor  of  Architecture.    BArch,  Clemson  University,  1971;  AlA 
Huffman,  John  William.  Professor  of  Chemistry.    BS.  Northwestern  University.  1954;  MA.  1956,  PhD. 

1957.  Harvard  University 
Hughes.  Buddy  Lee.  Professor  of  Poultry  Science.   BS.  Clemson  University.  1968;  MS.  1970.  PhD.  1971. 

Oregon  State  University 
Hughes,  Robbie  Blankenship,  Head  of  Instruction  Department,  College  of  Nursing;  Associate  Professor 

of  Nursing    BSN.  Medical  College  of  Georgia,  1967;  MS,  1981,  EdD,  1986,  Clemson  University 
Hughes,  Thomas  Alvin.  Associate  Professor  of  Microbiology.    BS,  South  Carolina  State  College,  1975; 

MS.  1978.  PhD.  1981.  North  Carolina  State  University 
Huneycutt,  Tyler  Bennett  HL  Head  of  Aerospace  Studies  Department;  Professor  of  Aerospace  Studies 

Col  ,  U  S  Air  Force.  BS.  US.  Military  Academy,  1964;  MS.  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology.  1973 
Hunt,  Patrick  Gatch,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Agronomy  and  Soils.    BS,  1965.  MS.  1966.  Clemson 

University;  PhD,  University  of  Florida,  1970 
Hunter.  Orpen  Franklin.  Sr^  Associate  Professor  of  Textiles.   BS,  Clemson  University.  1961;  MS.  fnsti 

tute  of  Textile  Technology,  1963 
Hunter,  Robert  Howard,  Professor  of  Visual  Arts.  BS.  1951.  MFA  1953.  University  of  Oregon 
Hupp.  Harold  Dean.  Associate  Professor  of  Animal  Science.  BS,  Wilmington  College,  1971;  MS,  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky.  1973;  PhD,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University.  1977 
Hurt,  Norman  June,  Associate  Professor  of  Architecture.   BArch.  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1970; 

MEnvDes,  Yale  University,  1972;  PhD,  University  of  Nottingham,  1986 
Hust,  Carl  Marlowe,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Recreation  and  Park  Administration.  BS,  Furman 

University,  1959 
Hutton,  Dale  Jovan,  Associate  Professor  of  Architecture.     BArch,  Texas  AAM  University,  1960; 

MSArch,  Columbia  University,  1961 
Hyman,  Vera,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Medical  Technology;  McLeod  Regional  Medical  Center. 

BA,  University  of  South  Carolina,  1954.  MD,  Medical  University  of  South  Carolina.  1969 
IdoL  John  Lane,  Jr^  Professor  of  English.  BS.  Appalachian  SUte  University.  1958;  MA,  1961,  PhD,  1965. 

University  of  Arkansas 
Ingram,  Samuel  Turner,  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Education.    BA,  Appalachian  State  Univer 

sity,  1978.  MInEd.  1982,  EdD.  1985.  Clemson  University 
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Irvine,  David  Lawrence,  Lecturer  in  Nursing.  BA,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  Universi- 
ty, 1972;  MD.  Medical  College  of  Virginia.  1976 

Isbell,  John  Thomas,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy.  BS,  1980,  MS,  1984,  Clem- 
son  University 

Ivey,  Benjamin  James,  Assistant  Professor  of  Military  Science.  CPT,  U.S.  Army;  BS,  Cameron  Uni- 
versity, 1985 

Jackson,  Herman  Brown,  Jr.,  Head  of  Plant  Industry  Department,  Lecturer  in  Entomology.  BS,  Clem- 
son  University,  1964;  MS,  Auburn  University,  1966;  PhD.  Oklahoma  State  University.  1971 

Jacobi,  Martin  James,  Associate  Professor  of  English.  BA.  Canisius  College,  1971;  MA,  1979,  PhD,  1984, 
University  of  Oregon 

Jacobs,  David  Pokrass,  Associate  Professor  of  Computer  Science.  BA,  DePauw  University,  1971;  MS, 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  1981;  PhD.  University  of  Missouri.  1976 

Jacques,  John  David,  Head  of  Architectural  Studies  Department ,  Professor  of  Architecture.  BArch, 
Clemson  University.  1970;  MPhil,  University  of  Edinburgh,  1975;  AlA 

James,  Ann  Elizabeth,  Associate  Professor  of  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management.  BS.  Bowl- 
ing Green  State  University.  1964;  MS.  University  of  North  Carolina,  1971;  PhD,  University  of  New 
Mexico.  1978 

James,  Willie  Romando,  Extension  4H  and  Youth  Development  Specialist,  Associate  Professor  of  4-H 
and  Youth  Development    BS.  Florida  A&M  University,  1960;  MS,  Jersey  City  State  College,  1968 

Jamison,  Robert  Edward,  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences.  BS.  Clemson  University,  1970;  MS.  1973, 
PhD,  1974,  University  of  Washington 

Jantzen,  Carol,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Ceramic  Engineering.  BS,  1967,  MS,  1970,  City  University  of  New 
York;  PhD,  State  University  of  New  York.  1978 

Jara-Almonte,  Cynthia  Culbertson,  Assisfan/  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering.  BS.  1981.  MS,  1982. 
PhD,  1985,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University 

Jara-Almonte,  Jamea,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering.  BS,  1981,  MS,  1982,  PhD,  1985, 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University 

Jarrad-Dimond,  Terry  Sue,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Visual  Arts.  BA,  Winthrop  College,  1969; 
MFA,  Clemson  University.  1979 

Jarvis,  Christine  Woodruff,  J.  E.  Sirrine  Professor  of  Textiles.  BS.  University  of  North  Carolina,  1971; 
PhD,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1975 

Jarvis,  James  Patrick,  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences.  BS,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1971; 
MS,  1973,  PhD,  1975.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Jeanes,  Robert  Nelson,  Lecturer  in  Physics.  BS.  Presbyterian  College,  1961;  MInEd,  Clemson  Universi- 
ty, 1979 

Jeffries,  Clark  Debs,  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences.  BS,  1967.  MS.  1968,  University  of  Washing- 
ton; PhD,  University  of  Toronto,  1971 

Jenkins,  Thomas  Charles,  Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Science.  BS,  1973.  MS,  1975,  Pennsylvania 
State  University;  PhD,  1979,  Cornell  University 

Jennett,  Joseph  Charles,  Dean,  College  of  Engineering;  Professor  of  Environmental  Systems  Engineer- 
ing. BS,  1963,  MS,  1966,  Southern  Methodist  University;  PhD.  University  of  New  Mexico,  1969;  PE 

Jenny,  Bruce  Frederick,  Professor  of  Dairy  Science.  BS,  Delaware  Valley  College,  1968;  MS,  1971,  PhD, 
1974,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University 

Johns,  Don  Herbert,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Packaging  Sciences.  BS,  1948,  MS,  1951,  PhD,  1953, 
University  of  Wisconsin 

Johnson,  Albert  Wayne,  Professor  of  Entomology,  Pee  Dee  Research  and  Education  Center.  BS,  1966, 
MS,  1968,  Clemson  University;  PhD,  Auburn  University.  1971 

Johnson,  Arthur  Albin,  Adjunct  Professor  Zoology.  BA,  University  of  Minnesota.  1950;  MS,  1952,  PhD, 
1955,  University  of  Illinois 

Johnson,  Deborah,  Sue,  Head,  Gunnin  Architectural  Library:  Assistant  Librarian.  BA,  1976,  MSLS, 
1988,  University  of  Tennessee 

Johnson,  Jon  Robert,  Assistant  Professor  of  Horticulture,  Sandhill  Research  and  Education  Center.  BS, 
1977,  MS,  1979,  Ohio  State  University;  PhD,  University  of  Illinois,  1982 

Johnson,  Steven  David,  Head  of  Monograph  Acquisitions  Unit;  Assistant  Librarian.  BSFS,  Georgetown 
University,  1968;  MLS,  Rutgers  University,  1973 

Johnston,  Carol  Elizabeth,  Associate  Professor  of  English.  BA,  Rollins  College,  1970;  MA,  University  of 
Florida,  1972;  PhD,  University  of  South  Carolina,  1980 

Jones  Alfred,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Horticulture.  BS,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  Universi- 
ty, 1953;  MS,  1957,  PhD,  1961,  North  Carolina  State  University 

Jones,  Joseph  Heilman,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics.  BA,  Carson-Newman  College,  1978; 
MS,  1983,  PhD,  1985,  Clemson  University 

Jones,  Steven  Monroe,  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Resources.   BS,  1972,  MS,  1974,  Southern  Illinois 
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University.  PhD,  Clemson  University.  1988 

Jordan,  Johnny  Wayne,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  Sociology.  BS,  1969,  MS,  1971. 
Auburn  University;  PhD,  Clemson  University,  1978 

Joseph,  Paul  Paris,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Engineering  Mechanicn.  BA, 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College.  1979;  MS.  1982.  PhD.  1987.  Uhigh  University 

Josey,  James  Larry,  Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering.  BS,  Mississippi  State  University.  1956; 
MS,  Louisiana  State  University.  1958;  PhD.  Mississippi  SUtc  University,  1971;  PE 

Juanff,  Charng  Hsein,  Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  BS.  1974.  MS.  1976,  National  ChenR 
KunK  University;  PhD,  Purdue  University,  1981;  PE 

Kahl,  Kandice  Helenne,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  Sociology.  BS,  College  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  1973;  ME,  1974,  PhD,  1975,  North  Carolina  State  University 

Kaiser,  Eddie  Howard,  Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  Sociolgy.  BS.  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  1972;  PhD.  Iowa  State  University.  1979 

Kaminski,  Rebecca  Anne,  Visiting  Instructor  in  Education.  BS,  West  Virginia  University,  1971;  MEd. 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  1974 

Kanet,  John  Joseph,  Burlington  Professor  of  Management.  BS,  Lehigh  University,  1967;  MBA,  Loyola 
College,  1971;  PhD,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1979 

Kangun,  Norman,  Head  of  Marketing  Department;  Professor  of  Marketing.  BBA,  University  of  Okla- 
homa. 1959;  MBA,  1960,  DBA.  1965,  Indiana  University 

Karlen,  Douglas  Lawrence,  Arf;unc<  Associate  Professor  of  Agronomy  and  Soils.  BS,  University  of 
Wisconsin.  1973;  MS,  Michigan  State  University.  1975;  PhD.  Kansas  State  University.  1978 

Kasperbaurer,  Michael  John,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology  and  Physiology.  BS,  1954,  PhD,  1961, 
Iowa  State  University 

Keinath,  Thomas  Michael, //earf  of  Environmental  Systems  Engineering  Department:  Professor  of 
Environmental  Systems  Engineering.    BSE,  1963,  MSE,  1964,  PhD,  1968,  University  of  Michigan 

Keller,  Don  Frederick,  Associate  Professor  of  Education.  BS,  1962,  MA,  1968,  Southeast  Missouri  State 
College;  EdD.  Indiana  University.  1973 

Keller,  Frederick  Jacob,  Professor  of  Physics.  BS.  Marshall  University,  1960;  MS,  1962,  PhD,  1965,  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee 

Kellett,  Peter  Michael,  Assistant  Professor  of  Organizational  Communication.  BA,  Sheffield  City  Poly- 
technic (England),  1983;  MS,  1985,  PhD,  1989,  Southern  Illinois  University 

Kelly,  John  William,  Associate  Professor  of  Horticulture.  BS,  Clemson  University,  1977;  MS,  1979, 
PhD,  1982,  Ohio  State  University 

Kelly,  Mary  Ann,  Associate  Professor  of  Nursing.  BA.  San  Francisco  State  College,  1962;  MS,  Univer- 
sity of  California,  1966;  EdD.  Columbia  University.  1979 

Kendall,  Cynthia  Ellen,  Assistant  Professor  of  Poultry  Science.  BS,  Purdue  University,  1972;  PhD, 
University  of  Texas,  1977 

Kendall,  Ronald  James,  Professor  of  Environmental  Toxicology.  BS,  University  of  South  Carolina, 
1974;  MS,  Clemson  University,  1976;  PhD.  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University.  1980 

Kenelly,  John  Willis,  Alumni  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences.  BS,  Southeastern  Louisiana  Col- 
lege, 1957;  MS,  University  of  Mississippi,  1957;  PhD.  University  of  Florida.  1961 

Kennedy,  John  Maurice,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Engineering  Mechanics. 
BS.  1975.  MS.  1977.  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  SUte  University;  PhD,  Clemson  University. 
1984 

Kennedy,  William  Joseph,  Jr.,»  Professor  of  Industrial  Engineering.  BA,  Whitman  College,  1960;  MS. 
U.S.  Naval  Post  Graduate  School.  1966;  PhD.  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  SUte  University. 
1971;  PE 

Kessler,  George  Donald,  Professor  of  Forest  Resources.  BS.  1965.  MS.  1967.  PhD,  1971.  University  of 
Georgia 

Key,  Jennifer  Denise.  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences.  BSc.  Wit  Waters  Rand  (South  Africa).  1963; 
MPhil,  Queen  Mary  College  (England).  1976;  PhD.  Queen  Elizabeth  College    (England),  1969 

Khalilian,  Ahmad,  A^socuife  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering,  Edisto  Research  and  Education 
Center.  BS,  University  of  Tehran,  1971;  MS,  University  of  California,  1977;  PhD,  Oklahoma  SUte 
University.  1980 

Kholodenko,  Ardady  Leonidvoich,  A&socia/e  Professor  of  Chemistry.  MS,  Kiev  State  University.  1976; 
PhD.  University  of  Chicago.  1982 

Kiessler,  Peter  Charles,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences.  BS,  1977.  MS,  1980,  PhD.  1983, 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University 

Kimbler,  Delbert  Lee,  Professor  of  Industrial  Engineering.  BSE,  University  of  South  Florida,  1976;  MS. 
1978.  PhD.  1980.  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University;  PE 

Kimbrough,  Edward  Ement,  Adjunct  Professor  ofBioengineering.  BA,  1950,  MD,  1953,  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity 
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Kincheloe,  Joe  Lyons,  Professor  of  Education.  BA,  Emory  and  Henry  College,  1972;  MA,  1975,  EdD, 
1980,  University  of  Tennessee 

King,  Charles  Morgan,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Environmental  Systems  Engineering.  BS,  Drexel  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  1964;  MS,  Yale  University,  1966;  MBA,  1968,  PhD,  1968,  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia 

King,  Debra  Ann,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology .  BS,  Tuskegee  Institute,  1981;  MEd,  West  Georgia 
College.  1984;  PhD.  University  of  Georgia,  1988 

King.  Grady  Ansel,  Associate  Professor  of  Horticulture.  BS,  1966,  MS,  1970,  Clemson  University;  PhD, 
University  of  Georgia,  1974 

King,  Samuel  Carl,  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish  and  French.  BA.  1966,  MA,  1969,  PhD,  1971,  Louisia- 
na State  University 

Kingman,  Alia  Randall,  Associate  Professor  of  Horticulture.  BA,  Winthrop  College,  1950;  MS.  1970. 
PhD,  1975.  Clemson  University 

Kingsland,  Graydon  Chapman,  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology  and  Physiology.  BS,  University  of  Ver- 
mont. 1952;  MS.  University  of  New  Hampshire.  1955;  PhD,  Pennsylvania  Sute  University,  1958 

Kirk,  James  Philip,  Ad^uncr  Assistant  Professor  of  Fisheries.  BS,  1970,  MS,  1974,  PhD,  1984,  Auburn 
University 

Kirkendol,  Susan  Edwin,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology.  BS,  Virginia  Commonwealth,  1983;  MA, 
University  of  Virginia.  1986;  PhD,  University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago,  1990 

Kishimoto,  Toshiko,  Assistant  Professor  of  Japanese.  BA,  Rikkyo  University  (Japan),  1967;  MEd,  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts,  1976 

Kishimoto,  Yuji,  Professor  of  Architecture.  BArch,  Wadesa  University,  1963;  MArch,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, 1965,  MEd.  University  of  Massachusetts,  1976;  AlA 

Kissam,  John  Benjamin,  Professor  of  Entomology.  BS,  1958,  MS.  1961,  PhD,  1966,  Clemson  University 

Kittrell,  Benjamin  Upchurch,  Research  Director,  Pee  Dee  Research  and  Education  Center;  Professor  of 
Agronomy  and  Soils.  BS,  1960,  MEd,  1969,  PhD,  1975,  North  Carolina  State  University 

Klein,  Pauline  Marie.  General  Librarian.   BGS,  1988,  MSLS.  1990.  University  of  Kentucky 

Klein,  Richard  Harold,  Associate  Professor  of  Finance.  BA,  City  College  of  New  York,  1960;  MBA, 
Dartmouth  College.  1962;  PhD,  University  of  Texas,  1969 

Kline,  Ellis  Lee,  Professor  of  Microbiology.  BS,  Greenville  College.  1964;  MS,  Northern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity, 1968;  PhD,  University  of  California,  1972 

Kline,  Judith  Spiers,  Professor  of  Home  Economics.  BS,  Winthrop  College,  1967;  MS,  University  of 
Tennessee,  1971 

Kline,  Priscilla  Mackenzie,  AssocJa/e  Professor  of  Nursing.  BSN,  University  of  Illinois,  1965;  MSN, 
University  of  Illinois,  1969;  EdD,  Clemson  University,  1987 

Kluepfel,  Daniel  Albert,  Assistant  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology  and  Physiology.  BA,  University  of  Mis- 
souri, 1978;  PhD,  University  of  Florida,  1984 

Knapp,  Ronald  James,  A/umni  Professor  of  Sociology.  BA,  Albion  College,  1960;  MA,  Bowling  Green 
State  University,  1963;  PhD,  Ohio  State  University,  1971 

Knight,  Norman  Francis,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Engineering  Me- 
chanics. BS,  1976,  MS,  1977,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University;  PhD,  George 
Washington  University,  1984 

Kohl,  Michael  Francis,  Head  of  Special  Collections  Unit;  Associate  Librarian.  BA,  1971,  MA,  1973,  MS, 
1974,  MBA,  1979,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Kolis,  Joseph  William,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry.  BS,  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  1979; 
PhD,  Northwestern  University,  1984 

Komo,  John  Joseph,  Professor  of  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering.  BSEE,  1962,  MSEE,  1963,  PhD, 
1966,  University  of  Missouri 

Koon,  George  William,  Professor  of  English.  BA,  Newberry  College,  1964;  MA,  Auburn  University, 
1966;  PhD,  University  of  Georgia,  1973 

Koopman,  Philip,  Jr.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering.  BS, 
MEngr,  1982,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute;  PhD,  Carnegie-Mellon  University,  1989 

Kopczyk,  Ronald  James,  Director  of  Engineering  Services;  Associate  Professor  of  Engineering.  BS, 
University  of  Illinois,  1966;  MSEE,  Clemson  University,  1973;  PE 

Korson,  Timothy  Dale,  Assistant  Professor  of  Computer  Science.  BA,  Atlantic  Union  College,  1974;  MS, 
Ohio  University,  1981;  PhD,  Georgia  State  University,  1986 

Kosinski,  Robert  Joseph,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology.  BS,  Seton  Hall  University,  1972;  PhD,  Rutgers 
University,  1977 

Kostreva,  Michael  Martin,  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences.  BA,  Clarion  State  College,  1971;  MS, 
1973,  PhD,  1976,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 

Krohn,  Glen  Herbert,  Assistant  Director  of  Extension  4-H  and  Youth  Development;  Professor,  4-H  and 
Youth  Development.  BS,  1962,  MS,  1967,  PhD,  1972,  University  of  Nebraska 
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KrutilU,  Jennifer  Oech.  Ajsutonl  Profeuor  of  Education.  BS.  Ohio  SUte  University,  1965;  MBd.  1976, 
PhD,  1988,  Kent  State  University 

Kuehn,  Thomas  James,  Associate  Proftsmyr  of  History.  BA.  Carleton  College,  1972;  MA,  1973,  PhD,  1977, 
University  of  Chicago 

Kuehnel.  Jean  Melanie,  Viatttng  Instructor  in  English.  BA,  Lakeland  College,  1987;  MFA,  WichiU 
State  University,  1990 

Kulasekera,  Karunarathna  Bandara,  Asststan/  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences.  BS,  University  of 
Sn  Jayarwardenepus  (Sri  Lanka),  1979;  MA,  University  of  New  Brunswick  (Canada),  1984;  PhD. 
University  of  Nebraska.  1988 

Kumar,  Ranganathan,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering.  BS,  1973,  BSAEngr,  1976,  Uni- 
versity of  Madras  (India),  MS,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  1978;  PhD,  University  of  Illinois, 
1962 

Kunkel,  Mary  Elizabeth,  Associate  Professor  of  Food  Science.  BSE,  University  of  Central  Arkansas, 
1975;  MS,  1976,  PhD.  1979.  University  of  Tennessee 

Kunze,  Bonnelyn  Young,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  History.  BA,  Syracuse  University,  1962;  MEd, 
University  of  MassachusetU,  1963;  MA,  Colgate  Rochester  Divinity  School,  1979;  PhD,  University  of 
Rochester,  1986 

Laband.  David  Neil,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics.  BA,  1978,  MA,  1980,  PhD,  1981.  Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institute 

Laberge,  Martine,  Assistant  Professor  of  Bioengineering.  DEC.  College  de  Jonquiere,  1979;  BASc,  Ecole 
Polytechnic  de  Montreal,  1980;  BSc.  1983,  MASc.  1985,  PhD,  1988,  University  of  Montreal 

Laboon,  Sherry  Tullis.  Visiting  Instructor  in  Speech.   BA,  1981,  MA,  1988,  University  of  Iowa 

Ladenburg,  Kurt,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering.  BS,  1935,  PhD,  1939,  Princeton  Uni- 
versity 

LaForge,  Mary  Cecile,  Associate  Professor  of  Marketing.  BS,  1965,  MBA,  1968,  Samford  University; 
PhD.  University  of  Georgia.  1980 

LaForge,  Robert  Lawrence,  Professor  of  Management .  BS.  Clemson  University.  1970;  MBA,  1971.  PhD. 
1976.  University  of  Georgia 

LaGrone,  Richard  Michael,  Assisfanf  Professor  of  Accounting.  BS,  University  of  Georgia,  1969;  MBA, 
Indiana  University.  1974;  PhD.  University  of  South  Carolina.  1988 

Lambert,  Jerry  Roy,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering.  BAE.  1958.  MSE,  1962,  University  of  Flori- 
da; PhD,  North  Carolina  State  University,  1964;  PE 

Larcom,  Lyndon  Lyle,  Professor  of  Microbiology  and  Physics.  BS,  Carnegie-Mellon  University,  1962; 
MS,  1965,  PhD,  1968,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Larsen.  Miguel  Folkmar,  Professor  of  Physics.  BS,  University  of  Rochester,  1975;  MS,  1977.  PhD,  1979. 
Cornell  University 

Larson,  Richard  Francis,  Head  of  Sociology  Department,  Professor  of  Sociology.  BA,  Seattle  Universi- 
ty, 1957;  MA,  University  of  Washington,  1958;  PhD,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1961 

Lasher,  Thomas  Edward,  Jr.,  Director  of  Archbald  Tropical  Research  Center;  Associate  Professor  of 
Aquaculture.  Fisheries,  and  Wildlife.    BS.  1972.  PhD.  1980.  University  of  PitUburgh 

Laskar.  Amulya  Lai,  Professor  of  Physics.  BS.  Surendra  Naph  College,  1950;  MS,  CalcutU  University, 
1952;  PhD,  University  of  Illinois,  1960 

Laskar,  Renu  Chakravarti,  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences.  BA,  Patna  University,  1950;  MA,  Bi- 
lar  University,  1955;  PhD,  University  of  Illinois,  1962 

Lasser,  William,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science.  BS,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
1978;  MA,  PhD.  1983.  Harvard  University 

Latimer,  Dewitt  Austin,  Director  of  Engineering  Computer  Operations;  Lecturer  in  Engineering  Ser- 
vices. BS,  1984.  MS,  1986.  Clemson  University 

LaTorre,  Donald  Rutledge,  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences.  BA,  WofTord  College,  1960;  MA,  1962, 
PhD.  1964,  University  of  Tennessee 

LaTorre,  Jeuel  Gillam,  Assuranf  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences.  BA,  Coker  College,  1959;  MA, 
University  of  Tennessee,  1964 

Latour,  Robert  Adam,  Jr.,  Lecturer  in  Bioengineering.  BS,  University  of  Virginia,  1979;  MS,  Universi- 
ty of  Pennsylvania,  1986 

Law,  Ernest  Harry.  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Engineering  Mechanics.  BAeroE, 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  1962;  MSE,  Princeton  University,  1965;  PhD,  University  of  Connec- 
ticut, 1971 

Lawaon,  John  Walter.  Professor  (^Microbiology.  BS,  Seton  Hall  University,  1960;  MS,  1964.  PhD.  1969, 
University  of  North  Carolina 

Leap,  Terry  Lee,  Professor  of  Management.  BS,  1970,  MPH,  1971,  University  of  North  Carolina;  PhD. 
University  of  Iowa,  1978 

Leathrum,  James  Frederick,  Professor  of  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering.   BChE,  University  of 
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Delaware,  1959;  MA,  1961,  PhD,  1962,  Princeton  University 

LeBlanc,  Janet  Mulholand,  A^soctote  Professor  of  Art  History.  BA,  1971,  MA,  1974,  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity 

Ledbetter,  William  Burl,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering.  BS,  Texas  A&M  University,  1956;  PhD,  Uni- 
versity of  Texas.  1964;  PE 

Lee,  Andy  Wu-Chung,  Professor  of  Forest  Resources.  BS,  1968,  MS,  1971,  National  Taiwan  University; 
MS.  1973.  PhD.  1978.  Auburn  University 

Lee,  Burtrand  Insung,  Assistant  Professor  of  Ceramic  Engineering.  BA,  Southern  College,  1976;  MA, 
Western  Michigan  University.  1979;  MEngr.  1985.  PhD.  1986.  University  of  Florida 

Lee,  Daniel  Dixon,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Dairy  Science.  BS.  1957.  MS,  1964,  Clemson  University; 
PhD,  North  Carolina  State  University,  1970 

Lee,  Eileen  Hyde,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Nursing.  BSN,  Boston  University,  1967;  MSN,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina.  1969 

Lee,  Evelyn  Juanita,  Associate  Professor  of  Nursing.  BS.  Berea  College.  1968;  MS.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 1974;  EdD.  University  of  Southern  California,  1984 

Lee,  Peter  Roald,  A/umni  Professor  of  Architecture.  BArch,  University  of  Minnesota,  1958;  MArch. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1967;  AIA 

Leemhuis,  Roger  Phillip,  Assistant  Professor  of  History.  BA.  Villanova  University,  1959;  MA,  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts,  1961;  PhD.  University  of  Wisconsin.  1970 

Lefort,  Henry  Gerard,  Associate  Professor  of  Ceramic  Engineering.  BCerE.  Clemson  University,  1952; 
MSCerE,  1957.  PhD.  1960,  University  of  Illinois 

Leigh,  Herbert  Davis  III,  Associate  Professor  of  Ceramic  Engineering.  BS.  Louisiana  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute. 1966;  MS.  University  of  Missouri,  1968;  PhD.  University  of  New  South  Wales.  1976 

Leininger,  John  Malvin,  Instructor  in  Industrial  Education.  BS.  State  University  of  New  York.  1978; 
MInEd.  Clemson  University.  1981 

Leininger,  Nancy  Ward,  Instructor  in  Industrial  Education.  BS.  State  University  of  New  York.  1977; 
MInEd.  Clemson  University.  1981 

Leising,  Mark  David,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics.  BS,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1982;  MS,  1985, 
PhD,  1987  Rice  University 

Lennon,  A.  Max,  President  of  the  University:  Professor  of  Animal  Science.  BS,  1962,  PhD,  1970,  North 
Carolina  State  University 

Leonard,  Michael  Steven,  Head  of  Industrial  Engineering  Department;  Professor  of  Industrial  Engi- 
neering.  BIE,  1970.  ME,  1972.  PhD.  1973.  University  of  Florida;  PE 

Leonard,  William  Harold,  Professor  of  Education  and  Biology.  BA,  1964,  MA,  1967,  San  Jose  State  Uni- 
versity; PhD,  University  of  California,  1976 

Leuck,  Candace  Curry,  Lecturer  in  Accounting.  BA,  University  of  South  Carolina,  1982;  MPAcc,  Clem- 
son University,  1988 

Lewis,  Gary  Watts,  Visiting  Instructor  in  Philosophy.  BA,  Furman  University,  1978;  MA,  University 
of  Tennessee,  1987 

Lewallen,  Jeaa,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Medical  Technology:  Program  Director,  School  of  Med- 
ical Technology,  McLeod  Regional  Medical  Center.  BA,  Francis  Marion  College,  1975 

Lewis,  Gordon,  Head  of  Ceramic  Engineering  Department:  Professor  of  Ceramic  Engineering.  BS, 
1956,  PhD,  1963,  Alfred  University 

Lewis,  Stephen  Albert,  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology  and  Physiology.  BS,  Pennsylvania  State  Universi- 
ty, 1964;  MS,  Rutgers  University.  1969;  PhD,  University  of  Arizona,  1973 

Liburdy,  James  Anthony,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering.  BS,  Cornell  University,  1971;  MS, 
Stanford  University,  1972;  PhD,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1976 

Lickfield,  Gary  Craig,  AssJs/ant  Professor  of  Textiles.  BS,  Ursinus  College,  1978;  PhD,  Clemson  Uni- 
versity, 1983 

Ligon,  James  Teddie,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering.  BS,  Clemson  University,  1957;  MS,  1959, 
PhD,  1961,  Iowa  State  University;  PE 

Lilien,  Jack  Edward,  Head  of  Biological  Sciences  Department:  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences.  BA, 
University  of  California,  1962;  PhD,  University  of  Chicago,  1967 

Lindbergh,  Charles,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering.  BS,  The  Citadel,  1958;  MS,  1965,  PhD, 
1967,  Oklahoma  State  University 

Lindenmeyer,  Carl  Ray,  Professor  of  Industrial  Engineering.  BS,  Northwestern  University,  1960;  MS, 
Western  Michigan  University,  1970 

Lindsay,  Cotton  Mather,  J.  Wilson  Newman  Professor  of  Economics.  BBA,  University  of  Georgia, 
1962;  PhD,  University  of  Virginia,  1968 

Ling,  Robert  Francis,  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences.  BA,  Berea  College,  1961;  MA,  University  of 
Tennessee,  1963;  MPhil,  1968,  PhD,  1971,  Yale  University 

Linvill,  Dale  Edward,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Meteorology.    BS,  Purdue  University,  1962;  MS,  Uni- 
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vereity  of  Connecticut.  1970;  PhD.  Purdue  Univereity.  1972 

Lipp,  Ajtrid,  lecturer  in  Management  BA,  Bryn  Mawr  College.  1970;  MA,  PhD.  University  of  Connec- 
ticut. 1979;  PhD.  University  of  Georpia.  1989 

Lippcrt,  Robert  Mitchell,  Extension  laboratory  Director,  Agricultural  Chemical  Servicta;  Lecturer  in 
Agronomy  and  Soils  BA,  Don  Bosco  College.  1976;  BS.  California  Polytechnic  State  University. 
1980;  Phi).  University  of  Cnlifomia.  1984 

Lippy,  Charles  Howard.*  Professor  of  Religion.  BA.  Dickinson  College,  1965;  MDiv,  Union  Theologi- 
cal Seminary.  1968;  MA.  1970.  PhD.  1972.  Princeton  University 

Liska,  Roger  William,  Head  of  Building  Science  Department:  Professor  of  Building  Science  BSCE, 
Michigan  Technolofncal  Seminary.  1968;  MS('E,  Wayne  State  University.  1967;  EdD.  University  of 
Georgia.  1988 

Lloyd,  Frank  Thomas,  Adjunct  Associate  Professtyr  of  Forest  Resources.  BS.  1964.  MS,  1966.  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University;  PhD,  North  Carolina  State  University,  1978 

Loeb,  Susan  CsltoX,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Resources.  BA,  Stanford  Univarsity.  1976; 
MS.  1981.  PhD,  1987.  University  of  California 

l^ge.  Peter  Martin.  Instructor  in  Speech.  BS.  Emerson  College,  1987;  MS.  Syracuse  University.  1989 

linden,  James  Rrady,  Associate  Pmfessor  of  Planning  Studies  BS,  197 1.  MA.  1974.  University  of  South 
Carolina.  PhD,  Clcmson  University,  1979 

Longcrier,  Nancy  Meehan,  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing.  BSN.  Medical  University  of  South  Caroli- 
na. 1978;  MSN,  1981,  PhD,  1985.  University  of  Texas 

Looney.  Brian  Boyd.  Adjunct  Professor  of  Environmental  Systems  Engineering.  BS.  Texas  Christian 
University,  1978;  PhD.  University  of  Minnesota.  1983 

Louderback,  Joseph  Girard.  Professor  of  Accounting.  BS.  University  of  Pennsylvania.  1961;  MBA,  Em- 
ory University.  1966;  PhD.  University  of  Florida.  1970;  CPA 

Lovedahl.  Gerald  Grey,  Professor  of  Industrial  Education.  BS.  Berea  College,  1969;  MEd,  Trenton  State 
College,  1972;  PhD.  Ohio  State  University.  1977 

Lovitt,  Carl  Raymond,  Associate  Professor  of  English.  BA,  Washington  University.  1970;  MA,  Univer- 
sity of  Paris  (F'rancc).  1972;  PhD,  University  of  Wisconsin.  1981 

Lowman.  Blake  Gordon,  Assistant  Professor  of  Military  Science.  CPT,  U.  S.  Army;  BA,  The  Citadel. 
1968 

Lowrey,  Robert  Charles,  Visiting  Instructor  in  Architecture.  BArch.  Louisiana  State  University.  1977 

Loyd,  Max  Ira,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  Sociology.  BS.  1956.  MS.  1963.  PhD.  1970. 
North  Carolina  State  University 

Lubkeman,  David  Lee,  Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering.  BS.  1979.  MS. 
1980,  PhD.  1983.  Purdue  University 

Lucas,  George  Ramsdell,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Philosophy.  BS,  College  of  William  and  Mary,  1971;  MA. 
1974,  PhD.  1978.  Northwestern  University 

Luedeman,  John  Keith,  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences.  BA,  Valparaiso  University,  1963;  MA. 
Southern  Illinois  University,  1965;  PhD.  State  University  of  New  York  (Buffalo).  1969 

Luh,  Johnson  Yang-seng,  McQueen  Quattlebaum  Professor  of  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering. 
BS.  La  UniversiUto  Utopia.  1947;  MS.  Harvard  University.  1950;  PhD,  University  of  Minnesota.  1963 

Lukawecki,  Stanley  Michael,  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences.  BS.  Southeastern  Louisiana  Col- 
lege. 1953;  MS.  1957.  PhD.  1961,  Auburn  University 

Lutsky,  Morton,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Physics.  BS.  City  College  (New  York).  1951;  MS,  University  of 
Maryland.  1959 

Lyie,  Martha,  Reference  Librarian:  Assistant  Librarian.  BA.  Kansas  State  University,  1973;  MLS, 
Kent  State  University,  1976 

Lynn.  Louis  Bernard,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Horticulture.  BS,  1970,  MS,  1972,  Clemson  Uni- 
versity; PhD.  University  of  Maryland,  1975 

Lyons,  Claire  Manning,  Vis(/in^  Z.er/urer  in  Afana^emenr.   BS,   Clemson    University,  1964.  MS,  1986 

Mabry,  Rodney  Hugh,  Head  of  Finance  Department;  Professor  of  Finance.  BS.  University  of  Kentucky. 
1969;  PhD.  University  of  North  Carolina.  1975 

McAuliff,  Dan,  Lecturer  in  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering.  BS,  Southern  Methodist  University. 
1948 

McBane,  Donald  Angus,  Assistant  Professor  of  Marketing.  BS.  Susquehanna  University,  1968;  MEd. 
Idaho  State  University.  1977;  PhD.  University  of  Nebraska.  1990 

McCall,  Lenora  Clary,  Visiting  Instructor  m  English.  BA.  Furman  University.  1975;  MA.  Clemson 
University.  1986 

McCaskill.  Von  H,  Head  of  Fertilizer  and  Pesticide  Control  Department .  Lecturer  tn  Entomology.  BS. 
Western  Carolina  University.  1965;  MS.  1967.  PhD.  1973,  Clemson  University 

McClain,  Emily  Ann,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  Sociology.  BS,  1981. 
MS,  1985,  University  of  Tennessee,  1982;  PhD.  University  of  Florida,  1989 
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McColIough,  Joe  Lawrence,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy.  BA,  Wake  Forest  University,  1957;  MA, 
1961,  PhD,  1970,  Emory  University 

McConnell,  James  Calvin,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Animal  Science.    BS,  1965,  PhD,  1970,  University  of  Ten- 
nessee 

McCormick,  Robert  Exley,  Professor  of  Economics.  BA,  1972,  MA,  1974,  Clemson  University;  PhD,  Tex- 
as A&M  University,  1978 

McCracken,  Margaret  Mary,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Nursing.   BSN,  1965,  MN,  1971,  Emory 
University 

McCurley,  Marsha  Jean,  Head.  Catalog  Unit;  Assistant  Librarian.   BA,  University  of  Georgia,  1973; 
MLS,  George  Peabody  College,  1974 

McCutcheon,  Gloria  Sanders,  Associate  Professor  of  Entomology,  Edisto  Research  and  Education  Cen- 
ter. BS,  1973,  MS,  1978,  Clemson  University;  PhD,  University  of  Georgia,  1987 

McCutcheon,  Steven  Clifton,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering.   BS,  1975,  Auburn  University;  MS, 
1977,  PhD,  1979,  Vanderbilt  University 

McDonald,  Cary  Daniel,  Associate  Professor  of  Parks.  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management.   BSF, 
Purdue  University,  1979;  MS,  University  of  Tennessee,  1981;  PhD,  University  of  Minnesota,  1985 

McElreath,  Robert  Brannon,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Finance.   BS,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology, 
1962;  MBA,  1968,  PhD.  1976,  Georgia  State  University 

McGregor,  John  David,  Associate  Professor  of  Computer  Science.  BS,  1970,  MA.  1971,  PhD,  1976,  Van- 
derbilt University 

McGregor,  Rob  Roy,  Jr.,  Professor  of  French.    BA,  Erskine  College,  1952;  BD.  Columbia  Theological 
Seminary,  1957;  MA.  University  of  South  Carolina,  1965;  PhD,  University  of  Georgia,  1969 

McGuire,  Francis  Anthony,  Professor  of  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management.    BA,  Cornell 
University,  1973;  MS,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1975;  PhD,  University  of  Illinois,  1979 

Mclnnis,  Thomas  McLeod,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Botany.  BS,  1966,  PhD,  1971,  University  of  North 
Carolina 

McKnew,  Judith,  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Management.  BS,  1981,  MS,  1986,  Clemson  University 

Mack,  Pamela  Etter,  Associate  Professor  of  History.    BA,  RadclifTe  College,  1977;  PhD,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  1983 

McKale,  Donald  Marshall,  Class  of  '41  Memorial  Professor  of  History.  BS.  Iowa  State  University.  1966; 
MA,  University  of  Missouri,  1967;  PhD,  Kent  State  University,  1970 

McKee,  William  Henry,  Jr.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Resources.    BS,  1957.  MS,  1961, 
Southern  Illinois  University;  PhD,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University,  1965 

McKenzie,  Carole  Ann,  Part-time  Associate  Professor  of  Nursing.    BS.  Texas  Woman's  University, 
1970;  MSN,  Yale  University,  1973;  PhD,  Texas  A&M  University.  1983 

McKnew,  Mark  Alfred,  Professor  of  Management.  BS,  1971.  MA,  1975,  University  of  California;  PhD, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1978 

McLaughlin,  John  Joseph,  Professor  of  English.    BS.  Temple  University,  1950;  MA,  1963,  PhD.  1966. 
University  of  California 

McLean,  Edward  Lee,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  Sociology.   BS,  1961,  MS,  1964, 
University  of  Wisconsin;  PhD,  Iowa  State  University,  1968 

McLellan,  Margaret  Kooiman,  Associate  Professor  of  Recreation  and  Park  Administration.  BS,  1971, 
MA,  1972,  University  of  South  Alabama;  PhD,  University  of  Maryland,  1981 

McLellan,  Robert  Wesley,  Professor  of  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management.    BA,  University 
of  Saskatchewan,  1965;  MS,  Florida  State  University,  1967;  PhD,  University  of  Minnesota,  1971 

McMahan,  Gary  Lynn,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  Sociology. 
BA,  Wofford  College,  1968;  MPA,  University  of  South  Carolina,  1981 

McMillan,  Jeffrey  John,  Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting.  BS,  1983,  MBA,  1984,  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity; PhD,  University  of  South  Carolina,  1990 

McNatt,  Jo  Ann,  Associate  Professor  of  French.   BA,  Furman  University,  1956;  MA,  Emory  University, 
1959;  PhD,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1979 

McNeice,  Gregory  Malcolm,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Bioengineering.     BASc,  University  of  Waterloo 
(Canada),  1964;  PhD,  University  of  London,  1968;  PE 

McNulty,  Peter  James,  Head  of  Physics  and  Astronomy  Department;  Professor  of  Physics  and  Astrono- 
my. BS,  Fordham  University,  1962;  PhD,  State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo,  1965 

Macy,  Jacques  Berr,  Assistant  Professor  of  French.  BA,  1962,  MAT,  1963,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Madison,  Alan  Wayne,  Associate  Professor  of  Computer  Science.    BS,  College  of  William  and  Mary, 
1969;  PhD,  University  of  Virginia.  1977 

Maker,  William  Anthony,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy.    BA,  University  of  Massachusetts,  1971; 
MA,  1975,  PhD,  1978,  New  School  of  Social  Research  (New  York) 

Makram,  Elham  Badie,  Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering.   BS,  Assuit  Uni- 
versity (Egypt),  1969;  MS.  1978.  PhD,  1981,  Iowa  State  University 
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Mjilik.  Abaai  Jymi.  Instructor  m  English    BA.  Tempi*  Universtty,  1974;  MA.  Ooddard  CelUg*.  1M6 
Malloy.  Brian  Alaytiui.  Assistant  Professor  of  Computer  Scune*.    BA.  LaSalle  Collage,  1968;  MEd. 

1975,  MS.  1983.  PhD.  1990.  Univeniity  of  Pittsburgh 

Maloney,  Micharl  TTiomai.  Head  of  Economics  Department:  Professor  Economics    BA,  Lewia  Collage, 
1970  MA,  WrsUrn  Illinois  University.  1971;  PhD,  Louisiana  Sut«  University.  1978 

Mandcville.  John  David,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Entomology.    BS,  California  State  Polytaehnic 
University.  1983.  PhD.  University  of  California.  1988 

Manley.  Donald  Gene,  Professor  of  Entomology,  Pee  Dee  Research  and  Education  Center.   BA,  Univer- 
sity of  California.  1973.  MA.  California  State  University,  1975;  PhD,  University  of  Arizona.  1978 

Manson,  Joaeph  Richards,  Professor  of  Physics    BS.  University  of  Richmond.  1965;  PhD.  University  of 
Virginia.   1969 

Manzi.  John  Joseph.  Adjunct  Professor  of  Fisheries  BA,  1967,  MS.  1969,  Southern  Connecticut  StaU  Col- 
lege; PhD.  College  of  William  and  Mary,  1973 

Maples.  Christopher  Grant.  Visiting  Assistant  Pronator  of  Barth  Science.   BS,  West  Georgia  College. 
1980;  MS.  PhD.  1985.  Indiana  University 

Marcus.  Richard  Kenneth,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry.   BS.  Longwood  College,  1982;  PhD,  Uni 
versily  of  Virginia,  1986 

Marion.  Russell  Aubrey  II.  Asstsfon/  Professor  of  Education.  BA  1968.  MEd,  1974.  PhD,  1976,  Universi 
ty  of  North  Carolina 

Marks.  Steven  Gary.  Assistant  Professor  of  History    BA.  Miami  University,  1980;  MA.  1981,  PhD.  1988, 
Harvard  University 

Marquez,  Ismael  Pedro.  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish.    BS,  Oklahoma  City  University,  1967; 
MA,  University  of  Texas.  1988 

Marr.  Maurice  Wayne.  Jr^  First  Union  Professor  of  Banking.   PhD,  Texas  Tech  University.  1983 

Marrus.  Francine  Elizabeth.  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech.    BA,  Long  Island  University,  1974;  MA. 
William  Patterson  College,  1978;  PhD.  Ohio  University.  1989 

Marshall,  Elaine  Judith,  Instructor  m  English.   BA.  Clemson  University,  1988 

Marshall,  Myra  Connor,  Director  of  Telecampus:  Lecturer  m  Education     BA,  Columbia  College,  1971; 
MEd.  University  of  New  Orleans.  1975.  MA,  University  of  South  Carolina.  1983 

Marsinko.  Allan  Paul,  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Resources.   BS,  1968.  MS,1969,  Purdue  University; 
PhD.  Slate  University  of  New  York.  1979 

Martin,  Guy  Thompson,  Lecturer  m  Accounting.  BS,  1972.  MAcc,  1980,  University  of  South  Carolina 

Martin.  Marie  Ann.  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy.    BA,  Brandeis  University,  1974;  MA,  Northern 
Illinois  University.  1981;  PhD.  University  of  Massachusetts,  1987 

Martin.  Samuel  Bruce,  Assistant  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology  and  Physiology.    BA,    Hendrix  College. 

1976.  MS.  University  of  Arkansas.  1978;  PhD,  North  Carolina  Sute  University,  1982 

Martini,  Joseph  Albert,  Professor  of  Agronomy  and  Soils.  BSA,  1957,  MS,  1958.  University  of  Arkansas; 

PhD.  Cornell  University.  1966 
Marullo.  Nicasio  Philip,  Professor  (^  Chemistry.   BS,  Queens  College,  1952;  PhD,  Polytechnic  Institute 

of  Brooklyn.  1961 
Marvin,  James  Loren.  Visiting  Instructor  in  English.     BA.  Baker  University,  1958;  MA,  Western 

Washington  University.  1989 
Mathew,  John.  Research  Associate /Assistant  Professor  of  Environmental  Systems  Engineering.   BS. 

Mar  Ivanois  College  (India),    1970;  MS,  1974,  PhD,  1977,  University  of  Roorkee  (India) 
Matic,  Slobodana  ttoae^  Assistant  Professor  of  Textiles.  BS,  1967,  MS,  1975,  PhD.  1981,  Belgrade  Univer- 
sity (Yugoslavia) 
Mauldin.  Chantal  Duries,  Visiting  Instructor  in  French.   BA,  LUniversite  de  Poitiers  (FVance),  1957; 

MA,  Clemson  University,  1987 
Maurer.  Donald  Edwin.  Professor  of  Industrial  Education.  BS,  MS.  Stout  Sute  University,  1957;  BdD. 

University  of  Missouri,  1966 
Maurice,  Denzil  Vikram,  Pro/irisor  of  Poultry  Scunce.    BS.  Allahabad  Agriculture  Institute  (India), 

1963,  MAgS,  University  of  Reading  (England),  1966;  PhD,  University  of  Georgia,  1978 
Maxwell,  William  David,  Provost  and  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs;  Professor  of  Economics. 

BA  1949,  MA,  1954.  University  of  North  Carolina;  PhD,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1958 
Maybee,  Patricia  Roshell.  Part-time  Instructor  in  Nursing.  BSN.  Capital  University,  1982;  MS,  Ohio 

State  University.  1987 
Mazur,  Anthony  Robert,  Professor  of  Horticulture    BS,  1963.  MS,  1968,  University  of  Rhode  Island;  PhD, 

University  of  Illinois,  1973 
Meiners,  Roger  Evert,  Director  of  Center  for  Policy  Studies:  Professor  of  Economics    BA,  Washington 

Sute  University,  1970;  MA,  University  of  Arizona,  1972;  PhD,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute.  1976, 

JD,  University  of  Miami,  1978 
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Melsheimer,  Stephen  Samuel,  Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering.  BS,  Louisiana  State  University, 
1965;  PhD,  Tulanc  University.  1969 

Melton,  Judith  Mary,  Head  of  Languages  Department ,  Associate  Professor  of  German.  BA,  1963,  MA, 
1966,  PhD,  1972.  Louisiana  State  University 

Mercer,  Robert  Jackson,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Education.  BS.  1951,  MS,  1959,  North  Carolina  State 
University;  EdD,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1969 

Meyer,  Richard  Warren,  Director  of  Libraries;  Librarian.  BA,  BS,  1967,  University  of  Missouri;  MS. 
University  of  Illinois.  1970;  MA.  Clemson  University.  1986 

Milhalik,  Brian  Johnathan,  Ad/uncf  Associate  Professor  of  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Manage- 
ment.  BS.  1970,  MS,  1972.  1974.  Syracuse  University;  EdD,  Temple  University,  1981 

Miller,  Ansel  Eldon,  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Resources.  BS.  Mississippi  State  University,  1964; 
MS,  Clemson  University.  1969;  PhD,  University  of  Georgia,  1973 

Miller,  Donald  Piguet.  Professor  of  Physics.  BS,  Texas  A&M  University,  1948;  MS,  Tulane  University, 
1952;  PhD.  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn.  1962 

Miller,  James  Andrew,*  Associate  Professor  of  Geography.  BA,  State  University  of  New  York,  1969; 
MA.  1972.  PhD,  1981,  University  of  Texas 

Miller,  Janis,  Assistant  Professor  of  Management.  BS.  1978.  MBA,  1986,  PhD,  1990,  University  of  Mis- 
souri 

Miller,  Landon  Carl,  Professor  of  Horticulture.  BS,  Clemson  University.  1961;  MS,  Virginia  Polytech- 
nic Institute,  1964;  PhD.  Auburn  University.  1971 

Miller,  Max  Gardner,  Professor  of  Physics.   BS.  1953,  PhD.  1961,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Miller,  Robert  James,  Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  Architecture.  BA,  1976.  MArch.  1979,  Clemson 
University 

Miller,  Robert  Walker,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology  and  Physiology.  BS.  University  of  Delaware, 
1964;  MS,  University  of  Arizona.  1970;  PhD.  University  of  Delaware,  1971 

Miller,  Stephen  Ernest,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  Sociology.  BS,  North  Carolina 
State  University.  1972;  PhD.  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University,  1977 

Mills,  Gary  Lawrence,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Environmental  Systems  Engineering.  BS. 
Southern  Connecticut  State  College.  1975;  PhD.  University  of  Rhode  Island.  1981 

Milstead,  Jeri  Ann,  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing.  BSN,  1975,  MS.  1976,  Ohio  SUte  University 

Mixon,  Robert  Floyd,  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish.  BS.  Clemson  University.  1954;  MA.  University  of 
North  Carolina.  1961 

Moffa,  Lenora  Reedee,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Visual  Arts  and  History.  BA,  Augusta  College, 
1976;  MA.  Emory  University.  1982 

Moise,  Edwin  Ev&riste,  Professor  of  History.  BA.  Harvard  University.  1967;  MA.  1972,  PhD,  1977,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan 

Montanucci,  Richard  Roman,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology.   BS.  University  of  California,  1967;  MA, 

1969,  PhD,  1972,  University  of  Kansas 

Moody,  Shirley  Ann,  Adjunct  Instructor  in  Nursing.  BSN,  1976,  MPH,  1977,  University  of  South 
Carolina 

Moon,  Mary  Lynn,  Business  and  Textiles  Reference  Librarian;  Assistant  Librarian.  BA,  Theil  Col- 
lege. 1963;  MLS.  State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo 

Moore,  Cora  Susan,  Lecturer  in  Economics.  BS,  Francis  Marion  College,  1987;  MA,  Clemson  Universi- 
ty, 1988 

Moore,  Donville  De Wayne,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology .  BA.  North  Texas  State  University,  1974; 
MA.  1977,  PhD,  1979.  Michigan  State  University 

Moran,  Ronald  Wesson,*  Assistant  Dean,  College  of  Liberal  Arts;  Professor  of  English.  BA,  Colby  Col- 
lege, 1958;  MA,  1962;  PhD,  1966,  Louisiana  State  University 

Morgan,  Harvey  Eugene,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Industrial  Education.  BS,  1951,  MS,  1956,  Clemson  Universi- 
ty; EdD,  North  Carolina  State  University,  1977 

Morgan,  Michael  Timothy,  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Mathematical  Sciences.  BA,  Marshall  University. 
1973;  MEd,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1984 

Morgan,  Nancy  Tunison,  Bibliographic  Instruction  Coordinator / Reference  Librarian;  General  Li- 
brarian.  BS,  Lindenwood  College,  1975;  MLS,  Louisiana  State  University,  1985 

Morgan,  Thomas  Ward,  Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering.    BS,  1969,  MS, 

1970,  University  of  California;  PhD,  Utah  State  University,  1980 

Morris,  Earl  Elias,  Jr.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Political  Science.   BS,  Clemson  University,  1949 

Morris,  Michael  Alan,  Professor  of  Political  Science.   BA,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1962;  MA,  Mid- 

dlebury  College,  1963;  MA,  1965,  PhD,  1971.  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Morse,  John  Chapman,  Professor  of  Entomology.   BS,  Davidson  College,  1968;  MS,  Clemson  University, 

1970;  PhD,  University  of  Georgia,  1974 
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Mom,  William  Fred  III,  Profeaaor  of  Mathematical  Sciencet.  BS,  MauachuseUi  Institute  of  T«chnolo 
gy.  1966;  PhD.  University  of  Delaware.  1974 

Mounter.  Clyde  Thompson.  Extension  Program  Coordinator  of  Home  Economtca,  Profettor  of  Home 
Economics.  BA,  Central  Methodist  College,  1958;  MS,  University  of  Missouri,  1973;  PhD,  University 
ofGoorKia,  1985 

Mueller.  John  David.  Associate  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology  and  Physiology,  Edisto  Research  and  Edu 
cation  Center    BS.  University  of  Missouri.  1978.  MS,  1981,  PhD,  1983.  University  of  Illinois 

Mulherin.  John  Harold  III,  Associate  Professor  of  Finance .  BA,  University  of  Georgia,  1980;  MA.  1981. 
PhD.  1984.  University  of  California 

Mullins.  Joseph  Chester.  Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering.  BS,  1955,  MS,  1960,  PhD,  1966,  Georgia  In- 
stitute of  Technology 

Mumford,  John  Martin.  Assistant  Profeaaor  of  Building  Science.  BS,  Auburn  University.  1979;  MInEd. 
Clemson  University.  1984 

Muncy,  James  Alonzo,  Assistant  Professor  of  Marketing.   BA.  1978.  PhD.  1983.  Texas  Tech  University 

Murden,  John  Alden,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  BS,  1977.  MS,  1984,  PhD,  1987, 
Clemson   University 

Murdock.  Edward  Charles,  Professor  of  Agronomy  and  Soila.  BS,  1971,  MS,  1978,  Clemson  University; 
PhD.  University  of  Georgia,  1985 

Murphy.  Danny  Royce,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemiatry.  BS.  Tennessee  Technological  Uni- 
versity. 1973;  PhD.  University  of  North  Carolina.  1979 

Murr.  Kenneth  Ray.  Coordinator  of  Online  Searching.  Associate  Librarian.  BA.  Maryville  College, 
1972;  MS,  1974.  MSLS.  1975.  University  of  Tennessee 

Nagele.  Emil  John,  Lecturer  in  Management.  BA,  Syracuse  University.  1949;  MBA.  University  of  Chi- 
cago, 1953 

Nardinelli,  Clark.  Associate  Professor  of  Economics.  BA.  Stanford  University,  1973;  MA,  1976,  PhD, 
1980,  University  of  Chicago 

Neal,  Kathy  Stogner,  Assistant  Head  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Department:  Aaaiatant 
Professor  of  Education.  BA,  University  of  Georgia,  1974;  MEd,  University  of  Georgia,  1976;  EdD,  Au- 
burn University.  1987 

Nelson.  James  Karl,  Jr.,  Program  Director,  Master  of  Engineering  Degree  Program  at  The  Citadel;  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Civil  Engineering.  BCE.  University  of  Dayton.  1974;  MS.  1976,  PhD,  1983,  Uni- 
versity of  Houston 

Nelson,  Larry  Robert,  Assistant  Profeaaor  of  Foreat  Resources.  BS,  Ohio  University,  1972;  MF,  Duke 
University.  1974.  PhD,  Auburn  University,  1987 

Nelson,  Peter  Reid,  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences.  BS.  Case  Institute  of  Technology,  1971;  MS, 
1973,  PhD.  1975  Case  Western  Reserve  University 

Newton,  Alfred  Franklin,  Pro/essoro/"7fufus/r»ai  Education.  BS,  1952.  MS,  1958,  Clemson  University; 
EdD.  University  of  Tennessee,  1961 

Nicholas,  David  Mansfield,  Head  of  History  Department ,  Professor  of  History.  BA,  University  of 
North  Carolina,  1961;  MA.  University   of  California.  1963;  PhD.  Brown  University,  1967 

Nicholson,  James  Harvey,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences.  BA,  Southern  Methodist  Uni- 
versity, 1950.  MA,  University  of  Texas.  1957 

Nieman.  Donald  George,*  Associate  Professor  of  History.  BA,  Drake  University,  1970;  PhD,  Rice  Uni- 
versity. 1975 

Nix,  Lawrence  Edward,  AssociaU  Profeaaor  of  Foreat  Reaourcea.  BS,  1968,  MS.  1970,  Mississippi  SUU 
University;  PhD,  University  of  Georgia.  1974 

Noblet.  Gayle  Pittman,  Professor  of  Zoology.  BS,  Oklahoma  Panhandle  State  College,  1968;  PhD,  Rice 
University,  1972 

Noblet,  Raymond,  Professor  of  Entomology.  BS.  1965,  MS,  1967.  PhD,  1970,  University  of  Georgia 

Nocks,  Barry  Coleman,  Professor  of  Planning  Studus.  BS.  Cornell  University.  1969;  MRP,  1972,  PhD. 
1978.  University  of  North  Carolina;  APHA,  AHPA 

Nodine.  Stephen  Kent,  Instructor  in  Forest  Resources.    BS,  1976.  MS,  1978.  PhD,  1990.  Clemson  University 

Noe,  Francis  Paul,  Adjunct  Associate  Profeaaor  of  Parka.  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management.  BS, 
Canisius  College,  1962;  MA,  Michigan  SUte  University,  1967.  PhD,  Sute  University  of  New  York  at 
Buffalo.  1972 

Norman,  Herbert  Pennell,  Assistant  Profeaaor  of  Planning  Studiea.  BS.  MS.  1976.  East  CaroHna  Uni- 
versity 

Norman.  Richard  Bullis,  Professor  of  Architecture.  BS,  Lawrence  University,  1956;  BArch.  Univenity 
of  Illinois.  1959;  MArch,  University  of  Michigan.  1961;  AlA 

Nowack,  Robert  Francis,  Alumni  Profeaaor  of  Civil  Engineering.  BS.  Camegie-M«lk)n  University, 
1948;  MS.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1952 

Nowaczyk,  Ronald  Henry,  Profeaaor  of  Paycholagy.    BA,  NorthwesUm  University,  1973;  MA.  1975. 
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PhD,  1977.  Miami  University 
Nugent,  Katherine  Elizabeth,  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing.  BSN,  1970.  MSN.  1977,  Texas  Woman's 

University;  PhD.  Texas  A&M  University.  1987 
Nyankori,  James  Cyprian  Okuk,  Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  Sociology. 

BS.  Makerere  University  (Uganda).  1968;  MS.  Ohio  Sute  University.  1970;  PhD.  University  of  IHi- 

nois.  1977 
Nyczepir,  Andrew  Peter,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology  and  Physiology.     BSA,  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia.  1974;  MS.  1976.  PhD.  1980.  Clemson  University 
Oakland,  Billie  Gwin  Murphy.  Adjunct  Professor  of  Horticulture.    BA,  Blue  Mountain  College,  1951; 

MSHE.  University  of  Alabama.  1952;  PhD.  Pennsylvania  SUte  University.  1972 
Oberdan,  Thomas  Joseph,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy.   BA,  University  of  Missouri,  1972; 

MA.  1975,  MA,  1976.  PhD,  1989.  University  of  Indiana 
Offutt,  Andrew  Jefferson.  Assistant  Professor  of  Computer  Science.    BS,  Morehead  State  University, 

1982;  MS,  1985,  PhD.  1988.  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 
Ogale,  Amod  Arvind,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering.   BS,  Indian  Institute  of  Technolo- 
gy. 1982;  PhD.  University  of  Delaware.  1986 
Oglesby.  Prances  Madelynn.  Assocmf«  Professor  (^ Nursing.    BSNE,  Florida  State  University,  1962; 

MS.  University  of  Maryland.  1963;  PhD.  University  of  Delaware.  1971 
Oldaker,  Syble  Maynard,  Assocuiffr  Professor  of  Nursing.   BS.  ValdosU  State  College.  1974;  MS,  Medi- 
cal College  of  Georgia,  1977;  PhD.  Texas  Woman's  University.  1984 
Olien,  William  Charles.  Associate  Profetaor  of  Horticulture.   BS.  1973,  MS,  1976.  PhD.  1980.  Michigan 

State  University 
Olive.  Edward  Fleming,  Professor  of  Education.    BA.  Louisiana  Tech  University,  1954;  EdD,  Auburn 

University.  1971 
Olson.  Larry  Wayne.  Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Science,  Edisto  Research  and  Education  Center. 

BS.  Oklahoma  Sutc  University.  1971;  MS.  1974,  PhD,  1976.  University  of  Nebraska 
O'Neal,  Saranne  Schauer.  Lecturer  in  Nursing.   BS.  University  of  Wisconsin,  1983 
O'Neal.  William  Larry,  Head  of  Continuing  Education  Department;  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

BA,  Park  College,  1975;  BSN,  Central  Missouri  State  University,  1977;  MS.  Tulane  University.  1981; 

PhD.  Kansas  State  University,  1990 
Oswald.  Thomas  Hepworth.  Associate  Professor  of  Engineering.    BS.  Auburn  University  1959;  MS, 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1964;  PE 
Overcamp.  Thomas  Joseph,  Professor  of  Environmental  Systems  Engineering.    BS,  Michigan  State 

University,  1968;  MS.  1970.  PhD,  1973,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  PE 
Overly.  Wendy  Lee,  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech  and  Theatre.  BA,  Kent  State  University,  1982;  MFA, 

Virginia  Commonwealth  University,  1987 
Owens.  Emma  Mcintosh,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education.    BS,  Morris  College,  1963;  MS,  George 

Washington  University,  1972;  EdD,  Clemson  University,  1986 
Owens,  Leslie  SwindoU,  Research  Associate  / Assistant  Professor  of  English.    BA,  Winthrop  College, 

1969;  MA,  Clemson  University,  1975 
Owens,  Rameth  Richard,  Assistant  Professor  of  History.  BA,  Agnes  Scott  College,  1956;  MA,  1961,  PhD, 

1989,  Florida  Sute  University 
Owens,  Ronnie  Edward,  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering.   BS,  Lamar  Uni- 
versity, 1979;  MS,  1984,  PhD,  1988.  Colorado  State  University 
Owens.  Walton  Harrison,  Jr.,*  Professor  of  Political  Science.   BA,  Emory  University,  1958;  MA,  1960, 

PhD,  1967,  Florida  SUte  University 
Owens,  William  Robert,  Jr.,  Lecturer  in  Accounting.  BS,  1973,  JD,  1976,  University  of  South  Carolina 
Padgett,  John  Brewton,  Visiting  Instructor  in  English.  BA,  Clemson  University,  1988 
Page,  Edward  Walker  HI,  Acting  Director  of  University  Research;  Professor  of  Computer  Science.   BS, 

Clemson  University,  1965;  MS,  University  of  Alabama,  1968;  PhD,  Duke  University,  1973 
Palmer,  James  Howell,  Professor  of  Agronomy  and  Soils.   BS,  Clemson  University,  1964;  MS,  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia,  1966;  PhD,  Clemson  University,  1969 
PanofiF,  Robert  Michael,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics.  BS,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1977;  MA,  1979, 

PhD,  1985,  Washington  University 
Pardue,  Fred  Eugene,  Professor  of  Dairy  Science.  BS,  Berea  College,  1960;  MS,  University  of  Kentucky, 

1962;  PhD,  University  of  Georgia,  1973 
Pargas,  Roy  Peredo,  Associate  Professor  of  Computer  Science.    BS,  Ateneo  de  Manila  University  (Phi- 

hppines),  1971;  MS,  1981,  PhD,  1982,  University  of  North  Carolina 
Park,  Laiiretta  Irene,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology.  BA,  Muskingtim  College,  1969;  MS,  1971,  PhD, 

1972,  Florida  State  University 
Parker.  Denny  Scott,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Environmental  Systems  Engineering.   BS,  1965,  MS,  1966, 

PhD,  1970,  University  of  California 
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Parka,  Clyde  Leonard,  Pro/irssor  of  Agronomy  and  Sotls.  BS,  Tennei>e«  Technological  University, 
1950;  MS.  Auburn  University.  1956;  PhD.  Texas  A&M  University,  1963 

Parks,  Thomas  Hon,  Director  of  Extenaion  and  Public  RtlationM,  College  of  Education;  AMtociatt  Pro- 
fessor of  Education.  BA,  1960,  MA,  1963,  Northeast  Louisiana  University;  EdS,  1971,  PhD,  1976,  Pea- 
body  College 

Parsons,  Edith  Jane,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry.  BS,  Ohio  University,  1982;  PhD,  Montana  State 
University,  1986 

Pasaafiume,  John  Franklin,  Lecturer  in  Computer  Science.  BS,  United  States  Military  Academy,  1955; 
MS,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  1985 

Pate,  Dove  Henry,  Jr.,  Head  of  Industrial  Education  Department;  Professor  of  Industrial  Education. 
BS,  1965,  MlnEd,  1967,  Clemson  University;  EdD.  North  Carolina  State  University,  1970 

Patten,  Frank  Cannon,  Instructor  in  Agricultural  Engineering,  Pee  Dee  Research  and  Education  Cen- 
ter.  BS,  Clemson  University,  1964 

Patterson,  Gordon  Whitfield,  Assocta/e  Professor  of  Architecture.  BS,  BArch,  University  of  Arkansas. 
1965;  MArch.  Clemson  University.  1974 

Patterson,  James  Wayne,  Associate  Professor  of  Management  BS,  1970,  MA,  1971,  University  of  Ala- 
bama, PhD.  University  of  Arkansas,  1977 

Paul,  Frank  Waters,  McQueen  Quattlebaum  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering.  BS.  1960,  MS,  1964, 
Pennsylvania  State  University;  PhD,  Lehigh  University,  1968;  PE 

Paynter.  Malcolm  James  Benjamin,  Head  of  Microbiology  Department;  Professor  of  Microbiology. 
BSc,  1959,  MSc.  1962.  PhD.  1964.  Sheffield  University  (England) 

Paynter,  Valerie  Anne,  Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Resources.  BS,  University  of  London, 
1957;  PhD.  Clemson  University.  1978 

Pa«,  Denis  George,  Associate  Professor  of  History.  BA,  1967,  MA,  1969,  North  Texas  Sute  University; 
PhD,  University  of  Michigan,  1974 

Pearson,  Lonnie  Wilson,  Head  of  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering  Department;  Professor  of  Elec- 
trical and  Computer  Engineering.  BSEE,  1968,  MS,  1973,  University  of  Mississippi;  PhD,  University 
of  Illinois.  1976 

Pearson,  Lucy  Jackson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics.  BS,  Miami  University,  1967;  MS. 
1981.  PhD.  1987,  Ball  State  University 

Peck,  John  Charles,  Professor  of  Computer  Science.  BS,  1966.  MS.  1968,  PhD,  1971,  University  of  South- 
western Louisiana 

Peden,  Ralph  Kenneth,  Professor  of  Education.  BS,  Presbyterian  College,  1956:  MA,  Middle  Tennessee 
State  University,  1965;  EdD,  University  of  Mississippi,  1972 

PeUerin,  Carolyn  Freeman,  Lecturer  m  Computer  Science.  BS,  North  Georgia  College,  1968;  MS,  Clem- 
son University,  1970 

Pellerin,  Henry  Arthur,  Lecturer  in  Computer  Science.  BS,  University  of  Southwestern  Louisiana, 
1965;  PhD,  Clemson  University,  1972 

Pennington,  William  Thomsa,  Lecturer /Crystallographer  in  Chemistry.  BA,  Hendrix  College.  1977; 
PhD,  University  of  Arkansas,  1983 

Pennscott,  William  Walter,  Professor  of  Education.  BS,  Northern  Illinois  University,  1950;  MA,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  1952;  EdS.  1965,  EdD.  1967,  Indiana  University 

Peppers,  Larry  Gene,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology.  BS.  1969,  MA.  1971,  Memphis  Stat*  University. 
PhD.  Oklahoma  State  University.  1973 

Perry,  Leonard  Thomas,  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish  and  Italian.  BA.  John  Carroll  University,  1964, 
MA,  University  of  Tennessee.  1969;  PhD.  Case  Western  University,  1979 

Persia,  Margaret  Anne,  Lecturer  in  Parks.  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management.  BA,  1973,  MS, 
1990,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

Pertuit.  Alton  Joseph,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Horticulture.  BS,  1962,  MS,  1964,  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity; PhD.  University  of  Maryland,  1970 

Peters,  Chris  Leigh,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education.  BA,  1978.  MEd,  1983.  Clemson  University;  EdD, 
University  of  Georgia,  1988 

Petersen,  John  David,  Head  of  Chemistry  Department;  Profesaor  of  Chemistry.  BS,  California  State 
University,  1970;  PhD,  University  of  California,  1975 

Peterson,  James  Kent,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences.  BA,  Indiana  University  (North 
West),  1975;  MS,  1977.  PhD.  1980  Colorado  State  University 

Peterson,  Kim  Moreau,  Associate  Professor  of  Botany.  BS.  Eastern  Montana  College,  1972;  PhD.  Duke 
University.  1978 

Pfender,  Cynthia,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music  BMEd,  WichiU  State  University.  1971;  MM,  Universi- 
ty of  Illinois.  1973;  DMA.  Florida  Sute  University.  1986 

Pinkerton,  Bruce  Willis,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agronomy  and  Sotls.  BA,  Southwest  Texas  Sute  Uni- 
versity, 1971;  MS,  1976,  PhD,  1982.  Texas  A&M  University 
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Pitner,  David  George,  Lecturer  in  Education.  BS,  1970,  MEd,  1977,  Clemson  University;  MA,  West 
Georgia  College,  1980 

Pivorun,  Edward  Broni,  Professor  of  Zoology.  BS,  Tufls  University,  1968;  PhD,  University  of  Minneso- 
ta, 1973 

Placone,  Dennis  Lawrence,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics.  BA,  1970,  MA,  1972,  PhD,  1982,  Universi- 
ty of  Pittsburgh 

Pomeroy,  Robert  Stephen,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  Sociology.  BA, 
Johnson  State  College,  1976;  MCRP,  Clemson  University,  1978;  PhD,  Cornell  University,  1989 

Poole,  Kelvin  Fraser,  Professor  of  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering.  BS,  1964,  MS,  1966,  Universi- 
ty of  Natal;  PhD,  University  of  Manchester  (England),  1969 

Pope,  James  Russell,  Jr.,  Director  of  Intramurals;  Associate  Professor  of  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tour- 
ism Management.  BS,  Georgia  Southern  College,  1973;  MRPA.  Clemson  University,  1975;  EdD,  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina,  1980 

Porter,  John  Jefferson,  University  Marshal:  Professor  of  Textile  Chemistry.  BS,  1956,  PhD,  1960,  Geor- 
gia Institute  of  Technology;  PE 

Porter,  Paul  Max,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agronomy  and  Soils.  BS,  Moorhead  State  University,  1978; 
MS,  1983.  PhD,  1986,  University  of  Illinois 

Potts,  Thomas  Delette,  Assistant  Professor  of  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management.  BS,  Flori- 
da State  University,  1975;  MS,  University  of  Southern  Mississippi,  1979;  PhD,  Texas  A&M  Universi 
ty,  1985 

Powell,  Gary  Lee,  Professor  of  Biochemistry.  BS,  University  of  California,  1962;  PhD,  Purdue  Univer- 
sity, 1967 

Powell,  Roy,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  Sociology.  B.  Com,  Melbourne 
University.  1964;  PhD,  University  of  New  England  (Australia),  1974 

Powers,  Dennis  Lee,  Associate  Professor  of  Bioengineering.  BS,  1975,  DVM,  1977,  University  of  Minne- 
sota 

Prater,  Mary  Ann  Mason,  Lecturer  in  Accounting;  Small  Business  Development  Consultant.  BS,  1978, 
MS,  1983,  Clemson  University;  CPA 

Price,  Jean  Bocknik,  Lecturer  in  Accounting.  BS,  University  of  Louisville,  1984;  MBA,  1988,  PhD,  1989, 
Indiana  University 

Privette,  Arlene  Bauknight,  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing.  BSN,  University  of  South  Carolina,  1969; 
MS,  Clemson  University,  1978;  PhD,  University  of  South  Carolina,  1990 

Privette,  Charles  Victor,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering.  BS,  1963,  MS,  1968,  Clemson  Universi- 
ty; PE 

Proctor,  Thomas  Gilmer,  Associate  Head  of  Mathematical  Sciences  Department;  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matical Sciences.  BNE,  1956,  MS,  1962,  PhD,  1964,  North  Carolina  State  University 

Pruitt,  Rosanne  Harkey,  Assis/an/  Professor  of  Nursing.  BSN,  Emory  University,  1974;  MN,  Univer- 
sity of  South  Carolina,  1979;  PhD,  University  of  Maryland,  1989 

Przirembel,  Christian  Emst-Georg,  Head  of  Mechanical  Engineering  Department;  Professor  of  Me- 
chanical Engineering.   BS,  1963,  MS,  1964,  PhD,  1967,  Rutgers  University 

PuUen,  George  Brock,  Lecturer  in  Chemical  Engineering.  BS,  West  Virginia  University,  1948 

Purschwitz,  Mark  Alan,  Assisfan^  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering.  BS,  1977,  MS,  1981,  PhD, 
1989,  Purdue  University 

Quisenberry,  Virgil  Lee,  Professor  of  Agronomy  and  Soils.  BS,  1969,  MS,  1970,  PhD,  1974,  University  of 
Kentucky 

Rack,  Henry  Johan,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Metallurgy.  BS,  1964,  MS,  1965,  ScD, 
1968,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Rahn,  Ronald  Otto,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Physics.  BA,  University  of  Connecticut,  1957;  PhD,  Brandeis 
University,  1963 

Ramayya,  Deepti,  Lecturer  in  Computer  Science  (Greenville  TEC).  BS,  University  of  Florida,  1982;  MS, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1983 

Ramirez,  Barbara  Jeanne,  Lecturer  in  English.  BA,  1979,  MA,  1982,  Clemson  University 

Ramsay,  Louis  Patrick,  Associate  Professor  of  Accounting.  BS,  University  of  California,  1965;  MS,  San 
Jose  State  College,  1969;  DBA,  Kent  State  University,  1975;  CPA 

Rankin,  Ben  Felix,  Lecturer  in  Textiles.  BS,  North  Carolina  State  University,  1949 

Raphael,  Harold  James,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Packaging  Science.  BS,  Michigan  State  University,  1942; 
MS,  Oregon  State  University,  1950;  PhD,  Michigan  State  University,  1955 

Rash,  Daniel  Ray,  Director  of  Chorus;  Assistant  Professor  of  Music.  BM,  University  of  Texas,  1973; 
MMEd,  University  of  North  Texas,  1976;  DMA,  University  of  Colorado,  1989 

Rathwell,  Paul  James,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  Sociology.  BS,  Arizona  State 
University,  1969;  MS,  1972,  PhD,  1975,  Oklahoma  State  University 

Ray,  John  Robert,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy.    BS,  Rose-Hulman  Institute  of  Technology, 
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1961;  PhD.  Ohio  Univertity.  1964 
Rayner,  Douglas  Almn,A4junct  AMsoctale  Profttaor  of  Botany.    BA,  Univ«r*ity  of  Ntw  Hampshire, 

1971.  MS.  1974.  PhD,  1976.  Univemty  of  South  Carolina 
R«ardon,  John  Charles.  Reseaixh  Aatociatt  I  Auittant  Profttmr  of  Fort Bt  Retourctt.     BSA.  1976,  MS, 

1978.  University  of  Georgia.  MURP.  Virpnia  Polytechnic  Inititule  and  State  University,  1983.  PhD. 

Clemson  University.  1989 
Reardon.  Linda  Brown,  Coordinator  of  Media  Center,  College  of  Education,  Auutant  ProftBBor  of  Edu 

cation     BA.  Winthrop  College.  1969.  MA,  University  of  Georgia,  1974.  MA,  Western  Carolina  Uni 

versity.  1975.  EdD.  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  Sute  University,  1987 
Reddy.  KothakoU  Viswanatha.  Visiting  AsMociate  Profeaaor  of  Physics.    BSc.  Sri  Venkateswara  Uni- 
versity. 1958.  MSc.  Andhra  University,  1961;  PhD,  Indian  Institute  of  Technology    (Madras).  1972. 

PhD.  University  of  Rennes  (France).  1977 
R«ed,  Erik  Karlson,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering.    BS.  1985. 

MS,  1988.  PhD.  1990.  Clemson  University 
Reel.  Jerome  Vincent,  Jr^  Vice  Provost  for  Undergraduate  Studies:  Professor  of  History.   BS,  1960.  MA. 

1961.  University  of  Southern  Mississippi;  PhD.  Emory  University,  1967 
Reeae,  Richard  Martin.  Professor  of  Marketing    BBA.  1968.  MBA,  1969,  PhD,  1972,  University  of  Texas 
Reeves.  Norman  Lee,  Instructor  m  Industrial  Education.   BS,  1984,  MlnEd,  1990.  Clemson  University 
Reichenbach,  Mary  Ann  Beaton,  Associate  Professor  of  Nursing.   BS,  Simmons  College,  1960,  MS,  West 

Virginia  University.  1976.  MSN,  1981,  PhD,  1985.  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Reid,  James  Louis,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Physics.    BS,  Clemson  University,  1957;  MS,  Georgia 

Institute  of  Technology.  1960;  PhD.  Clemson  University,  1974 
Reid,  Stanley  Douglas,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management.    BS,  Uni 

versity  of  West  Indies.  1974.  MBA,  1977.  PhD.  1981.  York  University 
Reighard,  Gregory  Lynn,  Assistant  Professor  of  Horticulture,  Sandhill  Research  and  Education  Cen 

ter     BS.  Pennsylvania  State  University.  1977;  MS,  University  of  Michigan,  1978,  PhD.  Michigan 

State  University.  1984 
Reilly,  Barbara  Ann,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology.    BS.  Texas  A&M  University.  1986;  MA,  1987, 

PhD.  1989.  Bowling  Green  State  University 
Reimer.  Mary  Steffan,  Direcfor  of  Media  Resource  Center,  College  of  Nursing;  Lecturer  in  Nursing 

BA.  Bowling  Green  State  University.  1969;  MLS,  Kent  State  University.  1980 
Reneke.  James  Allen,  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences.   BA,  1958,  MA,  1960.  University  of  Florida. 

PhD.  University  of  North  Carolina.  1964 
Revis- Wagner,  Charles  Kenyon,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology.    BA,  Emory  University.  1965;  MS. 

1968,  PhD,  1973.  University  of  Georgia 
Rexroat,  Cynthia  Ann,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology.  BA,  Knox  College.  1973;  MA,  1975,  PhD.  1980. 

University  of  Illinois 
Rhodes.  Billy  Beryl.  Professor  of  Horticulture.   BA,  Arkansas  College.  1964;  MS,  University  of  Arkan 

sas.  1966.  PhD.  Kansas  SUte  University.  1973 
Rice,  James  Shelby,  Professor  of  Agronomy  and  Soils.    BS.  1966.  MS.  1968.  University  of  Tennessee; 

PhD,  University  of  Illinois,  1971 
Rice.  Matthew  Hamilton,  As5i5/a/i/  Professor  of  Architecture.   BS,  1980,  MArch,  1987,  Clemson  Univer 

sity 
Rice.  Richard  Wayne,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering.    BS.  Clemson  University.  1968. 

MPh.  1970.  MS.  PhD.  1972.  Yale  University 
Richardson.  Eleanor  Joyce.  Extension  4  H  and  Youth  Development  Specialist;  Proftttor,  4H  and  Youth 

Development    BS.  1962.  MS.  1966.  Auburn  University 
Richardson,  John  Coakley,  Professor  of  Education.  BS,  1958.  MA,  1962.  Western  Kentucky  University; 

EdD.  University  of  Kentucky.  1971 
Richardson.  Mary  Elaine.  Assistant  Professor  of  Dairy  Science.   BS.  Memphis  State  University.  1970. 

MS.  1976.  PhD.  1986.  Clemson  University 
Richardson,  Michael  Dwight,  Associate  Professor  of  Education.  BS.  1971.  MA.  1972.  Tennessee  Techno 

logical  University;  PhD.  University  of  Tennessee.  1986 
Riddle,  Charles  Dayton,  Jr^  Adjunct  Professor  of  Bioengineering.   BS,  Purman  University,  1953;  MD, 

Medical  University  of  South  Carolina.  1957 
Ridenour.  Li»m,  Assutant  Librarian.   BS.  1981.  MSLS.  1982,  University  of  Tennessee 
Ridley.  John  Davis,  Professor  of  Horticulture.  BS.  1965.  MS.  1967.  CTemson  University 
Riester.  John  Bryun,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering    BS,  1976.  MS.  1977,  Pt»D,  1983. 

West  Virginia  University 
Riley.  Helene  Maria,  Profttsor  of  German.    BA,  North  Texas  SUU  University,  1970;  MA,  1973,  PhD. 

1975.  Rice  University 
Riley,  Melissa  Brock,  Research  AssociaU/ Assistant  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology  and  Phytioiogy.   BS. 
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1976,  MS,  1979.  PhD,  1990,  Clemson  University 

Rinehart,  Graham  Wade,  Assistant  Professor  of  Aerospace  Studies.  Capt,  U.S.  Air  Force;  BS,  Clemson 
University,  1986;  MS,  Golden  Gate  University,  1989 

Ringeisen,  Carolyn  Jean,  Lecturer  in  Accounting.  BS,  Manchester  College,  1966;  MA,  Michigan  State 
University,  1969 

Ringeisen,  Richard  Delose,  Head  of  Mathematical  Sciences  Department;  Professor  of  Mathematical 
Sciences.  BS,  Manchester  College,  1966;  MS,  1968,  PhD,  1970,  Michigan  State  University 

Ringleb,  Alan  Hugh,  Professor  of  Economics.  BA,  Graceland  College,  1973;  PhD,  Kansas  State  Univer- 
sity, 1977;  JD,  University  of  Kansas,  1981 

Rippy,  Douglas  Vaughn,  Director,  School  of  Textiles;  Professor  of  Textiles.  BS,  Clemson  University, 
1964;  MS,  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology,  1968;  PhD,  Clemson  University.  1974 

Roach,  Steven  Home,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Entomology.  BS,  Lenoir-Rhyne  College,  1962;  MS,  Clemson 
University,  1964;  PhD,  Texas  A&M  University,  1968 

Robbins,  Tina  Lynn,  Lecturer  in  Management.  BS,  Clemson  University,  1981;  MBA,  Winthrop  Col- 
lege. 1986 

Roberts,  Mary  Elizabeth,  Director  of  Enrollment,  College  of  Nursing:  Lecturer  in  Nursing.  BS,  1982, 
MEd,  1984,  Clemson  University 

Roberts,  William  Russell,  Extension  4H  and  Youth  Development  Specialist;  Associate  Professor,  4-H 
and  Youth  Development.  BS,  1959,  MS,  1974,  Clemson  University 

Robinette,  David  Lamar,  Head  of  Aquaculture,  Fisheries,  and  Wildlife  Department;  Professor  of  Wild- 
life. BS,  1966,  MS.  1968,  PhD,  1973,  Auburn  University 

Robinson,  David  Guy,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences.  BA,  Colorado  College,  1980;  PhD, 
Emory  University,  1989 

Robinson,  Gregory  Heagward,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry.  BS,  Jacksonville  State  University, 
1980;  PhD,  University  of  Alabama,  1984 

Robinson,  Vernon  Lee,  Lecturer  in  Forest  Resources.  BS,  1956,  MS,  1958,  Iowa  State  University;  PhD, 
University  of  Georgia,  1972 

Roby,  Charles  Kenneth,  Lecturer  in  Mechanical  Engineering.  BS,  1966,  MS.  1967,  Marquette  University 

Rogers,  Brenda  Tmrnhle,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education.  BS,  1974,  MEd,  1979,  PhD,  1986,  University 
of  Texas 

Rogers,  Clarence  Dean,  J.  R.  Swetenburg  Professor  of  Textiles.  BS,  1964,  MS,  1966,  North  Carolina  State 
University;  PhD,  Clemson  University,  1978 

Rollin,  Lucy  Waddey,  Assistant  Professor  of  English.  BA,  University  of  Kentucky,  1962;  MA,  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia,  1972;  PhD,  Emory  University,  1989 

Rollin,  Roger  Best,  Lemon  Professor  of  Literature.  BA,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  1952;  MA, 
1957,  PhD,  1960,  Yale  University 

Roof,  Mitchell  Erwin,  Associate  Professor  of  Entomology,  Pee  Dee  Research  and  Education  Center.  BS, 
1968,  MS,  1970,  PhD.  1974,  Kansas  State  University 

Roper,  Ted  Jones,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Health  Physics.  BS,  Wofford  College,  1955;  MD,  Medical  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina,  1959 

Roth,  Frederick  George,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Architecture.  BA,  Carthage  College,  1934;  BArch,  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota.  1940;  MArch.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1941;  AIA,  FAIA 

Rouse,  James  Richard,  Visiting  Instructor  in  Finance.  BBA,  Georgia  Southern  College,  1973;  MPA, 
Clemson  University,  1986 

Roy,  Lawrence,  Jr^  Instructor  in  English.  BA,  1979,  MA,  1985,  University  of  Southwestern  Louisiana; 
MFA,  George  Mason  University,  1989 

Ruckle,  William  Henry,  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences.  BA,  Lincoln  University,  1960;  MS,  1962, 
PhD,  1963.  Florida  State  University 

Ruppert,  Edward  Ernst,  Professor  of  Zoology.  BA,  Hartwick  College,  1968;  PhD,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  1975 

Ruppert,  Mariette  Vogel,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology.  BS,  1962,  MS,  1971,  Tufts  University 

Rushing,  James  Wayne,  Associate  Professor  of  Horticulture,  Coastal  Research  and  Education  Center. 
BS,  Florida  Southern  College.  1979;  MAg.  1981.  PhD,  1985.  University  of  Florida 

Russell,  Charles  Bradley,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences  and  Management.  BA,  Uni- 
versity of  the  South.  1962;  MS,  1963.  PhD.  1967.  Florida  State  University 

Russell,  Thomas  Wright  HI,  Associate  Professor  of  English.  BA,  1969,  DFA,  1979,  Yale  University 

Rutledge,  Broaddus  Lown  n,  Professor  of  Textiles.  BChE.  University  of  Virginia.  1961;  MS,  1964,  PhD, 
1972.  Institute  of  Textile  Technology 

Ryan,  Daniel  Leo,  Associate  Professor  of  Engineering  Graphics.  BA,  State  College  of  Iowa,  1963;  MA, 
University  of  Northern  Iowa,  1968;  PhD,  Pacific  Western  University,  1984 

Ryan,  John  William,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology.   BA,  1971,  MA,  1978,  West  Virginia  University; 
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PhD,  Vanderbilt  University.  1982 

Sabin,  Guy  Edward,  Professor  of  Forest  Resources.  BS,  Clemson  University,  1959;  MP,  Yale  Universi- 
ty, 1963 

Sade,  Robert  Miles,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Bioengineering.  BS.  Wesleyan  University,  1959;  MD,  Colum- 
bia University.  1963 

St.  <loYiTi,CtLTonH\nton,  Assistant  Professor  of  Management.  BS,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  1976; 
MBA.  1984.  PhD,  1988.  Georgia  SUte  University 

Salthouse,  Thomas  Newton,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Bioengineering.  Fellow  MLS,  1947;  Fellow  Royal 
Photographic  Society.  1956;  Diplomat.  Royal  Microscopial  Society.  1974 

Saltzman,  Matthew  Joseph,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences.  BA,  Cornell  University. 
1977;  MS.  1982.  PhD.  1986.  Carnegie-Mellon  University 

Samadi,  Nasrolah.  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics.  BS.  National  University  of  Iran.  1976; 
PhD.  University  of  Texas.  1983 

Sammons,  Thomas  Carroll,  Ass»s(anf  Professor  of  Architectural  Studies.  BArch.  University  of  Ken- 
tucky. 1982;  MArch.  Cornell  University.  1987 

Sandifer,  Paul  Alan,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Fisheries.  BS,  College  of  Charleston,  1968;  PhD,  University 
of  Virginia.  1972 

Satris,  Stephen  Anthony,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy.  BA,  University  of  California.  1969;  MA. 
University  of  Hawaii.  1971;  PhD,  Cambridge  University  (England),  1984 

Sauer,  Raymond  Dale,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics.  BA,  University  of  New  Mexico,  1979; 
PhD.  University  of  Washington,  1985 

Saunders,  Richard  Leroy,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  History.  BA,  Northwestern  University,  1962;  MA, 
1964.  PhD.  1971.  University  of  Illinois 

Sauvain,  Katherine  Jeanes,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing.  BSN,  Emory  University,  1969; 
MS.  Boston  University.  1970 

Sawyer,  Raymond  Connell,  Associate  Professor  of  Theatre.  BS.  Shippensburg  State  College,  1965;  MA, 
University  of  Washington.  1971;  PhD.  University  of  Illinois.  1975 

Saxe,  Harry  Charles,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering.  BCE,  City  College  of  New  York.  1942; 
MSE.  University  of  Florida,  1949;  ScD,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1952 

Saz,  Sara  Madeleine,  Professor  of  Spanish.  BA,  1967,  PhD,  1972,  University  of  South  Hampton  (Eng- 
land) 

Schaadt,  James  Guth,  Lecturer  in  Biology.  BS,  University  of  Maine,  1949 

Schaffer,  Alan,  Professor  of  History.  BA.  New  York  University.  1958;  MA,  1959,  PhD,  1962,  University 
of  Virginia 

Schalk,  James  Maxmillian,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Entomology.  BSA,  University  of  Georgia,  1960;  MS, 
Cornell  University.  1963;  PhD.  University  of  Nebraska,  1970 

Schalkoff,  Robert  James,  Professor  of  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering.  BS,  University  of  Virgin- 
ia, 1975;  MEngr.  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute.  1976;  PhD.  University  of  Virginia,  1979 

Schiff,  Scott  David,  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering.  BS.  ArchEngr,  University  of  Cincinnati. 
1982;  MS.  1984.  PhD.  1988.  University  of  Illinois 

Schindler,  James  Edward,  Professor  of  Zoology.  BS,  North  Dakota  State  University,  1966;  DPhil,  Oxford 
University  (England).  1969 

Schleifer,  Lydia  Folger,  Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting.  BA,  Davidson  College,  1977;  PhD,  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia,  1988 

Schmittou,  Charles  Daniel,  Associate  Professor  of  Industrial  Education.  BS,  1960,  MA,  1975,  Austin 
Peay  State  University;  EdS.  Tennessee  SUte  University,  1977 

Schneider,  William  Paul,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry.  BA,  Marietta  College,  1944;  MS, 
1946.  PhD.  1950.  University  of  Wisconsin 

Schoulties,  Calvin,  Director  of  Regulatory  and  Public  Service  Programs;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Plant  Pa- 
thology and  Physiology.    BS.  1965.  PhD.  1971.  University  of  Kentucky 

Schuette,  Stephen  Douglas,  Professor  of  Building  Science.  BS,  1968.  MS.  1970.  Bradley  University 

Schuman,  Stanley  H,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Nursing.  BS.  Oberlin  College.  1944;  MD,  Washington  Uni- 
versity. 1948 

Schwartz,  Carol  Young,  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing.  BS,  Nazareth  College,  1959;  MS,  Clemson  Uni- 
versity. 1976 

Schwartz,  John  Howard,  Extension  4-H  and  Youth  Development  Specialist;  Assistant  Professor.  4H 
and  Youth  Development.  BS.  1970.  MEd.  1975,  Pennsylvania  State  University;  PhD,  Colorado  State 
University.  1985 

Schwedler,  Thomas  Edward,  Professor  of  Fisheries.  BS.  University  of  Michigan,  1975;  MS,  Michigan 
Technological  University,  1977;  PhD,  Auburn  University,  1980 

Scott,  Simon  William,  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology  and  Physiology.  Sandhill  Research  and  Education 
Center   BS,  Hatfield  Polytechnic  (Great  BritUin).  1971;  PhD.  University  of  Wales.  1974 
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Scott,  Thomas  Ray ,  Associate  Professor  of  Poultry  Science.  BS,  1976,  MS,  1979,  Louisiana  State  Univer- 
sity; PhD,  University  of  Georgia,  1983 

Seamon,  Leon  Edward,  Assistant  Professor  of  French  and  Spanish.  BS,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technolo- 
gy, 1962;  MA,  1964.  PhD,  1972,  University  of  Georgia 

Senn,  David  James,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology .  BA,  North  Central  College,  1962;  MA,  Northern 
Illinois  University,  1964;  PhD,  University  of  Massachusetts,  1967 

Senter,  Herman  Frank,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences.  BS,  North  Carolina  State  Uni- 
versity, 1965;  MS,  University  of  Virginia,  1967;  PhD,  North  Carolina  State  University,  1973 

Seo,  Kenzo,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences.  BS,  Tokyo  University  of  Education,  1953; 
MS,  1958,  PhD.  1962.  Purdue  University 

Shain,  William  Arthur,  Professor  of  Forest  Resources.  BSF,  1953,  MF,  1957,  University  of  Georgia; 
PhD,  Michigan  SUte  University,  1963 

Shalaby,  Shalaby  Wahba,  Professor  of  Bioengineering.  BSc,  Ain  Shams  University,  1958;  MS,  1963. 
PhD,  1966,  PhD,  1967,  University  of  Lowell 

Shannon,  Russell  Delbert,  Professor  of  Economics.  BA,  Duke  University,  1960;  MA,  1962,  PhD,  1966, 
Tulane  University 

Sharitz,  Rebecca  Reyburn,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Zoology.  BS,  Roanoke  College,  1966;  PhD,  University  of 
North  Carolina.  1970 

Sharman,  Katherine  Lynn,  Assistant  Professor,  Extension  Home  Economics.  BS.  Pennsylvania  State 
University.  1982;  MS.  Texas  Woman  s  College.  1985;  PhD  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State 
University.  1988 

Shearin,  Arthur  Townsend,  Lecturer  in  Forest  Resources.  BS,  1959,  MS,  1970,  Clemson  University 

Shelbume,  Victor  Balmer,  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Resources.  BS,  1973,  MF,  1975,  Duke  Universi- 
ty; PhD,  Clemson  University  1988 

Shepard,  Buford  Merle,  Resident  Director  of  Coastal  Research  and  Education  Center;  Professor  of  Ento- 
mology. BS,  Middle  Tennessee  SUte  University,  1966;  MS,  University  of  Georgia,  1968;  PhD,  Texas 
A&M  University,  1971 

Sheppard,  Emory  Lamar,  Lecturer  in  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering.  BS,  Clemson  University, 
1967;  MS,  North  Carolina  State  University,  1975 

Sheriff,  Jimmy  Don,  Associate  Dean,  College  of  Commerce  and  Industry;  Professor  of  Accounting.  BA, 
Central  Wesleyan  College,  1964;  MBA.  1970.  PhD.  1976,  University  of  Georgia 

Sherrill,  Max  Douglas,  Professor  of  Physics.  BS,  1952,  PhD,  1961,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Shilling,  Mary  'Emily,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Nursing.  BSN.  University  of  Virginia,  1966; 
MSN,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  1968 

Shilstone,  Frederick  William,  Professor  of  English.  BA,  Vanderbilt  University,  1970;  MA,  1972;  PhD, 
1974.  Indiana  University 

Shinn,  Glen  Clark,  Head  of  Agricultural  Education  Department;  Professor  of  Agricultural  Education. 
BS.  Oklahoma  State  University.  1963;  MEd,  1970,  PhD,  1971,  University  of  Missouri 

Shimel,  William  Alexandra,  Assoctare  Professor  of  Agricultural  Education.  BS,  1959,  MS,  1965.  PhD. 
1968,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Shipe,  Emerson  Russell,  Pro/essor  of  Agronomy  and  Soils.  BS.  University  of  Tennessee,  1969;  MS, 
Western  Kentucky  University.  1970;  PhD,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University,  1978 

Shively.JessupMacLean,  Pro/essor  o/"Sioc/iemts<ry  BS,  1957,  MS,  1959,  PhD,  1962,  Purdue  University 

Sias,  Frederick  Ralph,  Jr.,  R.  A.  Bowen  Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering.   BS,  1954,  MS, 

1959,  University  of  Florida;  PhD,  University  of  Mississippi.  1970 

Sieverdes,  Christopher  Michael,  Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  Sociology. 
BA,  University  of  Richmond,  1966;  MS,  Virginia  Commonwealth  University,  1972;  PhD.  Mississippi 
State  University,  1973 

Silance,  Robert  Tad,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Architecture.  BA,  Clemson  University,  1973;  BFA, 
Temple  University,  1978;  MArch,  Clemson  University,  1981 

Sill,  Benjamin  Lee,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  and  Engineering  Mechanics.  BS.  1967,  MS,  1969, 
North  Carolina  State  University;  PhD,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University,  1974 

Sill,  Lois  Poteet,  Life  Sciences  Reference  Librarian;  General  Librarian.  BS,  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, 1967;  MS,  North  Carolina  State  University,  1969;  MLS,  University  of  South  Carolina,  1988 

Silvers,  Stuart,  Head  of  Philosophy  and  Religion  Department;  Professor  of  Philosophy .   BA,  1958,  MA, 

1960,  Michigan  State  University;  PhD,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1963 

Silvestro,  John  William,  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering.   BS,  1980,  MS. 

PhD,  1986,  Case  Western  Reserve  University 
Simon,  Curtis  Joseph,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics.   BA,  College  of  William  and  Mary,  1981;  MA, 

1983,  PhD,  1985,  State  University  of  New  York 
Sinka,  Margit  Monica,  Pro/essor  of  German  and  Spanish.    BA,  Baldwin-Wallace  College,  1964;  MA, 

Middlebury  College,  1965;  PhD.  University  of  North  Carolina,  1974 
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Skaar,  Eric  Chrigten,  Associate  Professor  of  Ceramic  Engineering.  BS,  Alfred  University,  1970;  PhD, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1977 

Skelley,  George  Calvin,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Animal  Science.  BS,  Oklahoma  Panhandle  State  College, 
1958;  MS,  1960.  PhD.  1963.  University  of  Kentucky 

Skelton,  Bobby  Joe,  Associate  Vice  President  for  Student  Affairs  and  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Registra- 
tion; Professor  of  Horticulture.  BS,  1957,  MS,  1960.  Clemson  University;  PhD,  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute  and  State  University,  1966 

Skelton,  Thomas  Eugene,  Professor  of  Entomology.  BS,  1953,  MS,  1956,  Clemson  University;  PhD,  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia.  1969 

Skewes,  Peter  Alan,  Associate  Professor  of  Poultry  Science,  Sandhill  Research  and  Education  Center. 
BS.  University  of  New  Haven,  1979;  MS,  University  of  Florida,  1982;  PhD,  Virginia  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute and  State  University.  1985 

Skipper,  Horace  Dean,  Professor  of  Agronomy  and  Soils.  BS,  North  Carolina  State  University,  1964; 
MS.  1967,  PhD.  1969,  Oregon  State  University 

Skorupska,  Halina,  Associate  Professor  of  Agronomy  and  Soils.  BS,  1968,  MS  1970,  PhD,  1974,  Academy 
of  Agriculture  (Poland) 

Slann,  Martin  Viayne,  Professor  of  Political  Science.  BA,  University  of  Miami,  1964;  MA,  University 
of  Connecticut,  1966;  PhD.  University  of  Georgia.  1970 

Sly,  Margery  Neal,  Archivist;  Assistant  Librarian.  BA,  Dickinson  College,  1979;  MA,  MS,  Case  West- 
ern Reserve  University,  1981 

Smart,  Patricia  Ann,  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing.  BSN,  Clemson  University,  1979;  MN,  University 
of  South  Carolina,  1981 

Smathers,  Diane  Greene,  Professor.  Extension  4-H  and  Youth  Development.  BS,  1973,  MS,  1974,  Univer- 
sity of  Kentucky;  EdD.  University  of  Georgia,  1980 

Smathers,  Webb  Morrow,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  Sociology.  BA. 
University  of  North  Carolina,  1970;  MA,  1975.  PhD.  1980.  University  of  Kentucky 

Smink,  Jay,  Director  of  National  Dropout  Prevention  Center;  Professor  of  Education.  BS,  Millersville 
State  College,  1959;  MEd,  1961.  EdD,  1966,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

Smith,  Alton  Denny,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology.  BS,  Mississippi  College.  1972;  MS,  East  Texas  State 
University.  1977 

Smith,  Bill  Ross,  Professor  of  Agronomy  and  Soils.  BS,  Texas  Tech  University,  1964;  MS,  University  of 
Arizona.  1966;  PhD.  North  Carolina  State  University,  1970 

Smith,  Daniel  Bruce,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  Sociology.  BS,  Auburn  Universi- 
ty, 1963;  MS.  University  of  Tennessee.  1965;  PhD,  University  of  Kentucky,  1973 

Smith,  Eddie  Roger,  Visiting  Instructor  in  Speech.  BA,  1979.  MA,  1981,  Bob  Jones  University 

Smith,  John  Patrick,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology.  BA,  1966,  MA,  1969,  Xavier  University;  MS,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  1971;  PhD.  University  of  Missouri,  1979 

Smith,  Michael,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Wildlife  Ecology.  BA,  1960.  MA,  1962,  California  SUte  Universi- 
ty; PhD,  University  of  Florida.  1966 

Smith,  Theodore  Isaac,  Ad/unc/  Professor  of  Fisheries.  BS.  Cornell  University,  1966;  MS,  Long  Island 
University.  1968;  PhD.  University  of  Miami,  1973 

Smotherman,  Mark  Kelly,  Associate  Professor  of  Computer  Science.  BS,  Middle  Tennessee  State  Uni- 
versity. 1977;  PhD.  University  of  North  Carolina.  1984 

Snelsire,  Robert  William,  Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering.  BA.  Bethany 
College.  1956;  BS.  1956,  MS,  1958,  PhD,  1964,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

Snipes,  David  Strange,  Professor  of  Geology.  BS.  Wake  Forest  University.  1950;  PhD.  University  of 
North  Carolina,  1965 

Snoddy,  Patrick  Douglas,  Lecturer  in  Computer  Science.  BS,  University  of  Southwestern  Louisiana, 
1971 

Snyder,  Joseph  Martin,  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering.  BSCE,  1972,  MS,  1974,  University  of 
Maryland;  PhD,  Duke  University.  1988;  PE 

Sophocleus,  John  Peter,  Lecturer  in  Economics.  BA,  University  of  Maryland,  1986;  MA,  Clemson  Uni- 
versity. 1989 

Soroush,  Hossein,  Assistant  Professor  of  Management.  BS,  Kar^  College,  1976;  MS,  George  Washing- 
ton University,  1979;  PhD,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  1984 

Soroush,  Mansoureh,  Lecturer  in  Management.  BS,  1982,  MS,  1984,  Russell  Sage  College 

Southerland,  Marcella  Brown,  Adjunct  Instructor  in  Nursing.  BA,  Central  Wesleyan  College,  1972; 
MEd.  Clemson  University.  1977 

Spadoni.  Rosemary  Ann,  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing.  BSN,  1956,  MSN,  1970,  Russell  Sage  College 

Spain,  James  Dorris,  Visiting  Professor  of  Chemistry.  BS,  Michigan  Technological  University,  1951; 
MS.  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  1953;  PhD,  Stanford  University,  1956 

Sparks,  Elisa  Kay,*  Assistant  Professor  of  English.    BA.  Bryn  Mawr  College.  1973;  PhD,  Indiana  Uni- 
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versity,  1979 

Sparks,  Peter  Robert,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  and  Engineering  Mechanics.  BSc,  University  of 
Bristol  (England).  1968;  PhD.  University  of  London.  1974 

Spencer.  Harold  Garth,  Professor  of  Chemistry.  BSE,  1952.  MS.  1958.  PhD,  1959.  University  of  Florida 

Spinale,  Francis  Guy,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Bioengineenng.  BS.  Northeastern  University. 
1979;  MS.  1984,  PhD.  1988,  Medical  University  of  South  Carolina 

Spitzer,  John  Carlisle,  Professor  of  Animal  Science.  BS.  1969.  MS,  1974,  PhD.  1975.  Colorado  State  Uni- 
versity 

Spivey,  Michael  Floyd,  Assistant  Professor  of  Finance.  BA,  North  Carolina  State  University,  1972; 
MBA.  East  Carolina  University,  1978;  PhD,  University  of  Tennessee,  1987 

Spooner,  John  Dewey,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Entomology.  BS,  Georgia  State  University,  1960;  MS,  1962, 
PhD,  1964,  University  of  Florida 

Spragins,  John  Diggs,  Professor  of  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering.  BSEE,  Oklahoma  State  Uni- 
versity. 1956;  MS.  1958,  PhD.  1964,  Stanford  University 

Spray,  Richard  Allman,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering.  BS.  1966.  MS.  1967,  West  Virginia 
University;  PhD,  University  of  Missouri,  1972;  MBA,  University  of  South  Carolina,  1977;  PE 

Springer,  Thomas  Michael,  Assistant  Professor  of  Finance  BS,  University  of  Florida,  1978;  MBA, 
1986,  PhD,  1988,  University  of  Georgia 

Sridharan,  Uma  Vijayalak,  Assistant  Professor  of  Finance.  BA,  Sambalpur  University,  1977;  MBA, 
Indian  Institute  of  Management,  1979 

Sridharan,  V,  Associate  Professor  of  Management.  BE,  Madurai  University,  1975;  PhD,  University  of 
Iowa.  1987 

Staaf,  Robert  James,  Professor  of  Economics.  BA,  Duquesne  University,  1964;  MA,  University  of  Dela- 
ware,  1967;  PhD,  Temple  University,  1971;  JD,  University  of  Miami,  1980 

Stafford,  Donald  Bennett,  Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering.  BS,  1961,  MS.  1963.  PhD,  1968, 
North  Carolina  State  University;  PE 

Stanley,  Virginia  Belcher,  Associa/e  Professor  of  Education.  BS,  Winthrop  College,  1965;  MEd,  Clem- 
son  University,  1971;  EdD,  University  of  South  Carolina,  1979 

Stanton,  Judith  Phillips,'  Assistant  Professor  of  English.  BA,  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College, 
1968;  MA,  1969,  PhD,  1978,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Stanton,  Lynn  Arthur,  Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  Sociology,  Pee  Dee  Re- 
search and  Education  Center.  BS,  1959,  MS,  1961,  Cornell  University;  PhD,  Louisiana  State  Univer- 
sity, 1970 

Steadman,  Mark  Sidney,  Jr.,  Alumni  Professor  of  English  and  Writer  in  Residence.  BA,  Emory  Uni- 
versity, 1951;  MA,  1956,  PhD,  1963.  Florida  State  University 

Steiner,  Pinckney  Alston,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics.  BS,  University  of  Georgia,  1959;  PhD,  Duke 
University,  1965 

Steirer,  William  Frank,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  History.  BA,  Gettysburg  College,  1959;  MA,  1962, 
PhD,  1972,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Stephens,  Benjamin  Read,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology.  BS,  University  of  Georgia,  1979;  PhD, 
Universit>'  of  Texas,  1985 

Stevens,  Bonnie  Westbury,  Lecturer  in  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management.  BS,  1976, 
MRP  A,  1978,  Clemson  University 

Stevens,  John  Herbert,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management.  BSF,  Univer- 
sity of  Florida,  1975;  MRPA,  Clemson  University,  1978 

Stevenson,  Dennis  Elliott,  Associate  Professor  of  Computer  Science.  BA,  Eastern  Michigan  University, 
1965;  MS,  Rutgers  University,  1975;  PhD,  Clemson  University,  1983 

Stevenson,  John  Lovett,  Assistant  Dean  of  Undergraduate  Studies;  Director  of  Honors  Program;  Profes- 
sor of  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management.  BS,  Davidson  College,  1952;  BD,  1955,  ThM, 
1957,  Union  Theological  Seminary;  MA,  1967,  PhD,  1968,  Indiana  University 

Stewart,  Harry  Eugene,  Professor  of  French.  BA,  DePauw  University,  1953;  MA,  1956,  PhD,  1961,  Indi- 
ana .University 

Stillwell,  Jean  Glocker,  Lecturer  in  Geology.  BA,  Gettysburg  College,  1958 

Stockham,  James  Allen,*  Associate  Professor  of  Visual  Arts.  BFA,  1970,  MFA,  1973,  Wayne  State  Uni- 
versity 

Stone,  Dewitt  Boyd,  Assistant  Vice  President  of  Academic  Affairs;  Lecturer  in  Engineering.  BS,  1962, 
MS,  1964,  University  of  Tennessee;  PhD,  Louisiana  State  University,  1969 

Straka,  Thomas  James,  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Resources.  BS,  1971,  MS,  1973,  University  of  Wis- 
consin; MBA,  University  of  South  Carolina,  1978;  PhD,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  Uni- 
versity, 1981 

Straup,  Robert  Allen,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Bioengineering.  BS,  Lehigh  University,  1969; 
DMD,  Medical  University  of  South  Carolina,  1977 
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Stringer,  William  Clayton,  Associate  Professor  of  Agronomy  and  Soils.  BSA,  1968,  MS.  1972,  Universi- 
ty of  Georgia;  PhD,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University,  1979 

Stroup,  David  Javaes,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology.  BS,  1972,  MS,  1975,  PhD,  1980,  University  of  Akron 

Stuckey,  Josephine  Elspeth,  Research  Associate  /  Assistant  Professor  of  English.  BA,  1974,  MA,  1977, 
Winthrop  College;  PhD,  University  of  Southern  California,  1986 

Sturkie,  Douglas  Kinly  III,*  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology.  BA,  Newberry  College,  1970;  MSW,  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina,  1973;  PhD,  University  of  Southern  California,  1979 

Stutzenberger,  Fred  John,  Professor  of  Microbiology.  BS,  Bellarmine-Ursuline  College,  1962;  MS,  Uni- 
versity of  Houston,  1964;  PhD,  Michigan  State  University,  1967 

Suarez,  Jose  Ignacio,  Director  of  Language  and  International  Trade  Program;  Associate  Professor  of 
Spanish.  BA,  1972,  MA,  1974,  University  of  South  Florida;  PhD,  University  of  New  Mexico,  1981 

Suggs,  Henry  Lewis,  Associate  Professor  of  History.  BA,  1963,  MA,  1968,  North  Carolina  Central  Uni- 
versity; PhD,  University  of  Virginia,  1976 

Sullivan,  Frances  Evella,  Associa/e  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences.  BS,  South  Carolina  State  Uni- 
versity, 1965;  MS,  University  of  South  Carolina,  1968;  PhD,  City  University  of  New  York;  1980 

Sullivan,  John  Russell,  Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences.  BA,  1939,  MA.  1949, 
Georgetown  University 

Sullivan  Michael  Jack,  Professor  of  Entomology,  Edisto  Research  and  Education  Center.  BS.  Texas 
Tech  University.  1967;  MS.  1971.  PhD,  1973,  North  Carolina  State  University 

Summers,  Timothy  Paul,  Associate  Professor  of  Management.  BA,  1976,  MBA,  1978,  West  Virginia 
University;  PhD,  University  of  South  Carolina,  1986 

Surak,  John  Godfrey,  Associare  Professor  of  Food  Science.  BS,  1971,  MS,  1972.  PhD,  1984,  University  of 
Wisconsin 

Surver,  William  Merle,  Acrm^  Head  of  Biology  Program;  Associate  Professor  of  Biology.  BS,  St.  Fran- 
cis College,  1966;  PhD,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1974 

Sutton,  Russell  Wayne,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  Sociology.  BS,  1963,  MS,  1967, 
PhD,  1974,  University  of  Kentucky 

Swanson,  David  Mitchell,  Associate  Professor  of  Management  and  Economics.  BS,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  1966;  MA,  University  of  Chicago,  1969;  PhD,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1972 

Sweeney,  John  Robert,  Professor  of  Wildlife.  BS,  1967,  MS,  1971,  University  of  Georgia;  PhD,  Colorado 
State  University,  1975 

Switzer,  Deborah  Marie,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Education.  BA,  University  of  Texas,  1976; 
MEd,  University  of  Illinois,  1987 

Switzer,  Fred  Smith  III,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology.  BA,  University  of  Texas,  1975;  MS,  Lamar 
University,  1982;  PhD,  University  of  Illinois,  1988 

Syme,  John  Hutton,  Lecturer  in  Forest  Resources.   BS,  Oregon  State  University,  1951 

Szmurlo,  Karyna  Maria,  Assistant  Professor  of  French.  BA,  1965,  MA,  1967,  University  of  Warsaw  (Po- 
land); MA.  1977.  PhD.  1981,  Rutgers  University 

Tagliarini,  Gene  Arthur,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Computer  Science.  BA,  1970,  MA,  1971,  Uni- 
versity of  South  Florida;  PhD,  Clemson  University,  1990 

Tai,  Lolly,  Associate  Professor  of  Landscape  Architecture.  BS,  Cornell  University.  1977;  MLA,  Har- 
vard University.  1979 

Tainter,  Franklin  Hugh,  Professor  of  Forest  Resources.  BSF,  University  of  Montana,  1964;  MS,  1968, 
PhD.  1970.  University  of  MinnesoU 

Tanner,  Gloria  Ann,  Professor  of  Nursing.  BSN.  Mount  Saint  Agnes  College,  1956;  MS.  University  of 
Maryland.  1964;  EdD,  Columbia  University  Teachers  College.  1974 

Taras,  Michael  Andrew,  Head  of  Forest  Resources  Department;  Professor  of  Forest  Resources.  BS.  1942. 
MF.  1948.  Pennsylvania  State  University;  PhD.  North  Carolina  State  University,  1965 

Taylor,  Dennis  Stephen,  Assistant  Librarian,  Special  Collections.  BA,  Piedmont  College,  1977;  MA. 
University  of  Georgia.  1981;  MLn,  Emory  University,  1986 

Taylor,  Eleanor  Perry,  Adjunct  Instructor  in  Nursing.  BS.  Alfred  University,  1963;  MS,  Clemson  Uni- 
versity, 1983 

Taylor,  Mary  Anne,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology.  BA,  Western  Kentucky,  1983;  MS,  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University,  1985;  PhD,  University  of  Akron.  1990 

Taylor,  Paul  Michael,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering.  BA,  Cambridge  University, 
1972;  MS.  1973.  PhD.  1976.  UMIST  (England) 

Taylor,  Theodore  David,  Associate  Professor  of  Ceramic  Engineering.  BS,  Alfred  University.  1963; 
MS.  1966.  PhD,  1971.  Pennsylvania  State  University 

Tesolowski,  Dennis  Gregory,  Professor  of  Industrial  Education.  BS,  1967,  MS,  1968,  University  of  Wis- 
consin; EdD,  Auburn  University,  1978 

Tessema,  Guebre  Xabiher,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics.  BS,  1974.  MS.  1975.  PhD,  1979,  University  of 
Grenoble  (France) 
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Testin,  Robert  Francis,  Associate  Professor  of  Food  Science.  BChE,  University  of  Detroit,  1958;  MS, 
1962,  PhD,  1965.  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Thies,  Mark  Charles,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering.  BChE,  Georgia  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, 1977;  PhD,  University  of  Delaware,  1985;  PE 

Thomas,  Claude  Earl,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology  and  Physiology.  BS,  Wofford  College, 
1962;  MS,  1964,  PhD,  1966,  Clemson  University 

Thomas,  Julie  Ann,  Cataloger;  Assistant  Librarian.  BA  Iowa  State  University,  1979;  MA,  University 
of  Iowa,  1984 

Thomas,  Ronald  Lewis,  Professor  of  Food  Science.  BS.  Gardner-Webb  College,  1973;  MS,  1975,  PhD, 
1980,  Clemson  University 

Thompson,  Carl  Eugene,  Professor  of  Animal  Science.  BS,  1963,  MS,  1968.  Pennsylvania  SUte  Univer- 
sity; PhD,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University,  1971 

Thompson,  Carl  Stassen,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  Sociology.  BS,  MS,  1968.  Mur- 
ray State  University;  PhD,  University  of  Kentucky,  1973 

Thompson,  Gerald  Richard,  Assistant  Dean.  College  of  Commerce  and  Industry;  Professor  of  Econom- 
ics.  BA,  University  of  South  Florida.  1966;  PhD,  University  of  Virginia.  1972 

Thompson,  Sharon  Vfoltf,  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing.  BSN,  Murray  State  University.  1968;  MSN, 
University  of  Kentucky,  1972 

Thurmond,  James  Strom,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Political  Science.  BS,  Clemson  University.  1923 

Thurmond,  Nancy  Moore,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Nursing.  BA  University  of  South  Carolina,  1968 

Thurston,  Ronald  James,  Professor  of  Poultry  Science.  BA,  1966,  MS,  1969.  University  of  Arkansas; 
PhD,  University  of  Missouri,  1976 

Tillinghast,  David  Charles,  Associate  Professor  of  English.  BA.  Louisiana  Tech  University.  1961;  MA, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1963;  PhD,  University  of  South  Carolina.  1974 

Timms,  Janet  Lee,  Lecturer  in  Nursing.  BS.  1981.  MS,  1986,  Clemson  University 

Tinsley,  William  Allan,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  Sociology.  BS,  1956,  MS,  1960. 
University  of  Illinois;  PhD,  University  of  Minnesota,  1963 

Tipper,  David  Warren,  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering.  BS,  Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institute  and  State  University,  1980;  MS,  1984,  PhD,  1987,  University  of  Arizona 

Tisue,  Thomas  G,  Professor  of  Chemistry .  BS,  Beloit  College.  1961;  PhD.  Yale  University,  1966 

Titus,  Sylvia  Smith,  Lecturer  in  English.  BA,  Southwestern  State  College,  1968;  MA.  Oklahoma  State 
University,  1970 

Titus,  Terry  Charles,  Professor  of  Food  Science.  BS,  Washington  State  University,  1963;  MS,  1969,  PhD, 
1970,  Oklahoma  State  University 

Toler,  Joe  Ernest,  Assistant  Professor  of  Experimental  Statistics.  BS,  1966,  MSA,  1968.  University  of 
Georgia 

Tomasso,  Joseph  Richard,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Aquaculture .  BS,  University  of  Tennessee.  1974;  MS,  Mid- 
dle Tennessee  State  University,  1978;  PhD,  Memphis  State  University.  1981 

Tonkyn,  David  William,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences.  BA,  1976,  MA.  1978,  PhD,  1981, 
Princeton  University 

Torrence,  Alan  Kendrick,  Head  of  Agricultural  Chemical  Services  Department;  Lecturer  in  Food 
Science.    BS,  Davidson  College,  1965;  PhD,  Clemson  University,  1971 

Torres,  Sixto  Efron,  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish.  BS,  1968,  MA,  1972,  Kent  State  University;  PhD, 
Florida  State  University,  1980 

Trapnell,  Jerry  Eugene,  Director  of  School  of  Accountancy;  Professor  of  Accounting.  BS,  1968,  MS.  1970, 
Clemson  University;  PhD,  University  of  Georgia,  1977;  CPA 

Trent,  Buford  Earl,  Director  of  University  Union  and  YMCA;  Associate  Professor  of  Parks,  Recreation, 
and  Tourism  Management.     BA,  Wofford  College,  1956;  MEd,  Springfield  College,  1961 

Truesdale,  Edward  Vance,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English.  BA  Louisiana  State  University,  1965; 
MA,  1978.  PhD,  1981,  University  of  South  Carolina 

Tunk,  Enar  Ahmet,  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Industrial  Engineering.  BS,  Bogazici  University,  1978;  MS, 
Clemson  University,  1982 

Turner,  Albert  Joseph,  Jr.,  Head  of  Computer  Science  Department;  Professor  of  Computer  Science.  BS, 
1961,  MS,  1966,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology;  MS,  1972,  PhD,  1976,  University  of  Maryland 

Turner,  Allen  Edward,  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering.  BS,  1977,  MS, 
1980,  University  of  South  Florida;  PhD,  Purdue  University,  1986 

Turner,  Elaine  Curry,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Food  Science.  BS.  1982.  MS,  1985,  Purdue  Univer- 
sity 

Turner,  James  Alexander,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Accounting.  BS.  University  of  North  Carolina,  1961;  JD, 
University  of  South  Carolina,  1966;  CPA 

Turner,  James  David,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology.   BS,  Wake  Forest  University,  1973;  PhD, 
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Duke  University.  1978 

Turner,  Raymond  Clyde,  Professor  of  Physics.  BS,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology.  1960;  PhD,  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh.  1966 

Tumipseed,  Samuel  Guy,  Professor  of  Entomology,  Edisto  Research  and  Education  Center.  BA,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  1956;  MS,  Clemson  University,  1958;  PhD,  North  Carolina  State  Universi- 
ty. 1961 

Ulbrich.  Carlton  Wilbur,  Professor  of  Physics.  BS,  1960.  MS.  1962.  PhD,  1965,  University  of  Connerticut 

Ulbrich,  HoUey  Hewitt,  Alumni  Professor  of  Economics  BA.  1962.  MA,  1963,  PhD,  1968.  University  of 
Connecticut 

Underwood,  Richard  Allan,  Professor  of  English.  BA,  1955.  MA,  1967,  PhD.  1970.  University  of  Michi 
gan 

Usrey,  Malcolm  Orthell,  Associate  Professor  of  English.  BA,  Abilene  Christian  College,  1951;  MA, 
1956.  PhD.  1963.  Texas  Tech  University 

Uysal,  Muzaffer,  Associate  Professor  of  Parks.  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management.  BS,  Ankara 
Academy  of  Economics  and  Commercial  Sciences,  1976;  MBA,  University  of  New  Haven,  1979;  PhD, 
Texas  A&M  University.  1983 

Vander  Mey,  Brenda  Joyce,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology.  BA,  Trinity  Christian  College.  1978;  MA. 
1981.  PhD.  1984.  Mississippi  State  University 

Van  Lear,  David  Hyde,  Robert  Adger  Bowen  Professor  of  Forest  Resources.  BS.  1963.  MS,  1965.  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University;  PhD.  University  of  Idaho,  1969;  Post  Doctorate,  University 
of  Florida.  1968-69 

Varkonda,  Linda  Kina,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Art  and  Architectural  History.  BA.  1970.  MA, 
1972,  Oh>o  University;  PhD.  Florida  State  University,  1979 

Vatalaro,  Michael  Vincent,  Associate  Professor  of  Visual  Arts.  BFA,  University  of  Akron,  1972;  MFA, 
Alfred  University.  1976 

Vaughn,  Edward  Allen,  Professor  of  Textiles.  BS.  Lynchburg  College.  1962;  MS,  Institute  of  Textile 
Technology.  1964;  PhD.  Victoria  University  of  Manchester  (England).  1969;  CTEXT;  FTI 

Vergano,  Peter  Joseph,  Assistant  Professor  of  Food  Science.  BS.  MBA,  1965,  Rutgers  University;  ScD. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  1969 

Vines,  Dwight  Theodore,  Associate  Professor  of  Dairy  Science.  BS.  1968.  MS,  1972,  University  of  Ar- 
kansas; PhD.  Michigan  State  University,  1976 

Voelker,  Evelyn  Cecilia,  Alumni  Professor  of  Art  and  Architectural  History.  BA,  Marymount  College. 
1958;  MA,  Catholic  University.  1960;  PhD.  Syracuse  University,  1977 

Vogel,  Ernest  Frederick,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering.  BS,  University  of 
Missouri.  1977;  MS,  1979.  PhD.  1982.  University  of  Texas 

Von  Recum,  Andreas  FVeiherr,  Head  of  Bioengineering  Department;  Professor  of  Bioengineering.  BS. 
University  of  Giessen  (Germany).  1965;  DVM.  1968,  DMVet.  1969.  Free  University  of  Berlin;  PhD, 
Colorado  State  University.  1974 

Von  Rosenberg,  Joseph  Leslie,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Chemistry.  BA,  1954,  PhD,  1963,  University  of  Texas 

Waddle,  Gerald  Lee,  Professor  of  Marketing.  BA,  Baldwin-Wallace  College.  1965;  MBA.  Kent  State 
University.  1968;  PhD.  University  of  South  Carolina.  1973 

Wagner,  Donald  Finch,  Assoctafc  Professor  of  Horticulture.  BS.  1963.  MS.  1965.  PhD.  1968.  Iowa  State 
University 

Wagner,  John  Robert,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology.  BS,  Muhlenberg  College.  1970;  MEd.  1972.  MA, 
1976.  Temple  University 

Wainscott,  Stephen  Henry,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science.  BA,  St.  Andrews  Presbyterian  Col- 
lege. 1967;  MA,  1972.  PhD.  1976.  Miami  University 

Waldrop,  Thomas  Allan,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Resources.  BS.  1978,  MS,  1980,  Clemson 
University;  PhD.  University  of  Tennessee,  1983 

Waldvogel,  Jerry  Alan,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology.  BS.  Stanford  University.  1976;  PhD,  Cornell 
University.  1981 

Walker,  Gerald  Lee,*  Associate  Professor  of  Art  and  Architectural  History.  BArch.  Clemson  Univer- 
sity. 1966;  MCP.  University  of  Pennsylvania.  1969 

Walker,  John  Henry,  Professor  of  Education.  BS.  Southwest  Missouri  State  College.  1959;  MRE.  1962, 
DRE,  1966,  Southwestern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary;  MA.  Furman  University.  1969;  PhD.  Uni- 
versity of  Texas.  1973 

Walker,  Meredith  Lynne,  Instructor  in  English.  BA,  University  of  South  Carolina,  1984;  MAEd,  West- 
em  Carolina  University.  1987 

Wall,  John,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Planning  Studies.  BS.  1978,  MCRP,  1980,  Clemson  Univer- 
sity 

Wallace,  Myles  Stuart,  Professor  of  Economics.  BA,  1968,  MA,  1974.  PhD,  1976.  University  of  Colorado 

Wallace,  Susan  Ulmer,  Professor  of  Agronomy  and  Soils.   BS.  1973.  MS.  1975,  University  of  Alabama; 
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PhD,  Iowa  State  University,  1979 
Wallenius,  Kenneth  Ted,  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences.  BA,  1954,  MA.  1955,  University  of  South- 
ern California;  PhD,  Stanford  University,  1964 
Waller,  Neil  Garvin,  Assistant  Professor  of  Finance.   BSBA,  1975,   MABA,  1978,  University  of  Florida; 

PhD,  University  of  Texas,  1986 
Waller,  Robert  Alfred,  Dean,  College  of  Liberal  Arts;  Professor  of  History.    BA,  Lake  Forest  College, 

1953;  MA,  1958,  PhD,  1963,  University  of  Illinois 
Wang,  Samuel,  Professor  of  Visual  Arts.   BA,  Augustana  College,  1964;  MFA,  University  of  Iowa,  1966 
Wang,  Ting,  Associate  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering.     BS,  Tatung  Institute  of  Technology 

(Taiwan),  1977;  MS,  State  University  of  New  York,  1980;  PhD,  University  of  Minnesota,  1984 
Ward,  Carol  Marie,  Associate  Head  of  English  Department;  Associate  Professor  of  English.   BA,  1973, 

MA,  1976,  University  of  South  Carolina;  PhD,  University  of  Tennessee,  1981 
Ward,  Jeanne  Ellen,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Nursing.  BS,  St.  Joseph's  College,  1982 
Ward,  William  Augustus,  Director  of  International  Programs;  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics 

and  Rural  Sociology.   BA,  1965.  BS,  1967  Clemson  University;  PhD,  Michigan  State  University,  1972 
Warner,  Daniel  Douglas,  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences.   BS,  1965,  MA,  1966,  Arizona  State  Uni 

versity;  PhD,  University  of  California,  1974 
Warner,  John  Terry,  Professor  of  Economics.  BA,  Wake  Forest  University,  1969;  ME,  1972,  PhD,  1976 

North  Carolina  State 
Warner,  Mellie  Laroche,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics.   BS,  University  of  South  Carolina 

1971;  ME,  1975,  PhD,  1984,  North  Carolina  State  University 
Warner,  Richard  Dudley,  Associate  Professor  of  Earth  Science.   BS,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol 

ogy,  1966;  PhD,  Stanford  University,  1971 
Wassick,  John  Martin,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering.  BS,  Wayne  State  Uni- 
versity, 1978;  MS,  1982,  PhD,  1987,  Michigan  State  University 
Wates,  Wylma,  Adjunct  Professor  of  History.   BA,  Coker  College,  1948;  MA,  Emory  University,  1951 
Watford,  Bevlee  Artis,  Assocta^e  Professor  of  Industrial  Engineering.   BS,  1981,  MS,  1983,  PhD,  1985, 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University 
Weatherford,  Carol  Green,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education.  BS,  1972,  MS,  1973,  EdS,  1975,  University 

of  Georgia;  EdD,  North  Carolina  State  University,  1984 
Weatherford,  David  Edgar,  Jr.,  Extension  4-H  and  Youth  Development  Specialist;  Associate  Professor 

of  4-H  and  Youth  Development.    BS,  1972,  MEd,  1978,  University  of  Georgia;  EdD,  North  Carolina 

State  University.  1981 
Webb,  Byron  Kenneth,  Dean  and  Director  of  Cooperative  Extension  Service;  Professor  of  Agricultural 

Engineering.    BS,  1955,  MS,  1962,  Clemson  University;  PhD,  North  Carolina  State  University,  1966; 

PE 
Webster,  Henry  Wise,  Professor  of  Animal  Science.  BS,  1960,  MS,  1974,  North  Carolina  State  Universi- 
ty; PhD,  Clemson  University,  1976 
Weinstein,  Jan  David,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences.   BS,  Bucknell  University,  1974;  PhD, 

University  of  California,  1979 
Weir,  Eldon  Lee,  Associate  Professor  of  Industrial  Education.   BS,  Northwest  Missouri  State  Universi- 
ty, 1962;  MA,  Ball  State  University,  1963;  EdD,  Arizona  State  University,  1970 
Weisenstein,  Gregory  Ralph,  Assistant  Dean,  College  of  Education;  Professor  of  Education.   BA,  1969, 

MA,  1972,  University  of  Washington;  EdD,  University  of  Kansas,  1975 
Weller,  Curtis  Lee,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering.   BS,  1977,  MS,  1983,  PhD,  1986, 

University  of  Illinois;  EIT 
Wells,  Gary  James,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  Sociology.    BA,  University  of 

North  Carolina,  1973;  ME,  1974,  PhD,  1977,  North  Carolina  State  University 
Welton,  Ralph  Edward,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Accounting.    BA,  Anderson  University,  1976;  MS, 

1978,  PhD,  1982,  Louisiana  State  University 
Wenner,  Elizabeth  Lewis,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Fisheries.    BS,  Mary  Washington  College, 

1972;  MA,  1975,  PhD,  1979,  College  of  William  and  Mary 
Wentworth,  Priscilla  Geier,  General  Librarian.    BA,  Indiana  University,  1972;  MLS,  University  of 

South  Carolina,  1988 
Wentworth,  William  Martin,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology.    BA,  Indiana  University,  1972;  MA, 

University  of  Maryland,  1974;  PhD,  University  of  Virginia,  1978 
West,  William  Elmer,  Associate  Dean,  College  of  Education;  Professor  of  Industrial  Education.    BS. 

Ohio  University,  1958;  MA,  1964,  PhD,  1969,  Ohio  State  University 
Westall,  James  Mason,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  Computer  Science.   BS,  Davidson  College,  1968;  PhD, 

University  of  North  Carolina,  1973 
Westcott,  Simon  Wickes  HI,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology  and  Physiology.  BS,  Uni- 
versity of  Delaware.  1973;  MS,  North  Carolina  State  University.  1975;  PhD,  Cornell  University,  1986 
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Wet«el,  Margaret  Ann,  Part-time  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing.  BSN,  Indiana  University,  1978;  MS, 
Ohio  State  University,  1979;  PhD,  University  of  Texas,  1988 

Wheeler,  Alan  Dexter,  Acting  Head  of  Management  Department;  Instructor  in  Management.  BBA, 
University  of  Massachusetts,  1950;  MBA,  West  Texas  State  University,  1969 

Wheeler,  Alfred  Portiu*,  Professor  of  Zoology.  BS,  Butler  University,  1969;  PhD,  Duke  University,  1976 

Whetstone,  Jack  Moorer,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Fisheries.  BS,  1975,  MS,  1978,  Clemson  University 

White,  Charlie  Raymond,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management. 
BS,  North  Carolina  State  University,  1966;  MS,  Indiana  University,  1967 

White,  Curtis  Dale,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agriculture  Education.  BS,  Clemson  University,  1980;  MS, 
1985,  PhD,   1988,  University  of  Missouri 

White,  George  Turpin,  Associate  Professor  of  Education.  BS,  1974,  MS,  1976,  Northeast  Louisiana  Uni- 
versity; EdD,  University  of  Arkansas,  1984 

White,  Marcia  Posey,*  Instructor  in  English.  BA,  1984,  MA,  1987,  Clemson  University 

White,  Mervin  Forrest,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology.  BS,  1962,  MS,  1965,  Brigham  Young  Universi- 
ty; PhD,  University  of  Kentucky,  1971 

White,  Richard  Kenneth,  Newman  Professor  of  Natural  Resources  Engineering  in  Agricultural  Engi- 
neering and  Environmental  Systems  Engineering.  BS,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1952;  STB, 
New  York  Theological  Seminary,  1959;  MS,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1966;  PhD,  Ohio  State 
University,  1969 

White,  Victor  Daniel  III,  Instructor  in  English.  BA,  1986,  MA  1988,  Clemson  University 

Whitmire,  Jerry  Morris,  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish.  BA,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1963;  MA, 
University  of  Alabama,  1966 

Whitwell,  Ted,  Professor  of  Horticulture.  BS,  University  of  Tennessee,  1972;  MS,  1974,  PhD.  1977,  Okla- 
homa State  University 

Wicks,  George  Gary,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Ceramic  Engineering.  BS,  1967,  MS,  1969,  Florida  State  Uni- 
versity; MS,  Harvard  University,  1971;  PhD,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1975 

Wiecek-Walkowiak,  Malgorzata  Maria,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences.  BS,  1979,  PhD, 
1984,  University  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy  (Poland) 

Wiggenraad,  Jacobus  Frederikus,  Visiting  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering.  BS,  1966,  MS,  1974, 
Technical  University  of  Delfl  (Holland) 

Wiggins,  Emily  Sutherland,  Professor  of  Home  Economics.  BS,  1959,  MAT,  1969,  Winthrop  College; 
EdD,  University  of  Georgia,  1984 

Wilkinson,  Nancy  Smith,  Lecturer  in  Education.  BA  Florida  State  University,  1963;  MEd,  Clemson 
University,  1972 

Wilkinson,  Thomas  Ross,  Dean  of  Academic  Affairs.  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences;  Professor  of 
Animal  Science.  BS,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1959;  MS,  University  of  Maryland  1962;  PhD, 
Washington  State  University,  1970 

Willey,  Edward  Parker,  Associate  Professor  of  English.  BA,  1955,  MA,  1957,  PhD,  1968.  University  of 
North  Carolina 

Williams,  Calvin  Lawrence,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences.  BS,  College  of  Charleston, 
1981;  PhD,  Medical  University  of  South  Carolina,  1987 

Williams,  Dwight  Charles,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Entomology.  BS,  1977,  MS,  1979,  University 
of  Arkansas;  PhD,  Louisiana  Sate  University,  1984 

Williams,  James  Gordon,  Jr.,  Lecturer  in  Forest  Resources.   BS,  1967,  MS,  1978,  Clemson  University 

Williams,  James  Manning  III,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Planning  Studies.  BA,  Davidson  Col- 
lege, 1963;  J.D,  University  of  South  Carolina,  1978 

Williams,  Janice  Gale,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology.  BA  1980,  MA,  1982,  Wake  Forest  Universi- 
ty; PhD,  Vanderbilt  University,  1985 

Williams,  Ronald  Ralph,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry.  BS,  University  of  South  Carolina,  1977; 
PhD,  University  of  Georgia.  1981 

Williams,  Thomas  Michael,  Professor  of  Forest  Resources,  Belle  W.  Baruch  Forest  Science  Institute. 
BS,  1969.  MS.  1971,  PhD,  1976,  University  of  Minnesota 

Williams,  Woodie  Prentiss,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Food  Science.  BS,  1953,  MS.  1957,  Mississippi  State  Uni- 
versity; PhD,  Texas  A&M  University.  1960 

Williamson,  Robert  Elmore,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering.  BS,  1959,  MS,  1964,  Clemson  Uni- 
versity; PhD,  Mississippi  State  University,  1972;  PE 

Willingham,  Russell,  Instructor  in  French.   BA,  Clark  College.  1963;  MA,  Atlanta  University,  1967 

Willoughby,  Deborah  Freeman,  Lecturer  in  Nursing.  BS,  1976.  MS,  1986,  Clemson  University 

Winchell,  Donna  Beth,  Associate  Professor  of  English.  BA.  1974,  MA.  1976.  Florida  State  University; 
PhD,  Texas  Christian  University,  1983 

Winchell,  Mark  Royden,  Professor  of  English.    BA  1971,  MA,  1973,  West  Virginia  University;  PhD, 
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Vanderbilt  University.  1978 

Wise,  Milton  Bee,  Vice  President /Vice  Provost  of  Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources:  Professor  of  Ani- 
mal Science.  BS,  Berea  College,  1951;  MS.  North  Carolina  State  University.  1953;  PhD.  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. 1957 

Witherspoon,  Gayland  Brooks,  Associate  Dean,  College  of  Architecture;  Professor  of  Architecture. 
BArch.  University  of  Arkansas,  1956;   MSArch,  University  of  Illinois,  1962;  AIA 

Wixson,  Bobby  Guinn,  Dean,  College  of  Sciences;  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences.  BS,  1960,  MS,  1961, 
Sul  Ross  SUte  University;  PhD,  Texas  A&M  University.  1966 

Wolak,  Francis  John,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering.  BS,  1976,  PhD,  1979,  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity 

Wolf,  Dan,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering.  BS,  1958,  MS,  1960,  DSc,  1970,  Technion,  Is- 
rael Institute  of  Technology 

Wolf,  James  Steven,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Metallurgy.  BS,  1954,  MS,  1960,  Case 
Institute  of  Technology;  PhD.  University  of  Florida.  1965;  PE 

Woo,  Michael  Hoi  Sing,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering.  BS.  Dundee  University  (United  King- 
dom), 1979;  MS.  1981,  PhD,  1985,  Clemson  University 

Wood,  Gene  Wayne,  Professor  of  Aquaculture,  Fisheries,  and  Wildlife.  BS.  Virginia  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute and  State  University.  1963;  MS.  1966.  PhD,  1971,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

Wood,  Kathleen  Ann,  Agricultural  Librarian:  Assistant  Librarian.  BS,  1973,  MS.  1987.  University  of 
Illinois;  MS,  Louisiana  State  University,  1979 

Woodard,  James  David,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science.  BS,  Abilene  Christian  College,  1970; 
MA,  American  University,  1973;  PhD,  Vanderbilt  University,  1978 

Woodell,  Charles  Harold,  Associate  Professor  of  English.  BA,  1963,  MA,  1964,  Wake  Forest  University; 
PhD,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1974 

Wooten,  Thomas  Ernest,  Alumni  Professor  of  Forest  Resources.  BA,  Catawba  College,  1962;  MF,  Duke 
University,  1965;  PhD,  North  Carolina  State  University,  1967 

Worley,  Jacqueline  Alexander,  Visiting  Instructor  in  Spanish.  BA,  Purdue  University,  1968;  MA,  Illi- 
nois State  University,  1971 

Worrell,  Michael  Anthony,  Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Science,  Edisto  Research  and  Education 
Center.  BS,  1978,  MS,  1982.  University  of  Florida;  PhD,  University  of  Nebraska,  1985 

Wourms,  John  Barton,  Professor  of  Zoology.  BS,  1958,  MS,  1960,  Fordham  University;  PhD,  Stanford 
University,  1966 

Wright,  Robert  Eugene,  Professor  of  Animal  Pathology.  DVM,  University  of  Georgia.  1956 

Wueste,  Daniel  Ernest,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy.  BA,  1976,  MA,  1979,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin; PhD.  Washington  University,  1985 

Wynn,  Eddie  Dowell,  Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  Sociology.  BA,  Ho- 
ward University,  1971;  MCRP,  Clemson  University,  1974 

Wynn,  Mable  Hill,  Assistant  Professor  of  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management.  BS,  Hamp- 
ton Institute,  1964;  MS,  Springfield  College,  1971 

Xu,  Xiao-Bang,  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering.  BS,  Tsinghua  University 
(China),  1968;  PhD,  University  of  Mississippi,  1985 

Yaktieen,  Mohamed,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering.  BS,  Alex- 
andria University,  1969;  MS,  City  University  of  New  York,  1983;  PhD,  Clarkson  University,  1989 

Yandle,  Thomas  Bruce,  Jr.,  Alumni  Professor  of  Economics.  BA,  Mercer  University,  1955;  MBA,  1968, 
PhD.  1970.  Georgia  State  University 

Yang,  Tah-Teh,  Pro/essor  of  Mechanical  Engineering.  BS.  Shanghai  Institute  of  Technology.  1948; 
MS.  Oklahoma  State  University,  1957;  PhD,  Cornell  University,  1961 

Yardley,  Darrell  Gene,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology.  BA,  1971,  MA,  1972,  University  of  Texas;  PhD. 
University  of  Georgia.  1975 

Yarrow,  Deborah  Thompson,  Visiting  Instructor  in  English.  BS,  University  of  Southern  Mississippi, 
1977;  MA,  Hollins  College.  1980 

Yarrow,  Gregory  Keith,  Assistant  Professor  of  Wildlife.  BS,  University  of  Southern  Mississippi,  1977; 
MS,  Mississippi  State  University,  1979;  DF,  Stephen  F.  Austin  University,  1987 

Young,  Arthur  Paul,  Campbell  Chair  and  Professor  of  English /Engineering.  BA,  University  of  Mary- 
land, 1966;  MA,  1968,  PhD,  1971,  Miami  University 

Young,  Franklin  Alden,  Jr.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Bioengineering.  BS,  1960,  MS,  1963,  University  of 
Florida;  PhD,  University  of  Virginia,  1967 

Young,  Roy  Edward,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering.  BS,  North  Carolina  State  University, 
1966;  MS,  Iowa  State  University,  1968;  PhD,  North  Carolina  State  University,  1971;  PE 

Yukish,  Joseph  Francis,  Professor  of  Education.  BS,  1965,  MEd,  1972.  California  State  College  (Pennsyl- 
vania); PhD,  University  of  Akron,  1978 

Zanes,  John  Page,  Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism.   BA,  University  of  New  Hampshire.  1962;  PhD, 
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University  of  Texas,  1979 
Zehr,  Eldon  Irvin,  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology  and  Physiology.    BA,  Goshen  College,  1960;  MS,  1965. 

PhD,  1969,  Cornell  University 
Zhang-Sun,  Hong,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences.    BS,  Beijing  Normal  University 

(China),  1982;  MS,  1985,  PhD,  1989,  Michigan  State  University 
Zielinski,  Paul  Bernard,  Director  of  Water  Resources  Research  Institute;  Professor  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing. BSCE,  Marquette  University,  1956;  MS,  1961,  PhD,  1965,  University  of  Wisconsin;  PE 
Zimmerer,  Thomas  William,  Professor  of  Management.    BA,  BS,  American  University,  1963;  MS, 

Louisiana  State  University,  1964;  PhD,  University  of  Arkansas,  1971 
Zimmerman,  James  Kenneth,  Professor  of  Biochemistry.    BS,  University  of  Nebraska,  1965;  PhD, 

Northwestern  University,  1969 
Zuberi,  Sharique,  Visiting  Instructor  in  Chemistry.   BSc,  1975,  MSc,  1977,  MPhil,  1979,  Aligarh  Muslim 

University;  MSc,  1980,  PhD,  1983,  University  of  Manchester 
Zumbrunnen,  David  Arnold,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering.    BME,  University  of 

Minnesota,  1977;  MSME,  1984.  PhD,  1988,  Purdue  University;  PE 
Zungoli,  Patricia  Ann,  Associate  Professor  of  Entomology.   BS,  1974,  MS,  1979,  University  of  Maryland; 

PhD,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University,  1982 


•On  leave. 
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Ackerman,  Carl  Willis,  BS,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Animal  Science 

Adair,  Joseph  Henr>'.  BA,  BD,  ME^,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Education 

Adams,  Hewitt  Dayne,  BS,  MS.  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  History 

Albert,  Harold  Edward,  BS.  MAT,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Political  Science 

Allen,  Leonard  Ray,  BS,  MS.  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agronomy  and  Soils 

Alley,  Forrest  Christopher,  BS.  MS.  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Chemical  Engineering     * 

Anderson,  Luther  Perdee,  BS.  MS,  PhD,  Dean  Emeruus  of  the  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences;  Profes- 
sor Emeritus  of  Agronomy 

Ashworth,  Ralph  Page,  BS.  MA  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Botany 

Aucoin,  Claire  Russell,  BA  MS,  Professor  Emerita  of  Mathematical  Sciences 

Aucoin,  Cla>-ton  Veri.  BA  MS,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Mathematical  Sciences 

Bailey,  Roy  Horton.  Jr.,  BS.  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Chemistry 

Baker,  George  Homer,  BS.  State  Coordinator  Emeritus  of  4H  and  Youth  Development  Programs;  Pro- 
fessor Emeritus  of  Agronomy  and  Soils 

Balk,  William  Armstrong,  BS,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agricultural  Engineering,  Edisto  Experi- 
ment Station 

Banister,  Robert  Allen,  BS,  MS.  Director  Emeritus  of  Cooperative  Education;  Professor  Emeritus  of  En- 
gineering Graphics 

Barker,  William  Jefferson,  BS,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Forestry 

Bamett,  Bobby  Dale,  BS.  MS,  PhD,  Professor  EmerUus  of  Poultry  Science 

Bamhill,  James  Wallace,  BA,  MA,  Professor  Emeritus  of  History 

Barth,  Clyde  Lewis,  BS,  MS.  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agricultural  Engineering 

Bauknight,  Lehman,  Jr.,  BS.  MS,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  Sociology 

Bauld,  Nelson  Robert,  Jr.,  BSME,  MS,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Engi- 
neering Mechanics 

Baxter,  Ann  Webster,  BA  MAT,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Microbiology 

Baxter,  Luther  Willis,  Jr.,  BS,  MS,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Plant  Pathology  and  Physiology 

Benton.  Don  Alwin,  BS.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agronomy  and  Soils 

Berr>',  Elizabeth  Brunson,  BS.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Home  Economics 

Birkhead,  Paul  Kenneth,  BA  MA  PhD.  Professor  EmerUus  of  Geology 

Black.  John  Olar,  BS.  MS.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agronomy  and  Soils 

Bolen,  Claude  Waldron,  BA  MA  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  History 

Bookmyer,  Beverly  Brandon,  BA  MS,  PhD,  Professor  Emerita  (f  Physics  and  Astronomy 

Boone,  Merritt  Anderson,  BS,  MS,  PhD,  Professor  EmerUus  of  Poultry  Science 

Borgman,  Robert  Frederic,  MS,  DVM.  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Food  Science 

Bosdell,  Francis  Alvin,  BS,  MlnEid,  Professor  EmerUus  of  Industrial  Education 

Bowen,  William  Cla>'ton,  BS,  MS,  Professor  EmerUus  of  Agricultural  Education 

Bradbury,  Douglas  Wilson,  BME,  MSE,  Alumni  Professor  EmerUus  of  Mechanical  Engineering 

Bragg,  Mary  Emerson,  BLS,  Librarian  Emerita,  Cataloger 

Brandt,  Graydon  William,  BS,  MS,  PhD,  Professor  EmerUus  of  Dairy  Science 

Brannon,  Carroll  Cleveland,  BS,  Professor  EmerUus  of  Dairy  Science 

Brantley,  Herbert,  BA  MA,  PhD,  Head  Emeritus  of  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management; 
Professor  EmerUus  of  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management 

Brown,  Hugh  Monroe,  BA  MA  PhD,  Dean  EmerUus  of  the  School  of  Textiles  * 

Brown,  Susan  Henrietta,  BA  JD,  Professor  EmerUa  of  Marketing 

Bruner,  Marlin  Hamer,  BS,  MF,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Forestry;  Forest  Manager  Emeritus,  The  Clem- 
son  Forest 

Buchanan,  Patricia  Hill,  BA,  MA,  PhD,  Professor  Emerita  of  History 

Burch,  Thomas  Augustus,  BS,  MS,  Professor  EmerUus  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  Sociology 

Butler,  John  Harrison,  BMD,  MFA  EdD,  Head  EmerUus  of  Music  Department;  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Music 

Byars,  Edward  Ford,  BME,  MCE,  PhD,  Executive  Assistant  EmerUus  to  the  President;  Professor  EmerU- 
us of  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Engineering  Mechanics 

Campbell,  Thomas  Alexander,  Jr.,  BS,  MEd,  Head  EmerUus  of  Textile  Department;  Professor  EmerUus 
of  Textiles 

Card,  Edith  Br>-son,  BA  MME,  PhD,  Professor  EmerUa  of  Music 

Carpenter,  Earl  Thomas,  BS,  MEd,  EdD,  Head  EmerUus  of  Agricultural  Education  Department;  Profes- 
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sor  Emeritus  of  Agricultural  Education 

Carter,  Clifton  Walker,  BS,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Engineering  Graphics 

Caskey,  Claire  Omar,  BVS,  MA,  Professor  Emeritus  of  English 

Chaplin,  Robert  Lee,  Jr^  BS.  MS,  PhD,  Professor  EmerUus  of  Physics 

Cody,  Jack  Benjamin,  BS,  MF,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Forestry 

Coffeen,  William  Weber,  BS,  MS,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Ceramic  Engineering 

Colbum,  Frances  Louise,  BS,  \fLS,  Head  Emerita  of  Circulation  Unit;  Librarian  Emerita 

Cool,  Bingham  Mercur,  BS.  MS,  PhD,  Professor  EmerUus  of  Forestry 

Cooledge,  Harold  Norman,  Jr^  BS,  BArch.  MA.  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Architectural  History 

Cooper,  James  Bronaugh,  BS.  MS.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Poultry  Science 

Copeland,  Jimmy  Bryant,  BS.  MS,  PhD,  Associate  Director  Emeritus  of  Cooperative  Extension  Service; 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  Sociology 

Couch,  James  Houston,  BS,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Engineering  Technology 

Cox,  Headley  Morris,  BA,  MA,  PhD,  Dean  Emeritus  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts;  Professor  Emeritus  of 
English 

Craddock,  Garnet  Roy,  BS.  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agronomy  and  Soils 

Craig,  James  Telford,  BS,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agricultural  Engineering 

Craven,  Ruby  Mae,  BS,  MS.  PhD.  State  Leader  Emerita  of  Extension  Home  Economics  Programs;  Pro- 
fessor Emerita  of  Home  Economics 

Cunningham,  Bennie  Lee,  BS,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agricultural  Education 

Davenport,  John  Douglas,  BS,  MA,  PhD,  Professor  EmerUus  of  Psychology 

Davis,  Ruby  Sellers,  BA  MA,  Professor  Emerita  of  History 

Dean,  Jordan  Arthur,  BA  MA,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Modem  Languages 

Drew,  Leland  Overby,  BS,  MS,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Engineering  Technology 

Dunkle,  Bernard  Edward,  BS.  MS.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Engineering  Graphics 

Durham,  Bill  Gravely,  BA,  MEd,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Spanish 

Edwards,  James  Leon,  BME.  MS,  Assistant  Dean  Emeritus  of  the  College  of  Engineering;  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Mechanical  Engineering 

Edwards,  Robert  Lee,  BS.  MS.  PhD,  Professor  EmerUus  of  Animal  Science 

Efland,  Thomas  Daniel,  BS,  MS,  Associate  Dean  Emeritus  and  Director  of  Research  EmerUus  of  the 
College  of  Commerce  and  Industry;  Professor  Emeritus  of  Textiles 

Elrod,  Alvon  Creighton,  BSME.  MSME,  PhD.  Professor  EmerUus  of  Mechanical  Engineering 

Epps,  William  Monroe,  BS.  PhD,  State  Pathologist  EmerUus;  Head  EmerUus  of  Plant  Pathology  and 
Physiology  Department;  Professor   Emeritus  of  Plant  Pathology  and  Physiology 

Eskew,  Elias  Benton,  BS.  MS,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agronomy  and  Soils 

Evans,  John  Stephen,  BS.  Head  EmerUus  of  Farms  Department;  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agricultural  En- 
gineering 

Falk,  Edward  Lockwood,  BA.  MA.  MRP.  DPA.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Planning  Studies 

Felder,  Herman  McDonald,  Jr.,  BA,  MA,  Professor  Emeritus  of  English 

Fernandez,  Elena  Gonzales,  BA,  Professor  Emerita  of  Spanish 

Fernandez,  Gaston  Juan,  BLS.  LLD,  MA,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  (^Spanish 

Ferree,  Roy  James,  BS,  MS.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Horticulture 

Flatt,  James  Levem,  BS,  MA,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Mathematical  Sciences 

Foster,  Carolyn  Ezell,  BA.  MA,  Professor  Emerita  of  English 

Fox.  Richard  Charles,  BS.  MF.  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Entomology 

Freeze,  Chester  Richard,  BS.  MS,  EdD,  Professor  EmerUus  of  Education 

Fulmer,  John  Patrick,  BS.  MS.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Horticulture 

Garrison,  Olen  Branford,  BS.  MS.  PhD.  Director  Emeritus  of  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  Re- 
search in  Agriculture;  Professor  Emeritus  of  Horticulture 

Gilchrist,  Ralph  Wayne,  BS.  MS.  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering 

Godley,  Willie  Cecil,  BS,  MS.  PhD.  Associate  Dean  Emeritus  of  the  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences; 
Director  Emeritus  of  Agricultural  Experiment  Station;  Professor  Emeritus  of  Animal  Science 

Goodin,  Curtis  Paul,  BS,  MS.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Robert  Muldrow  Cooper  Library 

Gourlay,  John  Wallace  Gordon,  AMLS.  Director  EmerUus  of  the  Library 

Griffin,  Deuel  Norton,  BA  MAT.  Professor  Emeritus  of  English 

Hamilton,  Max  Greene,  BS,  PhD.  Professor  EmerUus  of  Horticulture,  Edisto  Research  and  Education 
Center 

Hammond,  Alexander  Francis,  BEE,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Engineering  Technology 

Hardin,  Thurman  Craig,  BSME.  MSME.  PhD.  Professor  EmerUus  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
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Harshman,  Richard  Calvert,  BA,  MS,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Chemical  Engineering 
Haun,  Joseph  Rhodes,  BA,  MS,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Horticulture 
Hedden,  Frank  Howard,  BS,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agricultural  Engineering 
Henry,  Louis  Lee,  BS,  MA,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  English 
Hig^ns,  Julia  Hill,  BSN,  MN,  Professor  Emerita  of  Nursing 

Hind,  Alfred  Thomas,  Jr.,  BA,  MA,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Mathematical  Sciences 
Hobson,  James  Harvey,  BS,  MA,  PhD,  Alumni  Professor  Emeritus  of  Chemistry 
Hodges,  Baxter  Howard,  BS,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Chemistry 
Holahan,  Ursula  Ann,  BS,  MS,  Professor  Emerita  of  Home  Economics 
Holman,  Harriet  Rachel,  BA,  MA,  PhD,  Professor  Emerita  of  English 
Holt,  Albert  Hamilton,  BA,  MA,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  English 

Hubbard,  John  William,  BS,  MS,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  Soci- 
ology 
Hubbard,  Julius  Clifford,  Jr.,  BS,  MS,  Alumni  Professor  Emeritus  of  Textiles 
Hudson,  William  Garraux,  BME,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
Hughes,  Morris  Burdette,  BS,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Horticulture,  Edisto  Experiment  Station 
Hurst,  Victor,  BS,  MS,  PhD,  Vice  President  Emeritus  of  Academic  Affairs  and  Dean  of  the  University; 

Dean  Emeritus  of  the  Graduate  School:  Alumni  Professor  Emeritus  of  Dairy  Science 
Jameson,  Lake  Hugh,  BS,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Engineering  Graphics 
Janzen,  Jacob  John,  BSA,  MS,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Dairy  Science 
Jensen,  Arthur  Kenneth,  BS,  MS,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Vocational  Technical  Education 
Jones,  Champ  McMillian,  BS,  MS,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agronomy  and  Soils 
Jones,  Jack  Edenfield,  BS,  MS,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Poultry  Science 
Jones,  Jess  Willard,  BS,  MS,  PhD,  Associate  Dean  Emeritus  of  the  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences: 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Agronomy  and  Soils 
Jones,  Joe  Kenneth,  BS,  State  Leader  Emeritus  of  4-H  and  Youth  Development  Programs:  Professor 

Emeritus  of  Animal  Science 
Jones,  Ulysses  Simpson,  BS,  MS,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agronomy  and  Soils 
Kelly,  James  Welbom,  BS,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Dairy  Science 
King,  Willis  Alonzo,  BS,  MS,  PhD,  Head  Emeritus  of  Dairy  Science  Professor  Emeritus  of  Dairy 

Science 
Kirkley,  Francis  Edward,  BS,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agricultural  Education 
Kirkwood,  Charles  Edward,  Jr.,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Mathematical  Sciences 
Knowland,  Ralph  Edward,  BArch,  MBA,  Head  Emeritus  of  Building  Science:  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Building  Science 
Knox,  Sarah  Stewart,  BS,  Associate  District  Extension  Leader  Emerita:  Professor  Emerita  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics 
Kozma,  Ernest  Joseph,  BA,  MEd,  EdD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Education 

Labecki,  Geraldine,  BS,  MA,  EdD,  Dean  Emerita  of  the  College  of  Nursing:  Professor  Emerita  of  Nurs- 
ing 
LaGrone,  John  Wallace,  BS,  MA,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Mathematical  Sciences 

Laitala,  Everett,  BSME,  MS,  ME,  Head  Emeritus  of  Engineering  Services  Department:  Professor  Emer- 
itus of  Industrial  Engineering 
Lambert,  Robert  Stansbury,  BA,  MA,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  History 
Lander,  Ernest  McPherson,  Jr.,  BA,  MA,  PhD,  Alumni  Professor  Emeritus  of  History 
Landers,  Knox  Schaffer,  BA,  MA,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Chemistry 
Lane,  Carl  Leaton,  BS,  MS,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Forestry 
LaRoche,  Evans  Allen,  BS,  MS,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Management 
Lathrop,  Jay  Wallace,  BS,  MS,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Computer  Engineering 
Lazar,  James  Tarlton,  Jr.,  BS,  MS,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Dairy  Science 
Lewis,  Alexander  Dodge,  BS,  MME,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
Lindsay,  Joseph,  Jr.,  BA,  MS,  Head  Emeritus  of  Textile  Chemistry  and  Dyeing  Department:  Professor 

Emeritus  of  Textile  Chemistry  and  Dyeing 
Lindsey,  Tate  Jefferson,  BA,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Physics 

Lloyd,  Ollie  Weldon,  BS,  MS,  Instructor  Emeritus  in  Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  Sociology 
Long,  Jim  Thomas,  BEE,  MSEE,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering 
Lumpkin,  Oliver  Reese,  BS,  MEd,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Education 

Macaulay,  Hugh  Holleman,  Jr.,  BS,  MS,  PhD,  Alumni  Professor  Emeritus  of  Economics  and  Manage- 
ment 
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McClain,  Eugene  Frederick,  BS,  MS,  PhD,  Profeaaor  Emeritus  (^Agronomy  and  SoiU 

McClure,  Harlan  Ewart,  BA,  BArch,  MArch,  Dtan  Emeritus  of  the  College  (^Architecture;  Professor 

Emeritus  of  Architecture 

McCormac,  Jack  Clark,  BS,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Civil  Engineering 

McCutchen,  Alan  Johnstone,  BS,  CE,  Professor  Emeritus  (^  Civil  Engineering 

McGee,  Charles  McKay,  Jr.,  BA,  MA,  Professor  Emeritus  of  English 

McGregor,  William  Henry  Davis,  BS,  MF,  PhD,  Dean  Emeritus  of  the  College  of  Forest  and  Recreation 
Resources:  Professor  Emeritus  of  Forestry 

McHugh,  Carl  Manning.  BS,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Engineering  Graphics 

McKelvey,  John  Philip.  BS,  MS,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Physics 

McKenna,  Arthur  Ernest,  BS,  MS,  Senior  Professor  Emeritus  of  Textiles 

McKenzie,  Martin  Chapin.  BS,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agricultural  Engineering 

Maertens,  Thomas  Brock,  BS,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Management 

Malphrus,  Lewis  Daniel,  BS,  MS,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  Soci- 
ology 

Manwiller.  Alfred,  BS,  MS,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agronomy  and  Soils.  Pee  Dee  Experiment  Sta- 
tion 

Marbut.  Samuel  Alexander,  BS,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Forestry 

Martin,  John  Campbell,  BEE,  MS,  PhD,  Visiting  Professor  Emeritus  of  Electrical  and  Computer  Engi- 
neering 

Marvin,  John  Henry,  Jr.,  BS,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Textiles 

Mathews,  Andrew  Clark,  BS,  MA,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Botany 

Matthews.  James  Edward.  BS,  MEd,  EdD,  Dean  Emeritus,  College  of  Education;  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Education 

Means,  George  Calvin.  Jr..  BArch,  MArch,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Architecture 

Menke,  Warren  Wells.  BS,  MSEE,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Management 

Mitchell.  Jack  Harris.  Jr..  BS,  PhD,  Head  Emeritus  of  Food  Science  Department;  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Food  Science 

Morr.  Charles  Vernon.  BS,  MS,  PhD,  Stender  Professor  Emeritus  of  Food  Science 

Musen,  Harold  Louis.  BS,  MS,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agronomy  and  Soils 

Nolan.  Clifford  Newell,  BS,  MS,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agronomy  and  Soils 

Northern,  William  Laurus,  BS,  MAg,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Dairy  Science 

O'Dell,  Glenn  Dewitt.  BS,  MS,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Dairy  Science 

Ogle,  Wayne  LeRoy,  BS,  MS,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Horticulture 

Olson.  Edward  Sture.  BS,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Textile  Chemistry 

Owings.  Marvin  Alpheus,  BA,  MA,  PhD,  Head  Emeritus  of  English  Department;  Professor  Emeritus  of 
English 

Padgett,  Adrian  Lewis,  BS,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  Sociology, 
Pee  Dee  Research  and  Education  Center 

Page,  Norwood  Rufus,  BS,  MS,  PhD,  Head  Emeritus  of  Agricultural  Chemical  Services  Department; 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Agronomy  and  Soils 

Palmer,  Merrill  Craig,  BS,  MA,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Mathematical  Sciences 

Park,  Eugene,  BA,  MA,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Mathematical  Sciences 

Parrado,  Pedro  Francisco,  MA,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Spanish 

Peele,  Thomas  Christopher.  BS,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agronomy  and  Soils 

Perry,  Robert  Lindsay,  BME,  MME,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Engineering  Technology 

Pinder,  Albert  Reginald,  BS,  DSc,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Chemistry 

Pitner,  John  Bruce.  BS,  MS,  PhD,  Resident  Director  Emeritus  of  Pee  Dee  Research  and  Education  Cen- 
ter; Professor  Emeritus  of  Agronomy  and  Soils 

Foe,  Herbert  Vernon.  BS,  MS,  Assoc  tare  Professor  Emeritus  of  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering 

Polk,  George  Merritt,  Jr.,  BSArch,  MArch,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Architecture 

Polk,  Henry  Tasker,  BS,  MS,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Chemistry 

Prevost,  Aileen  Sain,  BSN,  MN,  Professor  Emerita  of  Nursing 

Rausch,  Karl  William,  BS,  ME,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Mechanical  Engineering 

Reamer,  Larry  Donald,  BS,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Forestry 

Reed,  Albert  Raymond,  BA,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Physics 

Reeves,  Calvin  Bright,  BS,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Dairy  Science 

Regnier.  Ireland  Goldsmith.  BFA,  MFA,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Visual  Arts 

Rhodes.  William  Hancel,  BS,  Superintendent  Emeritus  of  Sandhill  Experiment  Station;  Lecturer 
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Emeritus  in  Horticulture 

Rich,  Linvil  Gene,  BS,  MS,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Environmental  Systems  Engineering 

Richardson,  Joel  Landrum,  BS,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Industrial  Management 

Rife,  Lawrence  Albert,  BS,  MA,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Mathematical  Sciences 

Risher,  Charleb  FYankin,  BS,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Poultry  Science 

Ritchie,  Robert  Russell,  BS,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Animal  Science 

Roberson,  Georgia  Taylor,  BS,  MED,  State  4-H  and  Youth  Development  Coordinator  Emerita;  Professor 
Emerita  of  Home  Economics 

Roberts,  Carleton  Whitman,  BA  MS,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Textile  Chemistry 

Robinson,  Gilbert  Chase,  BCerE,  ScD,  Alumni  Professor  Emeritus  of  Ceramic  Engineering 

Rodgers,  John  Hasford,  BS,  MS,  PhD,  Head  Emeritus  of  Agricultural  Education  Department;  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Agricultural  Education 

Rogers,  Elmest  Brasington,  Jr.,  BS,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agricultural  Education 

Rogers,  Hilton  Vemard,  BS,  MS,  Head  Emeritus  of  Fertiluer  Inspection  Department;  Professor  Emeri- 
tus of  Agronomy  and  Soils 

Rogers,  William  Bryan,  BS,  Superintendent  Emeritus  of  Edisto  Experiment  Station 

Rostron,  Joseph  Prugh,  BS,  MCE,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Civil  Engineering 

Roswal,  Leon,  BS,  MS,  Director  Emeritus  of  Associate  in  Arts  Nursing  Program;  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Nursing 

Rudisill,  Carl  Sidney,  BS,  MS,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Mechanical  Engineering 

Rudowski,  Victor  Anthony,  BA,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  English 

Rupert,  Earlene  Atchison,  BA,  MS,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agronomy  and  Soils 

Russo,  Kenneth  John,  BA,  MA,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Architecture 

Salley,  James  Raworth,  Jr.,  BS,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Chemistry 

Savitsky,  George  Boris,  BS,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Chemistry 

Sawyer,  Corinne  Holt,  BA,  MA,  PhD,  Professor  Emerita  of  English 

Schwartz,  Arnold  Edward,  BSCE,  MSCE,  PhD,  Dean  Emeritus  of  Graduate  School;  Professor  Emeritus 
of  Civil  Engineering 

Sefick,  Harold  John,  BS,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Horticulture 

Sellers,  Harold  Calvin,  BSIE,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Computer  Science 

Senn,  Louie  Hampton,  Jr.,  BS,  MS,  PhD,  Director  Emeritus  of  Regulatory  and  Public  Service  Programs 

Senn,  Taze  Leonard,  BS,  MS,  PhD,  Head  Emeritus  of  Horticulture  Department;  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Horticulture 

Siedschlag,  Everett  William,  BS,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agricultural  Economics 

Simms,  John  Barber,  BS,  MA,  Professor  Emeritus  of  English 

Simon,  Frederick  Tyler,  BS,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Textile  Science 

Sitterly,  Wayne  Robert,  BS,  MS,  PhD,  Resident  Director  Emeritus  of  Coastal  Research  and  Education 
Center;  Professor  Emeritus  of  Plant  Pathology 

Skardon,  Beverly  Norton,  BS,  MA,  Professor  Emeritus  of  English 

Skelton,  Billy  Ray,  BS,  MS,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Economics 

Skove,  Malcolm  John,  BS,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Physics 

Smith,  Chester  Roland,  BS,  MA,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Industrial  Management 

Snell,  Absalom  West,  BS,  MS,  PhD,  Associate  Director  Emeritus  of  Agricultural  Extension  Station;  Pro- 
fessor Emeritus  of  Agricultural  Engineering 

Sparks,  LeGrand  Mclver,  BS,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Entomology  and  Economic  Zoology 

Spurlock,  Hooper  Clyde,  BS,  MS,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural 
Sociology 

Stanley,  Edward  Lemuel,  BS,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Mathematical  Sciences 

Stepp,  James  Marvin,  BA,  MA,  PhD,  Alumni  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural 
Sociology 

Stillwell,  Ephraim  Posey,  Jr.,  BS,  MS,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Physics 

Stuart,  Charles  Morgan,  BA,  MA,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Mathematics 

Sturgis,  Eugenie  Ventre,  BS,  MS,  Professor  Emerita  of  Mathematical  Sciences 

Sullivan,  John  Russell,  BA,  MA,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Mathematical  Sciences 

Sullivan,  Sophia  Elizabeth,  MS,  Librarian  Emerita  in  Charge  of  Cataloging 

Suman,  Reynold  Foy,  BS,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agronomy  and  Soils 

Sutcli^e,  Priscilla  Heath,  MSLS,  Librarian  Emerita,  Special  Collections 

Sutherland,  Milford  Hunt,  BS,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  Sociology 

Swicegood,  Myrle  Lutterloh,  BS,  MS,  PhD,  Assistant  Director  Emeritus  of  Extension  Home  Economics; 
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Professor  Emeritus  of  Home  Economics 
Tarrant,  William  Edward.  Sr.,  BS,  MEd,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Textiles 
Thode,  Frederick  Wilbum,  BS,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Horticulture 
Thompson,  Retina,  BS,  MA,  Professor  Emerita  of  Nursing 

Thurston,  James  Norton,  BEE,  SM,  ScD,  Head  Emeritus  of  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering  De- 
partment; Alumni  Professor  Emeritus  of  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering  and  Engineering 

Technology 
Todd,  Boyd  Joseph,  BS,  MS,  PhD, //ea<f  Emeritus  of  Industrial  Management  Department;  Professor 

Emeritus  of  Management  and  Sciences 
Trevillian,  Wallace  Dabney,  BS,  MA,  PhD,  Dean  Emeritus  of  Commerce  and  Industry:  Professor 

Emeritus  of  Economics 
Trively,  Ho  Allely,  BS,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Civil  Engineering 
Turk,  Donald  Earle,  BS,  MNS,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Food  Science 
Varenhorst,  Glenn  Elmer,  BA,  MPA,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Planning  Studies 
Vogel,  Henry  Elliott,  BS,  MS,  PhD,  Dean  Emeritus,  College  of  Sciences;  Professor  Emeritus  of  Physics 
Von  Tungeln,  George  Robert,  BS,  MS,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural 

Sociology 
Walker,  Walter  Saxon,  BS,  MEd,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Poultry  Science 
Wannamaker,  John  Murray,  BS,  MS,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Accounting 
Wannamaker,  Patricia  Walker,  BA,  MA,  PhD,  Professor  Emerita  of  German 
Ware,  Robert  Edward,  BS,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Zoology 
Warner,  John  Robinson,  BS,  MF,  DF,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Forestry 
Watkins,  Betty  Palmer,  BS,  MS,  PhD,  Professor  Emerita  of  Vocational  Education 
Watson,  Charles  Hugh,  BA,  MA,  Professor  Emeritus  of  English 

Watson,  Katherine  Ramsey,  BA,  MMath,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Mathematical  Sciences 
Webb,  Hugh  Weyman,  BCE,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Building  Science 

Webb,  Lloyd  George,  BS,  MS,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Entomology,  Fisheries,  and  Wildlife 
Welter,  John  Finlay,  BS,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Poultry  Science 
Wheeler,  Richard  Ferman,  BS,  MS,  PhD,  Head  Emeritus  of  Animal  Science  Department;  Professor 

Emeritus  of  Animal  Science 
Whitehurst,  Clinton  Howard,  Jr.,  BS,  MA,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  (^Management  and  Economics 
Whitney,  John  Barry,  Jr.,  BS,  MS,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Botany 
Whitten,  William  Clyde,  Jr.,  BS,  MS,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Economics 
Wiley,  William  Henry,  BS,  MS,  PhD,  Dean  Emeritus  of  the  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences;  Professor 

Emeritus  of  Poultry  Science 
Williamon,  Paul  Silas,  BS,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  Sociology 
Williams,  John  Boyce,  BS,  State  4H  and  Youth  Development  Coordinator  Emeritus;  Professor  Emeritus 

of  Agricultural  Education 
Williams,  John  Newton  H,  BS,  MS,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Animal  Science 
Williford,  Cynthia  Williams,  BS,  MS,  Assistant  to  State  Leader  Emerita  of  Extension  Home  Economics 

Program;  Professor  Emerita  of  Home  Economics 
Willis,  Samuel  Marsh,  BS,  MS,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Industrial  Management 
Wilson,  Milner  Bradley,  Jr.,  BA,  MA,  Professor  Emeritus  of  English 

Wilson,  Thomas  Virgil,  BS,  MS,  PhD,  Alumni  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agricultural  Engineering 
Wise,  John  Frederick,  BS,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Animal  Science 
Witcher,  Wesley,  BS,  MS,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Plant  Pathology  and  Physiology 
Withington,  Marian  Hull,  BA,  MS,  Librarian  Emerita 
Wood,  Julia  Taylor,  BS,  MS,  Professor  Emerita  of  Home  Economics 
Wood,  Kenneth  Lee,  BS,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Physics 

Woodruff,  James  Raymond,  BS,  MS,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agronomy  and  Soils 
Woods,  Sam  Gray,  BS,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Animal  Science,  Edisto  Experiment  Station 
Young,  Joseph  Laurie,  BArch,  MArch,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Architecture 
Zahner,  Robert,  BS,  MF,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Forestry 
Zink,  William  Talbott,  Jr.,  BS,  MSEE,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering 
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COMMISSIONS  AND  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY,  1990-91 

CX)MMISSION  ON  CLASSIFIED  STAFF  AFFAIRS 

R  K.  Taylor,  Chairperson 

COMMISSION  ON  GRADUAIC  STUDIES  AND  RESEARCH 

F.  B.  Brown,  Chairperson 

GRADUATE  ADMISSIONS  COMMITTEE 

F.  M.  Oglesby,  Chairperson 
GRADUATE  AWARDS  COMMITTEE 

F.  W.  Foltz,  Chairperson 
GRADUATE  STUDENT  ACADEMIC  GRIEVANCE  COMMITTEE 

B.  P.  GoettI,  Chairperson 
GRADUATE  STUDIES  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

H.  G.  Spencer,  Chairperson 
PATENT  COMMITTEE 

B.  E.  Gilliland,  Ac/in^  Chairperson 
RESEARCH  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

C.  K  Watt.  Chairperson 
RESEARCH  COMMITTEE 

J.  R.  Fischer,  Chairperson 
UNIVERSITY  RESEARCH  GRANTS  COMMITTEE 
C.  K.  Watt,  Chairperson 

COMMISSION  ON  UNDERGRADUATE  STUDIES 

J.  V.  Reel,  Jr.,  Chairperson 
ADMISSIONS  AND  CONTINUING  ENROLLMENT  COMMITTEE 

J.  V.  Reel,  Jr.,  Chairperson 
COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE 

M.  H.  Williams,  Chairperson 
HONORS  PROGRAM  COMMITTEE 

J.  L.  Stevenson,  Chairperson 
LIBRARIES  COMMITTEE 

L  B.  Hart,  Chairperson 
SCHEDULING  COMMITTEE 

B.  M.  Page,  Chairperson 
SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  AWARDS  COMMITTEE 

J.  L.  Stevenson,  Chairperson 
STUDENT  ACADEMIC  GRIEVANCES  COMMITTEE 

T.  L.  Leap,  Chairperson 
TEACHING  RESOURCES  AND  EFFECTIVENESS  COMMITTEE 

S.  W.  Thompson,  Chairperson 

FACULTY  SENATE 

B.  A.  Dunn,  President;  J.  K.  Luedeman,  Vice  President;  K.  R.  Murr,  Secretary;  W.  Baron,  L. 
H.  Blanton,  M.  A.  Bridgewood,  G.  R.  Camer,  G.  D.  Christenbury,  R.  A.  Conover,  Jr.,  R.  C. 
Dieter,  W.  D.  Graham,  Jr.,  D.  W.  Grigsby,  E.  O.  Hare,  J.  M.  Harris,  Jr.,  R  J.  Hogan,  S.  T.  In- 
gram, J.  A.  Liburdy,  P.  M.  Loge,  J.  G.  Louderback,  R.  A.  Marion  II,  J.  A.  Milstead,  J.  M. 
Mumford,  L.  W.  Rollin,  E.  E.  Ruppert,  R.  J.  Schalkoff,  P.  A.  Steiner,  C.  E.  Thompson,  T.  G.  Ti- 
sue,  B.  J.  Vander  Mey,  G.  L.  Waddle,  S.  U.  Wallace,  G.  J.  Wells,  E.  P.  Willey,  J.  P.  Zanes,  E.  I. 
Zehr 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF  BUSINESS  AND  FINANCE 

David  R.  Larson,  MBA,  CPA,  Vice  President 

BUDGETS  AND  FINANCIAL  PLANNING 

Roger  D.  Patterson,  BBA,  CPA,  Associate  Vice  President 

Joseph  Curtis,  BS,  Director,  Managerial  Accounting 

James  T.  Roberts,  BS,  Director.  Budgets 

Alphonse  J.  Carbonara,  MBA,  CPA,  Director,  Financial  Planning 

BUSINESS  AND  FINANCIAL  AFFAIRS 

Wanda  B.  Hill,  MBA,  CPA.  Senior  Associate  Vice  President 

G.   Paul  Storey,  BS,  Assistant  Vice  President,  Business  Services 

Steven  E.  Copeland,  BA,  Director,  Financial  Services 

P.  Jonee  Daniels,  BS,  Director,  Business  Affairs 

William  C.  Hallums,  Jr.,  MA,  Director,  Accounting  and  Administration — Sponsored  Programs 

Charles  A.  Tegen,  BA,  CPA,  Director,  Accounting 

FACnJTIES  PLANNING  AND  MANAGEMENT 

Jack  N.  Wilson,  BA,  Associate  Vice  President 

Michael  D.  Faires,   MPA,  Assistant  Vice  President,  Facilities  Maintenance  and  Operations 

Mark  A.  Wright,  MCRP,  Acting  Assistant  Vice  President,  Facilities  Planning  and  Design 

Sonya  Goodman,  BS,  Director,  Property  Management 

George  L.  Watkins,  MAg,  Director,  Business  Management 

FISCAL  AFFAIRS 

John  C.  Newton,  MA,  Associate  Vice  President 

James  M.  Boleman,  BS,  Director,  Purchasing 

Linda  J.  Rice,  BS,  Director,  Risk  Management  and  Safety 

William  A.  Thompson,  Jr.,  BS,  Director,  Capital  Financing 

,  Director,  Finance  and  Investments 

PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

PaiJ  J.  Michaud,  MBA,  Associate  Vice  President 

Ronald  T.  Herrin,  Director,  Payroll  and  Employee  Benefits 

Frances  C.  Massey,  BA,   Director,  Wage  and  Salary  Administration 

Richard  Simmons,  MRE,  Recruitment  and  Employment 

Ray  L.  Thompson,  BS,  Director,  Employee  Development 

PLANNING  AND  ASSESSMENT 

Richard  C.  Gray,  PhD,  Associate  Vice  President 

David  B.  Fleming,  MAgEd,  Coordinator,  Institutional  Research 

Sandra  J.  Underwood,  BA,  Director,  Planning 

David  G.  Underwood,  PhD,  Director,  Assessment 

Michael  D.  Freeman,  MBA  Director,  Information  Resource  Management 

,  Director,  Management  Services 

SPONSORED  PROGRAMS 

Alden  L.  McCracken,  BS,  Associate  Vice  President 

William  F.  Geer,  Jr.,  BS,  Director.  Sponsored  Programs  Administration 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  INSTITUTIONAL  ADVANCEMENT 

Gary  A.  Ransdell,  EdD,  Vice  President 

Dorothy  H.  Burchfield,  BS,  Director.  Gift  Management 
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ALUMNI  RELATIONS 

Deborah  B.  DuBose,  BA,  Associate  Vice  President 

Fay  D.  Brown,  BA,  Director,  Marketing 

B.  Jody  Bryson,  BS,  Director,  Field  Activities 

Bonnie  B.  Dixon,  BA,  Director,  Alumni  Programming 

Matthew  J.  Watkins,  MEd,  Director,  Alumni  Programming 

M.  Janis  Moore,  MEd,  Director,  Visitors  Center 

COMMUNICATIONS  AND  EXTERNAL  RELATIONS 

Francis  M.  Canavan,  JD,   Associate  Vice  President 

Margaret  C.  Pridgen,  BA,  Assistant  Vice  President,  Constituent  Communications 

Catherine  Sams,  BA,  Assistant  Vice  President,  News  Service 

DEVELOPMENT 

Jeffrey  P.  McNeill,  MS,  Associate  Vice  President 
JoVanna  J.  King,  BA,  Assistant  Vice  President 

,  Director,  Corporate  and  Foundation  Relations 

Carl  C.  Beard,  MA,  Assistant  Director,  Planned  Giving 

Robert  E.  Christenberry,  BS,  Director,  Planned  Giving 

David  C.  Hammatt,  BA,  Campaign  Manager 

Louise  S.  Hopkins,  Director,  Donor  Relations 

Christine  Y.  Klugh,  BS,  Assistant  Director,  Annual  Giving 

EHzabeth  G.  McClellan,  BS,  Director,  Major  Gifts 

Ann  B.  Smith,  MS,  Director,  Annual  Giving  and  Loyalty  Fund 

Mary  M.  Smith,  MA,  Proposal  Writer  and  Manager 

Jean  W.  Shisler,  BFA,  College  of  Architecture  and  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Robert  L.  Fuzy,  BS,  College  of  Commerce  and  Industry 

Perry  T.  Fulkerson,  BA,  College  of  Engineering 

Pat  M.  Padgett,  College  of  Nursing 

UNIVERSmf  RELATIONS 

W.  Harry  Durham,  MA,  Associate  Vice  President 

John  L.  Allen,  BA,  Assistant  Vice  President  for  University  Relations 

Anita  Albert,  BFA,  Director,  Publications  and  Graphics  Services 

Susan  Cline-Cordonier,  MS,  Director,  Historic  Houses 

Roger  W.  Koonce,  BA,  Director,  Electronic  and  Photographic  Services 

Peter  R.  Pepinsky,  BA,  Director,  Agricultural  Communications 

CLEMSON  UNIVERSITY  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION,  1990-91 
Officers 

J.  Ryan  White,  '42,  Walterboro,  South  Carolina,  President 
Deborah  B.  DuBose,  75,  Clemson  University,  Executive  Officer 
John  Q.  Adams,  '67,  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  President-Elect 

National  Council 

Lewis  E.  Jordan,  '59,  Clemson,  South  Carolina,  District  1 

W.  Glenn  Brackin,  Jr,  '71,  Greenville,  South  Carolina,  District  2 

R.  Thorn  well  Dunlap,  '53,  Greenwood,  South  Carolina,  District  3 

John  L.  Easterling,  Jr.,  '50,  Spartanburg,  South  Carohna,  District  4 

Steven  Epps,  '49,  Lancaster,  South  Carolina,  District  5 

Donald  E.  Golightly,  '67,  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  District  6 

Albert  H.  Peters,  '50,  Aiken,  South  Carolina,  District  7 

W.  Phihp  Kennedy,  '61,  Hartsville,  South  Carolina,  District  8 

Frank  A.  Thompson,  '79,  Conway,  South  Carolina,  District  9 

Gordon  D.  Chipukites,  '65,  Walterboro,  South  Carolina,  District  10 

Lewis  S.  Horton,  '66,  Mt.  Pleasant,  South  Carolina,  District  11 
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Thomas  G.  Roche,  '61,  Charlotte,  North  CaroHna,  District  12 

Dennis  H.  Kekas,  "59,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  District  13 

L.  Ronald  Huffman,  "68,  Marietta,  Georgia,  District  14 

Roger  M.  Yike,  '56,  LaGrange,  Georgia,  District  15 

F.  William  Taylor  III,  '77,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  District  16 

Frank  H.  Slocum,  Jr.,  '66,  Medford,  New  Jersey,  District  17 

Joseph  B.  Blandford,  '58,  Anderson,  South  Carolina,  District  18 

Dale  W.  Reynolds,  "67,  Houston,  Texas,  District  19 

Warren  H.  Owen,  '47,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  Past  President 

John  Q.  Adams,  '67,  Charleston,  South  Carohna,  President  Elect 

William  P.  Thomason,  '58,  Greenville,  South  Carolina,  Foundation  Representative 

H.  Garth  Spencer,  Clemson,  South  Carolina,  Faculty  Representative 

Eddie  N.  Dalton,  '55,  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  I PTAY Representative 

Derrick  A.  Pierce,  '91,  Clemson,  South  Carolina,  President,  Student  Body 

Morris  M.  Pickens,  '91,  Clemson,  South  Carolina,  Student  Alumni  Council 

Titus  Duren,  '71,  Orangeburg,  South  CaroHna,  Black  Alumni  Council 

Lucile  A.  Studley,  '83,  Greenville,  South  Carolina,  Young  Alumni  Associates 

Virginia  C.  Skelton,  '58,  Clemson,  South  Carolina,  Af/arge 

A.  Max  Lennon,  Clemson  University,  Ex  Officio 

Gary  A.  Ransdell,  Clemson  University,  Ex  Officio 

CLEMSON  UNIVERSITY  FOUNDATION,  1990-91 

Offioere 

David  L.  Milling,  '53,  Media,  Pennsylvania,  President 

C.  Duke  Wright,  '54,  Vice  President,  Development 

Robert  L.  Matthews,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  Vice  President,  Administration 

Gary  A.  Ransdell,  Clemson,  South  Carolina,  Executive  Vice  President 

Jeffrey  P.  McNeill,  '77,  Clemson,  South  Carolina,  Director,  Development 

JoVanna  J.  King,  Anderson,  South  Carolina,  Secretary 

Dorothy  H.  Burchfield,  '87,  Central,  South  Carolina,  Treasurer 

Directors 

John  Q.  Adams  III,  '67,  Charleston,  South  Carolina 

James  G.  Bannon,  Jr.,  '65,  ArHngton,  Texas 

Frank  S.  Barnes,  Jr.,  '42,  Rock  Hill,  South  Carolina 

Frank  M.  Bishop,  Jr.,  '65,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

George  J.  Bishop  III,  '52,  Myrtle  Beach,  South  Carolina 

James  E.  Bostic,  '69,  Atlanta,  GJeorgia 

Dorothy  H.  Burchfield,  '87,  Central,  South  Carolina,  Ex  Officio 

Walter  T.  Cox,  '39,  Clemson,  South  Carolina,  Honorary 

Carolyn  W.  Creel,  '61,  Myrtle  Beach,  South  CaroHna 

Eddie  N.  Dalton,  '55,  Asheville,  North  Carolina 

Jerry  E.  Dempsey,  '54,  Oak  Brook,  Illinois 

Deborah  B.  DuBose,  "75,  Seneca,  South  Carolina,  Ex  Officio 

William  W.  Dukes,  '38,  Orangeburg,  South  Carolina,  Honorary 

Harvey  B.  Gantt,  '65,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

T.  Ed  Garrison,  '42,  Anderson,  South  Carolina 

Steve  C.  Griffith,  Jr.,  '54,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

John  B.  Harris  III,  '74,  Bethesda,  Maryland 

Milton  W.  Holcombe,  '53,  Dallas,  Texas 

WilHam  A.  Hudson,  '57,  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina 

JoVanna  J.  King,  Anderson,  South  CaroHna,  Ex  OfTicio 

David  R.  Larson,  Clemson,  South  Carolina,  Ex  Officio 

Kathryn  C.  Lemon,  BamweU,  South  Carolina,  Honorary 

A.  Max  Lennon,  Clemson,  South  Carolina,  Ex  Officio 

Albert  D.  McAlister,  Laurens,  South  Carolina 
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Paul  W.  McAlister,  '41,  Laurens,  South  Carolina,  Honorary 

Edgar  C.  McGee,  '68,  Orangeburg,  South  Carolina 

Jefifrey  P.  McNeill,  '77,  Clemson,  South  Carolina,  Ex  Officio 

Robert  L.  Matthews,  '63,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

David  A.  Merline,  Greenville,  South  Carolina 

David  L.  Milling,  '53,  Media,  Pennsylvania 

Earle  E.  Morris,  Jr.,  '49,  Columbia,  South  Carolina 

J.  Wilson  Newman,  '31,  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  Honorary 

Warren  H.  Owen,  '47,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Philip  H.  Prince,  '49,  Pawleys  Island,  South  Carolina,  Ex  Officio 

Gary  A.  Ransdell,  Clemson,  South  Carolina,  Ex  Officio 

Harold  B.  Risher,  '38,  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina,  Honorary 

Thomas  H.  Risher,  '64,  Hilton  Head  Island,  South  Carolina 

Billy  G.  Rogers,  "49,  Dillon,  South  Carolina,  Honorary 

James  C.  Self,  Jr.,  '65,  Greenwood,  South  Carolina 

Joseph  A.  Shirley,  '40,  Clemson,  South  Carolina,  Honorary 

WiUiam  B.  Sturgis,  '57,  Duncan,  South  Carolina 

William  P.  Thomason,  '58,  Greenville,  South  Carolina 

Kathryn  I.  Vickery,  Georgetown,  South  Carolina,  Honorary 

James  R.  White,  Jr.,  '42,  Walterboro,  South  Carolina 

Charles  R.  Wood,  "43,  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  Honorary 

Brockington  G.  Woodham,  Jr.,  '50,  Tryon,  North  Carolina 

Clifton  D.  Wright,  Jr.,  '54,  Burke,  Virginia 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  STUDENT  AFFAIRS 

Manning  N.  Lomax,  BS,  Vice  President 

Almeda  R.  Jacks,  MEd,  Associate  Vice  President  for  Student  Affairs  and  Dean  of  Students 

Bobby  J.  Skelton,  PhD,  Associate  Vice  President  for  Student  Affairs  and  Dean  of  Admissions 

and  Registration 
Joy  S.  Smith,  MEd,  Associate   Vice  President  for  Student  Affairs;  Dean  of  Student  Health, 

Recreation,  and  Career  Services 
Russell  C.  Guill,  MBA,  Coordinator,  Business  Affairs  and  Special  Projects 

ADMISSIONS  AND  REaSTOAnON 

Bobby  J.  Skelton,  PhD,  Associate  Vice  President  for  Student  Affairs  and  Dean  of  Admissions 

and  Registration 
Alice  H.  Allen,  MEd,  Editor  Publication 
T.  Frank  Gentry,  MEd,  Executive  Assistant 
Walter  A.  Mayfield,  MEd,  Systems  Analyst 

ADMISSIO^S 

Michael  R.  Heintze,  PhD,  Director 
Robert  S.  Barkley,  MEd,  Assistant  Director 
Audrey  R.  Bodell,  BS,  Assistant  Director 
Wsdlace  W.  Keese,  BA,  Associate  Director 
Leila  R  Landrum,  BS,  Counselor 
Douglas  M.  Mason,  BA,  Counselor 
Becky  D.  Pearson,  MEd,  Counselor 
Gina  E.  Warren,  BA,  Counselor 

ATHLETIC  STAFF 

Robert  W.  Robinson,  BS,  Director 

S.  Paul  Aaron,  JD,  Director,  Institutional  Compliance 

Thomas  J.  Den  Boer,  MS,  Assistant  to  Athletic  Director 

Timothy  F.  Bourret,  MS,  Director,  Sports  Information 

Richard  P.  Ellis,  PhD,  Assistant  Director,  Football  Operations 

S.  Len  Gough,  BS,  Associate  Director,  Athletics 

Elbert  L.  Henderson,  MEd,  Associate  Executive  Secretary,  IPTAY 
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Van  P.  Hilderbrand,  BS,  Assistant  Director.  Athletics 

Fred  W.  Hoover.  BS.  Assistant  Director,  Athletics 

Robert  D.  Mahony.  BS.  Associate  Executive  Secretary,  IPTAY 

V.  Dwight  Rainey.  MS,  Senior  Associate  Director,  Athletics 

R.  Allison  Dal  ton,  MS.  Executive  Secretary,  IPTAY 

Robert  E.  Ricketts.  BS,  Associate  Director,  Athletics 

John  N.  Seketa.  BS.  Director,  Sports  Promotions 

Clyde  W.  Wrenn.  MA,  Assistant  Director,  Athletics 

Billy  H.  Wilhelm.  BA.  Head  Coach.  Baseball 

Clifford  R.  Ellis,  MA,  Head  Coach,  Basketball 

James  L.  Davis,  MS,  Head  Coach,  Women's  Basketball 

R.  Wayne  Coffman,  BS,  Head  Coach.  Women's  Cross  Country  and  Track 

Kenneth  W.  Hatfield,  BBA.  Head  Coach,  FootbaU 

Larry  B.  Penley,  BS.  Head  Coach.  Golf 

Ibrahim  M.  Ibrahim.  PhD.  Head  Coach,  Soccer 

Gary  A.  Wade,  BS,  Head  Coach,  Strength 

George  R.  Boettner,  MS.  Head  Coach,  Men's  and  Women's  Swimming 

Charles  P.  Kriese.  BS,  Head  Coach.  Tennis 

Andrew  Johnston.  BS.  Head  Coach,  Women's  Tennis 

Robert  A.  Pollock.  MEd,  Head  Coach.  Men's  Cross  Country  and  Track 

Linda  E.  White.  BS,  Head  Coach.  Women's  Volleyball;  Assistant  Swimming 

Eddie  L.  Griffin.  MEd,  Head  Coach.  Wrestling 


ATHLETIC  ACADEMIC  ADVISING 

Ian  A.  Davidson.  BS.  Adviser 
Laurie  A.  Haughey.  BS.  Adviser 
Annie  S.  Tribble,  MEd,  Adviser 
Joseph  R  White,  BS,  Adviser 

CAREER  CENTER 

Alfired  Mathiasen,  Jr..  MS.  Director 
Judith  H.  D'Andrea.  MEd,  Counselor 
Barbara  M.  Foltz,  MA.  Director.  Career  Planning 
Flora  M.  Riley.  MEd.  Associate  Director 

CONFERENCE  AND  GUEST  SERVICES 

Jeffery  S.  Martin,  MA,  Director 

Penland  C.  Hall,  MA,  Associate  Director 

Antony  W.  McGuirt.  MA,  Manager.  Clemson   House 

Sharon  Y.  Match.  MA,  Director.  Renters  Information  Center 

OOUNSEUNG  CENIER 

Judith  E.  Haislett,  PhD.  Director 
George  Atkinson,  Jr.,  PhD,  Psychologist 
Jill  B.  Hammer,  MEd,  Psychologist 
A.  Hope  Threadgill,  MA,  Psychologist 
Michael  L.  Vinson,  PhD,  Psychologist 

FINANCIAL  AID 

Marvin  G.  Carmichael,  MEd,  Director 

Millie  J.  Collins,  BS.  Donor  Selected  Coordinator 

Yvette  Jones-Jordan.  BA,  Counselor 

Elizabeth  M.  Lomas,  MEd,  Counselor 

D.  Keith  Reeves,  MEd,  Assistant  Director 

Miriam  G.  Wilson,  BA,  Associate  Director 
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HOUSING 

Vema  G.  Howell,  MAEd,  Director 

Karen  D.  Boyd,  MA,  Area  Coordinator,  Residential  Life 

.Assistant  Director,  Residential  Life 

Gary  E.  Campbell,  MEd,  Associate  Director,  Residential  Life 

Tony  W.  Cawthon,  MS,  Director.  Residential  Life 

Cynthia  C.  Cooley,  BS,  Assistant  Director.  Residential  Life /Assignment 

Linda  K.  Epps,  MEd,  Assistant  Director.  Family  and  Faculty  Housing 

Terry  W.  Flippo,  MA,  Area  Coordinator.  Residential  Life 

Gary  V.  Gaulin,  BA,  Associate  Director,  Residential  Facilities 

David  L.  Faircloth,  BS,  Director,  Residential  Facilities 

Phillip  A.  Howard,  MEd,  Assistant  Director,  Residential  Life 

Kris  A.  Kaufman,  MS,  Assistant  Director,  Residential  Facilities 

J.  Scott  Nelson,  MA,  Area  Coordinator,  Residential  Life 

Gregory  S.  Padgett,  BA,  Director,  Business  Affairs 

Stephen  A.  Robbins,  BS,  Associate  Director,  Business  Affairs 

Edward  A.  Singleton,  BA,  Associate  Director,  Residential  Facilities 

Sara  L.  Spell,  MEd,  Area  Coordinator,  Residential  Facilities 

,  Associate  Director,  Residential  Life 

INIHAMURAL  SPORTS 

James  R  Pop)e,  EdD,  Director 
Donald  Allen,  BA,  Assistant  Director 
I>ewilla  B.  Gaines,  Associate  Director 
Christopher  A.  Jones,  MRPA,  Assistant  Director 

REdSniAnON 

Stanley  B.  Smith,  Jr.,  MA,  Registrar 

Calvin  R.  Becker,  MA,  Assistant  Registrar 

R  Richard  Carpenter,  MMath,  Coordinator,  Degree  Progress  System 

Jerry  A.  Jordan,  BS,  Manager,  Data  Processing 

Bonnie  M.  Page,  BS,  Coordinator,  Scheduling 

Judith  A.  Ray,  Recorder  and  Academic  Records  Counselor 

Tammy  H.  Rothell,  BS,  Academic  Records  Counselor 

Debra  C.  Sparacino,  MEd,  Associate  Registrar 

LeDon  M.  Wilson,  BA,  Academic  Records  Counselor 

STUDENT  DEVELOPMENT  OFFICE 

Kenneth  D.  Cooke,  MEd,  Acting  Director,  Student  Development;  Associate  Director,  Student 

Development  / Minority  Ombudsman 
Ricky  D.  Barnes,  MA,  Associate  Director,  Student  Development  Activities 
Kirk  A.  Brague,  EdD,  Director,  Student  Development  Activities 
Jeanine  A.  Ward,  MA,  Assistant  Director,  Student  Development  Programs 

STUDENT  HEALTH  SERVICE 

Robert  H.  Burley,  MD,  Director 

G.  Stuart  Clarkson,  MD,  Associate  Director;  Physician 

William  V.  Griffith,  MD,  Physician 

Byron  B.  Harder,  MD,  Physician  and  Team  Physician 

Lake  H.  Jameson,  Jr.,  MD,  Physician 

Rose  M.  McDonald,  MD,  Physician 

Sandra  C.  Smith,  RN,  Director,  Nurses 

Stephen  D.  Sprinkle,  PhD,  Clinical  Psychologist 
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UNIVERSmr  UNION 

Buford  E.  Trent,  MEd.  Director 

Michael  A.  Arnold,  MEd,  Assistant  Director,  Programs  and  Services 

James  R.  Buckley,  BS,  Program  Adviser 

Ins  B.  Durham,  BS,  Director,  Information  Services 

Margaret  McAdams,  MEd,  Manager,  Games 

John  L.  Mason,  BS,  Program  Adviser 

George  N.  Smith,  BS,  Assistant  Director,  Operations  and  Facilities 

Raymond  J.  Zeigler,  BS,  Technical  Director 
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DEGREES  AWARDED  BY  MAJOR  COURSES  1989-90 


Mtgor  Course 

• 

r. 

• 
« 

• 

o 

■ 

CD 

« 

s 

o 

o 
o 

College  of  Agricultural  Sciences 

Agricuttural  Economics 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  Sociology 

6 

0 

0 

0 

Agricultural  Education 

4 

12 

0 

0 

Agricultural  Mechanization  and  Business 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Agriculture 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Agronomy 

1 

4 

0 

3 

Animal  and  Food  Industries 

0 

11 

0 

0 

Animal  Industries 

7 

0 

0 

0 

Animal  Physiology 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Animal  Science 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Applied  Economics 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Aquaculture,  Fisheries,  and  Wildlife  Biology 

12 

5 

0 

0 

Economtc  Biology 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Entomology 

5 

2 

0 

1 

Food  Science 

8 

0 

0 

0 

Food  Technology 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Horticulture 

11 

7 

0 

0 

Nutrition 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Nutritional  Science 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Packaaing  Science 
Plant  Pathology 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Plant  Physiology 
Poultry  Science 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Preprofessional  Studies 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Wildlife  Biology 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Total 

62 

50 

0 

16 

College  of   Architecture 

Architecture 

0 

44 

0 

0 

Building  Science  and  Management 

33 

4 

0 

0 

City  and  Regional  Planning 

0 

9 

0 

0 

Design 

73 

0 

0 

0 

Fine  Arts 

5 

7 

0 

0 

Total 

111 

64 

0 

0 

College  of  Commerce  and  Industry 

Accounting 

74 

22 

0 

0 

Business  Administration 

0 

88 

0 

0 

Economics 

32 

10 

0 

0 

Financial  Management 

155 

0 

0 

0 

Industrial  Management 

37 

17 

0 

5 

Management 

179 

0 

0 

0 

Management  Science 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Marketing 

102 

0 

0 

0 

Textile  Chemistry 

5 

2 

0 

0 

Textile  Management 

18 

0 

0 

0 

Textile  and  Polymer  Science 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Textile  Science 

2 

3 

0 

0 

Textile  Technology 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

604 

142 

0 

7 

College  of  Education 

Administration  and  Supervision 

0 

21 

0 

0 

Counseling  and  Guidance  Services 

0 

65 

0 

0 

Early  Childhood  Education 

33 

0 

0 

0 

Education 

0 

0 

8 

0 

Elementary  Education 

97 

44 

0 

0 

Graphic  Communications 

34 

0 

0 

0 

Industrial  Education 

16 

31 

0 

0 

Reading 

0 

11 

0 

0 

Science  Teaching 

29 

0 

0 

0 

Secondary  Education 

48 

17 

0 

0 

Secondary  Education  and  Spanish 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Special  Education 

0 

16 

0 

0 

Vocational  and  Technical  Education 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Total 


258 


205 
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College   of   Engineering 

ApricuTtural  Engineering 
Bioengineermg 
Ceramic  Engineering 
Chemical  Engineering 
Civil  Engineering 
Computer  Engineering 
Electrical  Engmeenng 
Engineering 
Engineering  Analysis 
Engineering  Mechanics 
Environmental  Systems  Engineering 
Industrial  Enaineering 
Mechanical  Engmeenng 


4 

3 

0 

0 

10 

0 

35 

6 

0 

38 

6 

0 

77 

13 

0 

19 

13 

0 

86 

39 

0 

0 

10 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

7 

0 

41 

5 

0 

98 

12 

0 

Total 


405 


127 


27 


College  of  Forest  and  Recreation 
Resources 

Forest  Management 
Forest  Products 
Forest  Resource  Management 
Forest  Resources 
Forestry 

Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism 
Management 


Total 


College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Economics  and  Political  Science 

English 

English  and  History 

English  and  Political  Science 

English  and  Spanish 

History 

Lanouage  and  International  Trade 

Modern  Languages 

Political  Science 

Psychology 

Psychology  and  Spanish 

Sociology 


College  of  Sciences 

Biochemistry 

Biological  Sciences 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Computer  Information  SysterTK 

Computer  Science 

Geology 

Mathematical  Sciences 

Medical  Technology 

Microbiology 

Physics 

Preprotessional  Studies 

Zoology 


2 

0 

0 

0 

52 

13 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

16 

5 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

53 

0 

0 

0 

46 

6 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

34 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

256 

24 

0 

0 

College  of  Nursing 
Nursing 

81 

15 

0 

0 

Total 

81 

15 

0 

0 

5 

3 

0 

0 

42 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

10 

5 

0 

7 

17 

0 

0 

0 

31 

34 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

33 

29 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

17 

5 

0 

2 

3 

8 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

0 

1 

Total 

168 

90 

0 

14 

Total  Degrees  Awarded  1989-1990 

2.025 

728 

8 

72 

Grand  Total  Degrees  Awarded  1989-1990    2.833 
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TOTAL  DEGREES  AWARDED  BY  MAJOR  COURSE,  1896-1990 

The  enrollment  of  Clemson  has  grown  from  446  students  at  the  opening  of  the  University  in 
1 893,  to  1 6,303  for  the  first  semester,  1 990-91 .  Since  the  opening  of  the  University,  57,095 
students  have  been  awarded  the  Bachelor's  degree.  During  this  same  period,  426 
Associate  degrees,  13,085  Master's  degrees,  1,128  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees,  26 
Doctor  of  Education  degrees,  and  161  Education  Specialist  degrees  have  been  awarded. 


Major  Courae 
ASSOCIATES 

Nursing ..426 

Total   Associate   Degrees  Awarded 426 

BACHELORS 

Accounting 1,081 

Administrative  Management 2,446 

Agricultural  Chemistry 102 

Agricultural   Economics 486 

Agricultural  Economics  and 

Rural   Sociology 113 

Agricultural   Education 700 

Agricultural  Engineering 642 

Agricultural  Mechanization  and 

Business 190 

Agriculture 244 

Agriculture  and  Animal  Industry 80 

Agriculture  and  Chemistry 69 

Agronomy 847 

Animal    Industries 454 

Animal   Science 913 

Applied   Mathematics 34 

Aquaculture,  Fisheries  and 

Wildlife   Biology 33 

Architectural   Engineering 118 

Architecture 740 

Arts  and   Sciences 2.542 

Bachelor  of  Science 3 

Biochemistry 119 

Biology 301 

Biological   Sciences 56 

Botany 63 

Building   Construction 306 

Building    Science 35 

Building  Science  and  Management 230 

Ceramic  Engineering 553 

Chemical  Engineering 1 ,239 

Chemistry 592 

Chemistry   Engineering 43 

Chemistry  and  Geology 11 

Chemistry     and  German 1 

Chemistry  and   History 1 

Civil   Engineering 2,813 

Community  and  Rural  Development 11 

Computer   Engineering 395 

Computer  Information  Systems 130 

Computer   Science 486 

Dairy    Science 427 

Design 735 

Early  Childhood  Education 733 

Economic   Biology 178 

Economics 572 

Economics  and  French 6 

Economics  and   History 1 

Economics  and  Political  Science 8 

Economics  and  Spanish 6 

Education 242 

Electrical   Engineering 3,448 

Elementary   Education 1,809 

Engineering  Analysis 97 


Engineering  Industrial  Education 70 

Engineering  Technology 693 

English 626 

English   and   History 14 

English  and  Mathematical  Sciences 1 

English  and  Political  Science 12 

English  and  Psychology 1 

English  and  Sociology 1 

English   and   Spanish 4 

Entomology 178 

Financial  Management 1,537 

Fine    Arts 7 

Food    Science 148 

Forest   Management 432 

Forest    Products 13 

Forest  Resource  Managemsnt 1 

Forestry 288 

French  and   History 2 

French  and  Political  Science 11 

French  and   Psychology 1 

French  and  Spanish 1 

General   Science 359 

Geology 133 

German  and   History 1 

German  and  Political  Science 3 

German  and  Psychology 1 

Graphic  Communications 133 

History 210 

History  and  Political  Science 3 

History  and  Psychology 1 

Horticulture 668 

Industrial  Education   1,016 

Industrial  Engineering  283 

Industrial   Management 2,125 

Industrial    Physics 56 

Language  and  International  Trade 58 

Management 852 

Marketing 231 

Mathematical  Sciences 596 

Mathematics 229 

Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering 489 

Mechanical   Engineering 3,226 

Medical   Technology 153 

Metallurgical   Engineering 20 

Microbiology 578 

Modern   Languages 193 

Nursing 1,178 

Packaging   Science 2 

Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism 

Management 490 

Physics 210 

Plant    Sciences 517 

Political   Science 669 

Political  Science  and  Psychology 1 

Political  Science  and  Sociology 1 

Political  Science  and  Spanish 4 

Poultry    Science 59 

Prearchitecture 407 

Premedicine 756 

Preprofessional  Studies 217 

Psychology 719 

Psychology  and  Sociology 1 
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Psychology   and  Spanish 2 

Recroation  and  Park  Administration 1,223 

Sci«nc«   Teaching 424 

Sscondary   Education 1.262 

Sscondary  Education  and  English 1 

Secondary  Education  and  History 1 

Secondary  Education  and  Spanish 1 

Sociology 377 

Soils 9 

Textile   Chemistry 413 

Textile  Engineering 1,060 

Textile  Industrial  Education 85 

Textile   Management 355 

Textile   Manufacturing 1,045 

Textile   Science 92 

Textile   Technology 209 

Textiles 35 

Veterinary    Science 16 

Vocational  Agricultural  Education 729 

Weaving  and  Design 42 

Wood   Utilization 52 

Zoology 512 

DOUBLE   MAJORS 

Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Arts 

and    Sciences 1 

Agricultural  Chemistry  and 

General   Science 1 

Agricultural  Economics  and 

Animal   Husbandry 1 

Agricultural  Economics  and 

Vocational  Agricultural  Education 1 

Agricultural  Engineering  and  CivH 

Engineering 2 

Agricultural  Engineering  and  Electrical 

Engineering 1 

Agricultural  Engineering  and  Mechanical 

Engineering 1 

Agronomy  and  Agricultural  Education 1 

Agronomy  and  Vocational  Agricultural 

Education 4 

Animal  Husbandry  and  Agricultural 

Education 3 

Animal  Husbandry  and  Ceramic 

Engineering 1 

Animal  Husbandry  and  Dairy 2 

Animal  Husbandry  and  Industrial 

Management 1 

Animal  Husbandry  and  Vocational 

Agricultural   Education 5 

Architectural  Engineering  and 

Architecture,   five-year 1 

Architecture  and  Architectural 

Engineering 11 

Architecture  and  Civil  Engineering 1 

Architecture,  four-year,  and  Architecture 

five-year 18 

Architecture,  four-year  and  Mechanical 

Engineering 1 

Arts  and  Sciences  and  Agricultural 

Economics 1 

Chemical  Engineering  and  Chemistry 

and  Chemistry  Engineering 3 

Chemical  Engineering  and  Chemistry 

Engineering 1 

Chemistry  and  Agricultural  Chemistry 1 

Chemistry  and  Chemical  Engineering 1 

Chemistry  and  Chemistry  Engineering 1 

Chemistry  and  General  Science 1 

Chemistry  and  Industrial  Physics 1 

Civil  Engineering  and  Architecture 1 


Civil  Engineering  and  Chemistry 

and    Geology 2 

Civil  Engineering  and  Electrical 

Engineering .  1 

Civil  Engineering  and  Industrial 

Physics 1 

Civil  Engineering  and  Mechanical 

Engineering 1 

Electrical  Engineering  and  Applied 

Mathematics 1 

Electrical  Engineering  and  Industnal 

Physics 1 

Electrical  Engineering  and  Mechanical 

Engineering 17 

Electrical  Engineering  and  Textile 

Engineering 1 

Entomology  and  Architecture,  five-year 1 

Entomology  and  Premedicine 1 

General  Science  and  Ceramic  Engineering 1 

General  Science  and  Education 1 

General  Science  and  Electrical  Engineering 1 

Horticulture  and  Agronomy 1 

Horticulture  and  Architectural  Engineering 1 

Horticulture  and  Civil  Engineering 1 

Industrial  Education  and  Architecture 1 

Industrial  Education  and  Electrical 

Engineering 1 

Industrial  Education  and  Forestry 1 

Industrial  Engineering  and  Mechanical 

Engineering 1 

Mechanical  Engineering  and  Textile 

Engineering 4 

Poultry  and  Vocational  Agncultural 

Education 1 

Premedicine  and  Arts  and  Sciences 1 

Premedicine  and  Textile  Chemistry 2 

Textile  Chemistry  and  Crvil 

Engineering 1 

Textile  Chemistry  and  Textile 

Manufacturing 1 

Textile  Engineering  and  Civil 

Engineering 1 

Textile  Engineering  and  Mechanical 

and  Electrical  Engineering 1 

Textile  Engineering  and  Textile 

Industrial    Education 1 

Textile  Engineering  and  Textile 

Manufacturing 1 

Textile  Englneenng  and  Weaving 

and    Designing 1 

Textile  Manufacturing  and  Mechanical 

Engineering 1 

Total  Bachelors'  Degrees  Awarded 56.439 

MASTERS 

Accounting 89 

Agricultural   Economics 154 

Agricultural   Education 287 

Agricultural  Engineering 68 

Agriculture 199 

Agronomy 96 

Animal  and  Food  Industries Ill 

Animal   Science 48 

Applied    Psychology 6 

Aquaculture.  Fisheries, 

and  Wildlife  Biology „ 14 

Architecture SOS 

Bacteriology 8 

Biochemistry 39 

Bioenginaering 149 
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BuHding  Scisnca  and 

Managamant 8 

Botany 38 

Businass  Administration  670 

Caramic  Englnaaring 129 

Chamical  Englnaaring 162 

Chamittry 173 

City  and  Ragional  Planning 177 

Civil   Enginaaring 224 

Computar  Enginaaring 84 

Computar   Scianca 146 

Dairy   Scianca 24 

Economics 100 

Education 1.325 

Administration  and  Suparvision 446 

Counsaling  and  Guidanca  Sarvicas 329 

Elamantary   Education 1,228 

Parsonnal   Sarvicas 682 

Raading 401 

Sacondary  Education 282 

Spacial  Education  105 

Education   Spacialist 160 

Elactrical   Enginaaring 359 

Enginaaring 286 

Enginaaring  Machanict 36 

English    233 

Entomology 148 

Environmantal  Systams  Enginaaring 199 

Family  Haatth  Nursing 37 

Fina   Arts 74 

Forast   Rasourcat 4 

Forastry 138 

History 49 

Horticultura 139 

Industrial   Education 324 

Industrial   Enginaaring 35 

Industrial   Managamant 205 

Managamant 152 

Matarials  Engineering 14 

Mathematical  Sciences 336 

Mathematics 170 

Mechanical  Enginaaring 268 

Microbiology 122 

Nuclear   Science 3 

Nursing 57 

Nutrition 63 

Nutritional   Science 75 

Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism 

Management 36 

Physics 136 

Plant   Pathology 46 

Plant   Physiology 2 

Poultry   Science 27 

Recreation  and  Park  Administration 119 

Systems   Engineering 42 

Textile   Chemistry 85 

Textile  Industrial  Education 1 

Textile  Science 68 

Textiles 1 

Water  Resources  Engineering 52 

Wildlife   Biology 73 

Zoology 160 

Total  Masters'  Degrees  Awarded 13,035 

DOCTORS 

Agricultural  Economics 17 

Agricultural   Engineering 26 

Agronomy 32 

Animal   Physiology 37 

Applied   Economics 34 

Biochemistry 8 


Bioengineering 18 

Chemical  Engineering 41 

Chemical    Physics 3 

Chemistry 141 

Civil    Engineering 37 

Computer  Engineering 2 

Computer   Science 5 

Electrical   Engineering 46 

Engineering  Management 36 

Engineering   Mechanics 19 

Entomology 74 

Environmental  Systems  Enginaaring 34 

Food   Technology 3 

Forest   Resources 1 

Forestry 11 

Industrial   Engineering 13 

Industrial   Management 31 

Management   Science 23 

Materials   Engineering 3 

Mathematical  Sciences 51 

Mathematics 36 

Mechanical  Enginaaring 26 

Microbiology 19 

Nutrition 29 

Parks,  Recreatton.  and  Tourism  Management 5 

Physics 97 

Plant    Pathology 22 

Plant    Physiology 37 

Systems   Engineering 8 

Textile  and  Polymer  Science 23 

Vocational  and  Technical  Education 24 

Water  Resources  Engineering 1 

Zoology ..■■  S3 

Total  Doctors'  Degrees  Awarded 1,126 

Grand  Total  Degrees  Awarded  1896-1990 71,026 
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ENROLLMENT  BY  MAJORS  AND  ACADEMIC  CLASSIFICATION 
Fall  Semester  1990 


M£Uor  Course 

• 

9 

• 

• 
m 

5 

c 

• 

■0 

4 
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%4      • 
■H      • 

• 

<• 

0 
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■     *> 

o 

a 

a 

V 

» 

« 

■    m 

^ 

o 

0 

0 

-^     U 

9 

a 

4     9 

• 

£ 

■H 

<*     • 

m   ' 

•  '^ 

^    fl 

<• 

•J 

• 

0. 

c 

C 

0    T3 

4J      « 

"    • 

i   n 

o    n 

'     -H 

0 

3 

• 

c    c 

0    c 

c    u 

0    '-• 

u, 

10 

>-> 

lA 

^<   D 

u.    O 

o  5 

D     U 

H 

H    < 

College   of  Agricultural 

Sciences 

Agricullural  Economics 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 

15 

0 

19 

22 

Agriculturai  Education 

10 

7 

7 

2 

0 

26 

4 

13 

0 

17 

43 

Agricultural  Engineering 

0 

2 

12 

5 

0 

19 

5 

17 

0 

22 

41 

Agriculturai  Industries 

16 

7 

8 

8 

0 

39 

0 

0 

0 

0 

39 

Agricultural  Mechanization 

and  Business 

10 

10 

6 

5 

1 

32 

0 

0 

0 

0 

32 

Agriculture 

48 

4 

2 

0 

0 

54 

0 

0 

0 

0 

54 

Agriculture  Undeclared 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

7 

0 

11 

11 

Agronomy 

8 

2 

4 

1 

0 

15 

1 

19 

0 

20 

35 

Animal  and  Food  Industries 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

14 

0 

17 

17 

Animal  Physiology 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

15 

0 

16 

16 

Animal  Science 

33 

30 

24 

19 

0 

106 

0 

0 

0 

0 

106 

Applied  Economics 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

15 

0 

22 

22 

Aquaculture.  Fisheries,  and 

Wildlrte  Biology 

37 

29 

17 

9 

3 

95 

11 

26 

0 

37 

132 

Community  and  Rural 

Development 

6 

2 

3 

3 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

Dairy  Science 

4 

2 

5 

3 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

Economc  Zoology 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Entomology 

2 

2 

0 

2 

0 

6 

4 

18 

0 

22 

28 

Food  Science 

8 

4 

8 

11 

0 

31 

0 

0 

0 

0 

31 

Food  Technology 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

7 

7 

Horticulture 

17 

19 

16 

10 

0 

62 

2 

4 

0 

6 

68 

(Turtgrass) 

12 

4 

1 

5 

0 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

Nutrition 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

13 

0 

15 

16 

Packaging  Saence 

17 

11 

10 

3 

0 

41 

0 

0 

0 

0 

41 

Plant  Pathology 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

9 

0 

9 

11 

Plant  Physiology 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

15 

0 

16 

16 

Poultry  Science 

3 

2 

5 

5 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Biology 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Nondegree 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

0 

19 

19 

Total 

234 

143 

129 

93 

5 

604 

49 

226 

0 

275 

879 

College   of   Architecture 

Architecture 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

7 

19 

57 

0 

76 

83 

Building  Science  and 

Management 

15 

23 

30 

43 

3 

114 

4 

11 

0 

15 

129 

City  and  Regional  Planning 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

23 

0 

43 

43 

Design  (BA) 

Architecture  Studies 

23 

26 

26 

24 

0 

99 

0 

0 

0 

0 

99 

Visual  Arts  Studies 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Design  (BS) 

Architecture  Studies 

38 

64 

64 

80 

2 

248 

0 

0 

0 

0 

248 

Fine  Arts  (BFA) 

11 

10 

12 

9 

0 

42 

6 

8 

0 

14 

56 

Landscape  Architecture 

(BLA) 

20 

13 

8 

9 

2 

52 

0 

0 

0 

0 

52 

Nondegree 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

8 

8 

Total 

107 

136 

140 

166 

14 

563 

49 

107 

0 

156 

719 
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College  of  Commerce 

and    Industry 

Accounting 

174 

125 

127 

117 

6 

549 

12 

39 

0 

51 

600 

Business  Administration 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

8 

95 

252 

0 

347 

355 

Economics  (BA) 

28 

34 

52 

50 

2 

166 

14 

15 

0 

29 

195 

Financial  Management 

172 

233 

280 

189 

2 

876 

0 

0 

0 

0 

876 

Industrial  Management 

33 

44 

42 

68 

0 

187 

19 

40 

0 

59 

246 

Management 

168 

182 

242 

174 

3 

769 

0 

0 

0 

0 

769 

Management  Science 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

8 

0 

9 

10 

Marketing 

127 

134 

202 

162 

1 

626 

0 

0 

0 

0 

626 

Textile  Chemistry 

8 

15 

3 

8 

0 

34 

2 

3 

0 

5 

39 

Textile  Management 

61 

38 

28 

26 

0 

153 

0 

0 

0 

0 

153 

Textile  and  Polymer  Saence 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

8 

8 

Textile  Science 

2 

1 

3 

1 

0 

7 

1 

3 

0 

4 

11 

Nondegree 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

0 

21 

21 

Total 

773 

806 

979 

795 

23 

3,376 

144 

389 

0 

533 

3.909 

College   of   Education 

Administration  and 

Supervision 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

58 

0 

63 

63 

Counseling  and  Guidance 

Services 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

51 

159 

0 

210 

212 

Early  Childhood  Education 

55 

39 

40 

44 

1 

179 

0 

0 

0 

0 

179 

Education  Undeclared 

12 

3 

17 

13 

7 

52 

0 

0 

0 

0 

52 

Elementary  Education 

109 

119 

109 

127 

10 

474 

13 

64 

0 

77 

551 

Graphic  Communications 

38 

48 

48 

29 

0 

163 

0 

0 

0 

0 

163 

Industrial  Education 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

20 

71 

0 

91 

93 

Education  for  Industry 

7 

11 

18 

11 

1 

48 

0 

0 

0 

0 

48 

Industrial  Technology 

Education 

7 

2 

3 

5 

0 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

Reading 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

24 

0 

29 

29 

Science  Teaching 

Biological  Sciences 

8 

9 

5 

6 

1 

29 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

Earth  Science 

7 

2 

4 

5 

0 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

Mathematics 

13 

9 

19 

20 

1 

62 

0 

0 

0 

0 

62 

Physical  Sciences 

4 

3 

5 

3 

2 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

Secondary  Education 

English 

30 

15 

18 

33 

1 

97 

0 

5 

0 

5 

102 

French 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

German 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

History 

18 

18 

14 

14 

1 

65 

3 

4 

0 

7 

72 

Mathematics 

34 

22 

22 

13 

1 

92 

6 

11 

0 

17 

109 

Natural  Sciences 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

4 

3 

4 

0 

7 

11 

Political  Science 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Social  Sciences 

7 

9 

7 

12 

0 

35 

0 

0 

0 

0 

35 

Spanish 

6 

2 

7 

3 

0 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

Special  Education 

9 

7 

4 

2 

0 

22 

5 

13 

0 

18 

40 

Vocational  and  Technical 

Education 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

39 

0 

40 

40 

Nondegree 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

487 

0 

487 

487 

Total 

372 

324 

343 

346 

29 

1,414 

112 

939 

0 

1.051 

2,465 
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H 
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College   o(    Engineering 

Boenginoering 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

12 

23 

0 

35 

36 

Ceramic  Engineering 

1 

30 

52 

54 

2 

139 

4 

30 

0 

34 

173 

Chemcal  Engineering 

0 

39 

68 

44 

0 

151 

11 

19 

0 

30 

181 

Ctvil  Engineering 

0 

55 

104 

125 

2 

286 

20 

56 

0 

76 

362 

Compuler  Engineering 

0 

20 

50 

37 

2 

109 

8 

32 

0 

40 

149 

Eleclncal  Engineering 

0 

87 

152 

164 

7 

410 

27 

73 

0 

100 

510 

Engineering  Analysis 

0 

5 

8 

6 

0 

19 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

Engineenng  Mechanics 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

11 

0 

14 

14 

Environmental  Systems 

Engineering 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

61 

0 

80 

80 

Freshman  Engineering 

931 

401 

96 

9 

4 

1.441 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,441 

Industrial  Engineenng 

0 

29 

76 

71 

0 

176 

7 

33 

0 

40 

216 

Mechancal  Engineering 

0 

100 

191 

180 

5 

476 

32 

77 

0 

109 

585 

Nondegree 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

15 

15 

Total 

932 

766 

797 

690 

23 

3.208 

143 

430 

0 

573 

3.781 

College  of   Forest  and 

Recreation    Resources 

Forest  Products 

6 

1 

2 

2 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

Forest  Resource  Management 

38 

25 

15 

20 

1 

99 

0 

0 

0 

0 

99 

Forestry 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

31 

0 

38 

38 

Parks.  Recreation,  and 

Tourism  Management 

79 

69 

91 

96 

0 

335 

13 

36 

0 

49 

384 

NorxJegree 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

4 

4 

Total 

123 

95 

108 

118 

1 

445 

20 

71 

0 

91 

536 

College  of   Liberal   Arts 

Applied  Psychology 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

15 

0 

22 

22 

English 

51 

64 

62 

55 

4 

236 

23 

51 

0 

74 

310 

French 

3 

1 

6 

3 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

German 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

History 

42 

38 

33 

36 

0 

149 

5 

16 

0 

21 

170 

Language  and  International 

Trade 

52 

69 

53 

58 

0 

232 

0 

0 

0 

0 

232 

Liberal  Ails 

168 

88 

25 

1 

0 

282 

0 

0 

0 

0 

282 

Philosophy 

2 

1 

2 

1 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Political  Science 

84 

67 

97 

54 

3 

305 

0 

0 

0 

0 

305 

Psychology 

107 

85 

85 

75 

2 

354 

0 

0 

0 

0 

354 

Sociology 

27 

20 

32 

34 

0 

113 

0 

0 

0 

0 

113 

Spanish 

2 

1 

1 

3 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

^4o^degree 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

9 

9 

Total 

539 

434 

398 

320 

9 

1.700 

35 

91 

0 

126 

1.826 

College  of   Nursing 

Nursing 

101 

78 

78 

52 

4 

313 

6 

42 

0 

48 

361 

Nondegree 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

32 

0 

32 

32 

Total 

101 

78 

78 

52 

4 

313 

6 

74 

0 

80 

393 
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0    e 

t^ 
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o 

0    H 

u. 
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H 
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College   of   Sciences 

Biochemistry 

20 

20 

11 

10 

1 

62 

4 

9 

0 

13 

75 

Biological  Science  (BS) 

106 

79 

72 

52 

0 

309 

0 

0 

0 

0 

309 

Botany 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

3 

Chemistry  (BA) 

3 

3 

3 

3 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

Chemistry  (BS) 

11 

13 

12 

14 

1 

51 

8 

57 

0 

65 

116 

Computer  Information 

Systems 

23 

15 

27 

20 

1 

86 

0 

0 

0 

0 

86 

Computer  Science 

58 

50 

45 

53 

6 

212 

21 

77 

0 

98 

310 

Geology  (BA) 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Geology  (BS) 

7 

2 

4 

4 

0 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

(Mathematical  Sciences  (BA) 

7 

7 

6 

3 

0 

23 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

Mathematical  Sciences  (BS) 

24 

28 

31 

29 

0 

112 

20 

61 

0 

81 

193 

(Medical  Technotogy 

5 

9 

8 

4 

0 

26 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26 

Microbiology 

20 

22 

24 

33 

0 

99 

11 

31 

0 

42 

141 

Physics  (BA) 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Physics  (BS) 

12 

9 

4 

9 

0 

34 

12 

35 

0 

47 

81 

Prepharmacy 

20 

11 

7 

0 

0 

38 

0 

0 

0 

0 

38 

Prephysical  Therapy 

30 

30 

9 

0 

0 

69 

0 

0 

0 

0 

69 

Preprofessional  Health 

75 

13 

2 

1 

1 

92 

0 

0 

0 

0 

92 

Zoology 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

37 

0 

45 

45 

Nondegree 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

14 

14 

Total 

421 

311 

265 

237 

10      1,244 

84 

324 

0 

408 

1,652 

Nondegree 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0         143 

0 

0 

0 

0 

143 

Total 

3.602 

3,093 

3.237 

2,817 

118    13,010 

642 

2.651 

0 

3.293 

16.303 

r 


r 
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ENROLLMENT  BY  STATE  AND  COUNTRY 
FaU  Semester,  1990-1991 


States 

Ftorence 

214 

Ghana 

1 

Alabama 

35 

Georgetown 

59 

Greece 

5 

Alaska 

5 

Greenville 

1.789 

Guatemala 

3 

Arizona 

3 

Greenwood 

243 

Honduras 

3 

Arkansas 

6 

Hampton 

43 

Hong  Kong 

4 

California 

36 

Horry 

189 

India 

230 

Cotorado 

11 

Jasper 

9 

Indonesia 

7 

Connecticut 

93 

Kershaw 

141 

Iran 

4 

Delaware 

60 

Lancaster 

82 

Ireland 

5 

District  ol  Columbia 

7 

Laurens 

131 

Israel 

2 

Ftorida 

448 

Lee 

30 

Italy 

1 

Georgia 

538 

Lexington 

544 

Jamaica 

1 

Hawaii 

1 

Marion 

55 

Japan 

5 

Illinois 

60 

Mariboro 

22 

Jordan 

3 

Indiana 

37 

McCormick 

17 

Kenya 

3 

Iowa 

12 

Newberry 

105 

Korea.  Republic 

14 

Kansas 

5 

Oconee 

622 

Lebanon 

1 

Kentucky 

51 

Orangeburg 

190 

Malaysia 

5 

Louisiana 

30 

Other 

539 

Mexico 

4 

Maine 

12 

Pickens 

1.075 

Mozambique 

1 

Maryland 

335 

Richland 

486 

Nepal 

2 

Massachusetts 

84 

Saluda 

61 

NetheMands 

1 

Michigan 

30 

Spartanburg 

615 

Netherlands  Antilles 

2 

Minnesota 

3 

Sumter 

164 

Nigeria 

1 

Mississippi 

14 

Union 

67 

Pakistan 

10 

Missouri 

16 

Williamsburg 

41 

Peru 

1 

Montana 

1 

York 

333 

Philippines 

7 

Nebraska 

3 

South  Carolina 

11.037 

Poland 

3 

Nevada 

1 

Tennessee 

136 

Portugal 

2 

New  Hampshire 

22 

Texas 

68 

Saudi  Arabia 

2 

New  Jersey 

458 

Utah 

2 

Sierra  Leone 

1 

New  Mexico 

2 

Vermont 

2 

Singapore 

3 

New  York 

223 

Virginia 

422 

South  Africa 

1 

North  Carolina 

418 

Washington 

5 

Sri  Lanka 

4 

North  Dakota 

1 

West  Virginia 

36 

Sweden 

2 

Ohio 

131 

Wisconsin 

7 

Switzertand 

1 

Oklahoma 

10 

15.707 

Syria 

2 

Oregon 

3 

Taiwan 

58 

Other 

560 

Countries 

Tobago  and  Trinidad 

1 

Pennsylvania 

214 

Argentina 

2 

Turkey 

12 

Puerto  Rico 

5 

Australia 

2 

Uganda 

1 

Rhode  Island 

8 

Austria 

United  Arab  Emirates 

1 

South  Carolina 

Bangledesh 

United  Kingdom 

2 

Abbeville 

106 

Bolivia 

United  States 

3 

Aiken 

248 

Brazil 

Venezuela 

1 

Allendale 

12 

Bnjnei 

Yugoslavia 

_S- 

Anderson 

1.144 

Burundi 

596 

Bamt>erg 

31 

Canada 

18 

Barnwell 

42 

Cayman  Islands 

Grand  Total 

16.303 

Beaufort 

120 

China,  Republic  of 

81 

Bert^eiey 

179 

Cotombia 

Calhoun 

46 

Costa  Rica 

Charteston 

492 

Czechoslovakia 

Cherokee 

139 

Denmark 

Chester 

50 

Dominican  Republic 

Chesterlield 

58 

Ecuador 

Clarendon 

33 

Egypt 

Colleton 

50 

El  Salvador 

Dartington 

109 

Ethiopia 

3 

Dilton 

41 

France 

23 

Dorchester 

182 

Germany,  Denrxx:ratic 

1 

Edgefield 

43 

Germany,  Federal 

Fairtield 

46 

Republic 

8 

422 

DOCTORS'  DEGREES  CONFERRED  MAY  11,  1990 

ARNOLD  EDWARD  SCHWARTZ,  Dean.  Graduate  School 
COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCES 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 
Agronomy 

Patricia  Anne  Nelson  Alberta.  Canada 

B.S.,  McMaster  University:  MS..  University  of  Guelph 
Dissertation:  Solute  movement  and  root  distribution  as  affec  ed  by  soil  structure 

Animal  Physiology 
Frank  Neal  Schrick    .-    Frederick.  Okia. 

B  A.,  Oklahoma  St.  University;  M.S..  Clemson  University 
Dissertation:    Initiation   of   Nutritional   Anestrus   and   Characteristics   of   Subfunctional   Corpora    Lutea    in 

Beef  Cows 

Applied  Econ:mics 

James  Walter  Prevatt  .    Bradenton,  Fla. 

B.S  ,  M.S.,  University  of  F.orida 
Dissertation:  South  Carolina  Fresh  Vegetable  Enterprises:  A  Return-Risk  Analysis 

Food  Technology 
Carl  Henry  Frisch    _  .    Charleston  W.  Va. 

B.S..  Marshall  University:  M.S..  Clemson  University 
Dissertation:  Storage  Stability  of  Hot-Filled  Apple  Juice  Packaged  in  Multilayer  Oriented  Polyethylene 

Terephthalate  Bottles 

Plant  Physiology 
Melissa  Brock  Riley --     Clemson 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Clemson  University 
Dissertation:    Effect   of   Melsldogyne    incognita    and   Criconemella    xenoplax    on    Ethylene    Production    in 

Peach  [Prunus  persica  (L)  Batsc'i] 


COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRY 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 
Industrial  Management 

Godwin  John  Udo    --     ---    .    Mbiakpa  Ibakesi,  Nigeria 

BES,  MED,  M.S.,  University  of  Missouri 
Dissertation:  Multivariate  Analysis  of  Predictors  of  Decision   Support  System   Benefits   in   Manufacturing 
and  Financial  Services  Industries 

Management  Science 
Corey  Allen  Leonhard    __  _  Clemson 

B.S.,  University  of  Washington 
Dissertation:  A  Job  Shop   Simulation   Model   for  Software   Development   and   Maintenance   Organizations 

with  Multiple  Projects 

Textile  and  Polymer  Science 

William  Newton  Carmicailll  Pickens 

B.S.,  M.S.,  North  Carolina  State  University 
Dissertation:  Effect  of  Tensile  Fatigue  on  Warp  Yarn  Performance  During  High  Speed  Weaving 


COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

DOCTOR  OF  EDUCATION 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education 

John  Carroll  Wates  Edgefield 

B.S.,  M.Ag.Ed.,  Clemson  University 
Dissertation:  An  Examination  cf  South  Carolina's  Employers'  and  Vocational  Directors'  Attitudes  Toward 
Secondary  Cooperative  Education 
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COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 
EnglfiMrlno 

Michael  George  Dunham  Ciemson 

B.S.,  Ciemson  Univeralty 

Dissertation:  Stabilization  of  Polyacrylonitrile  Carbon  Fiber  Precursors  (Field  of  Specialization:  Chemical 
Engineering) 

William  Peyton  Fox  Ciemson 

B.S.,  United  States  Military  Academy;  M.S.,  Naval  Postgraduate  School 

Dissertation:  Indicators  of  Force  Multipliers  (Inform)  Model  (Field  of  Specialization:  Industrial  Engineer- 
ing) 

Jerry  Eugene  Isenburg   Cincinnati,  Ohio 

BSESE,  Purdue  University;  M.S.,  University  of  Cincinnati 

Dissertation:  The  Kinetics  of  Masonry  Bonding:  The  First  Hour  (Field  of  Specialization:  Civil  Engineering) 

Jonggil  Lee    Seoul,  Korea 

B.S.,  Yonsel  University;  M.S.,  Case  Western  Reserve  Univ. 

Dissertation:  Analysis  and   Improved   Design   Considerations  for  Airborne   Pulse   Doppler   Radar   Signal 
Processing  in  the  Detection  of  Hazardous  Windshear  (Field  of  Specialization:  Electrical  Engineering) 

Meredith  Ellen  Newman    Aiken 

B.S.,  Southern  Missionary  College;  M.S.,  Ciemson  University 

Dissertation:  Effects  of  Alterations  in  Groundwater  Chemistry  on  the  Mobliizatlon  and  Transport  of  Col- 
loids (Field  of  Specialization:  Environmental  Systems  Engineering) 

Jacobus  Frederikus  Maria  Wiggenraad    Rljswijk,  The  Netherlands 

MSC,  Delft  Univ.  of  Technology 

Dissertation:    Analysis   of   the    Interlaminar   Stress   Components    at    the    Skin/Stiffener    Interface    of    an 
Advanced-Concept  Stiffened  Panel  (Field  of  Specialization:  Engineering  Mechanics) 


COLLEGE  OF  FOREST  AND  RECREATION  RESOURCES 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 
Forest  Resource* 

Stephen  Kent  Nodine  Ciemson 

B.S.,  M.S..  Ciemson  University 
Dissertation:    Benefits   and   Costs   of    Reforestation    Delays    Under   the   Forestry    Incentives    Program    in 
South  Carolina 


COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCES 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 
Chemistry 

Sean  O'Connor    Bountiful,  Utah 

B.S.,  Washington  and  Lee  University;  M.S.,  University  of  South  Carolina 
Dissertation:  Ring-Expansion  Reactions  of  isoindoiones  and  Benzisothiazole  1,  1-Dloxldes 

Ravi  Ram  Vedula   Calcutta.  India 

B.S.,  Vivekananda  College,  Madras 
Dissertation:   Adsorption   of   Poly   (Acrylic   Acid)   and    Poly    (Ethylene    Imine)    by    Colloidal   TItanIa    and 
ZIrconia 

Microbiology 

David  Gramm  Presutti  Belmont.  N.  Y. 

B.S..  M.S..  Saint  Bonaventure  University 
Dissertation:  Cloning  of  Three  Endoglucanase  Qenes  from  Thermomonospora  curvata 

Physics 
Theodore  Stephen  Dennis  Kingstree 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Ciemson  University 
Dissertation:  An   Improved   Doppler  Radar  Analysis  of  the   Effects  of   Lightning   on   Precipitation   Size 

Spectra 
James  Gosnell  Yoe  Prince  Frederick,  Md. 

B.S.,  The  University  of  the  South 
Dissertation:  Analysis  and   Comparison   of   Several   Methods   for  Processing   VHF    Doppler   Radar   Wind 

Profiler  Data  Obtained  During  a  Mesoscale  Convective  Storm 
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EDUCATION  SPECIALIST  AND  MASTERS'  DEGREES 
CONFERRED  MAY  11,  1990 

ARNOLD  EDWARD  SCHWARTZ,  Dean.  Graduate  School 
COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCES 


MASTER  OF  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 

William  Martin  Bius    Doerun,  Ga.  William  Walton  Hughes,  Jr. 


MASTER  OF  AGRICULTURE 

.    -    -    Greenwood  Elmer  William  Grey        

MASTER  OF  NUTRITIONAL  SCIENCES 
Marlyne  Rembert  Walker        Chester 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 
Animal  and  Food  Industries 

Summervllle  Lydia  Roseann  Woodham 

Aquacullurs,  Fishsriss,  and  Wlldllft  Biology 

Sidney  Jackson  Huskey  Greenwood 

Entomology 

Yuesea  Eric  Chen    ._    .   Taipei,  Taiwan 

Horticulture 
Kathy  Herman  Brock     .      Seneca  Regina  Ruth  Mellon   _. 


Beverly  Patricia  George 


Marcy  Anne  DImmIck 


Pembroke,  Ga. 
Central 


Eatley 


Ruby 


Nutrition 

James  Robert  Strickland 


Buffalo,  Mo. 


COLLEGE  OF  ARCHITECTURE 


MASTER  OF  ARCHITECTURE 


Norman  Edward  Bello,  Jr.   Mt.  Pleasant 

Leiand  Thomas  Benson   Laurel,  Md. 

John  Lawrence  Ciccarelli,  Jr.     Troy,  N.  Y. 

Kathryn  Ann  Corkell    Fort  Myers,  Fia. 

Karen  Elizabeth  Daisley    Greenville 

Philip  Houck  Dufford Cayce 

David  Kevin  Greer    Westminster 

Maren  Jennifer  Hess   Bozeman,  Mont. 

Edward  Dale  Hickman   Miami,  Fla. 

Gary  Warren  Hulin  Clackamas,  Ore. 

Paul  Andrew  Icke    Ontario,  Canada 

Clifford  Douglas  Kinard  III   Clemson 

Mark  David  Kogut    Boston,  Mass. 

Tina  Henriette  Krebs Holbaek,  Denmark 

David  Earl  Langley Union 

Kevin  McCausland  Marlton,  N.  J. 

David  Richard  Moore  II   Irmo 


Bradley  Wayne  Peacock Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Richard  Dale  Pittman   Lyman 

Xuelei  Qian    Sian,  China 

Douglas  Kelly  Rackley   Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Erik  Ward  Reitz   Hamilton  Square,  N.  J. 

Laurence  Owen  Rubel    Pompano  Beach,  Fla. 

Brooks  Nilsson  Runkle Greenville,  N.  C. 

Robert  Matthew  Seel    Clemson 

Richard  George  Shaluly    Greenville 

Michael  Francis  Sofarelli,  Jr.    __    Clearwater,  Fia. 

Kathryn  Michelle  Spears    Greenville 

Stephen  Charles  Stanfield   Grayson,  Ga. 

Matthew  Kean  Taylor    Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Susan  Elizabeth  Teach    Columbus,  Ohio 

Matthew  Banks  Ward   Florence 

James  Daniel  Wilhide,  Jr,    .    Lancaster 

John  Lucas  Young   N.  Charleston 


MASTER  OF  BUILDING  SCIENCE  AND  MANAGEMENT 

James  Todd  Johnson    McFarland,  Wis.  Tien-chu  Yang 


Taiwan 


MASTER  OF  CITY  AND  REGIONAL  PLANNING 

Leonard  Madu  Azonobi Tallahassee,  Fla.  Stephen  Marc  McNellis Omaha,  Nebr. 

Angela  Renita  Fogle Virginia  Beach,  Va.  Martin  Roche  Hampton,  Va. 

Joseph  Henry  Heard    Churchville,  Pa.  Linda  Meinders  Webb    Central 

Ricardo  Arnett  Hooper   Atlanta,  Ga. 

MASTER  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Teresa  Dowell  Dennis   Boone,  N.  C.  Jeffrey  Scott  Kendrick Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

Warren  Cameron  Dennis  III    .       _.    Boone,  N.  C.  Robert  Jeffrey  Long Fair  Oaks,  Ca. 

Monica  Fogg    Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRY 


MASTER  OF  BUSINESS 

Albert  Barbosa    Pembroke  Pmes,  Fla. 

Bruce  William  Brackett    Bristol.  Ct. 

Henry  Joseph  Buser  III   Greer 

Thomas  Mattison  Cain Ware  Shoals 

Bruce  Wayne  Cooley    __«« Pelzer 

Keitha  Lynn  Falle    Kershaw 

Kenneth  Earl  Fennell Greenwood 

James  Louis  Funk Greenville 

Gwendolyn  Lee  Gardner Rembert 

Sandra  Karen  Hannah  .  Taylors 

Donna  Lea  Harris    .    Greenville 

William  Jackson  Hollis,  Jr.   Greenville 

Mark  Albert  Hourlhan    Spartanburg 

William  Thomas  Howell  III    Sumter 

Ann  Marie  Masnica   Greer 

Donald  George  McClintock,  Jr.   __    .   Simpsonville 


ADMINISTRATION 

James  Edward  Meek    «__    Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Juhe  Kaye  Nabors Laurent 

Dirk  Raymond  Pleper Greenville 

Barry  Lawrence  Pierce  Elim 

Fred  Earl  Pinson  Piedmont 

John  Michael  Revell    Greenville 

Lynn  Coggins  Sanders Greenville 

Rand  Paul  Singer   Windsor,  Ct. 

James  Edward  Smaldone   Denver,  Co. 

Eleanor  Ragsdale  Stewart    Greenville 

Michael  Jay  Ungar  Denver,  Co. 

Glenn  Ervin  Walters    Augusta.  Ga. 

Jack  Lynn  Waters    Inman 

Nancy  Jeanne  Weaver  Bethesda,  Md. 

Kevin  Leigh  Wells    _. _ Liberty 


MASTER  OF  PROFESSIONAL  ACCOUNTANCY 

Postell  Lawrence  Allen.  Jr.    Greenville  Brian  Jeffrey  Lunsford  Qreenvllle 

Amy  LeAnn  Anderson   Clemson  James  Lloyd  Page   Mulllns 

Merrldee  Jo  Harper        Greenville 


MASTER  OF  ARTS 
Economics 

William  Oras  Brown,  Jr. 


Gaffney 


MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 
Industrial  Management 

Gregory  Grant  Grigaitis    Clifton  Park,  N.  ^. 

Textile  Chemistry 

Janet  R.  McCollum      ...  Easley 


COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 


Larry  Wayne  Lawhome 


EDUCATION  SPECIALIST 
Administration  and  Supervision 

...  Walhalla  Sandra  Brown  Ridlehoover 


Clarkesville.  Ga. 


MASTER  OF  EDUCATION 
Administration  and  Supervision 

R.  Clifton  Alexander      Six  Mile  Gordon  Meade  Gibbs  III 

James  Richard  Gaines    Anderson  Laura  McDonald  Hooks 


Simpsonville 
—    Clemson 


Counseling  and 

Paula  Perry  Barry    Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Joel  Wriitt  Beam    Gastonla.  N.  C. 

Mary  Margaret  Brown   Mountain  Rest 

Jennifer  Catherine  Dacus Greenville 

Janet  Fox  DeZern    Greenville 

Jonetta  Brown  Dorn    Grennwooc* 

Michael  Thomas  Fitche't    Anchorage.  Alaska 

Sallie  Elizabeth  Foster    Greenville 

Lynne  Larkin  Girmindl    Cramerton.  N.  C. 

Sandra  Kay  Glotzbach    Hilton  Head 

Beverly  Dianne  Granger    Greenville 

Cynthia  Yvonne  Hopkins    Greenville 

Martha  Ann  Houston         Pendleton 

Lynn  Steigerwald  Jenkins  Greenville 


Guidance  Ser/lcas 

Patricia  Cothran  Jones   Anderson 

Wallace  William  Keese Anderson 

James  Andrew  Keogh Walhalla 

Peter  J.  Libman   ..   _ Baldwin.  N.  Y. 

Sharon  Smoak  Lingerf«lt   Easley 

Terrv  Boyd  Martin     .. York 

Anthony  Wayne  McGulit Rock  Hill 

Hhonda  Pitts  Ponce    Gree> 

Joey  Alaine  Schaler    .  Baton  Rouge.  La. 

V.kki  Lynn  Sorbel             .  Omaha.  Nebr. 

Yvonne  Fulmer  S'.rom  .    Greenwood 

Isabe'  Gwynette  Tennis                .  Greenwood 

Martha  Howerton  Thomas      .    Lcuisville.  Ky 
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Elementary  Education 

Judith  Wise  Armstrong   Newberry  Lucy  Mims  Harris  .-. Sumter 

Debra  Lynne  Brown      Anderson  Carolyn  Jerlene  Moore    Easley 

Teresa  Watson  Cagle    P*lz«r  Karen  Sparks  Plonk    Clemson 

Eddie  Schumpert  Caldwell    Newberry 

Reading 

Jean  Ann  Donnald  Charlesworth    Iva  Melissa  Brooks  Terry    Central 

Patricia  Anne  Haney  Earl    Qreenvllle 

Secondary  Education 
JamI  Elizabeth  Dills    Spartanburg  Barbara  Britton  Hunter    Qreenvllle 

Special  Education 

Linda  Wilson  Bratton    Gadsden  Susan  Shope  Thomas    Abbeville 

Melissa  Donald  Chastie    Westminster  Eizabefi  Skinner  Zuercher    Greenville 

MASTER  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

Todd  Andrew  Atkinson    Clover  Timothy  Allen  Kane    Elberton,  Ga. 

George  Randall  Baston    Orlando,  Fla.  Norman  Lee  Reeves   Clemson 

David  Bryan  Elliott    Shelby,  N.  C.  Clarence  Edward  Whittenburg    Greenville 

Bobbi  Jo  Holder   Greensboro,  N.  C. 


COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

MASTER  OF  ENGINEERING 

Electrical  Engineering 

Daniel  Anthony  Come!    Bradford,  Mass.  William  Ralph  Krieg    Greensboro,  N.  C. 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 

Bloenglneering 

Gary  David  Brooking        Bulawayo,  Zimbabwe  Arrll  Lynn  Filkins   Inverness,  Fla. 

Susan  Elizabeth  D'Andrea   New  Haven,  Ct. 

Ceramic  Engineering 
Thomas  Samuel  Poole  Easley 

Civil  Engineering 

Anthony  Mark  Austin    Charleston  Lama  Mun;r  Walai    Aleppo,  Syria 

Shailesh  Ramesh  Naik Neptune,  N.  J. 

Computer  Engineering 
William  Kevin  Kay     West  Columbia 

Electrical  Engineering 

Timothy  Cooper  Burg    Cincinnati,  Ohio  Edward  Boyd  Lotts    Charleston 

Charles  Erick  Cox,  Jr. Weaverville,  N.  C.  Bhavin  Keshavbhai  Patel    Mauldin 

Joseph  Allen  Devore   Edgefield  Nisha  Sidharth  Patel     Anderson 

Theresa  Marie  Edwards    Greenville  John  Henry  Reeves,  Jr.    Greenville 

Edward  Conrad  Horni  III   Cleveland  William  James  Reid  III    Jacksonville,  Ala. 

Ying-Cho  Lai   ._  Taipei,  Taiwan  Ratnesh  Sharma    _         Chandigarh,  India 

Ying  Liu    Clemson  Charles  Leonard  Treadway    Lafayette,  La. 

Chun-Liang  Lo  Ping-Tung,  Taiwan  Hon  Chun  Yue   Clemson 

Environmental  Systems  Engineering 
Antonio  Paulo  Castro   Clemson  Richard  Paul  Gorlich    Laurel,  Del. 

Industrial  Engineering 
Mustafa  Mansoor    Clemson 

Mechanical  Engineering 

John  Randall  Hall,  Jr. Greenville  John  Ansel  Pinson   Honea  Path 

Holly  Morton    Moorestown,  N.  J. 
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COLLEGE  OF  FOREST  AND  RECREATION  RESOURCES 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 
Forast  R«sourc«s 

Donn  Richard  Geisinger  Reno.  Nev. 

Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Manigamant 

Alexandra  Price  McCormick  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

MASTER  OF  ARTS 

English 

Kimberly  Lee  Hicks    _.  Hartsville  Daphne  Williams  Thompson    .    .       .        Anderson 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 

Applied  Psychology 

Rick  Daniel  Redmon   Lexington,  Ky.  Oarcie  Lewis  Shabdue    -    St.  Albans.  W.  Va. 


COLLEGE  OF  NURSING 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 
Nursing 

Jennifer  Spear  Harp  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Susan  Jane  Skawski    Anderson 

Alison  Gilliam  Jenkins   Asheville,  N.  C.  M.  Jacqueline  Lyons  Wohn   Easley 

Judith  Smith  Lowry    Due  West 


COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCES 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 
Biochemistry 

Robert  Bradley  Brazell    Whitmire  Caroline  Antonia  Zraket    Weston,  Mass. 

Christopher  Alan  Williams  Pendleton 

Computer  Science 

David  Richard  Cook   Greenville  Jeffrey  Brian  Stehman    Hesston,  Kansas 

Krishnamachari  Devarajan    Madras.  India  Darrell  Gene  Suggs,  Jr.   ..,   Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Sanjay  M.  Kris^lnamurthy    Clemson  William  Thomas  Wolfe      -   -.   -.    Clemson 

William  Robert  Reynolds  Clemson  Ying  Xie    Changsha,  Hunan,  China 

Mathematical  Sciences 

Karen  Lynn  Ashby   Leechburg.  Pa.  Eleanor  White  Jenkins    Dillon 

Susan  Elaine  Aycock Oakwood.  Ga.  Timothy  Reid  McBride    Pacolet 

Maria  Leigh  Beggs    Little  Rock.  Ark.  Stephen  Paul  Ruimveld   Kalamazoo.  Mich. 

Mark  Eugene  Cawood    ._    North  Manchester.  Ind.  James  Wesley  Thomas    Belton 

Joe  Donald  Francis   Little  Rock.  Ark.  Charles  Knox  Wallis    Morganton.  N.  0. 

Microbiology 
Gary  Richard  Kinard  Ridge  Spring 

Physics 
Michael  Reed  Gross     Erie,  Pa.  Anthony  Christopher  Spearman     .        Summerville 

Zoology 

Roger  Edv^in  Fair    Drexel.  N.  C.  Deborah  Yvonne  Pmson Lawrenceville.  Ga. 

Kimberly  DeAnne  Mathls    ._    N.  Wilkesboro.  N.  C.  Patricia  Lynn  Smith Tallahassee,  Fla. 
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BACHELORS'  DEGREES  CONFERRED  MAY  11,  1990 

COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCES 

THOMAS  ROSS  WILKINSON.  Dean 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

Agricultural  Economics  «nd  Rural  Sociology 

Chalmers  Rankin  Carr  III    Clemson  Samuel  Tracy  Ferguson  III    York 

Agricultural  Education 

David  Michael  Fort   Norway  Timothy  Aroiyn  Marcengill    Westminster 

Eugene  Jetferson  Lucas,  Jr.    Pellon 

Agricultural  Mechanlzadon  and  Business 
James  Christopher  Rawl    Lexington 

Animal  Industries 

Ellen  Jane  Cely    Barnwell  Virginia  Louise  Maiden    Piedmont 

Chandra  Lynn  Davis   Ware  Shoals  Mary  Christine  Wall  Johns  Island 

David  Wayne  Goforth   Galfney 

Aquacultur*.  Fisheries,  and  Wildlife  Biology 

James  Latham  Boone    Jacksonville,  Fla.  Mary  Susan  Partridge    Summervllle 

Phil  Broder    Huntington  Woods,  Mich.  Michael  Scott  Robinson    Greenville 

Joseph  Walter  Butfiloski  III   Greenville  Richard  Dean  Willey   Goose  Creek 

•Jonathan  Lee  Meade    Williamston 

Entomology 

t**Stephen  Leonard  Dobson   Camden  Bert  Ivan  Snyder    Eutawvllle 

Stephen  Larry  Haigler   Cameron 

Food  Science 

**Lee  Rembert  Christie  Barnwell  "Debra  Lynne  McCracken    Toledo,  Ohio 

Linda  Irene  Lowry  Mundelein,  III. 

Horticulture 

Vladimir  Djurovic    Yugoslavia  Joseph  Clyde  McComb  III    Orangeburg 

Gwendolyn  Duke  Heusel  Greenville  Russel  Franklin  Trotter   Saluda 

Lori  Ann  Izzo   East  Lyme,  Ct. 

Pre-Professlonai  Studies 
William  Thomas  Ashby    Summervllle 


COLLEGE  OF  ARCHITECTURE 

JAMES  FRAZIER  BARKER.  Dean 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 
Design 

Dawn  Michele  Bellis Richmond,  Ky.  Amy  Marie  Kirtley  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

t**Dorothy  DeLane  Caldwell    __  _    North  Augusta  Christa  Marie  Schmitz    Cincinnati,  Ohio 

t*Charles  Durward  Carpenter   Greenville  Patricia  M.  Speziale   Montgomery,  Ala. 

Kathleen  Louise  Diamond Coral  Gables,  Fla.  Linda  Jean  Wilson New  Castle,  Del. 

Arthur  Brooks  Harlow  III    .  __   Ormond  Beach,  Fla. 

BACHELOR  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Elizabeth  Marie  Gruber  Greenville  Holly  Denise  Parrish   Rock  Hill 

Kathleen  Mary  Kneafsey    Huntington,  W.  Va.  Barbara  Corinne  Marie  Simmet  __   Baltimore,  Md. 
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BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 
Building  Scltnc*  and  Management 


••Gregory  Marler  Allen    Cleveland,  Tenn. 

Jeffrey  Thomas  Bose      Bonlta  Springs,  Fla. 

Monica  Dawn  Coley Clarks  Hill 

Victoria  Lynn  Freeman    Greenville 

John  Stuart  Gravely    Charleston,  W.  Va. 

David  Gipson  Harrelson    Spartanburg 

Michael  McKinney  Jordan   Anderson 


Scott  Samuel  MacMath     Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

Michael  Edwin  Patterson    Walhalla 

Douglas  Michael  South,  Jr.   Columbia 

Wesley  Herring  Turner  Myrtle  Beach 

•Rick  Anthony  Watson  Pickens 

Thomas  Andrew  Weisser   Clemson 

Daniel  Holbrook  Williams Columbia 


Design 


Keri  Jonathon  Anderson   Mt.  Pleasant 

fRobert  Craig  Aull  West  Columbia 

Richard  James  Baiano   Eatontown,  N.  J. 

Ryan  Riser  Bell   Spartanburg 

f  Hunter  Paul  Coffey  Boone,  N.  C. 

Chandler  Garvin  Coggeshall   Columbia 

Robert  Laurence  Dessert    East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

James  Rayburn  Geiger   Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Wendy  Ellen  Grainger   Lake  View 

James  Arthur  Hale,  Jr.    Columbia 

Sarah  Elizabeth  Hargreaves   Lexington 

Robert  Ernest  Hawsey  Columbia 

•Richard  Timothy  Herring    Anderson 

Kristie  Kay  Holden    Qainesvllle,  Fla. 

Patrick  Bouvier  Howard   Cross 

Sara  Paige  Hudson   Central 

Patrick  Dean  lannelll   Kemmerer,  Wyo. 

Stephen  Jaworski,  Jr.    Plant  City,  Fla. 

Amanda  Mood  Johnson   Mt.  Pleasant 


Laura  Jo  Klein    Hatfield.  Pa. 

Nancy  Lynne  Lesto   Charleston 

Paul  Benjamin  Lu    Travelers  Rest 

f 'Deanna  Dawn  Mabry Myrtle  Beach 

Laurie  Ann  Marbut  Athens,  Ga. 

•Richard  Charles  Moore    Parker,  Co. 

Matthew  Dale  Parker Taylors 

•'Samuel  Edward  Parker  III Florence 

Kim  Maria  Pinckney   Charleston 

t'Ronald  Todd  Ray Charleston 

Richard  Gregory  Richardson  Sumter 

Paul  Alan  Sandifer,  Jr.    Charleston 

Catherine  Margaret  Shanks 

Monmouth  Beach,  N.  J. 

Raymond  Leo  Sheedy  Sumter 

Charles  Brian  Sturkie  Jefferson,  Ga. 

David  Sutherland  Ware  Atlanta,  Ga. 

•Glen  Michael  Wollenhaupt  ._  Lawrencevllle,  Ga. 


COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRY 

RYAN  CUSTER  AMACHER.  Dean 


BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 
Economics 

John  Gerald  Brown  II   Charleston  Catherine  Margaret  Leitch 

Lisa  Anne  Harris   Roebuck  "Tracy  Fran  Malcolm    

Dawn  Renee  Hughey   Greenville 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 
Accounting 


Morristown,  N.  J. 
.    Longwood,  Fla. 


Laura  Ann  Alcott    St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Everett  Fitzgerald  Barnes  Saluda 

Nancy  Lynn  Bennett   Charleston 

Deborah  Haley  Bibb Westminster 

Shelley  Anne  Brown    Columbia 

Rhonda  Lynn  Burton   Anderson 

•Jerl  Luella  Caldwell    Alexandria,  Va. 

Michael  William  Calvasina Cantonment,  Fla. 

Lisa  Annette  Carter   Greenville 

Rebecca  Anne  Clark   Fort  Mill 

Stephen  Michael  Dexter  Mauldin 

Karen  Marie  Diemer  Westfleld,  N.  J. 

Terri  Leiani  Greenhlll    Lexington 

William  Rodgers  Griffin    Floyd.  Va. 

•••Jamie  Daniel  Hill  Anderson 

Catherine  Elizabeth  Itin   Seneca 

Mark  Anthony  Jones   Taylors 

Kristen  Nadine  Learnard Salem 

Angela  Marilyn  Lesley  Greer 

•Stacy  Melissa  Lewis   Islip.  N.  Y. 

LizaMartino    Wayne.  N.  J. 


Vincent  Hamilton  Mauldin    Anderson 

Amy  Lee  McCleilan    Greenville 

Aimee  June  Metis    Anderson 

Amy  Rebecca  Moorman    DeLand,  Fla. 

•Shannon  Kathleen  O'Connor Anderson 

Margaret  Ravenel  Parr   Newberry 

•Kelley  Patrice  Ritter Kingsport,  Tenn. 

Linda  Janet  Rodgers   Greer 

Tammy  Lynn  Scott Winston-Salem.  N.  C. 

Tammy  Michelle  Smith   Greenville 

Sherri  Lynne  Sneed   N.  Charleston 

•Debra  Ann  Sulzen  Barnwell 

Jesse  Monroe  Swearingen  III    irmo 

John  Michael  Trimble   Simpsonville 

Susan  Elizabeth  Weiss   Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Sabrina  LaNese  White  Ridgeland 

David  J.  Whitfield    Anderson 

Annie  Faye  Williams  Anderson 

Edward  Legare  Willis.  Jr.    Cottageviile 

Kenneth  Abram  Wright.  Jr.    _..    Nags  Head.  N.  C. 
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Economics 


Julie  Louise  Ashby Augusta.  Ga. 

Eric  Paul  Bertonazzi   Southborough,  Mass. 

Bryan  Harold  Black Charleston 

Jeffrey  Steven  Formby    Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Timothy  Scott  Hipskind    Charlottesville,  Va. 

James  William  How/le   Orlando,  Fla. 

Allyson  Francesca  Moseley    Clemson 


•Jennifer  Louise  OCain    ._    Henderscnville,  N.  C. 

Donald  Andrew  Overbay Waynesvllle,  N.  C. 

Stacey  Lenorine  Rice   Townville 

Joseph  Francis  Speroni    Stuart,  Fla. 

Demetrios  Pete  Spiropoulos  ..  Silver  Spring,  Md. 
Timothy  Leiand  Williamson    Belton 


Financial 

Wayne  Michael  Anderson   Greenville 

Jennifer  Babic     Springfield,  Va. 

•Nancy  Lynn  Baccarella    Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 

John  Clifton  Barham   Charleston 

John  Edward  Beerman   Spartanburg 

David  Lionel  Bernier        Hilton  Head  Island 

Kevin  Andrew  Boatwright   Fork 

Ellen  Stuart  Boozer  Columbia 

Charles  Michael  Boyles    Brunson 

••Regina  Lea  Breazeale    Pendleton 

Mark  William  Bridgers     Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Robert  Monroe  Bryant   Columbia 

Stephen  Michael  Bryant   Anderson 

Christopher  Robert  Cangelosi    _    Darnestown,  Md. 
Christopher  Plamondon  Carlson 

Bloomfield  Hills.  Mich. 

Patricia  Anne  Carter   Jacksonville,  Fla. 

•Robert  Long  Carter    Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Natasha  Louise  Charap    Palermo,  N.  J. 

•Beth  Marie  Childs   _.   Sarasota,  Fla. 

William  Robert  Clair  IV    _    Charleston 

Kevin  Alexander  Clary Houstcn,  Texas 

Michelle  Denise  Clemensen Byron,  Minn. 

Cecelia  Hurt  Cook   Greenwood 

James  Scott  Davis   Greenwood 

•Michael  Curtis  Doering    Fords,  N.  J. 

Jody  Daniel  Drewer    Davis  Wharf.  Va. 

Lorin  Michele  Drezin    Rockville.  Md. 

•Samuel  Latimer  Erwin    Myrtle  Beach 

William  Maurice  Fountain    Savannah.  Ga. 

Gary  Robert  Fullerton    Spartanburg 

Edward  C.  Graham    Hilton  Head 

Dekle  Stewart  Griffith   Orangeburg 

John  Romweber  Grote    Madison,  Ind. 

Ben  Charles  Harrison,  Jr.    Roebuck 

Beverly  Cecile  Hatchell    Dillon 

Donna  Margaret  Hayes Mobile,  Ala. 

James  Robert  Hilkene    Yardley,  Pa. 

Charles  Douglass  Hyatt    Columbia 

Wade  Allan  Jacobson Stuart,  Fla. 

Derek  Vernon  Johnson    Aiken 

Melissa  Johnson Lake  View 


Managemant 

Brett  Harrison  Keirstead Bernardsviile,  N.  J. 

John  Fulton  Knobeloch Orangeburg 

Katharine  Ann  LeBar    Rockford,  III. 

Scott  Wayne  Lee    Columbia 

Kevin  Ray  Long    Anderson 

Thomas  Eugene  Lynn York 

Jeffrey  Neal  Mackin     Homestead,  Fla. 

Dewitt  Charles  Miles  III   Salem 

Pete  Ristine  Mills    Exton.  Pa. 

Joseph  Dargan  Mims   Scranton 

Susan  Elaine  Moore    -      Sumter 

Cheryl  Ann  Nook   Berwyn,  Pa. 

Jean  Anne  O'Malley   Atlanta,  Ga. 

Ravi  Om  Purl    Atlanta,  Ga. 

Christopher  Anthony  Riccardi Alpharetta,  Ga. 

Brian  Joseph  Ritchie    Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Paul  Lindsay  Robertson Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Joseph  Brian  Rudd    El  Paso,  Texas 

Margaret  Elizabeth  Scoville    Orangeburg 

Arthur  ODell  Shuler  III    Cross 

Sandra  Bail  Simpson    Clarkston,  Ga. 

Robert  Daniel  Sinclair    Albany,  Ga. 

Christine  Ann  Smith   Belleville,  III. 

Christopher  Alan  Smith    Covington.  Ga. 

•••Ellison  DuRant  Smith  V Greenville 

Paula  Ann  Sneed   Orlando.  Fla. 

Kevin  Ray  Steele   Charleston 

Gregory  Wayne  Stephen   Johnsonville 

Michael  Loyd  Styles    Fountain  Inn 

Debra  Lynn  Taylor Kingsport.  Tenn. 

Stacey  Lynne  Thomas    Springfield.  Va. 

Jack  H.  Turpin   Clover 

Steven  David  Wakely   Clearwater,  Fla. 

•••Elizabeth  Anne  Weber  .._  CInnaminson,  N.  J. 

Mark  A.  Weber Dellroy,  Ohio 

•Shannon  Fields  Weeks Barnwell 

••Leslie  Luellyn  Weems   Maryville,  Tenn. 

•Jonafian  Pellett  Weitz   Charleston 

•Ross  Turner  While  Taylors 

Melissa  Anne  Williams   Columbia 

Michael  Edward  Wolf   Atlanta.  Ga. 

Kelly  Lynn  Womack   Greenville 


Industrial  Management 


Michael  Brian  Bizzell    Orangeburg 

Carolyn  Kelly  Bunch    Waynesville,  N.  C. 

Hugh  Anderson  Callahan  III 

Rutherfordton.  N.  C. 

Desiree  Melissa  Campbell   Charleston 

Michael  Scott  Connelly   Prosperity 

Simon  Anthony  DiMaggio,  Jr.   Rome,  N.  Y. 


•Mark  Patrick  Dowdle   Madison,  N.  C. 

Rebecca  Lynn  Hollaway Lilburn,  Ga. 

Travis  Lavelle  Hyman    Pamplico 

Mickey  Todd  Jewett   Townville 

Stacey  Hope  Menner Livingston,  N.  J. 

Percy  Fernandez  West   Cornelia,  Ga. 

Thomas  Cobbett  Wiles Easley 
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Manag«fn*nt 


Stacey  Lynn  Aiken    Easley 

Jennifer  Ashley  Alcott    St.  Pataraburg,  Fla. 

Diane  Joy  Alexander   Tamassee 

Joseph  Mark  Anderaon    Pickens 

Mary  Ruth  Bailey    Greenville 

Stephen  John  Beall    Wast  Friendship.  Md. 

Tomas  George  Bennett Marietta 

BartJ.  Berger  Columbia 

Sara  McLaurin  Betchman    Charleston 

Craig  Andrew  BeVier   Clemson 

Cleveland  Britton,  Jr.   Myrtle  Beach 

'Stephanie  Lynn  Haaaell  Burgesa 

Chesterfield.  Va. 

•Wesley  Edward  Burnett    Anderson 

Daryl  James  Caldwell   Marietta,  Ga. 

Jennifer  Lee  Camacho   Charleston 

Bryan  Scott  Childera   Gaffney 

Kevin  Edward  Conroy   Greenville 

John  Kenneth  Cox    Spartanburg 

Margaret  Beverley  Oavis   Charleston 

Angela  Denise  Dean Spartanburg 

••Jill  Marie  Deitchley   Greenville 

David  John  De  Vita  Mountain  Rest 

Beth  Ann  Didio    Auburn.  N.  Y. 

Cheri  Allison  Durham    Greer 

Laura  Jeannine  Fair  Gaatonia,  N.  C. 

Cindy  Marie  Feeley  Plantation,  Fla. 

Mark  Andrew  Fodor Walhalla 

Andrew  Carr  Fort  Sumter 

Shelli  Garner   Taylors 

Steve  Edward  Gerrald Qalivants  Ferry 

Beverly  Nicole  Grant   Walhalla 

Mark  Oliver  Green   Clinton 

Alice  Kelly  Groomes  Orangeburg 

Allison  Hughes  Gulledge   Sumter 

Derrick  Kevin  Gunter    Fountain  Inn 

Wallace  Eldon  Halgler    Cameron 

Larry  Gene  Hancock Chester 

Elizabeth  Carter  Hawkins    Hartsville 

Gregory  Scott  Helms    Wilmington.  Del. 

Laurel  Anne  Hicks   St.  Petersburg.  Fla. 

William  Edward  Hiott.  Jr.   Piedmont 

Robert  Hart  Holling.  Jr.   Charleston 

Keith  Lane  Hopkins .      Columbia 

Mark  Philip  Hudson Longwood,  Fla. 

Michael  Lloyd  Hudson    N.  Myrtle  Beach 

Mark  Allan  Inge    Matthews,  N.  C. 


'Leanne  Marie  Jaskwhich    Greenville 

Rodney  Terrell  Keasier   Clemson 

Thomas  Joe  Keasler    .__ Greensboro.  N.  C. 

Nancy  Darlene  Kilby    ...    Signal  Mountain,  Tenn. 

James  Jeffrie  King    _        Anderson 

•Tracey  Elizabeth  Kleiber   Hopewell,  N.  J. 

Mary  Ruth  Knowles    Irmo 

Susan  Diane  Koon    Chapin 

Kelley  Lynn  Lancaster  Spartanburg 

Jeffery  Todd  Lewis    Abbeville 

David  Lawrence  Lloverta    Palm  Harbor.  Fla. 

Lecia  Gregory  Lowery    Clearwater 

George  McKlttrick  Lusk,  Jr.    Columbia 

Vincent  DeVaughn  Marshal   Beaufort 

Mark  Carroll  Marvin    Jacksonville.  Fla. 

Tracy  Michele  McCarthy   Quantico.  Va. 

Mary  Ann  Elizabeth  McEvilly    .      Statesville,  N.  C. 
Tamara  Jean  McGillivary   ..  West  Newbury.  Mass. 

Charles  Stevens  McLaurin   Dillon 

Barbara  Karen  Mellis    Anderson 

Ty  Burnell  Miller    Greenville 

•Sammie  Milton  Morria   Olanta 

Cynthia  Darlene  Owena    Spartanburg 

Thelma  Dell  Padgett    St.  George 

John  Wesner  Price   Dalton,  Ga. 

Gina  Sue  Ravan    Greer 

Robbie  Lane  Robinson  Clover 

Wade  Russell  Rowland,  Jr.    Greenville 

•Lori  Michelle  SchlocK Townville 

James  Joseph  Seegara Columbia 

Stacey  Denise  Singleton    Pinewood 

Tracy  Sue  Spayd    Sarasota,  Fla. 

Mary  Hall  Staley  West  Columbia 

Sonya  Bregata  Stephens    Columbia 

Hugh  Dudley  Stone Chester 

Bart  Thomas  Strickland Rock  Hill 

Susan  Michele  Sumner .    Fairfax  Station,  Va. 

'Shannon  Keith  Thigpen    Charleston 

Bryan  Michael  Thompson    Springfield,  Va 

James  Erskine  Thrasher    Anderson 

Sandra  Gay  Tippett    Bethesda,  Md. 

Christopher  John  TortI   Brookeville,  Md. 

Rosanne  Karen  Toth    Stone  Mountain.  Ga. 

Robert  Dickson  Whitesides Chester 

Phillip  Lee  Williams    Spartanburg 

Patricia  Lynn  Wozniak    _        Pitman,  N.  J. 


Marketing 


Marlene  Joy  Alexander Summerville 

Rebecca  Lynn  Bauer Rockvilte,  Md. 

Christy  Elizabeth  Baxley    Marion 

Lisa  Hilliard  Beyer    Brcokfield,  Wis. 

Cleveland  Britton,  Jr.    Myrtle  Beach 

Kevin  Dale  Broadwater Toccoa,  Ga. 

Eric  Charles  Bunton   Winter  Park.  Fla. 

Patrick  Francis  Byrne    Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 

William  Glenn  Bywater    Orlando,  Fla. 

Sherry  Elizabeth  Cain Charleston 

Lisa  Burns  Clary Fort  Lawn 

Kelly  Lynn  Cockfield      Belton 

•'Christine  Clemens  Connors     Anderson 

Shelly  Keates  Cunningham   Lugoff 


Patricia  Anne  Currerl    Setauket,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  William  Czabala    Dunwoody.  Ga. 

Rose  Michelle  Dalton    Pickens 

Rose  Ellen  Davis Darlington 

Thomas  Francis  Doherty.  Jr.      _..    Walpole,  Mass. 
Nancy  Leeanne  Duckworth      .    .  Decatur.  Ga. 

Bradley  Fields  Duncan    __  .       Marietta.  Ga. 

Elliott  Wayne  Duncan      _  Greenville 

•Kenneth  Michael  Ford Tucker.  Qa. 

Holly  Greer  Gaston    Roswell.  Ga. 

Jennifer  Dianne  Gonzales      .     .^        Roswell.  Ga. 
Alfred  Clinton  Greene  Richmond.  Va. 

Teresa  Rebecca  Haley  Stockbridge,  Ga. 

Heather  Dawn  Harris  Greenville 
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Marketing 

t***Nancy  Evelyn  Humphries Myrtle  Beach 

Franldin  Todd  Jernigan    Hartsville 

Patricia  Johnson   Sparta,  N.  J. 

Kenneth  John  Kelly   Charlotte,  N.  C 

Elizabeth  Kenney  Linton    Dunwoody,  Ga. 

Lonnie  Harper  Littiejohn  II    Piedmont 

Mary  Susan  Lorelle  Indialantic,  Fla. 

Peter  Germain  Markham   Clearwater,  Fla. 

"Susan  Caroline  Martin   Gaffney 

Gerald  Trent  Mattingly   Qreenwood,  Ind. 

Thomas  Wesley  McFadden  Chester 

Anne  Redfern  Mclntyre   Marion 

Jennifer  Lynn  Moorefield    .-.   St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Lisa  Dawn  Muma    Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Kelly  Ann  Neaman         Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Wendy  Dawn  Oxendine    Springfield,  Va. 

•Robert  Lee  Parris,  Jr.    Greenville 


(continued) 

Elizabeth  Carolyn  Pruden    Chester 

James  Ezekiel  Reid,  Jr.    Anderson 

Joy  Elizabeth  Robertson .  _   .   Anderson 

Todd  B.  Sanders   Coral  Springs,  Fla. 

TamI  Lee  Smith     Simpsonvllle 

Laura  Kathleen  Stephen         .  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

••Amy  Johnette  Touchberry   Florence 

Allison  Wray  Tyson    Orangeburg 

Leslie  Watson  Walden  ^  York 

Vivian  Beth  Watson   Columbia 

Jeffrey  Mason  Wells   Columbia 

Kelly  Anne  Williams    Columbia 

Kimberly  Michelle  Wilson      .^   Greer 

Elizabeth  Frances  Winkopp 

..  .  Middletown  Springs,  Va. 
Xenoula  Maria  Xenakis  .^  .  Asheville,  N.  C. 
Kimberly  Audrey  Young       Atlanta,  Ga. 


Textile  Chemistry 

Gregory  David  Lesley    Greer  James  Patrick  Thompson   Six  Mile 

•Suneer  Vipin  Patel    Greenville 

Textile  Management 

Gregory  Scott  Bright  Seneca  Martin  Edward  Odum     Stone  Mountain,  Ga. 

Christopher  Evans  Davis    Anderson  Danny  Dewaine  Roach    Willlamston 

Kathryn  Ann  Gordy      Exton.  Pa.  Julie  Anna  Swartz   Dayton,  Ohio 

Maria  Fernanda  Leporati    .__  Winter  Springs,  Fla.  Cindy  Renee  Turpin     Westminster 

Textile  Science 
••James  Hjnter  Moreland    Simpsonvllle 


COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

GORDON  WALTER  GRAY.  Dean 


BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 
Early  Childhood  Education 


•Cheryl  Banks   Brandon,  Fla. 

••Deborah  Ann  Bell   Easley 

Sherri  Lynne  Blancett    N.  Charleston 

Lesley  Jan  Bowers    Chester 

Theresa  Edwina  Davidson   _      Piedmont 

••Tamaryn  Denise  Day   North  Augusta 

Kelly  Bingham  Goff    Winchester,  Va. 

Ruth  Ann  Grodsky Timonium,  Md. 

•••Teresa  Lee  Hamlin    Liberty 

•Monica  Jane  Herring    Little  Silver,  N.  J. 

Mary  Katherine  Heyer    Norcross,  Ga. 

Dyna  Rae  Hinton   Easley 

Judith  Christine  Howe    Rock  Hill 


••*Sonya  Anne  Jones    Batesburg 

•Patricia  Lynn  Knoblauch    Naples,  Fla. 

Rachael  Katherine  Lyon    Carrollton,  Ga. 

Joanne  Elizabeth  Mosley    Tempe,  Ariz. 

Pamela  Thad  Ross Camden 

Linda  June  Sadlowski    Ft.  Worth,  Texas 

Jacqueline  Young  Stewart    Easley 

Katherine  Haynsworth  Stribling    Columbia 

•Ann  Katherine  Tickner    Indialantic,  Fla. 

Caria  Marie  Watkins   Easley 

••Tamara  Howell  White    Liberty 

Elizabeth  Floride  Wood   Winchester,  Va. 


Elementary  Education 


Trannie  Elizabeth  Adams Atlanta,  Ga. 

Sarah  Price  Algary ._  Greenville 

Wendy  Lynette  Anderson    Cowpens 

Kelly  Elizabeth  Bailey Columbia 

•Lillian  Darlene  Shedd  Baker   Anderson 

•Tammy  Rene  Black    Gilbert 

Anne  Marie  Blanco    Brentwood,  N.  Y. 

Melinda  Carol  Boggs Seneca 

Angela  March  Brashier  Greenville 


•Jennifer  Susan  Brooks   Seneca 

Melanie  Lee  Bryson  Piedmont 

Robyn  Elizabeth  Caggiano   Gaffney 

•••Rachel  Jerrell  Campbell    Pelzer 

Angela  Sue  Coffman    Summerville 

••Denise  Tollison  Cothran    Piedmont 

•Kathy  Ann  Dabkowski    Middletown,  Ohio 

•Lisa  Faye  Harrison  Dalrymple Pendleton 

Andrea  Lynn  Davis    Xenia,  Ohio 
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El«m*ntary  Education  (contlnutd) 


Kimberly  Ann  Davis Laurel,  Md. 

Catherine  Mary  Gclger    Florence 

••Melissa  Ann  George   Anderson 

Jackie  Yvonne  Grier  Williamston 

Julie  Anne  Hanvey . .   Clinton 

•••Elizabeth  Ellen  Hendrix Gowanda.  N.  Y. 

Nancy  J.  Hermiston   ..    .   Westwood,  Mass. 

Clare  Royale  Hickoy  Jackson,  Tenn. 

Lori  Katherine  Holsonback  Chester 

•Anica  Laura  Holtzendorff    __. Easley 

t**^Mary  Anderson  Howell   _  Easley 

Lorl  Joe  Hughes     Westminster 

Kelly  Hutto  Hampton 

Laura  Sue  Kalbaugh    Columbia,  Md. 

Leith  Ann  Kaner   _._ Greenville 

••Holly  Allewelt  Kopp       -       W.  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 
•••Christine  Noel  Leonardo   _-    Loudonville,  N.  Y. 

Amy  Austin  Mayfield    Lexington 

Tameia  Hope  McAtee    Greenville 

Lisa  Elliott  McDonald   Greenville 

Karen  Brown  McMinn   Pickens 

••Betty  Burdette  Milford    Anderson 


Allison  Lyn  Moore    --. Clemson 

Jacqueline  Michelle  Moore    Union 

Julie  Ann  Musty     South  Wales.  N.  Y. 

Kelly  Diane  Nathurst    Franklin,  Tenn. 

•Leslie  Ann  Nelson   Ramsey,  N.  J. 

Jane  Elizabeth  Nine    Greenville 

Sheila  Marie  O'Connor    .._ Springfield,  Va. 

Jeannine  Marie  O'Neill Pembroke  Pines,  Fla. 

Debra  GIrvan  Reynolds     Leesville 

Angela  Dorrine  Richardson    Westminster 

•Julie  Ann  Ripley    ._     Clifton,  Va. 

••Yolanda  Minor  Secrlet    .    Starr 

Sonya  Jeanette  Shuler   Holly  Hill 

Nancy  Noel  Stipp  Greenville 

Nancy  Alayne  Stone   Anderson 

Kimberly  Anne  Stura    Tavares,  Fla. 

Cynthia  Lynn  Taylor    Anderson 

Renee  Deborah  VanBuren    Grant,  Fla. 

••Tonya  Easterly  Vickery   Pickens 

Julie  Woodlief  Wyatt    Greenville 

Leslie  Kay  Yoakam    Columbus,  Ohio 


Secondary  Education 


Raquel  Louise  Anniss   Henderson,  Ky. 

Lisa  Marie  Cann     jva 

Michelle  Elena  Chrisman  Atlanta,  Ga. 

••Rebecca  Denise  Clybum   Camden 

Kelly  Lynn  Coles    Simpsonville 

John  Wayne  Croft    Anderson 

Susan  Michelle  Davis Iva 

Mary  Elizabeth  Dennis  Dahlonega,  Ga. 

Marsha  Lynn  Grondziak    Indianapolis.  Ind. 

•Susan  Tatum  Halrfield    Martinsville,  Va. 


Marcie  Lynn  Hooper    Piedmont 

Pamela  Ashley  McCall Greenville 

Sharon  Marie  Messer Liberty 

Beth  Ann  Owens    Worthlngton,  Ohio 

•Malinda  Leigh  Parker   Anderson 

Cathy  Caldwell  Rodgers    Bowie,  Md. 

Archana  Soni    Greenwood 

Virginia  Grossman  Weber  Walhalla 

Laura  Elizabeth  Wiley   Decatur,  G a. 

•Margaret  Adelaide  Wilson    York 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 
Graphic  Communications 


Virginia  Ruth  Boylston     Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Christina  Ann  Costello   Charlotte,  N.  C. 

•Angela  Dawn  Edmundson   .        Leesville 

Harold  Fleming  Harris  III    Isle  of  Palms 

Vera  Karen  Lott    Greenwood 

David  John  Matlack Joppa,  Md. 

•Catherine  Ann  McFarland    Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Lockie  Marie  Montgomery  ._  Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

Gregory  Dale  Payne    .    Charlotte,  N.  C. 

•Angela  Holloway  Presley    Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Mark  Ashley  Reavis Kannapolis,  N.  C. 

Suzanne  Burton  Sherard    Calhoun  Falls 

•David  Anthony  Wallace,  Jr.    Holland,  Pa. 

Donald  Ray  Wise,  Jr.    Columbia 


Industrial  Education 


•Grace  Laye  Crow  ,  Walhalla 

Keldrick  Arthur  Dunn    Decatur,  Ga. 

Jeb  Stuart  Fisher   Honea  Path 

••Marshall  Fisher    Honea  Path 

T>ler  Randolph  Grimes  Westminster 


Carl  Steven  Merlino,  Jr.    .  Columbia 

Laurens  Chisolm  Nicholson  II     Greenville 

John   Blair  Rankin   Clemson 

Robert  Dale  Taylor  _     Huntington,  W.  Va. 


Science  Teaching 


•Krista   Rebecca   Barrier    __   _   Summerville 

Susan  Leigh  Bennett     Mt.  Pleasant 

•George  Robert  Binnicker    Norway 

Andrew  Nell  Cailaham   Belton 

Edward  Leo  Case    Lake  Toxaway.  N.C. 

Susan  Marie  Clark Clemson 

Kellie  Aretha  Clement  -   Pickens 

Mary  Beth  Davey    North  Augusta 

Brenda  Lesley  EllenburQ    Liberty 

Tammy  Lynn  Gemza    Mesa,  Ariz. 


Chet  Reed  Horton Flat  Creek 

Rodney  Joe  Jeanes Pelzer 

Elaine  Maldonado    Easley 

Julia  Charily  McArver  Greer 

•Theresa  Lynn  McCurtey    Suffem,  N.  Y. 

Cynthia  Lynne  Mcintosh    Summerville 

Cynthia  Lynn  Pullum    Camden 

•••Laura  Danita  Ratliff    McBee 

•Bethanie  Pruitt  Standridge   - Anderson 
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COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

JOSEPH  CHARLES   JENNETT,  Dean 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 
Agricultural  Engln««rlng 

(Agricultural  Engineering  is  Jointly  administered  by  the  College  of 

Agricultural  Sciences  and  the  College  of  Engineering.) 

John  Antfiony  Boyar,  Jr.    Summerville  Stephen  Daniel  Miller    Ridgefield,  Ct. 

Ceramic  Engineering 


Marvin  Kendrick  Ballard  III    Sumter 

•Thomas  Barilovits    Mauldin 

•Anthony  Arthur  Bisuica    _     Greenville 

Michael  Lorenzo  Brooks    Falls  Church,  Va. 

Patrick  James  Cannon,  Jr.   _    Butler,  Pa. 

•Ronald  Wayne  Clauson   Pawleys  Island 

Patrick  Watson  Day    North  Augusta 

Gregory  Alan  Grabert    Lakenheath,  England 

•Dale  Andrew  Hardy Galena.  Md. 

Michael  Wade  Jackson   Sumter 

Chamlcal 

**Jay  Bryant  Barber    Marianna,  Fla. 

t^^Ahmed  Reda  Bata   Clemson 

•Kenneth  Barlow  Birchfield Columbia 

Phyllis  Ann  Blakely       Clinton 

t**Brian  Todd  Brandes Hopkins 

Michelle  Lee  Brown    North  Augusta 

Nancy  Blair  Chaddick    Charleston 

Joseph  Michael  Cochran   Atlanta,  Ga. 

Angela  Felice  Ellis Murrayville,  Ga. 

•'Agnita  Ann  Handles   Summerville 

Timothy  Gushing  Hillebrand    Tucson,  Ariz. 

fJames  William  Klett   Stuart.  Fla. 


Jeff  Glenn  Loyd    Abbeville 

Matttiew  Scott  Mattison Anderson 

•Avery  Harold  Nelson  III    Florence 

Jennifer  Rose  Pridemore    Clemson 

Wesley  Thomas  Smith      Anderson 

f^Nettie  Hane  Sweat    Durham.  N.  C. 

Jeffrey  Alan  Tacca    _.. Peeksklll,  N.  Y. 

t^^Ting  Yiu  Tsui    Hong  Kong 

Karen  Suzanne  Yates    Liberty 

Engineering 

Roy  Alan  Koain  Darlington 

John  Scott  Lee Easley 

Cynthia  Anne  Massey    ._        Greenville 

Scott  Anthony  Mima   Rockingham,  N.  C. 

Charles  David  Musick    Westminster 

Stephen  Randell  Ridgeway  Laurens 

Michael  Kevin  Sayce   .   Greenville 

Greg  Robert  Stoner Roebuck 

Daryl  Julian  Whitt    Beaver,  Pa. 

Randall  Stewart  Williamson    _..   Wilmington,  Del. 
f  •Zhi  Qiang  Zheng  Spartanburg 


Civil 

Carlos  Alberto  Acosta    Inman 

Marshall  Andrew  Bailes,  Jr.   York 

James  Brian  Bishop    Greenville 

Charles  Wilborn  Black,  Jr.    Lexington 

Robert  Mason  Bond  III    Columbia 

•••John  Nicholson  Boozer Prosperity 

Elizabeth  Collins  Botto    Charleston 

John  David  Boylston   Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Sharon  Elaine  Gary   Columbia 

Robert  Lee  Clemson,  Jr.    Florence 

Brian  Emmerich  Clouse Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Michael  Thomas  Cooke Chapin 

Laura  Lynn  Cove   Miami,  Fla. 

Patricia  Sue  Godshall   Columbia 

Mohd  Rosli  Halnin    Pahang.  Malaysia 

Archie  Todd  Hill    Timmonsville 

Thomas  McCoy  Hood Gilbert 

Charles  Richard  Hope.  Jr.    Spartanburg 

•Laura  Ann  Howard    Franklin,  N.  C. 

Howard  Kenneth  Johnson   Mauldin 

Robert  Scott  Johnson    Asheville,  N.  C. 


Engineering 

Matthew  Ransome  Lifsey    Sumter 

John  Marshall  McCarter    Clover 

•Stephen  Andrew  McCord    Greenville 

William  Benson  McKlnney  Hodges 

•Stephen  Wayne  Miller    Allison  Park,  Pa. 

Scott  Edward  Mohler    Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Mark  Stephen  Mosely Macon,  Ga. 

Ronald  Keith  Patton Greenville 

Carl  Garrison  Pearson   Chester 

Brent  Patrick  Robertson    Greenwood 

Tracey  Lynn  Sampson   Florence.  N.  J. 

John  Barnes  Sanders  III    Columbus,  Miss. 

John  McPherson  Scott   Charleston 

Mark  Cooper  Siner   Stuttgart,  W.  Germany 

Russell  Todd  Steagall _  -  Columbia 

Billy  Ray  Trivette,  Jr.    Harmony,  N.  C. 

•Allen  Basil  Ward    Kingstree 

•Sandy  Welch  Watford    Florence 

Richard  Douglas  Williams       --    Lancaster 

William  Raymond  Williams  IV Travelers  Rest 


Computer  Engineering 


John  Nelson  Bottomley   Vienna,  Va. 

Jeffrey  Scott  Childers   Greenville 

•Jeffrey  Earl  Fetta    Easley 

Nelson  Murphy  Graham  II    Conway 

Charles  Everett  Harkey _-   Columbia 

Michael  P.  Hughes   Royersford,  Pa. 


t^^Stefan  Hege  King   Spartanburg 

Floyd  Theodore  McFann   Alphare'.ta.  Ga. 

Guy  Atkinson  Meador  III    Chester 

Parag  Bhupendra  Patel    Mauldin 

•Rodney  Edward  Ringler   Fort  Mill 
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Electrical 

Zgharta,  Lebanon 

Laurel.  Md. 

Tallahassee.  Fla. 

Goose  Creek 

Sumter 

Shelby.  N.C. 

Gastonia.  N.  C. 


Pierre  Nassif  Accari 
Peter  James  Alvarez    . 
'Cynthia  Elaine  Bagwell 
Randall  Marshall  Bishop 
Carmen  Renee  Branham 
Charles  Camden  Brant 
Wayne  Richard  Brittain 

Christopher  Grey  Burnetle    Fletcher.  N.  C. 

Alina  Magaly  Capestany  Miami,  Fla. 

Christopher  Denney  Dickey  Summerville 

Oswald  Lightsey  Drawdy   _       Hampton 

Robin  Ashley  Fowler Conestee 

Raju  Gavuria  Greenville 

Michael  Thomas  Gmitro      ..      Minneapolis,  Minn. 

fPau!  James  Grace.  Jr.   Sumter 

Alan  Robert  Granger    _.     _.   Greenville 

•Mark  Christopher  Hughes    Columbia 

Sandra  Kay  Hunt    Charleston 

John  Fredrick  laukea    North  Augusta 


Engineering 

Kevin  Scot  Jackson 

Gareth  Welkin  Jonee    

'Ma.thew  William  Kunkel    . 
Jeffrey  Farrell  Mabe 
•**Dean  Edward  Merntt 
Michael  Scott  Miracle 
Phillip  Frederick  Murph 
Maxle  Howard  Parsons 

Sonja  Anne  Poppler     

Glenn  Albert  Pritchard 

Scott  Davies  Rice        

Caria  Michele  Rickenbaker 

Scott  Randall  Simon    

Jeffrey  Dean  Smith    

Christopher  James  Spiers    . 


.   .  Columbia 

Westminster 

Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

Oak  Ridge.  N.  C. 

Seneca 

Enoree 

Marshallville,  Ga. 

Clemson 

Greenville 

Doylestown,  Pa. 

Roanoke.  Va. 

St.  George 

Marietta.  Ga. 

Florence 

West  Columbia 


Arndt  Roger  Stadler  _  Ludwigshafen.  W.  Germany 
Frederick  William  Thornton  Spartanburg 

Max  David  Vander  Ploeg    -        St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
Stephen  Benjamin  White   Richmond,  Va. 


Engineering  Analysis 

Brian  Scott  Beard    Central  David  Potter  Rogers    Anderson 

Donna  Marie  Leaphart   Lexington  t***Daniel  Mouzon  Smith,  Jr.    North  Augusta 

Jodi  Michele  Roberts   Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Industrial  Engineering 


Cynfnia  Nell  Bagnal .^     Cayce 

Dawn  Melinda  Bohanan    Garden  City 

Angela  Paige  Brookbank   Slier  City,  N.  C. 

••Kimberly  Michelle  Burns    Eastanollee.  Ga. 

Arllette  Lee  DeMarr    White  Plains.  Md. 

John  Robert  Gibson    __    Largo,  Fla. 

David  James  Haag Delray  Beach,  Fla. 


Brian  Lee  Jones    Spartanburg 

•Meredith  Lynne  Moody Spartcnburg 

Vicki  Joy  Nelson    Greenville 

David  Lindsay  Price  Greenville 

Sibel  Sol    Istanbul,  Turkey 

John  Harold  Young    Fairfax,  Va. 

Richard  James  Young,  Jr. _.   Darlington 


Mechanical 

Paul  Augustus  Albers,  Jr.    Mt.  Pleasant 

f^^Russell  Todd  Allen    Piedmont 

William  Berdell  Barlage  III    Seneca 

Richard  Larry  Black   West  Pelzer 

f  Brian  Keith  Blair    VIneland,  N.  J. 

t^**John  Eric  Bowman    Rowesville 

Thomas  Edgar  Brooker   Rock  Hill 

Harrill  Franklin  Childers    Gaffney 

f'Timothy  Allan  Conover Clemson 

Cynthia  Diane  Conway   Travelers  Rest 

Michael  Joseph  Dausch  IV    Baltimore,  Md. 

t***Charles  Keith  Downs North  Augusta 

Andrew  Noel  Evans    Greenville 

Scott  Robert  Farrisee    Frankfort,  Ky. 

Hugh  Rhame  Grenade   Camden 

•Dwayne  Spencer  Harper    Brevard.  N.  C. 

Jonathan  Alan  Harrison     Delta,  Pa. 

Joseph  Guy  Henderson    Moncks  Corner 

Timothy  Lamar  Hix    _    Easley 

Gregory  Wade  Hoffmann    Taylors 

Stephen  Calbreth  Hucks Columbia 

Douglas  Grant  Knox    Marysville,  Ohio 

Kevin  Todd  Kunich    Milford.  N.  J. 


Engineering 

Brian  Christopher  Lewis    Painted  Post,  N.  Y. 

Jack  Bruce  Lombard       .  Lexington 

David  Crockett  Mackintosh    Potomac.  Md. 

Ronald  Eric  Martinez,  Jr.    .        Boswell.  Ga. 

fRicardo  Patricio  Masalleras       Charleston 

John  Samuel  McCown      _  Florence 

•James  William  McWhorter  __  Lexington,  Va. 

Thomas  Michael  Medlin    Greenville 

Scott  Taylor  Milton   Myrtle  Beach 

•Joseph  Evan  Mitchell   Central 

John  Mark  Morrow  Anderson 

John  Louis  O'Hara    Florence 

Leonard  Randolph  Orders  III    Spartanburg 

Richard  Verlin  Parsons    .    Savannah.  Ga. 

Ronald  Gregory  Payne Summerville 

Kenneth  Norman  PItser Winston-Salem.  N.  C 

Charles  Robert  Pledger   Orlando.  Fla. 

Brian  Dale  Sealy      Six  Mile 

Bryan  Schuyler  Sheppard    Greenville 

Keith  Allen  Smith   Seneca 

William  Marshall  Taylor,  Jr.   Aiken 

Thomas  Friedrich  Traumann Wilmington,  Del. 

Joey  Robert  Turner  ..  Williamston 
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COLLEGE  OF  FOREST  AND  RECREATION  RESOURCES 


Laura  Denise  Bonnette 
Steven  Rodgers  Bouknight 

Edward  Sharpe  Bowie   

•••William  Allen  Carsten  _ 
Antony  Creighton  Qunter  _ 


BENTON  HOLCOMB  BOX,  Dean 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 
Forest  Management 

West  Columbia  James  Parker  Hill    Pinopolls 

.    SImpsonville  John  Keplar  Hurley  Lancaster 

Due  West  Sherman  Paul  Petitgout McBee 

Cades  Anthony  Charles  Watry   Greenville 

Clemson 


James  Bron  Holcomb 


Forest  Products 
Clarkesville.  Ga.  Michael  Edwin  Yoder    Greenville 


Parks,  Recreation,  and 

Tracy  Lee  Abrams    Ocean  Grove,  N.  J. 

Lori  Jane  Babb Inman 

Mimi  Marie  Baumgardner    Clemson 

Patrick  Logan  Crowther  Atlanta.  Ga. 

Mark  Cronin  Ettinger    Clemson 

Shelly  Kay  Garretson Westminster 

Helen  Marie  Gibson  _  Sumter 

Laura  McQueen  Hahn  Charleston 

Harold  Gregory  Hawkins   Clemson 

Angela  Diane  Holland    Travelers  Rest 

Mary  Catherine  Hudson  Greenville 

Jami  Lynn  Jordan    Easley 

Kindra  Anne  Ketcham   Pittsford.  N.  Y. 

Kurt  Dudley  Kirby   Timmonsville 


Tourism  Management 

Kelly  Ann  Knight   Seneca 

Jill  Allison  Lloyd      Clemson 

•Margaret  Albion  Love    St.  Matthews 

Jessica  Elizabeth  Marchant Tampa,  Fla. 

Stephanie  Patricia  McDaniel Seneca 

Suzanne  Stubbs  McLellan    Irmo 

Michelle  Lee  Miller      Hemingway 

Scarlelte  Elaine  Porter    Seneca 

Megan  Anne  Roberts Seneca 

Andrea  Hewes  Robinson   Greenville 

Douglas  Harold  Robinson  McBee 

Timothy  Horace  Sorrells   Pickens 

Tonya  Renee  Thompson     Sumter 


COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 


ROBERT  ALFRED  WALLER,  Dean 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 
English 


•Angela  Dovie  Abercrombie Irmo 

Sharon  Ann  Bailes    Beaufort 

Amy  Christine  Baker Frederick,  Md. 

William  Matthew  Bisese    Norfolk.  Va. 

Suzanne  Michelle  Boykin   Central 

•Michelle  Dianne  Brasington    Lancaster 

Brenda  Kay  Brown    Bethesda,  Md. 

Catherine  Denise  Brown    Galivants  Ferry 

Andrew  Louis  Cauthen  III    Salley 

Rebecca  Hanahan  Duncan    Hartsville 

t^^Regina  Celeste  Earl   Pendleton 

Beverly  Lynn  Flichman Clemmons.  N.  C. 

Susan  Renee  Floyd  Marietta,  Ga. 

Elizabeth  Margaret  Foust Anderson 

Beverly  Cooper  Gunter  Anderson 


Victoria  Ann  Hamilton    Waccabuc.  N.  Y. 

••Stuart  Bryan  Latimer,  Jr.    Taylors 

Elisabeth  Ann  Lyons    Greenville 

James  Nathan  McCollum  Easley 

Robert  Erskine  Patrick  III    White  Oak 

Kimberly  Dawn  Rhodes  Irmo 

Monica  Susan  Schuessler Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Lorie  Ann  Sutton  McBee 

•••Rebekah  Laena  Talmadge   Tigerville 

Jennifer  Ruth  Thomas   Chapin 

t^Margaret  Edye  Williamson    Clemson 

Patricia  Angela  Willimon LaGrange.  Ga. 

James  Austin  Wingate  III   Greenville 

Gina  Lee  Woodham    Easley 

Tamela  Raquel  Yeargin Taylors 


History 


Todd  Alan  Callaway Winston-Salem.  N.  C. 

David  Russell  Graves Weston,  Ct. 

Edward  James  Hux Marietta.  Ga. 

Wendy  Cohen  Lick   Allentown,  Pa. 

Theodore  Fuller  Mitchell   Lake  Wylie 


Francis  Wilson  Perkins.  Jr.    Fort  Mill 

Thomas  Eric  Powell   Camden 

Nancy  Elizabeth  Summers    Cameron 

Edward  William  Vereen    Camden 
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Annette  Marie  Balid 
•Leeanna  D.  Black    .. 
Lori  Ann  Dixon    _ 
Megan  Lynette  Evans 


Languag*  and 

Ric.imond,  Va 

Andover.  N.  J. 

Gaithersburg,  Md. 

Fishersville,  Va. 


Mary  Anne  Fay     ...   Spartanburg 

Kara  Rae  Goodwin  Charleston 

•Virginia  Cheryl  Hughes       .       Thomasvllle.  N.  C. 

Elizabeth  Humphrey  .    _       S::rasota,  Fla. 

*Ann  Duncan  Jarvis    Maryville,  Tenn. 

Diane  LaMance  KIger    Six  Mile 

Cristina  Kindelan Naples,  Fla. 

Kellie  Loretta  Land    .  Seneca 

•Keith  Mitchell  Loop    Plantation,  Fia. 

•Pamela  Boyd  Magee    Alpharetta,  Ga. 


InUrnallonal  Trade 

"Marci  Lauroll  Miller 
Karen  Katharina  Mull 
Gretchen  Ellen  Myers 
Christine  Louise  Neumann 

Tara  Joi  Pickering    .. 
Robbin  Lynn  Poat 
•Cecilia  Dee  Redding 
Gregory  Paul  Reinert 
Paige  Hopkins  Richardson 
Brenda  Beatriz  Romano 
Sara  Lynn  Schommer 
Glenn  Craig  Schutfenhauer 
•Melissa  Ann  Schwartz 


Modern  Languages 

Rebecca  Lynn  Garber      Frederick,  Md.  Russell  Anthony  Roman 

•Kristine  Diane  Hemmingsen    Anderson  Jennifer  Deane  Stott 

Heather  Dean  Kluttz  Atlanta,  Ga.  Lisa  Calhoun  Walpole 

Elizabeth  Nevitt  McCown .      Darlington 


Rockville,  Md. 

Piedmont 

Win;er  Park.  Fla. 

W.nston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Exton,  Pa. 

West  Miltord,  N.  J. 

Panama  City,  Fla. 

Anderson 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Greer 

Kettering,  Ohio 

R  ver  Edge,  N.  J. 

Clemson 


.     Greenville 

Walhalla 

John's  Island 


Political 

Matthew  DantzlerAlbergotti    Orangeburg 

Liza  Kay  Allison    Gaffney 

Jody  Noelle  Anderson      New  Park,  ?a. 

Denise  Michele  Benjamin    Rock  Hill 

John  Michael  Bolino    Oakton,  Va. 

Russell  M.  Bowen  III  Glastonbury.  Ct. 

Thomas  Joe  Cobb,  Jr.    Greenville 

Lisa  Dawn  Constante        ..    Hendersonville,  N.  C. 

•••Maureen  Marie  Davoren    Manassas,  Va. 

Eydie  Jae  Deliinger    Westminster 

Timothy  Wayne  Evatt  Pendleton 

Dorisene  Frazier    Decatur.  Ga. 

Michael  Patrick  Fritz      Walllngford.  Ct. 

*Jeannette  Suzanne  Graviss    ^ St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Robert  Michael  Gray 

Washington  Township,  N.  J. 


Science 

Jason  Ian  Gross 
Donald  Peter  Guise    . 
Kara  Lynn  Kerr 
Maria  Christine  LaRutfa 
Vince  Dana  Matthews 
Michael  Sutherland  Mel:on 
Jonathan  Patrick  O'Nan 
f'Sandra  Shelley  Reid    ^ 
Lesiey-Anne  Schaaff 

Tammy  Michele  Smith        

Stephanie  Allison  Stone 
•Rosemary  Michelle  Thomas    . 

Ernest  Matthew  West    

•Cynthia  Lynn  Woods   

Martha  Lu  Wylie    


West 


Freehold,  N.  J. 

Randolph,  N.  J. 

Aliquippa,  Pa. 

OIney,  Md. 

Charleston 

Simpsonville 

Hopkins 

Jacksonville,  Ala. 

Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

-     _         Anderson 

Anderson 

.    Fairmont.  W.  Va. 

Kershaw 

._   Beaufort 

Chester 


Psychology 


Joseph  William  Bradham    Dunwoody,  Ga. 

Andrew  Kenneth  Chamblee    Greenville 

Mary  Christine  Corson    Charleston 

Angela  Marie  Davis   Columbia 

Kelly  Leigh  Dickson    Inman 

LorrI  Kay  EIrod   Piedmont 

Sarah  Elizabeth  Ferris    Odessa,  Fla. 

••Kristin  JoAnne  Frey   Greenwood 

t^^ 'Steven  Gregory  Hall    Norcross,  Ga. 

Helen  Edwards  Hinton    Charleston 

Cynthia  Leigh  Hogg    Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Lea  Susan  Hultquist    West  Chester,  Ohio 

Jill  Ellen  Jakelis    Colts  Neck,  N.  J. 


Sandra  Lynnette  Jones    Surrency,  Ga. 

Meredith  Ann  Kolk    Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Stacey  Alison  Lilley  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Christine  D.  Loffredo   Charleston 

George  Bryan  Montgomery    _  .    Greenville 

Rhonda  Kay  Morris    __    Greer 

•Vanessa  Ann  Paulikonis    Charleston 

Melinda  Ann  Rau   Gleneig,  Md. 

Robin  DeVane  Redfearn    Marion 

Elizabeth  Ann  Sceizo   Denville,  N,  J. 

•Rebecca  Lynn  Shea   Laurel,  Md. 

Brian  Kenneth  Sullivan    Rock  Hill 

Kimberiy  Darnell  Zeigler    St.  Matthews 


Sociology 


Emery  Kathleen  Allen    Alexandria,  Va. 

Marie  Rogers  Boatman    Spartanburg 

Amelia  St.  Claire  Bowie    Orangeburg 

Mary  Jayne  Burr    Cheraw 

Robert  Fulton  Dukes  Columbia 

Leigh  Faircloth    Laurens 

Drake  Davis  Heniford    Loris 

Karen  Ann  Jenkins   _   Greenville 

Brian  Bennett  Koldyke  Clemson 


Shelley  Ann  Larsen Charleston 

Krista  Ann  Pietsch 11 Denver.  N.  C. 

•William  Robert  Stein   Anderson 

Matthew  Thomas  Turner Dover,  Pa. 

•••Lauren  Vaughan    Florence 

Angela  Michelle  Walker    Lexington 

Deborah  Anne  Webber    Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Amy  Yvonne  Williams    Greenville 

Adrian  Denise  Wright   ._ Holly  Hill 
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DOUBLE  MAJOR 
Economics  and  Political  Science 
Dana  Elizabeth  Bircher Severna  Park,  Md.  "Patrick  Joseph  Wethington 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Thomas  George  Latimer 


English  and  History 
-      -       Warren,  Ohio  Jennifer  Tipton  Long    Rochester,  N.  Y. 

English  and  Political  Science 

Mary  Lucille  Eubanks    _._    Prosperity 


COLLEGE  OF  NURSING 


OPAL  SHEPHARD  HIPPS.  Dean 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 
Nursing 


Malinda  April  Anderson   Iva 

Sonya  Lynnette  Herring  Ankerich   ..   Hartwell,  Ga. 

Sheryl  Mollis  Arnette    Brevard.  N.  C. 

Rhonda  Renee  Barnes St.  Matthews.  N.  C. 

Julie  Glace  Boggs Hodges 

LaDonna  Laine  Bratcher Belton 

Kimberly  Sue  Chester    Severna  Park.  Md. 

Melissa  Kimbrell  Childers    Leesville 

Frances  Melissa  Clark   Leesville 

Margaret  Guess  Clinkscales  Bamberg 

Kimberly  Dyan  Couch    Williamston 

Julie  Anne  Crawford    North  Augusta 

Rachel  Wynne  Davies    Roswell.  Ga. 

David  Oliver  Davis  III    -    Clinton 

Susan  Ann  Fucito    Fairport,  N.  Y. 

t'Dayna  Carol  Gaines    Seneca 

Tami  Felicia  Hamlin    Darlington 

Jane  Elizabeth  Hanahan    Seneca 

Catherine  Anne  Harrison    York 

•Donnell  McElmurray  Hornsby   Jackson 

Pamela  Denise  Hunt    Greenville 

Laura  Beth  Inman   Gaffney 

***Wanda  Rene  Jones    Batesburg 

Kelly  Ann  Klndelberger    Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Daria  Denise  Koerselman    Goose  Creek 


•Stacy  Anne  Kreps    Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Lewis   Seneca 

Jocelyn  Lee  Martin Seneca 

'Kristen  Mane  McAdoo    _.    Deerfield  Beach,  Fla. 

Tammy  Kay  Partridge  McConnell    Abbeville 

•Lillian  Kay  McKie   North  Augusta 

Marilee  Lois  Miller    Columbia 

•Bonnie  F.  Mollohan   Anderson 

••Karen  Ruth  Nichols   Greenville 

Karen  Mane  Noel    Fairfax,  Va. 

Maria  Gail  Odell   Chester 

Susan  Johnson  Riley    Dunwoody.  Ga. 

Laurie  Ann  Robertson    Martin.  Ga. 

•Julia  Ann  Robinson   Annandale,  Va. 

Tina  Carol  Roe   Orangeburg 

•Bonita  Fowler  Rowland   West  Union 

•'•Susan  Dean  Skipper    Six  Mile 

Jennifer  Lynn  Smyth Duluth,  Ga. 

•Elizabeth  Mills  Stover   Greenville 

Dawn  Kathleen  Swanson    Blairstown,  N.  J. 

Cheryl  Mix  Thompson    Timonium,  Md. 

Stephanie  Lynn  Thompson    Anderson 

Vera  Freiin  von  Recum     Six  Mile 

Carol  Lynn  Yon    Anderson 


COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCES 


BOBBY  GUINN  WIXSON.  Dean 


BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 
Biological  Sciences 

Christopher  Alan  Cook   Hopkins  "•Bill  Alexander  Kutulas   Hartwell,  Ga. 

"•Steven  Gregory  Hall    Norcross,  Ga.  Richard  Ernest  Parnell,  Jr.    Easley 

Margaret  Jean  Hughes   Newberry  Willie  Edward  Simmons   Columbia 

Chemistry 

Kelly  Noreen  Greene    Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

Mathematical  Sciences 
Mary  Kelli  Hardin   Anderson  "Julie  Lynn  Kinloch    Laurel,  Md. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 
Biochemistry 

Jimmie  Mitchell  Raines   Blissfield,  Mich.  Jose  Antonio  Tarrio    Madrid,  Spain 

Mary  Carmen  Roldan   Greenville 
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Biological  Scicncas 


Maria  de  los  Angeles  Ambrosetti   ...  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Callls  Lemoird  Barlcsdale   Greenville 

John  James  Britton,  Jr.   Sumter 

"Kristin  Kirk  Burleson    Columbia 

Charles  Richard  Carter  II    Mt.  Pleasant 

Paul  Rattapol  Chinuntdet   Madison.  W.  Va. 

James  Todd  Compton,  Jr.    Clinton 

Rebecca  Faith  Cureton   West  Union 

Jennifer  Lynn  Disbrow    Mt.  Pleasant 

Sarah  Lawton  DuBos* Columbia 

Gina  Marie  Eich    Hebron,  Ind. 

John  Michael  Frady    Walhalla 

Katherine  Marian   Francis  ..    Jacksonville.   Fla. 
Marc  Sol  Fruchtman    Greenville 


Tracy  Joan  Gasltin    Galivants  Ferry 

•Muriel  Keith  Hanna.  Jr.    Florence 

Julie  Rene  Junkin    Greenville 

f 'Susan  Minette  Kearse    St.  George 

Elizabeth  Ann  Mewshaw    Columbia 

Jacob  Lawrence  Nunamaker  IV   Manning 

•Meghan  Leigh  Ondo   Charleston 

William  Arthur  Roberts    Charleston 

Beth  Anne  Stark    Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

•Michael  Paul  Teachey    Greenville 

Julie  Ann  Timmerman    Ninety  Six 

Myra  Maria  Turner Inman 

Shelby  Gable  Vargo   Easley 

Tonya  Renee  Washington    Charleston 


Chemistry 

•Brian  E.  Curtis    Norcross,  Ga.  "Thomas  Matthew  Martin    ._    Forked  River,  N.  J. 

Christopher  George  Henry   Greenville  •Brian  Carey  Tyler    Columbia 

•Patricia  Graham  Lee  Sumter 

Computer  Information  Systems 


Tracy  Jo  Adier    Shaw  AFB 

Maria  Teresa  Gehl    Charleston 

Katherine  Creagh  Hale    Kingsport,  Tenn. 

Mark  Elgin  Hinson    Simpsonville 

••Winston  David  Holliday    Mt.  Pleasant 


Sherry  Lane  Merritt  Easley 

••Dempsey  Leo  Rouse  III    Nashville,  Tenn. 

Angela  Kathleen  Seigler    Charleston 

Charles  Todd  Wilkes    Columbia 

Peter  Anthony  Zionkowski Barnwell 


Computer  Science 


Stetani  Perrin  Baker   Atlanta.  Ga. 

James  Marion  Bass   Winnsboro 

•Joseph  Harry  Clay    Camden 

Marcelino  Angelo  Croeze    Papilon,  Aruba 

t'^Lana  Lanette  DuRant   Liberty 

t'Christina  Dionne  Guffey   Greenville 

•John  Stephen  Junkins    _.   College  Station,  Texas 


James  Wylie  Lilly    Huntington,  W.  Va. 

•Danny  Howard  Mace Gaffney 

Patricia  Ann  Martin    Anderson 

Kenneth  Stuart  Mmk,  Jr.    Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Daniel  James  Norwood Camden 

Everette  O'Neil  Owens    Union 


Mathematical  Sciences 


Travis  Lee  Brank    Williamston 

Christy  Claudette  Bridges Gaffney 

Jennifer  Sue  Connors    Bowie,  Md. 

f 'Ronald  Edward  Glenn    Clover 

•Craig  Patrick  Livingston Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Courtney  Mason  Mclnnis   Williamston 


Paula  Ann  Pimlott   Pickens 

Kristy  Lorraine  Thames    Fort  Mill 

•Catherine  Anne  Townley    Lilburn,  Ga. 

••Jack  Terrence  Vardy    Powdersville 

James  Harrison  Wood   Greenwood 

Tracey  Lee  Young    ._ Huntsville,  Ala. 


Microbiology 

Anjum  Basher    Anderson  Tracy  Michelle  Mandeville   ..   St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

•Kathryn  Ann  Fipp    Jacksonville,  Fla.  Jeffery  Peter  Morin    BIythewood 

Kyle  Sterling  Greer    Greer  •William  Daniel  Wood,  Jr.    Laurens 

•Benjamin  Anderson  Hester,  Jr.    Greenville 

Physics 
t^^John  Cooper  Roddey  Greenwood 

Pre-Professlonal  Studies 
••Ronald  F.  Hull    North  Augusta  William  Avery  Webb  Jackson 


HONORARY  DEGREES  CONFERRED  MAY  11,  1990 
DOCTOR  OF  LAWS 

Elizabeth  Dole Washington,  DC 

Williams.  Lee Charlotte,  NC 
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DOCTORS'  DEGREES  CONFERRED  AUGUST  11,  1990 

FARRELL  BLENN  BROWN,  Acting  Dean,  Graduate  School 
COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCES 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 
Agronomy 

Elizabeth  Ramona  Garner    Fackler,  Ala. 

B.S..  Jacksonville  State  University;  M.S.,  Alabama  Ag.  &  Mech.  University 
Dissertation:  Heritability  of  tolerance  to  Columbia  lance  nematode  in  soybean 

Applied  Economic* 
Danilo  Cano  Israel .   _  Bayugan,  Agusan  DelSur,  Philippines 

B.A.,  Mindanao  State  University;  M.A.,  University  of  the  Philippines 
Dissertation:  Total,  At-Home  and  Away-From-Home  Catfish  Consumption  in  the  U.  S.:  A  Dichotomous  and 

Ordered  Logit-Probit  Analysis 
Jody  Woods  Lipford  . __«__. Florence 

B.S.,  Francis  Marion  College;  M.A.,  Clemson  University 
Dissertation:  Religious  Organizations  as  Non-Protit  Firms:  A  Study  in  Organizational  Theory 

Food  Technolofly 

Ronald  J.  Blase  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Missouri-Columbia 
Dissertation:  Factors  Influencing  Endogenous  Flavor  Compounds  in  Soybeans 

Plant  Physiology 

Nenita  Viyar  Desamero     Santa  Cruz,  Laguna,  Philippines 

BSA,  M.S.,  University  of  the  Philippines 
Dissertation:  Minimal  Growth   Storage  for   In  Vitro  Germplasm  Conservation   of  Sweet   Potato   (Ipomoaa 
batatas  L.) 


COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRY 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 
industrial  Management 

Satish  Vishwanath  Nargundkar   Pune,  India 

B.E.,  Osmania  University 

Dissertation:  Modeling  Divestment  Decisions:  A  Test  of  Porter's  Market  Exit  Barriers 

Alberto  Ferreira  Pereira CoviIha,  Portugal 

LICT,  Technical  University  of  Lisbon;  M.S.,  Clemson  University 

Dissertation:  The  Effect  of  Assignment  and  Sequencing  Rules  on  the  Performance  of  a  Flexible  Manu- 
facturing System 

Kevin  Weldon  Sightler  Anderson 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Clemson  University 

Dissertation:  The   Relationship   Among   Motivation,   Managerial   Talent   and   Performance    in   the   Nursing 
Profession:  Differences  Across  Organizational  Levels 


COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

DOCTOR  OF  EDUCATION 

Vocational  and  Technical  Education 

Lonnie  Clarence  Towe Walhalla 

B.S.,  East  Tennessee  State  University;  M.A.,  ED.S.,  Western  Carolina  University 
Dissertation:  The  Effect  of  the  South  Carolina  Education   Improvement  Act  of  1984  on   Selected  Public 

School  Student  Variables 
Philip  David  Weinsier Orlando,  Fla. 

B.S.,  Berry  College;  M.  In. Ed.,  Clemson  University 
Dissertation:  A  Covert  Approach   to   Measuring   Computer  Anxiety  as  a   Factor   Influencing    University 

Student  Study  Interest 
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COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Englnaering 

Richard  Wayne  DeMouy       ..     Kensington,  Hd. 

B.A..  Adams  State  College;  M.S.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University 
Dissertation:  Development  of  a  Model  for  Total  Quality  Management  in  the  Health  Care  Industry  (Field 

of  Specialization:  Industrial  Engineering) 
Veton  Zija  Kepuska  Clemson 

DIP,  Tech  Faculty  Pristine;  M.S.,  Clemson  University 
Dissertation:  Neural  Networks  for  Speech  Recognition  Applications  (Field  of  Specialization:  Computer 

Engineering) 
Kabil  Kim  Seoul.  Korea 

B.S.,  Seoul  National  University;  M.S.,  Korea  Advanced  Institute  of  Sci.  &  Tech. 
Dissertation:  Position  and  Force  Control  of  Two  Coordinating  Robots  with  Application  to  Unknown  Load 

Distribution  (Field  of  Specialization:  Electrical  Engineering) 
Junghsen  Lieh  Kaoshiung,  Taiwan 

B.S..  National  Taiwan  University;  M.S.,  Clemson  University 
Dissertation:  Computerized  Symbolic  Closed-Form   Dynamics  and  Control  Analysis  of   Hybrid   Rigid   and 

Elastic  Multibody  Systems  (Field  of  Specialization:  Mechanical  Engineering) 
Mehrdad  Moheb Iran 

B.S.,  University  of  Arkansas  at  Little  Rock;  M.S.,  Memphis  State  University 
Dissertation:  Concepts  and  Development  of  Expres:  A  System  for  Improving  Productivity  Via  Bottleneck 

Identification  and  Rectification  (Field  of  Specialization:  Industrial  Engineering) 
Madjid  Sam  Mousavi   Tehran,  Iran 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Clemson  University 
Dissertation:  Computer  Stereo  Vision  for  Three-Dimensional  Object   Location   Using   a   Neural    Network 

Architecture  (Field  of  Specialization:  Electrical  Engineering) 
Bruce  Andrew  Parsons    Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

BSEE,  Florida  Atlantic  University;  MSEE,  University  of  Miami 
Dissertation:  An  Investigation  of  Catecholamine-Mediated  Myonecrosis  Using   Fluorescense  Spectroscopy 

(Field  of  Specialization:  Bioengineering) 
Erik  Karlsen  Reed   Mauldin 

B.S.,  Bob  Jones  University;  B.S.,  M.S.,  Clemson  University 
Dissertation:   Electromagnetic  Penetration  Through   Narrow  Slots   In   Conducting   Surfaces   and   Coupling 

To  Structures  On  The  Shadow  Side  (Field  of  Specialization:  Electrical  Engineering) 
Mohammad  Rafiq  Ur  Rehman    Bahawalpur,  Pakistan 

B.S..  University  of  Agriculture,  Lyallpur;  M.S.,  University  of  Manitoba 
Dissertation:    Design    Parameters   for   a    Low-Cost   Cotton    Harvesting    System    (Field    of    Specialization: 

Agricultural  Engineering) 
Alejandro  Reyes   -   -  Call,  Colombia 

B.S.,  University  Del  Valle/Nacional  de  Colombia:  M.S.,  University  of  Georgia 
Dissertation:   Design   of   Sensors,    Data   Acquisition    System    and    a    Finite    Element    Computer   Model    to 

Measure  and  Predict  Soil  Compaction  (Field  of  Specialization:  Agricultural  Engineering) 
Sankar  Sengupta ._    Asansol,  West  Bengal,  India 

B.S.,  Indian  Institute  of  Tech  Bombay:  M.S.,  University  of  Oklahoma  Norman  Campus 
Dissertation:  Quality  implications  of  Part  Routing   decisions   in   a   Flexible  Manufacturing   System   (Field 

of  Specialization:  Industrial  Engineering) 
Kishore  Kumar  Yalamanchili    _   Vijayawada,  India 

B.E.,  Andhra  University;  MT,  Indian  Institute  of  Tech.  Kanpur 
Dissertation:    Finite    Element    Computations    on    Super   Computers    and    Their    Applications    to    Failure 

Analysis  of  Composite  Masonry  Walls  (Field  of  Specialization:  Civil  Engineering) 


COLLEGE  OF  FOREST  AND  RECREATION  RESOURCES 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 
Parks,  Recreatlen,  and  Tourism  Management 

Laurel  Joy  Reid  Ottawa.  Ontario,  Canada 

BSC,  Syracuse  University;  MCS,  University  of  Calgary 
Dissertation:  Management  Practices  and  Marketing   Strategies  Used  by  North  American   Tour  Operators 
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COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCES 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 
Ch«mittry 

Anna  Gibson  McKenna  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Clemson  University 
Dissertation:  The  N-Nitrosation  Reactions  of  Transition  Metal  Nitrites  With  Pyrrolidine 

Carl  Michael  Riedi    Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

B.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  (Hill 
Dissertation:  Mathematical  Modeling  of  Counterion  Binding  in  Polyeiectroiyte  Solutions  and  the  Separ- 
ation of  Amino  Acids  from  Fermentation  Broths  Using  Hyperfiltration 

Mathematical  Sclancea 

Michael  Edw^ard  Lundquist    Provo.  Utah 

B.A.,  Saint  Olaf  College:  M.S.,  Clemson  University 
Dissertation:  Zero  Patterns,  Chordal  Graphs  and  Matrix  Completions 


Elizabeth  Ann  Reap   Deerfieid,  Hi. 

B.S.,  St.  Mary's  College 
Dissertation:  The  Effects  of  Dimethylglycine  on  Antibody  Production,  Cell-mediated  Immune  Responses 

and  B-16  Melanoma  Growth  and  Development 
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MASTERS'  DEGREES  CONFERRED  AUGUST  11,  1990 


FARRELL  BLENN  BROWN,  Acting  Dean.  Graduate  School 
COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCES 

MASTER  OF  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 

Marian  Lee  Cameron    Chester  William  Edgar  Keels   Pinewood 

James  Powell  Copelan   Abbeville  William  Thomas  Parker,  Jr.    Blacksburg 

Parker  Watson  Hall,  Jr.  Anderson  Timothy  Wayne  Pasour  _._  Black  Mountain.  N.  C. 

John  Wesseis  Herron    Slarr  Jason  Geer  Pike    Spartanburg 


MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 
Agricultural  Economics 
Sharmila  Sengupta Ranch!.  India  Oral  Highworth  Williams 


St.  Kitts.  West  Indies 


Agronomy 

Thomas  John  Anderson    Ceylon,  Minn.  Wardani 


Banda  Aceh,  Indonesia 


Animal  and  Food  Induttrlat 

Kenneth  Bnjce  Sunn   Anderson  Rebecca  Anne  Raichel    Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

Rosemary  Coulter  Cregar    Seneca  Lisa  Michelle  Redmond Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Kimberly  Marie  Dusza    Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Jeffrey  Rhodes  Ward   Charlottesville,  Va. 

Alice  Elizabeth  Holley  Aiken 

Aquaculture,  Fisheries,  and  Wildlife  Biology 

James  Vason  Morrow    Umatilla,  Fla.  Christopher  Wall  Sample    Charleston 

Charles  Ray  Ruth,  Jr.   Pawley's  Island  Matthew  Earle  Thomas    Charleston 

Horticulture 

Rebecca  Dell  Bull    Santee  Joanna  Middleton  Hubbard  _  Sevenoaks,  England 

David  Grayson  Clark    KIngsport,  Tenn.  Joan  Lina  John    Castries,  St.  Lucia,  W.  I. 


COLLEGE  OF  ARCHITECTURE 

MASTER  OF  ARCHITECTURE 

John  Fewell  Anderson  Greenville  Michael  Lance  Janaskie    Budd  Lake.  N.  J. 

Charles  Schell  Carson    Columbia  Frank  Michael  Jordan   Daphne.  Ala. 

Jeffrey  Lynn  Dishner   Greenville  Anurag  Nema  New  Delhi,  India 

John  Robert  Edwards   Clemson  Christine  Leona  Tedesco    Clemson 

Jefferson  DuBose  Fort    Sumter  Rachel  Dickinson  Young  Pendleton 


MASTER  OF  CITY  AND  REGIONAL  PLANNING 
Rodney  Acker  Greenville 


COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRY 

MASTER  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 


Claude  Wolffe  Bagby    Cairo.  III. 

Larry  Lynn  Bailey    Spartanbu'g 

Deana  Marie  Bullock   Greenville 

Kenneth  Scott  Cascio   Monroe.  La. 

Thierry  Chateauneuf    Cheraute.  France 

Patricia  Wilde  Cothran    Asheville,  N.  C. 

Nicholas  Vincent  DiLeo,  Jr.    Taylors 

David  Bushnell  Emmel    Greenville 

Anita  Deng  Yu-Fei  Fang    Singapore,  China 

Stephanie  Gaillard     Pau,  France 

Joan  Lea  Hardin   Greenville 

Lisa  Reed  Hardin   Greenville 


Catherine  CeCelia  Hofer    Aurora,  III. 

Jenifer  Ernestine  King   Travelers  Rest 

Corinne  Parra    _  ,     Pau.  France 

Daniel  Larrime  Pearman.  Jr.    Charlotte.  N.  C. 

Earl  William  Rodrigue  III    Greenville 

Eric  Pierre  Servat    Auch,  France 

Deepak  C.  Shah   Clemson 

Thomas  Henry  Sigler  III    Wyckoff,  N.  J. 

Clara  Celestine  Stone     Greenville 

Sandnne  Patricia  Treyvaud    Maugvio,  France 

Scott  David  White    Beverly.  Mass. 

Julia  Rhodes  Wilson    Miami,  Fla. 
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MASTER  OF  PROFESSIONAL  ACCOUNTANCY 


Charlotte  Rose  Stifel  Abbott  Pelzer 

Billy  David  Benfield    Toccoa,  Ga. 

Walter  Christopher  Castro Clemson 

Laura  Harriet  Hill   Marlon 

Jonathan  Wesley  Jaynes Easley 


Edward  Eugene  Nelson,  Jr.    SImpsonvllle 

Laurel  Elizabeth  Scott    Central 

Mary  Catherine  Turner    Greenville 

Chiahsien  Wen    Taipei,  Taiwan 

Elizabeth  Starlene  Weat  Bowman 


MASTER  OF  ARTS 
Economics 

Aaron  Shane  Burkes    .    Fort  Smith,  Ark.  Richard  Tanner  Merrell    Anchorage.  Alaska 

Daniel  Charles  Lambert   Mechanicsburg,  Pa.  Henrik  Skov   Copenhagen,  Denmark 

William  Scott  Latimer   Burke,  Va.  Todd  Joseph  Zywickl    Greenville 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 

Induttrlal  Management 

Stephen  Leon  Ballenger   Easley  Ravi  Chander  Paul    Clemson 

Robert  Daniel  Hunter,  Jr.    Charleston  Zhuoqun  Zhou Shanghai,  China 

Jayesh  Vasant  Merchant   Spartanburg 


COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

MASTER  OF  EDUCATION 
Administration  and  Supervision 


Philip  Roger  Boyles  Abbeville 

Bonnie  Hand-Davenport   Anderson 

Barry  Bryant  Jacks    Abbeville 

George  Michael  Kelly   Wiiliamston 

Alan  Douglas  Kennedy 

Greenmount,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Canada 

Travis  Hamilton  Langford,  Jr.    Laurens 

Victor  Morris  McCormick   Greenwood 

Counseling  and 

Lisa  Deneire  Beck    Greenville 

Carolyn  Coffey  Boucher   Manning 

Patricia  Joan  Cafurano   Fairfax,  Va. 

Donna  Joan  Deckard    Denton,  Texas 

Donna  Marie  De  Martini 

Port  Jefferson  Station,  N.  Y. 

Catherine  Sams  Derrick    Greenville 

Karen  Elaine  Edwards    Seneca 

Dennis  Neal  Getsinger    Anderson 

Hoilace  Kay  Elienburg  Hamid    Easley 

Danny  Angello  Holland Seneca 

Nancy  Kay  Hughes    Greenville 

Meiinda  Paulson  Kay   Belton 


Jackie  Mercer  Miller    Clemson 

James  Alien  Murray    Taylors 

Robert  Scott  Murray    Lansdaie,  Pa. 

Nancy  Kay  Powell    Seneca 

Russell  Harvey  Scott  Greenwood 

Daniel  Edward  Strawderman  Lugoff 

James  Ronald  Taylor    Laurens 

John  Edward  Taylor   Walhaiia 

Guidance  Services 

Sallie  Rankin  Lee    Easley 

Haven  Kay  Long    Greenwood 

Cynthia  Lynn  McCoy   Anderson 

Diane  Page  McKinney    Piedmont 

Tracie  Elaine  McKinney  Seneca 

Lynn  Cleckley  Parsons    Greenville 

Susan  Bryson  Poison Clinton 

Ronald  Eugene  Reagan    Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Cynthia  Robinson    Birmingham,  Ala. 

Sandra  Renee  Rowland  Easley 

Valerie  Vaughn  Smith    Ninety  Six 

Brenda  Hull  Taylor   Pendleton 

James  David  Valentine New  Bremen,  Ohio 


Elementary 

Michele  Robertson  Addis  Anderson 

Melanie  Means  Baker    Westminster 

Elizabeth  Ann  Bell    Toccoa,  Ga. 

Kathryn  Wheeler  Bigham   Toccoa,  Ga. 

Elizabeth  Gray  Brooks    Easley 

Donna  Norville  Bumgarner    Whitmire 

Carol  Carmical  Little  Mountain 

Marilyn  Elizabeth  Laphew  Collier    __    Toccoa,  Ga. 

Tammy  Gibson  Compton   Walhaiia 

Gail  Kolmorgen  Dunham Six  Mile 

Jacqueline  Koon  Eachues   Newberry 

Cynthia  Gwinn  Fogle   Easley 

Elizabeth  Hamrick  Haas   Spartanburg 

Joye  Brock  Hall    Whitmire 

Karen  Edwina  Hare  Seneca 

Cheryl  D.  Berglund  Heintze    Clemson 

Donna  Michele  Jent Greenville 

Karen  Elizabeth  Kay Belton 


Education 

Mary  Elizabeth  Kemp   Walhaiia 

Jessie  Floyd  Kerson    Newberry 

Jennifer  Johnson  Lawing    Irmo 

Margaret  Elizabeth  Layne   Salem 

Kathy  Haynes  Martin   Wiiliamston 

Sarah  Louise  Morton   Greenville 

Ann  King  Oswald    Whitmire 

Nancy  Lynn  Ruckman   Jacksonville,  Fia. 

Karen  Lisa  Sellers Cheraw 

Myriam  Marie  Seoane   Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 

Angela  Denise  Smith    Walhaiia 

Nan  Kelly  Smith    Spartanburg 

Kathy  Dianne  Somerville    Central 

Tangye  Gilchrist  Strickland   Central 

Angela  Roche  Thompson Whitmire 

Tina  Baker  Wilkerson    Newberry 

Kathy  Smith  Williams    West  Union 
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Rtading 

Cathryn  Foster  Aldridge  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Iris  Wanda  Polattle    Greenwood 

Julie  Anne  Cooper    Qastonia,  N.  C.  Janet  Dobson  Reedy    Clemson 

Carrie  Leanna  Merck    Clemson  Carol  Ann  Roache Easley 

Secondary  Education 

Mary  Katharine  Duncan  Easley  Lisa  Thomason  Norwood   Central 

Carol  Shore  Havird    Due  West  Phillip  Stephen  Patterson    Honea  Path 

John  Kirkwood  Hendricks,  Jr.   Laurens  Nancy  Elizabeth  Phillips Bethune 

Allison  Gail  Kesier   Central  Joy  Davis  Skelton    Clemson 

Melissa  Kellett  Marchal   Seneca  Lisa  DuVal  von  Sprecken  Seneca 

Robin  Bunton  McFall    Williamston  Sally  Schram  Wood   Central 

Patricia  Magaha  Monteith    Anderson 

Special  Education 

Roxie  Fisher  Ashley Honea  Path  Mary  Eilen  Lumley    Greenwood 

Peter  Thomas  Butchart   Greenville  Lisa  Carol  Scruggs  Gaffney 

Edmund  Morrison  Clark Easley  Luretta  Clinkscales  Sullivan    Anderson 

Marcle  Shively  Giililand    Anderson  Linda  Faye  Swinger    Anderson 

Kathleen  Joan  Kaiser New  Providence,  N.  J.  Joanne  Marcelle  Wilson Anderson 

Jenni  Anita  Leaphart  Prosperity 

MASTER  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

Nathan  Frederick  Brandt   West  Columbia  Thomas  John  Pietrzak    Pine  Island,  N.  Y. 

Paul  Vincent  Brown    Spartanburg  Mary  Anne  Rigby    Greenwood 

Malcolm  Anthony  Carr Winter  Haven,  Fla.  Patrick  Gee  Rose    Naples,  Fia. 

Philip  John  Esposito   Greenville  Charles  Harry  Schinck   Taylors 

Gregory  Lee  Hall    Oxon  Hill,  Md.  Syed  Zlaut  Tauhid    Greenville 

Ralph  Darwin  Kneisley  Inman  Deborah  Sharon  Varn    Greenville 

Bryan  George  LaFollette  Diilsboro,  Ind. 


COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

MASTER  OF  ENGINEERINQ 

Civil  Engineering 

Timothy  Scott  Hudwalker    Farmington,  Mo.  Henry  Norman  Shepard  II    Charleston 

Electrical  Engineering 

Paul  Michael  Chory   N.  Andover,  Mass.  Carl  Albert  Lang    Manchester,  Mo. 

Zachary  Gisterak   Matawan,  N.  J.  Kevin  Barry  Tanguay Denver,  Co. 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 

Agricultural  Engineering 

(Agricultural  Engineering  is  jointly  administered  by  the  College  of 

Agricultural  Sciences  and  the  College  of  Engineering.) 

Stephen  Taylor  Henry    Corryton,  Tenn.  Edward  Davis  McDowell,  Jr.    Elliott 

Bloengineering 

William  Carl  Burns,  Jr.    Charleston.  W.  Va.  Rupak  Mukherjee   Pune,  India 

Tamara  Beth  Harder   Hudson,  N.  Y.  Francisco  Antonio  Sepulveda Santiago,  Chile 

Caramic  Engineering 
Matthew  Wayne  Hooker    Greenville  John  Paul  Rives Lexington 

Chemical  Engineering 

Roberto  Jose  Cano Lakeland,  Fla.  Albert  Mark  Harper    Neosho,  Mo. 

Richard  Allen  Coats    Greenwood  Thomas  James  Holstein,  Jr.     Cranston,  R.  I. 

Civil  Engineering 

Sandeep  Padmakar  Davankar Clemson  Pradeep  D.  Inamdar   Clemson 

Shawn  Patrick  DeKold   Vero  Beach,  Fla. 
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Computer  Englnaarlng 

Matthew  Dickey  Buchman Hanahan  Kallol  Mandal New  Delhi,  India 

Amlt  Garg  Allgarh,  India  Shashank  Jaywant  Pandhare    Bombay,  India 

William  Fred  Keown.  Jr.    Belton  Sanjay  Ramamoorthi   Clemson 

Keith  Heinrich  Thoms   Anderson 

Kim  Ho  Lo    Hong  Kong  Krishnan  Venkatsubramanlan Bombay,  India 

Electrical  Englnaering 

Fu-Kuang  Frank  Chao    Taichung,  Taiwan  Deepu  Rajan    Trivandrum,  India 

Amit  Chawla Chandigarh,  India  Jing  Shi      _   Shanghai.  China 

Anil  Gawande    New  Delhi,  India  Elapully  Venkatakrishnan  Subramanium 

Ronald  Brett  Hulfachor   DeKalb.  III.  Bombay,  India 

Muralidhar  Venkatesh  Mandl   Poona.  India  Clarence  Leon  Wright  III   Augusta.  Ga. 

Joseph  White  Nims   Honea  Path  Hua  Zheng    Shanghai,  China 

Mahesh  Krishnamurthy  Madras,  India 

Engineering  Mechanica 
Michael  James  Todt  Sumter 

Environmental  Systems  Engineering 

Raed  Mohammed  El-Farhan  Amman.  Jordan 

Industrial  Engineering 
Babu  Aravinth    Coimbatore,  India  Kurt  Edward  Whitley     _-. Alkan 

Mechanical  Engineering 
Shih-Yi  Lu Taoyuan,  Taiwan  Charles  Chesley  Rowe   Clemson 


COLLEGE  OF  FOREST  AND  RECREATION  RESOURCES 

MASTER  OF  FOREST  RESOURCES 
Mark  Jeffrey  Brown    Ashevlile,  N.  C.  Joseph  Russ  Hannon    Tallahassee,  Fla. 

MASTER  OF  PARKS.  RECREATION,  AND  TOURISM  MANAGEMENT 

Liane  Elaine  McCollough    Clemson 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 
Forest  Resources 

Timothy  Lynn  Evans    Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management 

Pamela  Alexander  Augspurger Pendleton  Ann  Marie  Wing-Vogelbacher    ..    Stanhope,  Iowa 

William  Allen  Johnson,  Jr.    Williston 


COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

MASTER  OF  ARTS 
English 

Christopher  Allen  Benson    Clemson  Elizabeth  MacDonald  Lamont   Charleston 

Blanche  Kathleen  Dickel   Seneca  Susan  Renee  Murray    Wheelersburg,  Ohio 

Robert  Luther  Ellis,  Jr.    Taylors  Sheila  Diane  Rhea   Pennington  Gap,  Va. 

Thomas  Alan  Jarvis   Greenville  Charles  George  Toney    Lavonia,  Ga. 

History 

Craig  Thompson  Friend    Dallas,  N.  C.  Stephen  Lowe   Waycross,  Ga. 

Carmen  Veneita  Harris-Lowe   Gaffney  Chandana  Mozumdar    Calcutta,  India 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 
Applied  Psychology 

Tonya  Ariedge  Ballard   Tryon,  N.  C.  Steven  Lamar  Hawthorne Macon,  Ga. 

Thomas  Bradley  Bechtold    Greenville  Teresa  Lynn  Husten    Bellevue,  Nebr. 
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COLLEGE  OF  NURSING 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 
Nursing 

Bridget  Crowley  Allen    Taylors  Clarissa  Oianne  Poole  Hansford   Laurens 

Laura  Lee  Davis    Eads,  Tenn.  Elizabeth  Ann  Rowland  Central 

Marilyn  Louise  Younghouse  Haas 

Asheville.  N.  C. 


COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCES 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 

Botany 

Earl  Glenn  Turner Clemson 

Chemistry 
Nancy  Ann  Brock Lexington  Girlsh  Shriram  Nagarkar   Bombay.  India 

Computer  Science 

Scott  Allen  Barnhart   Lawrenceville,  Ga.  Ambreesh  Khanna New  Delhi,  India 

Praveen  K.  Gottipati    Vijayawada,  India  James  Charles  Sloan    Lakeville,  N.  Y. 

Charles  Springer  Graham   Travelers  Rest  Chandra  Rama  Thuremella Hyderabad,  India 

Regina  Rodgers  Helms    Fort  Mill  Jagdish  Turimella    Hyderabad,  India 

Anderson  Hoyt  Jackson    Durham,  N.  C.  Peter  Lewis  Ware   Greenville 

Mathematical  Sciences 

Katherine  Edwina  Coxe   Seneca  Julius  Matthew  Myers    Ethelsville,  Ala. 

Kellie  Lynne  Elliott    Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Kimberly  Ann  Osborne   Taylors 

Laura  Shevaun  Green    Anderson  Carol  Ann  Parker    Sherwood,  Ark. 

Kanita  Claudette  Kimmons  _  East  Cleveland,  Ohio  Joni  Leigh  Skiles   Coalfield,  Tenn. 

Kimberly  Elizabeth  Long    Augusta,  Ga. 

Microbiology 

Carl  Thomas  Bailey   Greenville  Myra  Demetra  Hughes    Columbia 

Malcolm  Alexander  Bonner,  Jr.    __    Hickory,  Miss.  Judith  Marie  Skoner Mansfield,  Ohio 

Zoology 
Anne  Mercereau  Lindsay    Athens,  Ga. 
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BACHELORS'  DEGREES  CONFERRED  AUGUST  11, 1990 

COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCES 

THOMAS  ROSS  WILKINSON,  Dean 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

Agricultural  Mechanization  and  Butlneta 

John  Whitworth  Player    Bishopville 

Aquaculture,  Fiaherlet,  and  Wildlife  Biology 

Kerri  Ann  Kirl^ley    Charleston  Jeftery  Scott  Terhune    Ladson 

Jeffrey  Lynn  Mason    Jonesville 

Entomology 

Kiric  Patrlcl(  Williams     ..     Georgetown 

Food  Science 
Suhendra  Kartika    Jalcarta,  Indonesia  Emily  Faye  McNeely    Hiclcory,  N.  C. 

Horticulture 

Amy  Taylor  Dicl<erson  Clemson 


Pre-Profetsional  Studies 
Rendall  E.  Barfoof.  Jr.  Gray  Court 


COLLEGE  OF  ARCHITECTURE 

JAMES  FRAZIER  BARKER.  Dean 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

Design 

Toni  Michelle  Laterza  Indiana,  Pa. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 
Building  Science  and  Management 

fArthur  Martin  Bjontegard  III    Columbia  Ralph  White  Henry,  Jr.    Linwood,  N.  J. 

Kenneth  Brian  Burkom    Baltimore,  Md.  Laurie  Ann  Marbut  Athens,  Ga. 

Samuel  Wright  Dixon  Sumter  Gerald  Todd  Sims    Greenville 

Irving  Harrington  IV Six  Mile  Joel  Ronald  Walker Orlando,  Fla. 

•*Terrance  Douglas  Hegei    Wall,  N.  J.  Kenneth  Paul  Walsh,  Jr.    Halifax,  Mass. 

Design 

James  Albert  Crittenden  III    ..    Piscataway,  N.  J.  Joshua  Aaron  Theodore    Dallas,  Texas 

Joe  Michael  Ferguson   Abbeville  Mark  Leonard  Timbes    Conway 

James  Edward  Hedrick    _..    Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  Timothy  Michael  Vaccaro    Marietta,  Ga. 

William  Bruce  Litchfield    Atlanta,  Ga.  Jeffrey  Douglas  VanCuren    Stuart,  Fla. 

James  Lee  McConneli,  Jr.   Lilburn,  Ga.  Lisa  Ann  Vines   Columbia 

Chad  Darwin  McDonald    Charleston  Julie  Marie  Williams    Charlotte,  N.  C. 

•Rebecca  Paynter  Rogers Morristown,  Tenn.  John  Preston  Wrenn,  Jr.    Ballentine 


COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRY 

RYAN  CUSTER  AMACHER,  Dean 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 
Economics 

Sherry  Alicia  Noble    Hilton  Head  Island  Melissa  Ann  Scattolini    New  Fairfield,  Ct. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 
Accounting 

Cynthia  Gene  Dunagan Columbia  'Samuel  Edward  Petros   Greenville 

Donald  James  Fandetti    Columbia,  Md.  Dawn  Marie  Thrasher   Anderson 

•Miranda  Letitia  Fowler  Anderson  James  Philip  Ward   White  Pigeon,  Mich. 
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Economics 

William  Arthur  Stuart  Craig  Sally  Ann  Souffrant    Muncle,  Ind. 

Montego  Bay,  St.  James,  Jamaica  Cammie  Ann  Stringer    Laurens 

Bethany  Lynne  Curtice    -    _  York  Dwight  Lamar  Williams   Pendleton 

Michael  Reese  Earley    Orangeburg 


Financial 

Dennis  Averkin    Geneva,  Switzerland 

James  Harris  Ayers   Wmnsboro 

Phillip  Douglas  Campbell    Seneca 

Carolyn  Amanda  Coxe    Seneca 

Mark  Theodore  DeFelice    Larchmont,  N.  Y. 

Martha  Anne  Fifer   Winnsboro 

Madison  Lamar  Gates Stone  Mountain,  Ga. 

John  Hyde  Hoggard,  Jr.    Alexandria,  Va. 

Teresa  Fowler  James Pembroke  Pines,  Fla. 

Porter  Christy  Little   Glen  Rock,  Pa. 

Scott  Thomas  Martin   Mt.  Pleasant 

Daniel  Marc  Misischia    Shorewood,  III. 


Management 

Kenneth  Charles  NastasI West  Milford,  N.  J. 

Betsy  Wright  Palmer    Greenville 

Kelly  Ann  Patterson    Anderson 

Traci  Lee  Patterson    Taylors 

Kendra  Blanche  Pulley    Laurens 

'James  Edward  Rasheed    Pawley's  Island 

Kathy  Ann  Rittenhouse    Seaford,  Del. 

Ian  Brett  Sanders    Anderson 

Cedric  Michael  Simpson    Columbia 

Carol  Juanita  Strickland    Abbeville 

Karen  Lynn  Williamson    Florence 

•Wayne  Edward  Wright    Asheville,  N.  C. 


Industrial  Management 
Jerone  Allison  Fogle  Elloree  Ramona  Yolanda  O'Neal   Dublin,  Ga. 


Management 


Daniel  James  Benish    Hubbard,  Ohio 

Gayle  Louise  Berkebile    Hartsvllle 

William  Scott  Brown    Camden 

Jeannie  Maria  Burris    Alexandria,  Va. 

Donna  Sue  Garland    Hendersonville,  N.  C. 

Troy  Chalterton    Cohasset,  Mass. 

William  Reynolds  Cuthbertson  III 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Donivan  Paul  Dempsey  III   Travelers  Rest 

Graham  Manly  Eubank,  Jr.    Charleston 

Linda  Maxine  Garrett   Walhalla 

William  Todd  Gerald  Goodson    Rock  Hill 

Clarissa  Green    Holly  Hill 

Joseph  Haggwood,  Jr.    Orangeburg 

Marion  Elizabeth  Helms    Conway 

Don  Louis  Herlong,  Jr.    Sumter 

Jane  Elizabeth  Hoke    Florence 

Ronald  Leroy  Hyatt   Taylors 


Marc  Aaron  Kimpson Columbia 

Robert  Laurence  Malone    -_    South  Pasadena,  Ca. 

Grover  James  Martin,  Jr.    Columbia 

Charles  Wilton  McCarter    Fountain  Inn 

Robyn  Agatha  Miller   Cliffslde.  N.  C. 

Christian  Anthony  Millus Conway 

Sam  Scott  Olson    Annlston,  Ala. 

John  Anthony  Paulino    Allendale,  N.  J. 

James  Dwight  Sari    Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Rosalind  Renee  Shaw    Sacramento,  Ca. 

Melissa  Renee  Singleton    Charleston 

Jacqueline  Michelle  Tambini   Easley 

Robert  Michael  Thomas   Burke,  Va. 

William  Stewart  Trogdon    Dunwoody,  Ga. 

David  Farmer  Vaughn   Dunwoody,  Ga. 

Theodora  Leah  Wills  Augusta,  Ga. 

Edwin  Gross  Young  III    Rock  Hill 


Marketing 


Emily  Elizabeth  Ahnert    Bushkill,  Pa. 

Amy  Elizabeth  Boozer   Leesville 

Scott  Douglas  Brannan    Surfside  Beach 

Donna  Suzanne  Carnes   Anderson 

Robert  Alston  Causey,  Jr.    Mount  Pleasant 

Shae  Denise  Conway    Springfield 

Thomas  Patrick  Dowd    Mineola,  N.  Y. 

Rainer  Stephen  Drolshagen    Anderson 

Renee  Marion  Gauthreaux  Seneca 


Joanna  Lois  George    Columbia 

Linda  Josephine  Hoffmann  Wayne,  N.  J. 

Timothy  Wayne  Kincaid    Forrest  City,  N.  C. 

Robert  Lynn  Oaks  Greenville 

Heather  Gray  O'Reilley   Mount  Laurel,  N.  J. 

Pamela  Jo  Parker    Columbia 

Elizabeth  Ann  Pollard   Greenville 

Jill  Ann  Snelsire    Clemson 

April  Patrice  Taylor Lugoff 


Textile  Chemistry 
Julianne  Hart  Shuler   Holly  Hill 


Textile  Managemont 

Alan  Bruce  Bagwell    Moore  Maxwell  Tindall  Fain 

John  Boyce  DeVinney,  Jr. York 


Spartanburg 


Textile  Science 

Diane  Theresa  Carney    E.  Greenwich,  R.  I. 
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COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

GORDON  WALTER  GRAY,  Dean 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 
Early  Childhood  Education 

Susan  Rebecca  Truluck  Driggers    Sumter  Amse  Valencia  Glover Greenwood 

Susan  Carol  Fowler    Clemson  Tammy  Lynn  Honea Seneca 

Elementary  Education 

•Dannis  Coleman  Benjamin  Anderson  Susan  Elizabeth  Graham    Bethune 

Jamie  Miller  Boggs   Central  Susan  KImberly  McCullough    Hartsville 

Lori  Anne  Carraway  Lynchburg  Mary  Susan  Miller  Frederick,  Md. 

Suzanna  Leigh  Carter    Westminster  Deborah  Lynne  Paris   Pendleton 

Andrew  Wesley  Ford    Greenville  'Melinda  Joy  Riley     Spartanburg 

•Kimberly  Carlisle  Fowler Gaffney  Barbara  Ann  Snyder Fort  Mill 

Tammy  Mason  Garland Seneca  Melissa  Ann  Terrell    BIshopviile 

Secondary  Education 

Mary  Elizabeth  Clamp    Columbia  •'Natalie  Keller  Lethco   Seneca 

"Lisa  Christine  De  Lisle   _   Pembroke  Pines.  Fla.  Mary  Susan  Urso    Columbia 

Bruce  Miller  Dixon,  Jr.    West  Union  Claude  Ronald  Wesslngar   Chapin 

Heather  Hickman  Hardee Lortt  Eric  William  Young   Chlttenango.  N.  Y. 

DOUBLE  MAJOR 

Secondary  Education  and  Spanish 

"Michele  Andrea  Olszewski    Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

Graphic  Communications 

Jeffrey  Wayne  Berg    Clemson  Kerry  Lee  Harrison   Pickens 

•Jennifer  Leigh  Cooper    Simpsonville  James  Clark  Hook  Madison,  N.  J. 

Mark  Lee  Davis  Greenwood  "Patricia  Allyson  O'Steen   Florence 

Scott  Michael  Donovan    Fort  Mill  'Gail  Ann  Selieg   SL  Charles,  III. 

Kyle  Lee  Gambrell   Elon  College,  N.  C. 

Industrial  Education 

Bruce  Wayne  England   Greenville  Philip  Clark  McCurley    Andalusia,  Ala. 

•••Jeffrey  Henry  Hunt    Anderson  "Steven  Leslie  Wash    Batesburg 

Science  Teaching 

Keith  Talbert  Louthan    Aiken  Hugh  Houghton  Yochum    Jeffersonvilie,  Ind. 

Kevin  Stewart  Merritt Greenwood 


COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

JOSEPH  CHARLES  JENNETT,  Dean 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 
Agricultural  Engineering 

(Agricultural  Engineering  is  jointly  administered  by  the  College  of 

Agricultural  Sciences  and  the  College  of  Engineering.) 

George  Thomas  Edwards,  Jr.    Bennettsville  Gary  Lawrence  Hawkins  Newberry 

Ceramic  Engineering 

Raymond  Alan  Amos Taylors  Jeffery  Scott  Thompson Laurens 

Charles  Scott  Brewer Greer 

Chemical  Engineering 

Ruju  I.  Dalai   Columbia  Willie  Ed  Pettway    Govan 

Donald  Michael  Faison  Columbia  Paul  Andrew  Sulewski   Spartanburg 

David  John  Kistner   Largo,  Fla.  Carrie  Elizabeth  Todd    Walhalia 
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civil  Engln«*rlng 

•Paul  Terrence  Bryant   Spartanburg  Steven  Douglas  Rackley    Wllliamston 

Darrell  Louis  Denaux    Charleston  Kevin  Lee  Ritchie   Rock  Hill 

•Ozan  Etienne    Roseau.  Dominica  William  Theodore  Robinson    St.  Matthews 

Wesley  Dodgen  Few    Greenwood  Jena  Deanne  Turner   Anderson 

Computtr  Engineering 

Paul  William  Hamby   Lexington 

Electrical  Engineering 

Donald  Preston  Berry,  Jr.    North  Augusta  Roderick  Seymour  Perkins    -       Greenville 

Donna  Leigh  Bethea   Fort  Mill  Gary  Dowling  Reames   Bishopviiie 

Jeffery  Todd  Hinson Greenwood  Kevin  Harris  Reeves   Lebanon 

Helmut  Liiischkies   Spartanburg  Daniel  Martin  Robinson Irmo 

Jeffrey  Allen  Long    Wallingford,  Ct.  Thomas  Raymond  Strunk Orange,  Ca. 

Markus  Ulysses  Moore    Greenville  Richard  Frank  Way Holly  Hill 

Luis  Heriberto  Oduber    Aruba  David  Jonathan  West Anderson 

John  William  Parris   Spartanburg  David  Franklin  Wilson Charleston 

Engineering  Analysis 
Ellen  Dunbar  Jenkins   Barnwell  'Linda  Kristle  Menhennett    Windham,  N.  H. 

Industrial  Engineering 

Dawn  Marguerite  Chariow Nassau,  Bahamas  *Brett  Allen  McGee    Brevard,  N.  C. 

William  Russel  Clem   Greenwood  George  Philip  Mclntyre,  Jr.    Brevard,  N.  0. 

Alejandro  Antonio  de  la  Fuente    Lima,  Peru  Paul  Andrew  Prochaska    Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Michael  Chadwick  Hawkins    Charlotte,  N.  C.  Tracy  Lashaunda  Scott   Columbia 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Matthew  James  Beckum  Graniteville  t***Mark  William  Pinson   Honea  Path 

Gabriel  Franz-Josef  Dambaugh    Charleston  James  Thomas  Robinson Easley 

Martha  Elizabeth  Emory    Spartanburg  Edward  Dean  Rogers Columbia 

Timothy  Daniel  Evans   Piedmont  Michael  Ray  Sears Anderson 

Eric  Steven  Freshwater   Columbia  Dirk  William  Servine  Dunwoody,  Ga. 

Daniel  Paul  Heater   Lyman  Lisa  Lee  Smith    Anderson 

Mark  Andrew  Hooker    Greenville  Thomas  Bruce  Weaver  III    Wilmington,  Del. 


COLLEGE  OF  FOREST  AND  RECREATION  RESOURCES 

BENTON  HOLCOMB  BOX,  Dean 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

Forest  Resource  Management 

Alex  Albert  Singleton    Summerville 

Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management 

Mary  Ruth  Aitman    Moncks  Corner  Todd  Ross  Hedrick Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Bryan  Maxie  Bedenbaugh  Leesville  *Tania  Lenore  Howey  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

James  Scott  Crawford   Mauldin  Maureen  Alane  Maney  Summerville 

Cecelia  Carolyn  Daiton    Clemson  Sonja  Marie  McGrew    Steubenville,  Ohio 

William  Franklin  Deane,  Jr.   Camden  Ellen  Suzanne  Olden  Arlington.  Va. 

Karen  Ann  Deignan    Pound  Ridge,  N.  Y.  Shrie  Anjanete  Ramey   Pendleton 

Sonya  Renee  Gerald   Marion  Janet  Michelle  Rochester   Seneca 

Jody  Lynn  Greene Marion,  N.  C.  Kristin  Marie  Root   Midlothian,  Va. 

Katharine  Harbison    Spartanburg  Sommer  Elizabeth  Schmeiske  Anderson 
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COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

ROBERT  ALFRED  WALLER,  Dean 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 
Engliah 

Mildred  Karen  Brewer   Liberty  Kathryn  Marie  Hayden    Orangeburg 

Kelly  Jo  Neil  Brown    Anderson  Kimberly  Ann  Palermo    Ft.  Lauderdale.  Fla. 

Ellen  Rose  DeGiulo   Chatham,  N.  J.  Carta  Diane  Ruth    Atlanta,  Ga. 

History 
Joe  Warren  Hudson Pontiac  Richard  Allen  Kellett Greenville 

Language  and  International  Trade 

Edward  Legare  Bailey  III    Greer  Regma  Heide-Rose  Reese   Marietta,  Ga. 

Margie  Ann  Crate    Anderson  Liza  Gaces  Teodoro    Charleston,  W.  Va. 

John  Britt  Hunt   Columbia 

Modem  Languages 

Frances  Watson  Scarborough   .       Asheville,  N.  C. 

Political  Science 

Janet  Elizabeth  Burgess   .  Salem  Joseph  Ashton  Reynolds   Pinewood 

Toni  Marie  Coleman        Hilton  Head  Island  Thomas  Harold  Rlsher,  Jr.    Columbia 

Diana  Catherme  Kattak    Wayne.  N.  J  Knstie  Robm  Trethewey Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

Diana  Lee  Peterman    Fairfax.  Va.  Angela  Maria  White    Fernandina  Beach,  Fla. 

•••Dawn  Alee  Przirembel    Clemson  Trevor  Steven  Williams    Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Psychology 

Darwin  Germelle  Rencher East  St.  Louis.  III.  "Toby  Kyle  Woodard    Hobbs,  New  Mexico 

Rodney  Adrian  Willies   Winnsboro 

Sociology 

Hope  Edmonds  Bleecker    Charleston  Deborah  Lynne  Paris    Pendleton 

Mark  Stuart  Davis    Boca  Raton,  Fla.  Deborah  Anne  Torrey   New  London,  Ct. 

DOUBLE  MAJOR 
English  and  Political  Science 

Julie  Ann  Broyles  .  Lynchburg,  Va. 

English  and  Spanish 
Amy  Elizabeth  Anderson    Greenville 


COLLEGE  OF  NURSING 

OPAL  SHEPARD  HIPPS,  Dean 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 
Nursing 

•Jessie  Stuart  Blazer Greenville  Kimberly  Dawn  Porter Pennington,  N.  J. 

Angela  Rose  Cantey   Charleston  Linda  Bridwell  Rettew    Clemson 

James  Mark  Dorn   Anderson  Allison  Taylor  Rochussen   Calhoun  Falls 

Kimberly  Ann  Entrekin    Anderson  Douglas  Benton  Stanton,  Jr.    Bennettsville 

Christlaen  Elizabeth  Harton    Conyers,  Ga.  Susan  Lynne  Whaley   Greenwood 

Teresa  Carrie  McGalliard  Greenville  Georgia  Annette  Whelchel    Pendleton 

Susan  Elizabeth  Meyers   Veradale,  Wash.  Michele  McNeely  White Easley 

Kristi  Rae  Pilgrim    Pickens  Marcia  Alane  Younger    Dayton,  Ohio 
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COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCES 

BOBBY  GUINN  WIXSON.  Dean 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

Chemistry 

Andrew  Reid  Crow    Clemson  "Mark  Alan  Van  Swol    Crete,  III. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 
Biological  Sciences 

Andrea  Paige  Brooks    Seneca  Robm  Elaine  Lambour Summerville 

Thurmond  Stephen  Evatt  Seneca  Patrick  Elliot  Sharbaugh   Charleston 

Chemistry 
John  David  Adcock  Taylors  Russell  Lloyd  Holliday  Eesley 

Computer  Information  Systems 
Stacia  Mashawn  Johnson Charleston  Rodante  Joseph  Tolentino   N.  Charleston 

Computer  Science 

Steven  Canfield  Blackburn   Clemson  Michael  Kelly  Martin Seneca 

John  Young  Chiang   Simpsonville 

Geology 
•Jo  Cherie  Bomar    Greenville 

Mathematical  Sciences 

Angie  Lorine  Barkman    Spartanburg  Karin  Ann  Nielsen   Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Susan  MacKenzie  Grubb Land  O'Lakes,  Fla.  Mycra  Danell  Pinckney    Charleston 

•Yehezkel  Halifa   Bet-Ezra,  Israel  Jeffrey  David  Shaw    E.  Petersburg,  Pa. 

Jill  Elizabeth  Kraft   Frederick,  Md. 

Medical  Technology 

Kelvin  Alvelton  Anderson Columbia  Nevine  Anwar  El-Bayadi   Seneca 

t*Hyae-yeon  Churchill    Anderson  Lynda-Beth  Hughes    Orlando,  Fla. 

Microbiology 

Alan  Franklin  Campbell    Clinton  Kalpana  Kanapathy-Muthu    Clemson 

John  Graham  Hartwell    Gaithersburg,  Md.  Vicky  Lee  Pearl    Rock  Hill 


HONORARY  DEGREES  CONFERRED  AUGUST  11,  1990 
DOCTOR  OF  HUMANITIES 

Walter  Anderson New  York,  NY 

DOCTOR  OF  LAWS 

John  D.  Archbold Upperville,  VA 
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DOCTORS' DEGREES  CONFERRED  DECEMBER  20, 1990 

FARRELL  BLENN  BROWN,  Acting  Dean,  Graduate  School 
COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCES 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 
Agronomy 

Joe  Ernest  Toler   Hapevllle,  Ga. 

B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Georgia 
Dissertation:  Patterns  of  Genotypic  Performance  over  Environmental  Arrays 

Applied  Economics 

Robert  Allen  Kneuper  . Fairfax,  Va. 

B.S.,  George  Mason  University;  M.A.,  Ciemson  University 
Dissertation:  Regulation  as  Risk-Seeking:  Analysis  of  the  Alrbag  and  Superfund  Debates 

Plant  Physiology 

Dipika  Gupta _ Ciemson 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Poona  University 
Dissertation:  Mitochondrial  Gene  Expression  In  Zee  Mays 


COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRY 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 
Industrial  Management 

Luis  Antonio  Nunes  Lourenco     Coviiha,  Portugal 

Lie,  Institute  Universitario  da  Beira  Interior,  Covilha-Portugal;  M.S.,  Ciemson  University 
Dissertation:  Setting  Planned  Lead  Times  in  MRP  Using  Earlmess  and  Tardiness  Cost  Information 

Michael  Arthur  Morabito   Hampton,  Va. 

B.S.B.A.,  Christopher  Newport  College;  M.S.,  Air  Force  Institute  of  Tech. 
Dissertation:  A  Simulation  Study  of  Final  Assembly  Sequencing  Methods  in  a  Mixed-Model  Just-in-Time 

Manufacturing  System 

Textile  and  Polymer  Science 

Tod  Alan  Waldrop    Landrum 

B.S.,  Ciemson  University 
Dissertation:  An  Expert  System  for  Textile  Chemical  Selection  and  Its  Effectiveness 


COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

DOCTOR  OF  EDUCATION 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education 

Sally  Pahnke  Cummings Seneca 

B.S.N.,  University  of  N.  C.  at  Greensboro;  M.S.N.,  East  Carolina  University 
Dissertation:  Socialization  To   Nursing:  The  Effect  of  a   Summer  Nurse   Externship   Program   on   Bacca- 
laureate Nursing  Student  Role  Conception 

Debra  Cornelia  Edwards   Burlington,  N.  C. 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Appalachian  State  University 
Dissertation:  Differences  Between  Work  Beliefs  Espoused  by  Students  and  Those  Valued   by  Employers 

as  Enhancement  to  the  Economy 
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COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 
Engln««rlng 

Saleh  Almubarak  Altayeb    Damascus,  Syria 

B.S.,  Tri-State  University;  M.S..  Ohio  University-Main  Campus 
Dissertation:  Drug  Testing  and   Its   Impact  on   the   Incident   Rate   in   the  Construction   Industry   (Field   of 
Specialization:  Civil  Engineering) 

Li-PIng  Chao Taichung,  Taiwan 

B.S.,  Chung  Yuan  Christian  College:  M.S.,  Clemson  University 
Dissertation:  The  Stress  Analysis  of  Buried  Cylindrical  Structures  by  Finite  Element  Method   (Field  of 

Specialization:  Civil  Engineering) 

Keith  Ward  Hutchenson    Wegener 

B.S..  M.S..  Clemson  University 
Dissertation:    Fractionation   of   Petroleum    Pitch    by   Supercritical    Fluid    Extraction:    Experimental    Phase 

Behavior  and  Thermodynamic  Modeling  (Field  of  Specialization:  Chemical  Engineering) 

William  Palmer  Lovegrove   Greenville 

B.S..  Bob  Jones  University;  M.S.,  Clemson  University 
Dissertation:    Methodology   for   Studying    Transient    Behavior    in    Computer    Networlts    Using    Simulation 

(Field  of  Specialization:  Computer  Engineering) 

Michael  S.  Scordilis   Corfu,  Greece 

BE.,  Royal  Melbourne  Institute  of  Tech.;  M.S.,  Clemson  University 

Dissertation:  A  Neural  NetM^ork  Controlled  Format  Synthesizer  with  Phoneme  —  Dependent  Voicing  (Field 
of  Specialization:  Electrical  Engineering) 

Joo  Young  Song  Seoul,  Korea 

B.S..  Seoul  National  University:  M.S..  Clemson  University 

Dissertation:  Reliability  Analysis  for  a  Rapidly  Reconfigurabte  Network  (Field  of  Specialization:  Electri- 
cal Engineering) 

Saied  Taheri    Tehran,  Iran 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Clemson  University 
Dissertation:  An  Investigation  and  Design  of  Slip  Control  Braking  Systems  Integrated  with  Four  Wheel 

Steering  (Field  of  Specialization:  Mechanical  Engineering) 

Xunmao  Xia    Anhai,  China 

B.A..  Shanghai  Railway  College;  M.S.,  China  Academy  of  Tailway  SC 
Dissertation:  A  Nonlinear  Analysis  of  Closed  Loop  Driver/Vehicle  Performance  with  Four  Wheel  Steering 

Control  (Field  of  Specialization:  Mechanical  Engineering) 


COLLEGE  OF  FOREST  AND  RECREATION  RESOURCES 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 
Forest  Resources 

John  Hutton  Syme  .    _       Seneca 

B.S..  Oregon  State  University 
Dissertation:   A   Profile   of   the   Solid   and   Composite   Wood    Products   Manufacturing    Industry    in    South 
Carolina 
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COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCES 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 
Chamlstry 

Duencheng  Fang    Taipei,  Taiwan 

B.S.,  Fu  Jen  Cathoiic  University;  M.S.,  National  Taiwan  Normal  University 
Dissertation:    Sputtering    and    Excitation    Characteristics    of    Simple,    Diode    analytical    Glow    Discharge 
Devices 

Farhad  Forohar   Boru)erd,  Iran 

B.S.,  Seton  Hall  University;  M.S.,  New  Jersey  Institute  of  Technology 
Dissertation:  Studies  on  the  Chemistry  of  Perfluorivlnylsulfonyl  Flourlde 

Tung-Ming  Hslung   Taipei,  Taiwan 

B.S.,  Chung  Yuan  Christian  College;  M.S..  Clemson  University 
Dissertation:  The  Manganese  Chemistry  at  LaKe  Richard  B.  Russell 

H.  Howard  Joyner,  Jr.   Rocl<y  Mount,  N.  C. 

B.S.,  East  Carolina  University 
Dissertation:  New  Synthetic  Approaches  to  Cannabinolds 

Stefan  Paul  Kotun Hagerstown,  Md. 

B.S.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  &  State  University 
Dissertation:  Superacid-lnduced  Ring-Openmg  Reactions  of  Fluormated  Heterocycles  and  Chemistry  of 

Allcoxyamines 

Fritz  Moise,  Jr.   Port-au-Prince,  Haiti 

B.S.,  Bob  Jones  University 
Dissertation:   Reactivity   and   Coordination   of   Multidentate   Open-Chain    Amines   and    Related   Group    15 

Ligands  with  Organoaluminum  Species 

Mark  Finley  Self  Rocl<  Hill 

B.S..  Winthrop  College 
Dissertation:  The  Syntheses  and  Characterization  of  Novel  Group  13  Metal   Coordination  Complexes  of 

Multidentate  and  Macrocycilc  Group  15  Ligands 

Michael  Ralph  Winchester Waynesviile,  N.  C. 

B.S.,  Western  Carolina  University 
Dissertation:  Development  and  Application  of  Glow  Discharge  Devices  as  Atomization/Excitation  Sources 

for  the  Direct  Analysis  of  Electrically  Nonconductive  Solids 

Mathematical  Science* 

David  Dean  Brown  Greenville 

B.S.,  Bob  Jones  University;  M.S.,  Clemson  University 
Dissertation:  Iterated  Presentations  and  Module  Polynomials  over  Extensions  of  Finite  Fields 

Physics 
M.  Amanda  Clark   Beaverton,  Ore. 

B.A.,  Georgetown  University;  M.S.,  Clemson  University 
Dissertation:  Observations  and  Theoretical   Studies  of  Tides  and   Normal   Modes   in   the   Lower  Thermo- 

sphere 

Zoology 
Gene  Wilbur  Eidson  Aiken 

B.S.,  University  of  South  Carolina-Columbia;  M.S.,  Clemson  University 
Dissertation:  The   Effect  of   Dietary   Protein   and   Culture   Water  on   Ceriodaphnia   reticulata  to   Growth, 
Reproduction  and  Sensitivity  to  a  Standard  Reference  Toxicant 
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EDUCATION  SPECIALIST  AND  MASTERS'  DEGREES 
CONFERRED  DECEMBER  20,  1990 

FARRELL  BLENN  BROWN,  Acting  Dean,  Graduate  School 
COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCES 

MASTER  OF  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 

Clarence  Michael  Payne  Lancaster 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 
Agricultural  Economica 
Russell  Thomas  Caplen  Staunton,  Va.  Sakalasooriya  Mudiyanselage  Ananda  Weliwita 

Carlos  Guillermo  Haeberle  Kandy,  Sri  Lank* 

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina  Thad  Alan  Williams    Britton's  Neck 

Anne  Jacqueline  Pouliquen    _  .    Ploudiry,  France 

Animal  and  Food  Industries 

Shih-Chen  Chan Taipei.  Taiwan  Anne  Marie  Utter Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Michael  David  Fanning    San  Angelo,  Texas  Delene  M.  Vollenweider    Dallas,  Ga. 

LaWanda  Beth  McClimon   Greer 

Aquaculture,  Fisheries,  and  Wildlife  Biology 
Samuel  Jackson  Chappelear Madison,  Ga.  Christopher  John  Kempton    Six  Mile 

Horticulture 
April  Bickel  Warner   Clemson 


COLLEGE  OF  ARCHITECTURE 

MASTER  OF  ARCHITECTURE 

John  Allen  Drake    Simpsonville  Clay  Lonnie  Shackelford Wauchula,  Fla. 

Debra  Anne  McFalls    Summerville  Julie  Poe  Wilkerson    Birmingham,  Ala. 

Curtis  LaRue  McKenzie   __  Conway 

MASTER  OF  BUILDING  SCIENCE  AND  MANAGEMENT 

Kimberly  S.  Francisco     Hastings,  Mich.  James  Lance  Roberts    -      Haverhill,  Mass. 

MASTER  OF  CITY  AND  REGIONAL  PLANNING 
Patti  R.  Wilson    Barbourville,  Ky. 

MASTER  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Judith  Johnson  Williams  _  Greenville 


COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRY 


MASTER  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 


Rebecca  Ann  Ballanger    Greenville 

W.  Joseph  Beauvais     Canton,  N.  Y. 

James  Ira  Bedenbaugh    Laurens 

Sonia  Rai  Bhave Bhopal,  Madhya-Pradesh 

James  Alvln  Cannon,  Jr.    Spartanburg 

Todd  David  Danlelson    Spartanburg 

Sneha  Thakor  Desai      Greer 

James  Arthur  Fishpaw    Bucyrus,  Ohio 

Martin  M.  Flynn    Longford.  Ireland 

George  David  Ford    Simpsonville 

Michael  David  Freeman Coweta.  Okla. 

Roderick  August  Hochmuth    Greer 

Janey  Jones  House    Greenville 

Miren  Ivankovic   Rljeka,  Yugoslavia 

Kelly  Karlyn  Kirby    Seneca 

Bruce  Russell  Lockhart   Spartanburg 

Sy-Jenq  Loong  Easley 


Dale  Michael  McClelland     Greenville 

Scott  Douglas  Miles  Gaithersburg,  Md. 

Rondi  Elizabeth  Miller     Rockville,  Md. 

Merlin  Eugene  Monroe    Greenville 

Mary-Michelle  Hallas  Moody    Greenville 

Susan  Nicole  Nanney    Chester 

Miles  Heath  Nason    Greer 

Susan  Cartwright  Olive    Clemson 

Monique  Otegui    Fairfax,  Va. 

Roberta  Powell  Rohrer    Greer 

Joseph  Huburn  Shadden  Greenville 

Jacquelyn  Elizabeth  Smith    Anderson 

Mary  Sue  Tisdale  Greenville 

Edward  Joseph  Treglia    Easley 

Stephen  Horace  Watson    Greenville 

Chuanchi  Yuan    _.    Taipei.  Taiwan 
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MASTER  OF  PROFESSIONAL  ACCOUNTANCY 

Ashleyann  Clement   New  Orleans,  La.  Deborah  Darley  Mack    Hagerstown,  Md. 

Deborah  Byrum  Clever    Hartwell,  Ga.  Keh-Jiann  Pan    Taipei,  Taiwan 

David  Edward  Dorman   Gatfney  John  Leece  Roberts   Charleston 

Daniel  Roy  Grover    Clemson  Kirsten  Maria  Torbahn    Greenville 

Richard  Henry  Houvener Greenville  Roy  Edward  Weathers,  Jr.    Blacksburg 

MASTER  OF  ARTS 
Economics 

Alan  Dean  Berry    Columbia  Kevin  Stephen  Julllon    __    Freeport,  GB,  Bahamas 

Brett  Allison  Oalton   Pickens  Herbert  Clay  Purvis   Anderson 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 

Industrial  Management 

Stanley  Earl  Garrett Laurens  Lin-En  Kuo  Taipei,  Taiwan 

Laurie  Suzette  Hutchins    Spartanburg  John  Darryl  Marshall    Pickens 

Manohar  Prasad  Kaphle Kathmandu,  Nepal 


COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

EDUCATION  SPECIALIST 

Administration  and  Supervision 

Ronnie  Wayne  Fowler    Willlamston 

MASTER  OF  EDUCATION 
Administration  and  Supervision 

Carl  Van  Bowers  Travelers  Rest  Lee  Ann  Clary  Oualkinbush  Anderson 

Bonnie  Rabon  Corbitt   Greenwood  William  Harold  Shirley,  Jr.    Belton 

Robert  Lee  Davis   Greenville  Melanle  Quinn  Wall    Newberry 

Clifford  Ronald  Peeler Greenwood 

Counseling  and  Guidance  Services 

Nancy  Cleveland  Ayers Hartwell,  Ga.  Janet  Knight  Linder   Belton 

Gina  Anne  Chapman    Belton  Wyman  Tracy  Merck   Six  Mile 

Doris  Wright  Curenton Greenwood  Carole  Slice  Phillips   Anderson 

Stephanie  Marie  Grogan    Clemson  Nancy  Watson  Presnall Taylors 

Denise  Annette  Hamilton    Brevard,  N.  C.  Sharon  Izalla  Reynolds    Due  West 

Charles  Henderson    Seneca  Donnie  Edward  Smith    Greenville 

Thomas  Rocky  Holliday   Central  Patricia  Joseph  Ward    Saluda 

Edna  LaFawn  Hughes   Greenville  Madge  Windham  Zemp  Hartsville 

Robin  Rodgers  Kubler    Marietta 

Elementary  Education 

Karen  Kirsch  Abies    Seneca  Wanda  Lynn  Chamblee  Anderson 

Vivian  James  Anders Piedmont  Lori  Quarles  Cothern    Greenwood 

Kimberly  Allen  Beard  Central  Brenda  Nelson  Mays    Whitmire 

Andrea  Shearin  Benfield   Toccoa,  Ga.  Virginia  SadlowskI  Ragsdale   Easley 

Reading 
Karen  Renee  Phelps   Anderson  Cheryl  Summerford  Rochester Toccoa,  Ga. 

Secondary  Education 

Michelle  Bolton  Fairfax   Clemson  Laurie  Ann  Malpass   Clemson 

Georgette  Wright  Fallow   Anderson  Sharon  Phillips  Willis    Easley 

Special  Education 
Wanda  Burdette  Wingate  Anderson 
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MASTER  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

Omobolaji  Adeola  Awolola  Basil  Edwin  Hall    _  Central 

Ora-lgbomina,  Oyo  State,  Nigeria  John  Gary  Evans  Harrison  III    _ Varnvllle 

Anthony  Wayne  Belcher  Anderson  Jack  Smead  Jolley,  Jr.   Simpsonvilla 

Jo  an  Lucille  Boehm    Greenville  William  Roy  Kelly    Townvllle 

Rhonda  Hall  Cartee   Easley  Troy  Michael  Leib    York,  Pa. 

Jon  Patrick  Dever  Wheelersburg,  Ohio  John  Richard  Mahon,  Jr.  Eaalay 

Susan  Redfern  Floyd   Greenville  Susan  Hicks  Miller    Anderaon 

Rae  Fulier-Danielson    Spartanburg  Janie  Ellen  Reid    Pelzer 

Mary  Frances  Costello  Qrlffin    Greenville  Julie  Miller  Summert   Sumter 


COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

MASTER  OF  ENGINEERINQ 
Electrical  Engineering 

Stephen  Sheridan  Doyle Lisle,  III.  Donald  Frederick  Jensen,  Jr.    .    Nottingham,  N.  H. 

Russell  Kevin  Falrchild Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  Thomas  Edison  Nelms,  Jr.    ..    Pickerington,  Ohio 

Paul  David  Francis    Lorain,  Ohio  Ronald  Douglas  Phillips    Arvado,  Co. 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 

Btoenglneering 

Jun  Yang  Shanghai,  China 

Ceramic  Engineering 

Ching-Hsien  LI   Taipei,  Taiwan  Eduardo  Sereno-Gomez    Morelia,  Mexico 

Eugene  Scott  Marlar Simpsonville 

Chemical  Engineering 

Edward  Gombert  Aufuldish    Wickliffe,  Ohio  Ashay  Arvind  Dani Bombay,  India 

Mark  Logan  Crowder Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Civil  Engineering 

Nancy  Jane  Baker   White  Marsh,  Va.  Xin  Hai  Huang   Shanghai,  China 

Patterson  Xuan  Vu  Gambili    N.  Charleston 

Computer  Engineering 

Zuoping  Han YInchuan,  China  Daniel  John  Snider   Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Mark  Wayne  Jensen   Clemson  William  Francis  Sulzen   Barnwell 

Electrical  Engineering 

Henry  Rufus  Caughman  III    North  Pratyush  Vinay  Moghe   Bombay,  India 

Manutschehr  Daemi-Awal   __   Hannover,  Germany  Srihanto  Ary  Nugroho    Jakarta,  Indonesia 

Christopher  Michael  Fallon    Audubon,  N.  J.  George  Lewis  Ray isle  of  Palms 

Regan  Burton  Haines   Tampa,  Fla.  James  Douglas  Reames    Springfield,  Va. 

Naved  Husain Clemson  Arum  Srinivasa    Bangalore,  India 

Anand  Janaswamy   Bangalore  City,  India  David  Franklin  Taylor   Tuxedo,  N.  C. 

Venkata  S.  R.  Medapati    Hyderabad,  India  Alene  Catherine  Weber  North  Augusta 

Environmental  Systems  Engineering 

Manjunath  Aswathanarayana  Gokare  Michael  Todd  Scott  Greenville 

Bangalore,  India  David  Stone  Travis,  Jr.   Allendale 

Delores  Brannon  Lamb    Easley  Brian  Steven  West    Roanoke,  Va. 

Mark  Alan  Lancaster   Greenville  Tyrus  Kon  Ziegler  Canon  City,  Co. 

Barry  Mark  Lineberger  _..   Kings  Mountain,  N.  C. 

Industrial  Engineering 

Wei-Rur  Jimmy  Chen    Taipei,  Taiwan  Jayadev  Velury  Hyderabad,  India 

Niranjan  Murthy  Subramanian Madras,  India 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Vijay  Kumar  Venkata  Basavaraju  Christophe  Dugail   Biois,  France 

Hyderabad,  India  Ajay  Mysore  Gopalswamy   Bangalore,  India 

Sandip  Datta Clemson  Srikanth  Krishnamoorthy Madras,  India 

Manlsh  S.  Deshpande  Poona,  India  Gadiraju  Narasimham    Kurnool,  India 
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COLLEGE  OF  FOREST  AND  RECREATION  RESOURCES 

MASTER  OF  PARKS,  RECREATION,  AND  TOURISM  MANAGEMENT 

Harry  Robert  Hafer    .^        ._  Brandywine,  Md. 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 
Foratt  Retourcat 

Jo  Anne  Bailey Bristol,  Tenn.  Thomas  Frederick  Ruckelshaus Aiken 

Barbara  Sue  Crane   Wharton,  N.  J. 


COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

MASTER  OF  ARTS 
English 

William  Cary  Clay Long  Creek  Fred  Ward  Sahms Greenville 

Julie  Anne  Ellington Pendleton  John  Terry  Thompson  Clemson 

Bradley  Roy  King Seneca 

History 

Chrittlne  Marie  Brogdon  Mt.  Pleasant  Elizabeth  Jo  Steedly Bamberg 

Yuwu  Song   Beijing,  China 


COLLEGE  OF  NURSING 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 
Nursing 

Lisa  Renee  McAmis   Greenville  Sherrii  Kay  Steele 

Gordonna  Metcaif  Pittman    Asheville.  N.  C. 


COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCES 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 
Chemistry 

Joseph  Martin  Beckert Charlotte,  N.  C.  Reinaldo  Gustavo  Nieves-Ramirez 

Mayaguez,  P.  R. 

Computer  Science 

Satish  Krishnaswami  DharmaraJ    Clemson  Christine  Grewcock  Reynolds    Clemson 

Veera  Sekhararao  Muddana   Guntur,  India  Charles  Steven  Summers    Clemson 

Sridhar  Narayan    Rourkela,  India 

Mathematical  Sciences 

Christopher  Ronald  Lee Northfield,  Minn. 

Physics 
Dennis  Carl  Dinge Ridgeville  Yawteng  Tseng Ciemson 


Zoology 
Joseph  Drew  Lanham  Seneca  Renee  Marie  Tauber  Bel  Air,  Md. 
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BACHELORS'  DEGREES  CONFERRED  DECEMBER  20, 1990 

COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCES 

THOMAS  ROSS  WILKINSON,  Dean 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 
Agricultural  Economic*  and  Rural  Sociology 

Phillip  Glen  Krohn    Clemson  •  "Theo  Regmal  Williams.  Jr.  Edgelleld 

Brian  Ray  Stoddard Gray  Court 

Agricultural  Machanlzatlon  and  Bualnaaa 
Jeffrey  Everett  Angle  Layton,  N.  J.  Charles  Michael  Davit   Lexington 

Animal  Induatrlat 

Stephen  Stewart  Hucks    Florence  John  Barrett  Van  Dame,  Jr. Landsdale,  Pa. 

Laura  Lynn  Smith  Clemson  Kristina  Llewellyn  Williams    Spartanburg 

Emily  Morse  Southerland    Greenwood 

Aquacultur*.  FIsharlaa,  and  WildliU  Biology 

Larry  Brian  Grant    Charleston  Robert  Sinclair  Powell    Columbia 

Terrence  William  Greene    Lake  Wylie  Charles  Finley  Wood   Westminster 

Entomology 
•Samuel  Benson  Hudson,  Jr.    Sumter 

Food  Science 
Jesse  Andrew  Lewis    Prosperity  'Sharon  Renee  Parker   Florence 

Horticulture 

Patrick  Hogan  Burgess    Spartanburg  Adrienne  Meshelle  Jones    Florence 

•Robert  Christopher  Davenport    Clemson  Garry  Legnani    Southington,  Ct. 

Mark  Alan  Ferguson   Pembroke  Pines,  Fla. 

Packaging  Science 
Todd  Gregory  Miller Qreer  Kathryn  Lynn  Parish    Mauldin 


COLLEGE  OF  ARCHITECTURE 

JAMES  FRAZIER  BARKER,  Dean 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 


Linda  Susan  Fox   Greenville  Jonathan  Woodman  Ross    Madison,  Ct. 

Linda  Karen  Lee  James    Cleveland  Carrie  Louise  Schultz   Columbus,  Ind. 

Matthew  Joseph  Mattox   Clemson  Carl  Stephen  Sobocinski    Durham,  N.  H. 

BACHELOR  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Anne-Renee  Rohe Stevensville,  Md.  Debbie  McCorkle  Sherwood Seneca 

•Deborah  Dee  Rossi    Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 
Building  Science  and  Management 

Jay  Charles  Ankers    Charlotte,  N.  C.  Anita  Catherine  Fox    Sayreville.  N.  J. 

John  Verdin  Cox   Hampton  David  Michael  Hill    Gastonia,  N.  C. 

Derek  Edgar  Dittner Sevema  Park,  Md.  Charles  Douglas  Price,  Jr.    Chester 

Douglas  Peter  Fletcher Huntington,  Ct.  William  Todd  Walker    Florence 
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Eric  Andrew  Belecanech    Sykesville,  Md. 

•Renee  Gabrielle  Binder    West  Union 

Brenda  Quarles  Cox   .  Johnston 

Jeffrey  Thomas  Del  Sordo    Morristown,  N.  J. 

Steve  Dubiago      South  River.  N.  J. 

Tanya  Anne-Bartels  Faulkenberry   .   Carlsbad,  Ca. 

Scot  Edw^ard  Foster   Wheeling.  W.  Va. 

Theodore  Heineken  Gates    ..    St.  Petersburg.  Fla. 

Mark  Wayne  Hefley    ._ Lancaster 

Michael  Robert  Henricks  Six  Mile 


Richard  Allen  Howell    Taylors 

Michael  McKinney  Jordan    Anderson 

Hector  Javier  Martinez    Rio  Pledras,  P.  R. 

Marty  Dale  Mauldin    Iva 

Warren  Edward  McCutchen    Atlanta.  Ga. 

John  George  Morris    Charleston 

Jayne  Elizabeth  Polk  Islandton 

•Randall  Wade  Smith    Greenville 

John  Douglas  Tucker  Springfield.  Va. 


COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRY 
RYAN  CUSTER  AMACHER.  Dean 


Joseph  James  Cresto 


BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 
Economlci 

Waukegan,  III.  Arnold  Haehner 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 
Accounting 


San  Jose.  Costa  Rica 


George  Michel  Aboujaoude   .    Broumana.  Lebanon 

Michele  Baggette   Branchville.  N.  J. 

Michelle  June  Beckner    Canton,  Ohio 

Carole  Ann  Boatwright   Kingstree 

Jeffrey  Todd  Brodmerkel    Clover 

William  Norman  Carter.  Jr.   Greenville 

Mary  Melissa  Ford   Kemersville.  N.  C. 

•f  •••David  Walter  Garrison,  Jr.   Orangeburg 

Samuel  Ray  Head    Walhalla 

Catherine  Lane  Hurst    Hartsvilie 

Anthony  Carlisle  Hutchinson  Anderson 

Alicia  Lalne  Jackson    Spartanburg 

Lois  Alisa  Magwood    Huger 

Richard  Wayne  Merritt    Piedmont 

•Kevin  Hancock  Muller    LaGrange.  Ga. 


•Jonathan  Edward  Mumma Greenville 

Mark  Willson  Paolillo    Nokomis,  Fla. 

Carl  Wesley  Phillips    Lynchburg 

George  Harold  Randlett  III    ...    Forest  City,  N.  C. 

Angela  Sanders  Robertson  Greenwood 

Traci  Elizabeth  Rodgers  Taylors 

William  Aiken  Russell  III    Moncks  Corner 

fKeilh  Gregory  Thompson    Anderson 

Brenton  Quaid  Todd Seneca 

Veronica  Walker     Columbia 

Joseph  Eugene  Williams    Clemson 

Lori  Elizabeth  Wilson    Anderson 

Juanita  Louise  Woods  Anderson 

Susan  Elizabeth  Youngblood    Fort  Mill 


Economic* 

Timothy  Wrenn  Bagley    Columbia  •Edwin  Dwain  Pitman    Greenville 

Robert  Douglas  Hilliard  ill    ._    Manchester,  N.  H.  Lynn  Holmes  Smith.  Jr.  Burke.  Va. 

Peter  James  Newell   Marion 


Financial 

George  Lewis  Argoe  Orangeburg 

Phillip  Gregory  Argus Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

Melanie  Rose  Brogdon    Buford,  Ga. 

Angela  Dell  Brown   Anderson 

•••Jill  Cabe  Brown   Brevard,  N.  C. 

Patrick  Lee  Coffee   Maryville,  Tenn. 

Robert  Hayden  Evans,  Jr.    Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

David  Smythe  Flynn   Norwood.  Mass. 

Arlena  Shujuan  Hawthorne Anderson 

Brian  Jeffrey  Heinbaugh    Fort  Mill 

Richard  Brian  Herring    Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 

William  Tindall  Howell,  Jr.     Walterboro 

Ashlie  Anne  Jackson    Spartanburg 

Larry  Scott  Jeffeaux    Greenville 

Wayne  Allen  Jenness Hampton 

William  Ward  Jeremiah    Westfieid.  N.  J. 

Julie  Lynn  Johnston Dayton,  Ohio 

Allen  Clifford  Jones Dunwoody,  Ga. 

Todd  Derek  King    Frederick,  Md. 

Georgia  Eleana  Kopelousos   __   Jacksonville,  Fla. 


Management 

Kimberly  Marie  Leon Georgetown 

Jason  Mitchell  Lowery   Kershaw 

William  Norris  McLean   Orangeburg 

James  Beatty  Meanor  11    Charlotte,  N.  C. 

John  David  Monroe.  Jr.    Columbia 

•Charles  Samuel  Netterville Swainsboro,  Ga. 

William  Scott  Neumann   Newtown,  Pa. 

Jeffrey  John  Phillips   New  Milford,  Ct. 

Steven  Martin  Putnam Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Michael  Edgar  Quaftlebaum  Pendleton 

John  Garrett  Schade    Stone  Mountain,  Ga. 

Stephen  Allen  Schroeder   Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 

••James  David  Sudduth   Greenville 

James  Arthur  Thomas,  Jr.    North  Augusta 

Jeffrey  Scott  Tollison Laurens 

Kimberly  Anne  Troy   Charleston 

Anne  Marie  Valdes Mauldin 

Ben  Carl  Wethington  III    Simpsonville 

Wells  Franklin  Whaley   Lexington 
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Industrial 

James  Leo  Alexander Pickens 

Thomas  Amato.  Jr.  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 

Tracy  Mack  Brown   Bethune 

Cathryn  Lynn  Case   Charlotte.  N.  C. 

Brian  Troy  Chambers Anderson 

'Michelle  Marie  Demmerle    Lakewood,  Ohio 

Brent  Arthur  Fidler         Newton.  N.  C. 

Walter  Ballew  Goldsby    Satellite  Beach.  Fla. 

James  Emmett  Holstein   Orangeburg 

Angela  Dawn  James    Waynesville.  N.  C. 

Russell  Scott  Jones   Pickens 

David  Brian  Laird Columbia 


Management 

Rannae  Evelyne  Mangum   Columbia 

William  Fritz  Mays.  Jr.    Wichita  Falls.  Texas 

William  Ernest  Palmer   Orlando.  Fla. 

Mauro  Alberto  Ralnis Milan.  Italy 

Chris  Editor  Salley   Blackvilie 

Patricia  Lynn  Sample   Charleston 

Kenneth  Leiand  Smith,  Jr.   Six  Mile 

Richard  Smith,  Jr.    Columbia 

Jesse  Gus  Turner,  Jr.    Columbia 

Roger  Chadwick  Walker  Anderson 

Kellye  Renea  Whitaker Walterboro 

Mark  Welsh  Wollenhaupt Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Management 


Douglas  Bradley  Baker  Fairfax.  Va. 

Hancel  Andrew  Beckworth  Oakton,  Va. 

William  Lee  Bell    Columbia 

Mitch  Demetrius  Belton    Columbia 

Scott  Davis  Beviile    Ocala.  Fla. 

Donna  Lisa  Brown    .^   Greenville 

William  Hamilton  Brown    Columbia 

Kimberly  Ann  CauKield    Greenville 

Mark  Allen  Chriscoe  Gloucester,  Va. 

Darby  Brent  Clark Kershaw 

Michael  Alien  Clark    Fort  Myers,  Fla. 

Douglas  Todd  Collins    Batesburg 

Joseph  Terrell  Cook,  Jr.    Matthews.  N.  C. 

•Karen  Lynn  Crider   Orangeburg 

Jared  Edwin  Daum Harrlsburg.  Pa. 

Cory  Charles   Deermount   ..   Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 

Victor  Barry  Dukes    Orangeburg 

Russell  Keith  Evans Anderson 

Rodney  Fletcher  Barnesville.  Ga. 

Derek  Kint  Forrest    Bascom,  Fla. 

Christine  Anne  Forshee    Marietta.  Ga. 

Carlette  Daniele  Frailey    Anderson 

Blake  Pullen  Garrett  III    Fountain  Inn 

Pitts  Monroe  Harris   Sumter 

Brandon  Anthony  Hayes    Pickens 

John  Thomas  Hipp.  Jr.    Greenwood 

Amy  Christine  Holder Pickens 

Elizabeth  Ann  Holland    Athens.  Ga. 

Michael  Lee  Holliday  Liberty 


Joseph  William  Hummel   St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Richard  Lee  Jones   Pendleton 

Mary  Helen  Karam   Greenville 

Michael  Lee  Kimbrell    Charleston 

Mary  Leigh  Marlowe  Charleston 

Todd  Michael  Massenburg  Holly  Hill 

Amanda  Lynn  McCollum   Pickens 

Charles  Glen  McCurley Anderson 

Susan  Hixson  McDaniel   Kingsport,  Tenn. 

Shannon  Lea  Mehaffey   Atlanta,  Ga. 

Katherine  Ann  Michels Spartanburg 

Pamela  Elise  Morris Greenville 

Timothy  A  Moser Greenville 

Alan  Gregory  Nix Easley 

James  Eric  Nix   Anderson 

Suzanne  Marie  Noonan   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

David  Wayne  Puckett   _  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Keith  Karl  Sessions   Monroe,  Ga. 

Daniel  Warren  Sizer Hendersonville,  N.  C. 

Robert  William  Spector   Calhoun,  Ga. 

Todd  Eric  Sterchi    Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Henry  Fitzgerald  Threadgill    _.-    Whiteville,  N.  C. 

Heidi  Elizabeth  Tribbett    Greenville 

David  Charles  Veghte   Clearwater,  Fla. 

Kevin  Ray  Webster    St.  Matthews 

Burditt  William  Welch    „ Rock  Hill 

t'Ann  Mane  Williams   Rock  Hill 

Janet  Lynn  Williams  Rock  Hill 


Marketing 


Norman  James  Abraham  II    Jacksonville.  Fla. 

Cheryl  Lynn  Ashley    Anderson 

Tammy  Elizabeth  Blanton    Nichols 

Marci  Lynn  Boling    Charlotte.  N.  C. 

Alan  DeWayne  Botkin    _._    West  Palm  Beach.  Fla. 

Kevin  Wayne  Bray   Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jerome  Warren  Burke.  Jr,    Fountain  Inn 

Craig  Martin  Caputo    Sudbury.  Mass. 

Daniel  Douglas  Conrad   Spartanburg 

Carol  Lynn  Cooke   Travelers  Rest 

Kimberly  Michelle  Cooley   Piedmont 

Lynne  Dawson    Mifflinburg,  Pa. 

Randall  Todd  Dunlap  Greenville 

Lori  Jayne  Dunn   Sharon,  Pa. 

Reginald  DeVincI  Hawthorne    Anderson 

•Steven  David  Hill   Dunwoody.  Ga. 

Thomas  Peter  Hirsch    Central  Islip,  N.  Y. 

Robert  Culler  Inabinet _..  Camden 


Rodger  Logan  Jones Occoquan,  Va. 

Janet  Marie  Jordan   Clemson 

(Degree  awarded  posthumously) 

Diana  Lynn  Knapp   North  Augusta 

Dean  William  Outhous __    Berwyn,  Pa. 

Leisa  Jane  Patterson Anderson 

David  Charles  Poel   Denver,  N.  C. 

William  David  Rochester Martinsville.  N.  J. 

Richard  Henry  Simonet,  Jr. Titusville,  Fla. 

Michael  Dantzler  Spiers    Cameron 

•"Donna  Denise  Sullivan    _.    Arab,  Ala. 

Randall  Brock  Thomas Greensboro.  N.  C. 

Ann  Phillips  Traxler   Greenville 

Lisa  Elaine  Troublefield Lancaster 

Gregory  Allen  Wales  Seneca 

Andrew  Paul  Watson Medford,  N.J. 

•Ann  Marie  Williams    Rock  Hill 
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Tcxlll*  Chemistry 
David  Scott  Herbst    Central 


Textile 

Henry  Murray  Davis  IV Greenville 

James  David  George   Gaffney 

James  Vance  Hancock Greenville 

Perl  Leah  Koch    Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Jeffrey  Dean  McCarter _  Clover 

Denebola  Lee  McLean  _ Ware  Shoals 

Tonia  Luprecia  Williams   _    Florence 


COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

GORDON  WALTER  GRAY,  Dean 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 
Early  Childhood  Education 

Cynthia  Brown  Bailey    Anderson  Allyson  Acker  Lamb     Greenville 

Mind!  Gail  Soling  Charlotte,  N.  C.  Shanna  Joy  Little        Jonesboro,  Ark. 

Elizabeth  Paige  Doolittle    Pomaria  Sharon  Parnell  Moore   Anderson 

Kimberly  Charping  Keasler Pendleton  Steele  Annette  Porth   Lexington 


Elementary 

Angela  Hope  Anderson Spartanburg 

Amy  Lynn  Asher   Lexington,  Ky. 

Jill  Ann  Baldwin     Greenville 

•Jackie  Lynn  Belger   Newberry 

Miriam  Denlse  Chewning Greer 

Krista  Marette  Cox     Hemingway 

***Susie  Terry  Crumpton    Clemson 

Margaret  Denlse  Bolt  Fredericks    Anderson 

Sherri  Denlse  Gibson    Seneca 

Jennifer  Caroline  GIfford Slingerlands,  N.  Y. 

Jennifer  Leigh  GIpson    __. __.   Atlanta,  Ga. 

Sharon  Janelle  James   Camden 

"Susan  Marie  Lenning  Greenville 

•Andrea  Kay  Lister   Taylors 

Dawn  Lynne  Merritt   N.  Fort  Myers.  Fla. 


Education 

Angela  Kaye  Moore   Walhalla 

Pamela  Julia  Moore    _. ___ Rock  Hill 

•Melanle  Michelle  Myers Lynchburg 

Audrey  Lynne  Peake    Columbia 

Victoria  Marianne  Peter    Greenville 

Kelly  Michelle  Powell   Fair  Play 

Kelly  Reynolds  Richards    North  Augusta 

•Angela  Elizabeth  Rivers   Columbia 

Pamela  Jean  Salley    Walhalla 

•Margaret  Louise  Steele    Beaufort 

•'Susie  Evelyn  Evatt  Turbeville   Piedmont 

Carole  Summers  Turner    Greenville 

Cheryl  Lynn  Winchester Sunset 

Mary  Elizabeth  Wyatt    Chester 


Secondary  Education 


Rena  Elizabeth  Balcombe    Mauldin 

t* **Robln  S.  Baumgarner    Piedmont 

Sarah  Mauldin  Blackmon    __   Wall  Township,  N.  J. 

Richard  Laurence  Carrillo    Salisbury,  Md. 

Brenda  Lee  Carter   Greenville 

•••Paula  Jean  Clary   Anderson 

Audra  Mishelle  Dockins   Seneca 

Audra  Ann  Gedmintas  Columbia 

"Audrey  Rae  Hamm    Moultonboro,  N.  H. 


Tammy  Carolyn  Hudglns Columbia 

Mary  Denise  Joye   Mauldin 

Stephen  Kay  Long    West  Union 

Thomas  Eugene  Merritt   Easley 

Linda  Lee  Moore    Greenville 

Sandra  Gail  Newton    Willow  Grove,  Pa. 

•Shannon  Leigh  Smith    SImpsonville 

Mark  Alexander  Speir Kannapolis,  N.  C. 

Rodney  Marion  Thompson   Summerville 


DOUBLE  MAJOR 

Secondary  Education  and  History 

Brian  Scott  Jameson    Spartanburg 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

Graphic  Communications 

KImberley  Joy  Cribb    Darlington  Todd  Emory  Patat    Greenville 

Leslie  Christine  Estes   Greenville  Ian  Duncan  Tolmie    Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Amy  Ann  McSpadden    Anderson  Anthony  Todd  Turner Spartanburg 

Industrial  Education 

•Stacy  Erwin  Blahove    Goldsboro,  N.  C.  James  Henry  Phillips Spruce  Pine,  N.  C. 

Julia  Louise  Greenwood    Beech  Island  Randall  Lyie  Price    Gilbert 

Jesse  Lee  Hatcher   Thomson,  Ga. 
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Scianc*  Taaching 


Jennifer  Lynne  Breihan 
Christine  Ann  Butler 
Geoffrey  Charles  Doolittle 
Carnita  Strickland  Foster 
Terri  LaShawn  Kenely 


Columbia 
Columbia 
ville.  Fla. 
Anderson 
Sumter 


Jill  Thomas  O'Shlelds _—. -  Seneca 

Donna  Ridgeway  Rlch«y Williamaton 

Ashley  Ann  Wesson    Laurens 

Greggory  Neal  Yonce  Moncks  Corner 


COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 


Betty  Inez  Newton 


JOSEPH  CHARLES  JENNETT,  Dean 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 
Agricultural  Engineering 

(Agricultural  Engineering  is  jointly  administered  by  the  College  of 
Agricultural  Sciences  and  the  College  of  Engineering.) 

Pickens  Jeffrey  Lloyd  Young  Hendersonvllle,  N.  C. 


Ceramic  Ei 

•James  Robert  Barrett  III   Rock  Hill 

Kelly  Grae  Brown  Gaffney 

John  Michael  Buckley    _    Newport  News,  Va. 

Paul  Bernard  Caff rey    Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Clyde  Livingston  Calhoun,  Jr.    Charleston 

Lesa  Ann  Crow  Cowpens 

Thomas  Edwin  Dixon    Mullins 

Nyles  Lionell  Ellefson  North  Augusta 

Johanna  Martha  Frecka    Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Bradley  Burton  Jones   Columbia 

Sean  Liam  Jones    Spartanburg 


igineering 

James  David  McKeown  _  Columbia 

t* "Shannon  Leahy  Namboodrl 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Timothy  Daniel  Nix   Anderson 

Roy  Thomas  Oldaker   Greenville 

Thomas  Jonathan  Pruitt   Anderson 

•Karen  Renee  Rogers   West  Columbia 

Andrew  Paul  Smith   Savannah,  Ga. 

f  ••'Paul  David  Tennis Summerville 

•Edith  Florence  Tillinghast    Avoca,  N.  Y. 

•Christopher  Paul  Wilson   Greenville 


Chemical  Engineering 

John  Astley  deKrafft    Simpsonville  John  Barry  Solesbee 

John  William  Fields    Cordova 


Greer 


Civil 

Pedro  Nel  Acosta      Spartanburg 

Walter  Louie  Bentley  III    Dunwoody,  Ga. 

•Deborah  Lynn  Brafford    Manchester,  Md. 

William  Lee  Brantley  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Philip  Scott  Bynum   Easley 

Robert  Todd  Capps   Greenville 

Richard  Bruce  Cook  II    Abbeville 

Patricia  Alyce  Feaster    Lake  Wales,  Fla. 

Thomas  Woodrow  Feemster   ._   York 

Raul  Armando  Flores    .   .   Tegucigalpa,  Honduras 

James  Christopher  Gaddy Chester 

David  Locke  Glenn,  Jr.   Lexington 

Jonathan  Lee  Gragg    Shelby.  N.  C. 

Timothy  Richey  Henderson     Moncks  Corner 

David  Allen  Herndon   Lancaster 

Michael  Ross  Holt    Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Durwood  Coleman  Hood Moncks  Corner 

Jennifer  Katherine  Kramer   Woodbridge,  Va. 

Carrie  Love  Lynch Maitland,  Fla. 

Robert  William  Lyons   Hauppauge,  N.  Y. 

David  Robert  McDonald,  Jr.    Galesburg,  III. 


Engineering 

Charles  Smith  Miller,  Jr.   Lake  View 

William  Thomas  Mitchell Laurens 

Jodi  Linn  Newton   Greer 

David  Theron  Pickens Anderson 

fRobert  William  Power  Cayce 

Denise  Finger  Rettberg   Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

•John  Wessley  Rexrode  Gaffney 

Charles  Stephen  Roach,  Jr.  Easley 

William  Stephen  Shehan,  Jr. 

Rutherfordton,  N,  C. 

Tonyette  Denise  Simmons    Charleston 

Joseph  Herbert  Skipper    Marion 

•Gene  Randy  Smith,  Jr.    Myrtle  Beach 

Sara  Marie  Spearman  Easley 

James  Berry  Still    .    Chapin 

Steven  Lewis  Thigpen    St.  Marys,  Ga. 

Ricky  Allen  Tipton     Asheville,  N.  C. 

William  Todd  Whittle   Hanahan 

Dale  Gibson  Yakin    Greenville 

•Danneen  Marie  Zeno    ...    Hamilton  Square,  N.  J. 


Computer  Engineering 

Steven  Roberts  Durnll  Radford,  Va.  Richard  John  Robinson __  Kensington,  Md. 

Gregory  Glenn  Holliday Easley  t*Oavid  Keith  Todd   Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Timothy  David  Lynn    Greer  Rodney  Eugene  Tuten  Hampton 

Galen  Lane  Nickel    Juneau,  Alaska  Karen  Lynn  Yook        Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. 

William  Chambers  Powell  III    Fairfax.  Va. 
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Electrical 

Jody  Preston  Abney  Graniteville 

David  Allen  Altman  Lake  City 

William  Kevin  Blanks    Columbia 

Eric  Daniel  Bolin   Smyrna 

Timothy  Eugene  Bradbeiry   Seneca 

•Regina  Rose  Brown   Taylors 

Michael  Ellison  DeLoach    Varnville 

Danny  Eugene  Easier    Spartanburg 

Mary  Lee  Edmunds   Clover 

Mina  Starr  Freeman    Clemson 

Arnold  Wayne  Fry    Abbeville 

Archie  Layman  Harman  III   Gilbert 

'Samuel  Buren  Harrington  III    Columbia 

Christopher  Monroe  Hickey    Laurel,  Md. 

David  Michael  Holub    Aberdeen.  Md. 

t'Jason  Michael  Hopp Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Jeffrey  Earl  Isaac    Mt.  Pleasant 

Padgett  Dale  Johnson,  Jr.   Piedmont 

Kevin  Douglas  Kerr   Charleston 


Engineering 

Marion  David  Levlner   Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Darrell  Charles  Llamas   Orlando,  Fla. 

t* 'Thomas  Stevens  Massey Memphis,  Tenn. 

Jon  Alton  McCain   Martinez,  Ga. 

Sean  Paul  McLeroy Atlanta.  Ga. 

Deborah  Morgan  Merck    Six  Mile 

Larry  Milford  Meredith,  Jr.   Greenwood 

Mark  McCain  Mitchum   Easley 

Joyce  Karen  O'Quinn    Chapin 

"'Lisa  Ann  Pickelsimer    Brevard,  N.  C. 

Paul  Christopher  Raines   Blacksburg 

t'Anne  Marie  Rankin    Aiken 

Scott  Richard  Robeson   Las  Vegas.  Nev. 

Deborah  Lynn  Russell   Greeneville,  Tenn. 

Mic'iael  Ray  Stenman   Nampa,  Idaho 

Darci  Evanna  Stratton     .  _     Port  Washington,  N.  Y. 

"Jeffrey  Scott  Williams    Miami.  Fla. 

t'Joseph  Jarrald  Woodcock  III    Gaffney 


Industrial  Engineering 


Michael  Alan  Brown       Inman 

Jeffrey  Miles  Buell  Richmond,  Va. 

Tamara  Lynn  Holt    Spartanburg 

Michael  Wayland  Johnson Newtown,  Ct. 

Eric  Andrew  Mader         Plymouth,  Wis. 

Timothy  Allen  McKinney   Greenville 


Linda  Majel  Metcalf   Seneca 

Melissa  Plaft  Moseley     Sandy  Run 

Christopher  Charles  Raley    Miami,  Fla. 

Jay  Thomas  Ratliff        Florence 

Benjamin  Clay  Rolston    Kingsport,  Tenn. 

Rodney  Steven  Washington    Charleston 


Mechanical 

Richard  Curtis  Albers    Valley  City,  Ohio 

•'Michelle  Marie  Binder    West  Union 

Karl  Heinz  Buchanan      Greenwood 

Christopher  Michael  Bugel   HIawassee,  Ga. 

D.  Scott  DeFlavis    Huntington  Valley,  Pa. 

Michael  George  D'Hoore    Simpsonville 

Eric  John  Doesburg    Lawrenceville,  Ga. 

Robert  Bradley  Dover     Walhalla 

Nathaniel  Wilson  Dunlap  III    Mauldin 

Vincent  Legare  Earls Ladson 

Paul  Lawrence  Esser    Taylors 

David  Norman  Fisher    Sewickley,  Pa. 

Scott  Jamison  Glover   Charleston 

Brian  Nash  Grogan   North  Augusta 

David  Judson  Hall    Spartanburg 

Paul  Andrew  Howland Canton,  Ga. 

f'Mark  Alan  Hucks    Columbia 

William  Phillip  Ingmire    Goose  Creek 

•Holly  Rebekah  Jones Brevard,  N.  C. 


Engineering 

Allen  Taylor  King,  Jr.   Charleston 

Anthony  Wayne  Long    Greenville 

James  Grayland  McLeod McBee 

Mark  Matthew  Michel   Greer 

Michael  Zan  Morabit      Rock  Hill 

Charles  Logan  Murray    Charleston 

'"Chettoor  Govindan  Namboodrl,  Jr. 

North  Augusta 

t*'William  M.  Novak Saegertown,  Pa. 

'Deborah  Valerie  Pence   Easley 

Bussy  Jay  Poston    Pamplico 

Samuel  Dean  Sewell    Simpsonville 

Paul  Haig  Sinanian    Waldorf,  Md. 

Scott  Ryder  Smith    Reston,  Va. 

Patrick  Oscar  Swanson    Spartanburg 

Timothy  Michael  Swicord    Summerville 

James  Edward  Taliaferro  II    Salem,  Va. 

James  Andrew  Thomas Salisbury,  Md. 

James  Gilliam  Westmoreland,  Jr.  _.   Isle  of  Palms 


COLLEGE  OF  FOREST  AND  RECREATION  RESOURCES 

BENTON  HOLCOMB  BOX,  Dean 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 
Forest  Resource  Management 

Jason  Williford  Adams   Columbia  David  Richardson  Welch 

David  Edward  Boone   Aiken 


Concord,  Mass. 
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Parks,  Recr«allon,  and  Tourism  Managamant 

Scott  Montgomery  Barham-Morgan  Marion  Charles  Fletcher  Lippincott    Anaheim,  Ca. 

Linda  Lee  Berry    Greenville  Laura  Elizabeth  Morgan    Ramsay.  N.  J. 

Lisa  Anne  Bobby    Montville.  N.  J.  Jeri  Lyn  Oxford        Sullivan's  Island 

Kevin  Franklin  Brewer Greenville  Dana  Lee  Smith         Woodruff 

Blake  Sandiler  Campbell   Anderson  Dana  Suzanne  Sohm   Holly  Hill 

Larry  Victor  Clark,  Jr.     Easley  Claudia  Belinda  Taylor WMt  Columbia 

Jennifer  Lynn  Ham Seneca  Julie  Fowler  Webster   Columbia 

Leigh  Anna  Hughes  Piedmont  Gail  Leslie  Wilson    Charlottesville,  Va. 

Anne-Marie  Kemp   Baltimore,  Md. 


COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

ROBERT  ALFRED  WALLER.  Dean 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 
English 

Estelle  Marie  Benson     Varnville  Mary  Louise  Hucks -.-,.■,  .  . ,    .__ . Aynor 

Alyson  Jean  Daichendt Sevema  Park,  Md.  Cy  Charles  League Greenville 

•"Charles  Wade  Emory,  Jr.    Greenville  Laura  Catherine  McHugh    Greenville 

•George  D.  Flores  New  Haven,  Ct.  Margaret  McLeod      Chesterfield 

Mary  Allyson  Floyd    Lake  City  Judith  Wohn  Nichols    Easley 

Catherine  Louise  Flynn    Charleston  "Christy  Kay  Noll     Lyman 

Julie  Lynn  Gibson    Hanahan  "Amy  Dawn  Sheppard Clemson 

Joseph  Ambers  Gorman  IV    Latham,  N.  Y.  Reid  Beauregard  Sisson Signal  Mtn..  Tenn. 

David  Franklin  Hartle Spartanburg  David  Eric  Vassy    Gaffney 

Scott  Arthur  Hartle   Spartanburg 

History 

Mark  Alan  Adams    Clyde,  N.  C.  •"Evelyn  Nalley  McCollum    Easley 

Christopher  Lee  Cartledge Franklinton,  N.  C.  John  William  Morgan  IV Columbia 

Kathryn  Wales  Crockett    Manassas.  Va.  Kimberly  Lynn  Pace   Clemson 

Jayson  Allen  Dunlap    Greenville 

Language  and  International  Trade 

•Andrea  LaVelle  Abercrombie    Greenville  Ellen  Carroll  Miller    Muncie,  Ind. 

Rene  Reeves  Bennett  Clemson  Sally  Catherine  Stein    Anderson 

Lauren  Virginia  Burke    Brightwaters,  N.  Y.  'Stacy  Faye  Teague   Simpsonville 

Frank  Daniel    Dillon  Phyllis  Ann  Tutterow Taylors 

Kimberly  Paige  Loman    Columbia  Angela  Dawn  Whitfield   Anderson 

Modern  Languages 

Winnette  Maxine  Malphrus   Garnett  "Michael  Edward  White Westminster 

Elizabeth  Love  Scott    Liberty  Hill 

Political  Scienca 

Timothy  Altland  Blessing    Easley  William  Markham  Little    Greenville 

Bradford  Bonham  Bowie    Easley  Carl  Edward  Poole  III   Charleston 

Harold  Dean  Campbell   Newberry  Monicia  Lucretia  Apolloetta  Robinson 

Debby  Elizabeth  Connelly Pendleton  Anderson 

•Laura  Lynn  Hughes    Arnold,  Md.  Terrell  James  Singleton    Walhalla 

Benjamin  Jackson  Kolb,  Jr.    Beaufort 

Psychology 

Dana  Estee  Anderson    Annapolis,  Md.  Mischelle  Marie  Hall    Myrtle  Beach 

Nina  Carolyn  Bizzell    Greenville  Kristi  Walters  Martin   Anderson 

Richard  Austin  Brown   Anderson  Joi  Mane  Martinez    Orangeburg 

Caryn  Jean  Capriotti Miamisburg.  Ohio  James  Luther  Morton    Clemson 

Anne  Randolph  Clark    Cincinnati.  Ohio  Connley  Britt  Skeen Anderson 

Christopher  George  Dumouchel Rutland,  Vt. 
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Sociology 

Paige  Cromer  Aman    Newberry  •"Theresa  llene  Liska Central 

•'Cinnamon  Noel  Ashley Honea  Path  Edward  Jerome  Richardson,  Jr. Danville,  Va. 

Legare  Hamer  Calhoun  III   Clio  Charles  Louis  St.  Clair  Smith    Columbia 

Kathryn  Anne  Holland    Hollywood,  Fla.  Kevin  Connor  Taylor   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

DOUBLE  MAJOR 

English  and  History 

Sharon  Hazel  Little Greenwood  Richard  Alan  Parker  Clemson 

Psychology  and  Sociology 
Laura  Allison  Foster    Greenville 


COLLEGE  OF  NURSING 

OPAL  SHEPARD  HIPPS,  Dean 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 
Hurting 

•Patsy  Lynne  Burnett Seneca  Lisa  Susan  Shaw   Atlanta,  Ga. 

Barbara  Jeanne  Gore   Sumter  Gina  Marie  Shy   Cedar  Park,  Texas 

Lucia  Faye  Griffin    Lamar  Ruth  Leigh  Stockdell  Chapin 

Denise  Marie  Kiser   Woodhaven,  Mich.  Deborah  Ann  Tallarico    Greenville 


COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCES 

BOBBY  GUINN  WIXSON,  Dean 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

Geology 

Christine  Young  Thompson Liberty  Hill 

Mathematical  Sciences 
Gregory  Lee  Strickland  Anderson 

Physics 
Carey  Johanson  Johnson    Atlanta,  Ga. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

Biochemistry 

Steven  Richard  Kopp   Spartanburg 

Biological  Sciences 

Thomas  Cole  Bristow  III    Columbia  'Rachelle  Linne  Micheiis    Tampa,  Fla. 

Jonathan  David  Costello    Orient,  N.  Y.  Ricky  Edward  Moseley    Belton 

Amy  Frances  Joye   Columbia  Craig  Anthony  Sommers Clemson 

•Patti  Alecia  Kirby    Honea  Path  Jolanda  Michelle  Warren   Seneca 

Chemistry 

Stacey  Ann  DeCrisci    Ocean  Ridge,  Fla.  Julie  Anne  Kender Clarksviile,  Tenn. 

Angela  DeNise  Gaines   Seneca  Robert  Archibald  Mclntyre Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Computer  Information  Systems 

Jason  Christopher  Black   Charleston  Robert  Lewis  McGill  ill    Central 

Marcia  Diane  Fletcher    Baltimore,  Md.  Mitchell  Scott  Painter   Easley 

**Kathy  Ann  Grubbs    Southfield,  Mich.  Eric  William  Stamps    Summerville 


David  Eric  Hermann    Malvern,  Pa. 
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Computer  Sci*nc* 

Christopher  James  Behrens    Seneca  Dan  William  Russell     Greenville 

Stonewall  Jackson  Craig  III    Spartanburg  Lawrence  Whitney  Salomon,  Jr.    ..        Burton 

•David  L.  Kasir  Greenville  Shannon  Dean  Smith    Spartanburg 

•Peter  Ian  McKmney  Tallahassee,  Fla.  Roy  Allen  Timm        Summerville 

Suzanne  Rees  Mitchell    Chevy  Chase,  Md.  Tim  James  Tumlin    Eatley 

Robert  Ralph  Morris    .      Babylon.  N.  Y.  Cynthia  Carole  White Greenwood 

•Bryan  Wilson  Russell  -  Houston,  Texas 

Geology 

Jerry  Paul  Moore  _       Seneca 

Mathematical  Science* 

Adrienne  Michelle  Aucoiri   Columbia  Tonnia  Terria  Johnson   Cottageville 

••Davy  Lee  Bannister  Belton  'Barry  Steven  Looper    Greenville 

Sonya  Virginia  Bowens    Georgetown  Charleen  Kay  Mojwid  Summerville 

Angela  Denise  Holland  Seneca  David  Russell  Seegars        McBee 

Carol  Anne  Holliday Rock  Hill  t***Glenda  Oliver  Tennis    Beaufort 

Medical  Technology 
George  Douglas  Adams Abbeville 

Microbiology 

Elizabeth  Clay  Anderson Mauldin  Kimberly  Suzanne  Mann Martinsville,  N.  J. 

•Kevin  Chadwicl<  Bright    Greenville  Eril<  Fredericl<  McCraw    Peachtree  City,  Ga. 

•James  Arthur  Carroll    Columbia  Suzanne  Milleah  Park Cayce 
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